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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Picture  of  the  Pelican. 

And  first,  in  every  place  we  meet  with  the  picture  of  the 
peHcan,  opening  her  breast  with  her  bill,  and  feeding  her 
young  ones  with  the  blood  distilled  from  her.  Thus  is  it  set 
forth  not  only  in  common  signs,  but  in  the  crest  and 
scutcheon  of  many  noble  families ;  hath  been  asserted  by 
many  holy  writers,  and  was  an  hieroglyphick  of  piety  and 
pity  among  the  Egyptians ;  on  which  consideration  they 
«pared  them  at  their  tables.^ 

*  And  first,  <£;<;.]  These  singular  birds  are  said  to  fish  in  companies ; 
ikey  form  a  circle  on  the  water,  and  having  by  the  flapping  of  their  huge 
vinga,  driven  the  -terrified  fish  towards  the  centre,  they  suddenly  dive 
iD  at  once  as  by  consent,  and  soon  fill  their  immense  pouches  with 
ftdr  prey.  In  order  suhsequently  to  disgorge  the  contents,  in  feeding 
iKir  young,  they  have  only  to  press  the  pouch  on  their  breast.  This 
lf«ntion  ma>y  very  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  fiible,  that  the 
^Bcan  opens  her  breast  to  nourish  her  young. 

As  to  its  bieroglyphical  import,  Horapollo  says  that  it  was  used 
Dg  the  f^yptians  as  an  emblem  of  folly ;  on  account  of  the  little 
it  takes  to  de^poeit  its  eggs  in  a  safe  place.    He  relates  that  it  buries 
I  in  a  hole  ;  that  the  natives,  observing  the  place,  cover  it  with  dry 
Vs  dung,  to  which  they  set  fire.    The  old  birds  immediately  endea- 
ring to  eaLtingmsh  the  fire  with  their  wings,  get  them  burnt,  and  so 
easily  caught. — jETomp.  Hierogh  cwra  Pauw,  ito.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1727> 
.  67.  %^. 
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Notwithstanding,  upon  enquiry  we  find-no  mention  hereof 
in  ancient  zoographers,  and  such  as  have  particularly  dis- 
coursed upon  onimalsy  as  Aristotle^  jElian,  Pliny,  SoHnus, 
andt  many  more ;  who  Beldom  foi^et  proprieties  of  such  a 
nature,  and  have  been  very  punctual  in  less  considerable 
records.  Some  ground  hereof  I  xjonfess  we  may  allow,  nor 
need  we  deny  a  remarkable  affection  in  pelicans  toward  their 
young ;  for  ^lian,  discoursing  of  storks,  and  their  affection 
toward  their  brood,  whom  they  instruct  to  fly,  and  unto 
whom  they  redeliver  up  the  provision  of  their  bellies,  con- 
cludeth  at  last,  that  herons  and  pelicans  do  the  like. 

As  for  the  testimooaies  of  ancient  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical 
writers,  we  may  more  safely  conceive  therein  some  emble- 
matical, than  any  real  story :  so  doth  Eucherius  confess  it 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Christ.  And  we  are  unwilling  literally 
to  receive  that  account  of  Jerom,  that  perceiving  her  young 
ones  destroyed  by  serpents,  she  openeth  her  side  with  her 
bill,  by  the  blood  whereof  they  revive  and  return  unto  life 
again.  By  which  relation  they  might  indeed  illustrate  the 
destruction  of  man  by  the  old  serpent,  and  his  restorement 
by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  sense  we  shall  not  dis- 
pute  the  Hke  relatione  ci  Austin,  Isidore,  Albertus,  aaid 
many  more ;  and  under  an  emblematical  intention,  we  ace^tt 
it  in  coat-armour. 

As  for  the  hieroglyphiek  of  the  Egyptians,  they  erected 
the  same  upon  another  consideration,  which  was  parenital 
affection ;  manifested  in  the  protection  of  her  young  ones, 
when  her  nest  was  set  on  fire.  Eor  as  for  lettiag  out  her 
blood,  it  wa»  not  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptiaos,  but  seems 
translated  unto  the  peKean  from  the  vulture,  as  Pierius  hatli 
plainly  delivered,  oed  qttbd  pelicaaiwni  (uf  etiam  aliis  ple^ 
risque  permmum  est)  rostro  pectus  disse&mbem  pmgvM^  ita 
^  suo  san^fwine  JlUos  alat,  e^  JBgypti&nxm  Mstoria  vaide^ 
oHenwm  est,  ilU  enim  vultterem  tan^m  id  facers  tradiderwnt. 

And  lastly,  as  conceding  the  picture,  if  naturally  examined, 
and  not  hieroglyphically  conceived,  it  contoineth  many  iza- 
proprietieB,  dasagreeing  atboost  in  all  thinss  firom  the  tme 
tm^  prefer  description*  Por,  whereas  it  is  commonly  set 
forth  green  or  yeuow,  in  its  proper  colour  it  is  inclining  to 
white,  excepting  the  extremities  or  tops  of  the  wing  feathers, 
which  are  brown.    It  is  described  in  the  bigness  of  a  hssi^ 
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whereas  it  approachetb  and  sometimes  exeeedetli  the  magni- 
tade  of  a  swan.^  It  is  commonly  painted  with  a  short  bill ; 
whereas  that^of  tlie  pelican^  attaineth  Bometimes  the  length 
of  two  spans.  The  bill  is  made  acute  or  pointed  at  the 
end,  whereas^it  is  flat  and  broad,^  though  somewhat  inrerted 
at  the  extreme.  It  is  described  like  Jissipedes,  or  birds 
which  haye  tbeir  feet  or  daws  divided :  whereas  it  is  palmi- 
pedous,  or  fin-footed,  like  swans  and  geese,  according  to  the 
method  of  nature  in  laitirostrous  or  flat-billed  birds,  which 
being  generally  swimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely  contrived  unto 
the  action,  and  they  are  firamed  with  fins  or  oars  upon  their 
&et,  and  therefore  they  neither  light,  nor  build  on  trees,  if 
we  except  cormorants,  who  make  their  nests  like  herons. 
Lastly,  th^re  is  one  part  omitted  more  remarkable  than  any 
other ;  that  is,  tbe  chowle  or  crop  adhering  unto  the  lower 
side  ojf  the  bill,  and  so  descending  by  the  throat ;  a  bag  or 
aachel  ver^  observable,  and  of  a  capacity  almost  beyond 
credit ;  wbicb,  notwithstanding,  this  animal  could  not  want ; 
for  therein  it  receiveth  oysters,  cockles,  scollops,  and  other 
testaceous  animals,  which  being  not  able  to  break,  it  retains 
them  imtil  tbey  open,  and  vomiting  them  up,  takes  out  the 
iDeat  contained.  This  is  that  part  preserved  for  a  rarity, 
aod  wherein  (as  Sanctius  delivers)  in  one  dissected,  a  negro 
child  was  found. 

A  possibility  l^iere  may  be  of  opening  and  bleeding  their 
In^esst,  for  this  may  be  done  by  t^e  uncous  and  pointed 
extremity  of  their  bill ;  and  some  probability  also  that  thej 
sometimes  do  it  for  their  own  relief^  though  not  for  then* 

'  miereof  U  a^pfroacketk,  <£rc]  This  bird,  aays  Buffoiiy  would  be  tbe 
hivest  of  water-birde^  were  not  tbe  body  of  Uie  albatross  more  tbick, 
>ia  the  legs  of  tbe  flamingo  so  mncb  longer.  It  is  sometimes  six  feet 
long  from  point  of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  and  twelve  feet  from  wing-tip  to 
*ing*tip. 

'  tto^  of  iU  pdicanJ]    Tbis  desciiption  of  the  antbors  agrees  {per 
2*iMa)  with  tbj^  live  peUican,  wbicb  was  to  bee  seen  in  Ejng-street^ 
"TcBteiiiirter,  1647,  frtmi  wbenoe  (doubtles)  tbe  autiboT  maketb  this  re- 
ion  i(  airo^t^— TFr. 

^pu  and  broad  J]    From  bence  itt  is  that  inany  ancients  call  this  bird 
h  ahoTeller ;  and  the  Greeks  derive  irtXacAp  from  ircXexy  v,  to  womid 
fvith  an  uxe,  wbicb  suites  witb  tbe  abape  of  bis  beake  in  length  and 
Ndthe  fike  a  rooting  axe^  per  (muUa. — Wr, 
[Bst  the  tenn  sftooSZer  ia  now  tapp^ed  to  a  spedea  of  duck ;  Anof 
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young  ones ;  that  is,  by  nibbling  and  biting  themselves  on 
the  itching  part  of  theur  breast,  upon  fulness  or  acrimony 
of  blood.  And  the  same  may  be  better  made  out,  if  (as 
some  relate)  their  feathers  on  that  part  are  sometimes 
observed  to  be  red  and  tinctured  with  blood.* 


CHAPTEE  II.    * 

Of  the  Picture  of  DolpJdns. 

That  dolphins  are  crooked,  is  not  only  affirmed  by  the 
hand  of  the  painter,  but  commonly  conceived  their  natural 
and  proper  figure,  which  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  our  times, 
but  seems  the  belief  of  elder  times  before  us.  Por,  beside 
the  expressions  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  portraits  in  some 
ancient  coins  are  framed  in  this  figure,  as  will  appear  in 
some  thereof  in  G^sner,  others  in  Groltsius,  and  Lsevinus 
Hulsius  in  his  description  of  coins  from  Julius  Caesar  unto 
Bodolphus  the  second. 

Notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly,  in  their  natural  figure 
they  are  straight,  nor  have  their  spine  convexed,  or  more 
considerably  embowed,  than  sharks,  porpoises,®  whales,  and 

^  A  possibility f  d&c]    This  paragraph  was  first  added  in  6th  edition. 

^  porpoises.]  Beade  porkpisces.  The  porkpisce  (that  is  the  dolphin) 
hath  his  name  from  the  hog  hee  resembles  in  convexity  and  curvitje  of 
his  backe,  from  the  head  to  the  tayle :  nor  is  hee  otherwise  curbe^  then 
as  a  hog  is :  except  that  before  a  storme,  hee  tumbles  just  as  a  hog  runs. 
That  which  I  once  saw,  cutt  up  in  Fish-street,  was  of  this  forme  and 
above  five  foote  longe :  his  skin  not  skaly,  but  smoothe  and  blacky  like 
bacon  in  the  chimney ;  and  his  bowels  in  all  points  like  a  hog :  and  yf 
instead  of  his  four  fins  you  imagine  four  feete,  hee  would  represent  a 
black  hog  (as  it  were)  sweal'd  alive. — Wr, 

This  creature,  so  graphically  described  by  the  dean,  is  probably  the 
common  dolphin, — Duphiiims  Del/phis ;  but  the  porpoise  is  a  different 
animal,  Ddphis  phoccena,  now  constituted  a  distinct  genus.  Bay,  hovr- 
ever,  says  that  the  porpoise  is  the  dolphin  of  the  ancients.  The  follow 
ing  passage  from  his  Philosophical  Letters f  p.  46,  corroborates  the  dean's 
proposed  etymology.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
May  7,  1669.  "  Totum  corpus  copios&  etdensfi  pinguedine  (piscatorea 
hhibher  vocant),  duorum  plus  minus  digitorum  crassitie  undique  intege* 
batur,  immediate  sub  cute,  et  supra  carnem  musculosam  sita,  ut  iu 
|>orcis ;  ob  quam  rationem,  et  quod  porcorum  grunnitum  quadantenua 
unitetur,  porpesse, — ^i.  e.  porcumpiseem,  dictum  eum  ezistimo." 
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other  cetaceouB  animals,  as  Scaliger  plainly  affirmeth ;  Obr- 
pU9  hahet  non  inagis  cttrvum  quam  reliqui  pisces*  As  ocular 
enquiry  informetn ;  and  as,  unto  such  as  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  behold  them,  their  proper  portraits  will  dis- 
cover in  Eondeletius,  Qesner,  ana  Atdrovandus.  And  as 
indeed  is  deducible  from  pictures  themselves ;  for  though 
they  be  draven  repandous,  or  convexedly  crooked  in  one  piece, 
yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion^  is  concavously  inverted, 
and  hath  its  spine  depressed  in  another.  And  ansvrerably 
hereunto  may  we  behold  them  differently  bowed  in  medals, 
and  the  dolphins  of  Tarus  and  FuHus  do  make  another 
flexure  from  that  of  Commodus  and  Agrippa.^ 

And  therefore  what  is  delivered  of  their  incurvity,  must 
either  be  taken  emphatically,  that  is,  not  really,  but  in 
i^pearance ;  which  happeneth  when  they  leap  above  water 
and  suddenly  shoot  down  again :  which  is  a  fallacy  in  vision, 
whereby  straight  bodies  in  a  sudden  motion  protruded 
obliquely  downward  appear  to  the  eye  crooked ;  and  this  is 
the  construction  of  Eellonius :  or,  if  it  be  taken  really,  it 
must  not  universally  and  perpetually ;  that  is,  not  when  they 
Bwim  and  remain  in  their  proper  figures,  but  only  when  they 
kap,  or  impetuously  whirl  their  bodies  any  way ;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  G-esnerus.  Or  lastly,  it  may  be  taken  neither 
leally  nor  emphatically,  but  only  emblematically ;  for  being 
the  hieroglyphick  of  celerity,^  and  swifter  than  other  animals^ 

•  

^  yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arum,]  "  The  Persian  authors  of  high 
mtiquity  say,  that  the  deljin  will  take  on  his  back  persons  in  danger  of 
h^ng  drowned,  from  whence  comes  the  &ble  of  Arion.  The  word  is 
derived  from  thry  stillare,  fiuere,  delf ;  because  the  dolphin  was  con- 
sidered as  the  king  of  the  sea,  and  Neptune  a  monarch  represented 
under  the  iinagQ  of  this  fish.  Dolphins  were  the  symbols  of  maritime 
towns  and  cities.  See  Spwiheim,  4to.  141,  ed.  1671." — Dr,  S.  WestonU 
Specimen  of  the  Conformity  of  the  European  with  the  Oriental  Languages, 
^  8to.  1803,  pp.  75,  76.     See  also  Aldati  Emblem,  zc. 

*  And  amgiperably,  <£;c.]    First  added  in  3rd  edition. 

•  the  hieroglyphick  of  celerity,']  Sylvanus  Morgan  in  his  Sphere  of 
Gentry  (fol.  1661),  p.  69,  says  that  the  dolphin  is  the  hieroglyphick  of 
society !  **  there  being  no  fish  else  that  loves  the  company  of  men." 

"  ^me  authors,  more  especially  the  ancients,  nave  asserted  that 
dolphins  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the  human  species^ 
vitn  which  they  are  easily  led  to  &miliarize.  They  have  recounted 
many  marvellous  stories  on  this  subject.  AU  that  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty is^  that  when  they  perceive  a  ship  at  sea>  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
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JHUvnniiuSy  or  proper  note  thereof,  is  far  more  slirill  than 
that  of  the  locust,  and  its  life  so  short  in  summer,  that  for 
provision  it  needs  not  have  recourse  unto  the  providence  of 
the  pismire  in  winter. 

^d  therefore  where  the  cicada  must  be  understood,  the^ 
pictures  of  heralds  and  emblematists  are  not  exact,  nor  is  it 
safe  to  adhere  unto  the  interpretation  of  dictionaries,  and 
we  must  with  candour  make  out  our  own  translations  ;  for 
in  the  plague  of  Egypt,  Exodus  x,,  the  word  "Aicpcc  is  trans- 
lated a  locust,  but  in  the  same  sense  and  subject.  Wisdom 
xvi.,  it  is  translated  a  grasshopper ;  "  for  them  the  bitings  of 
grasshoppers  and  flies  killed;"  whereas  we  have  declared 
before  the  cicada  hath  no  teeth,  but  is  conceived  to  live  upon 
dew ;  and  the  possibility  of  its  subsistence  is  disputed  by 
Licetus.  Hereof  I  perceive  Muffetus  hath  taken  notice, 
dissenting  from  Langius  and  Lycosthenes,  while  they 
deliver  the  cicada  destroyed  the  fruits  in  Germany,  where' 
that  insect  is  not  found,  and  therefore  condudeth.  Tarn  vpsos 
quam  alios  deceptos  fuisse  autumo,  dtim  locustas  cicadas  esse 
vuhari  errore  crederent. 

And  hereby  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  due  dispen- 
sation of  memcines  desumed  from  this  animal,  particularly  of 
diatettigony  commended  by  JEtius,  in  the  affections  of  the 
-kidneys.  It  must  be  likewise  understood  with  some  restric- 
tion what  hath  been  affirmed  by  Isidore,  and  jet  delivered 
by  many,  that  cicades  are  bred  out  of  cuckoo-spittle  or  wood- 
sear,  that  is,  that  spumous  frothy  dew  or  exudation,  or  both, 
found  upon  plants,  especially  about  the  joints  of  lavender 
and  rosemaiy,  observable  with  us  about  the  latter  end  of 
May.  Eor  here  the  true  cicada  is  not  bred ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  out  of  this,  some  kind  of  locust  doth  proceed,  for 
herein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  a  festucine  or  pale 
green,  resembling  in  all  parts  a  locust,  or  what  we  call  a 
grasshopper.^ 

^  cicadea  are  bred,  d!C.]  Here  is  another  error.  The  froih  spoken 
of  is  always'  found  to  contain  the  larva  of  a  little  skipping  insect,  fre- 
quently mis-called  a  cicada,  but  properly  ceroopis;  allied  in  form  to 
eicofda,  and  of  the  same  order,  viz.,  homoptera,  but  yeiy  distinct  in 
generic  character,  and  especially  without  the  power  of  sound.  It  has 
no  great  resemblance  to  tocuetai,  which  belong  to  a  distinct  order,  viz., 
crthoptera. 


r 
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Lastlj,  the  word  itself  is  improper,  and  the  term  grass- 
hopper  not  appliable  unto  the  cicada ;  for  therein  the  organs, 
of  motion  are  not  contrived  for  saltation,  nor  have  the  hinder 
legs  of  such  extension,  as  is  observable  in  salient  animals, 
and  sach  as  move  by  leaping.  Whereto  the  locust  is  Ycry 
well  conformed,  for  therein  the  legs  behind  are  longer  than 
all  the  body,  and  make  at  the  second  j(Mnt  acute  angles,  at 
a  considerable  advancement  above  their  backs. 

The  mistake  therefore  with  us  might  have  its  original 
from  a  defect  in  our  language,  for  having  not  the  insect  with 
VB,  we  have  not  &]len  upon  its  proper  name,  and  so  make 
use  of  a  term  conunon  unto  it  and  the  locust ;  whereas  other 
ooontries  have  proper  expressions  for  it.  So  the  Italian 
calls  it  cicaduy  the  Spaniard  dgarra^  and  the  French  cigale  ; 
all  which  appellations  conform  unto  the  original,  and  properly 
eipress  this  animal.  Whereas  our  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Saxon  gsersthoop,  which  our  forefathers,  who  never 
beheld  the  cicada,  used  for  that  insect  which  we  yet  call  a 
grasshopper.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Pictwre  of  the  Serpent  tempting  Eve. 

"'  Lsr  the  picture  of  paradise,  and  delusion  of  our  first  parents, 
the  serpent  is  often  described  with  human  visage,^  not  unlike 
tmto  Cadmus  or  his  wife  in  the  act  of  their  metamorphosis. 
Which  is  not  a  mere  pictorial  contrivance  or  invention  of  the 
picturer,  but  an  ancient  tradition  and  conceived  reality,  as 
it  stands  delivered  by  Beda  and  authors  of  some  antiquity,^ 

*  Wkereae  <mr  toord,  (£;c.]  This  sentence  was  first  added  in  6th 
•diUon. 

*  Tuoffe.]  See  Munster's  Hebrew  Bible,  where  in  the  letter  which 
^g^  the  first  "¥  the  serpent  is  made  with  a  Yiigin's  face, — Wr. 

In  Mtmster's  Hebrew  and  Latin  Bible  (Basils  1535^  ex  Of,  Bebdiana}, 
ftt  the  oommenoement  of  the  Psahns,  is  the  initial  letter  B^  which  is  a 
wood-cut  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent  between  them^  with  the  &ce 
of  a  "virgin. 

'  anHgmty.']  See  yoL  i.  p.  57,  where  he  quotes  Basil  saying,  that> 
the  serpent  went  upright  and  spake.  'Tis  probable  (and  thwarteth  noe' 
troth)  that  the  serpent  spake  to  Eve.  Does  not  the  text  expressly  saye 
>oe?  The  deyil  had  as  much  power  then  as  now,  and  yf  now  he  can 
t^e  upon  him  the  forme  of  an  angel  of  light,  whynot  then  the  &ce  of  a 
humane  creature  as  well  as  the  voice  of  man  ? — nr. 


. 
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tiiBife  is,  that  Sfilaji  appeared  not  unto  Ere  in  the  naked 
of  a  serpent,  but  with  a  yirgin's  faead^  that  therebj  fae  ix 
heeome  more  acceptable,  and  his  tempiaition  find  the  e^ 
entertainment.  Whidi  nev^keleas  is  a  conceit  sot  t 
admitted,  and  the  plain,  and  leoeired  figure  is  wii^  b€ 
season  embraced. 

Eor  first,  aa  Fieriufl  obserreth  from  Bareephas,  thie  assu 
tion  of  human  shape  had  preyed  a  daadsrantage  unto  3a 
affi)rding  not  only  a  suspuaoos  anuuEemcnt  in  Bve,^  be 
the  fact,  in  beholding  %  third,  fanmamtj  beside  herself 
Adam,  but  leaving  some  excuse  unto  the  womazi,  which  "ai 
ward  the  man  took  up  with  lesser  reason,  that  i^  to  h 
been  deceiyed  by  another  like  herself. 

Again,  there  is  no  incomrenience  m  the  afeape  assumed 
any  coneoderable  impediment  that  it  might  disturb  thst  { 
jformance  in  the  eommooi  finrm  of  a  serpent.  For  wherea; 
is  conceiyed  the  woman  nnut  needs  be  afindd  th^reof^  i 
rather  fly  than  approach  it,  ife  was  not  agreeable  unto  i 
condition  of  parsuuse  and  state  of  innocency  therein ;  if 
that  place,  as  most  determine,  no  creature  was  hurtful 
terrible  unto  man,  and  those  destructive  effects  they  now  d 
coyer  succeeded  the  curse,  and  came  in  with  thorns  a 
briars ;  and  therrfoxe  Eugubinus  (wboaffirmeth  this  serpe 
was  a  basilisk)  incurreth  no  absurdity,  nor  need  we  uzi 
that  Eve  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  that  visic 
Eor  noxious  animals  could  oSenA  them  no  more  in  t 
garden  than  Noah  in  the  ark ;  as  they  peaceably  receiy 
their  names,  so  they  friendly  possessed  their  mvtures,  ai 
were  their  conditions  destructiye  unto  each  other,  they  we 
not  so  unto  man,  whose  constitutions  then  were  anl^ote 
and  needed  not  fear  poisons ;  and  if  (as  most  conceiye)  the 

®  BveJ]  Eve  might  eaaer  entertaiae  a  fOBpiciaus  unazemeni  to  hesi 
a  serpent  speake  in  a  hamaae  voyce,  than  to  heare  a  hiimMift  voyoe  in 
humane  shape ;  nor  was  itt  more  wonder  for  Saihaa  to  assume  one  tiha 
both.  It  suited  better  with  his  crafte  to  ddHver  his  wile  \3f  a  Iboe  sm 
able  to  the  voice  of  man,  and  since  we  believe  the  one,  we  may  withsc 
error  bdieve  the  other.  But  itt  is  safest  to  believe  what  we  find 
reoozded  of  the  human  voyee,  and  leave  the  otit^  to  Him  who  thousl 
not  fit  to  reveale  any  more.  Wee  see  the  &ther8  differ  in  opinioi 
and  there  is  enough  on  either  side  to  refiite  tibbe  sconie  of  Julian,  wh 
payd  dearo  inottghe  far  his  atheistical,  or  rather  aati-thnstiosU  Uai 
phemye. — Wr, 
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[vaie  bat  two  crested  of  everj  kind,  they  could  not  at  that 
destroy  either  man  or  themselyes,  for  this  had  frustrated 

16  command  of  multiplication,  destroyed  a  species,  and 
iBiperfeeted  the  creation;  and  therefore  aiso  if  Gain  were 
tiie  first:  maa  bom,  with  him  entered,  not  only  the  act,  but 
the  fersfc  power  of  murder,  for  before  that  time  neither  could 
Uie  serpent  nor  Adam  destroy  E^e,  nor  Adam  and  Eve  each 
oiihet,  for  that  had  oyerthrown  the  intention  of  the  world, 
SDd  pat  its  creator  to  act  the  sixth  day  orer  again. 

Moreover,  whereas  in  regard  of  speech,  and  vocal  con- 
foence  with  lEhre,  it  maybe  thought  he  would  rather  assume 
aa  bmnan  shape  and  organs,  than  the  improper  form  of  a 
aefpent,  it  inaplies  no  material  impediment,  ^or  need  we 
to  wonder  how  he  contrived  a  voice  out  of  the  mouth  of 
asetpent,  who  hath  done  the  like  out  of  the  belly  of  a 
PTthonissa.,  and  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  as  he  did  for  many 
years  at  Dodona^ 

Lastly,  whereas  it  might  be  conceived^  that  an  human 

*  eoneewed.']  lit  might  irel  bee  oonoehred  (and  me  it  seemeflttt  wa^ 
fay  St.  Basil,  tliat  a  yirgin's  head  (hee  does  not  saye  a  homane  shape) 
was  fittest  for  thia  intention  of  speakinge,  itt  being  most  probaUe  Eiwe 
mmld  be  more  amazed  to  heare  such  a  cr^vtnre  as  a  serpent  speake  with 
a  bomaae  voyoe,  then  to  heare  a  hnman  voyee  passe  tiirough  the  mouth 
€f  a  -viigin  filoe.  To  hear  a  Toice  ^thout  a  head  mnst  needs  (as  the 
flobkale  serpent  knew  full  well)  have  started  in  Eve  either  the  suppo* 
aition  of  a  canseles  miracle,  or  the  snspition.  of  an  imposture  ;  there- 
tne  to  cat  off  those  scruples,  which  might  have  prevented  and  frustrated 
^Bt  ayme,  'tis  most  probable  the  subtile  tempter  assumed  the  face  as  well 
» the  Toioe  of  a  Tirgin  to  oonveigh  that  temptation  which  he  supposed 
Sve  would  greedily  entertain. 

Julius  Scaliger,  that  magazin  of  all  Tarious  leaminge,  in  his  188rd 
exercitation  and  4ib  section,  speaking  of  certaine  strange  kinds  of  ser- 
peats,  reports  that  in  ]M4iJabfur,  there  are  serpents  8  mote  long,  of  a- 
bovrible  aspect,  but  harmless  unless  they  bee  proYoked.  These  he  cals 
boy-loTers  (pnderotas)  for  that  they  will  for  manye  houres  together  stand 
b(Jt  upright  gazing  on  the  boyes  at  their  sportes,  never  oftmg  to  faurte 
ai^oftiiem. 

These,  saidie  he,  while  they  glido  on  the  ground  are  like  other  ser- 
pents or  eeles  (like  conger  eeles),  but  raising  themselves  upright  they 
roread  themselves  into  such  a  corpulent  breadthe,  that  had  they  feet 
taej  would  seeme  to  be  men,  and  therefore  he  cals  them  by  a  eoigned 
Bine,  ifxtXapOpwirov^,  eele-likemen,  though  hee  might  more  {nroperly 
t$31  them  6piav6pwvovQf  dragon-Uke  men.  Now  though  we  can  yeeld 
Me  greater  beleefe  to  this  story  then  the  Portugnez  tiiat  traffique 
thither  deserve,  jet  bycause  the  world  owes  many  excellent  discoveryea 
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shape  was  fitter  for  this  enterprise,  it  being  more  than 
bable  she  would  be  amazed  to  hear  a  serpent  speak ; 

of  liidden  truths  to  his  inde&tigable  diligence  and  learned  labor 
dome  taxed  for  £&baloas  assertions,  why  may  we  not  think  that  i\ 
this  kinde  of  serpent,  whose  shape  Satan  assumed  when  he  spa^ 
Eve.'"  For  since  Moses  telsns  that  God  permitted  the  serpent  to  dt 
our  grandmother  by  fiugning  the  yoyce  of  man,  wee  may  reaso: 
acquit  St.  Basil  of  error,  or  offring  violence  to  ti^eth,  that  hee  1 
it  as  granted  by  a  paritye  of  like  reason,  that  the  serpent  would  r. 
assume  such  a  &ce  and  appearance  of  humane  forme  as  might  ante 
a  humane  voyce,  at  least  would  frame  a  humane  visage  as  well 
human  tounge,  which  is  but  a  parte  in  the  head  of  man,  for  whid 
head  (rather  then  for  any  other  sense)  seemes  to  have  been  mad 
Grod,  that  the  spirits  of  men  (which  till  they  discover  themselvc 
language  cannot  bee  understood)  might  by  the  benefit  of  this  admii 
instrument,  have  mutual  commerce  and  intelligence^  and  conve: 
their  inwaixle  conceptions  each  to  other.  Surely  yf  every  such  a  stn 
serpent  as  this  which  Scaliger  describes  were  scene  in  the  world,  we  s 
peiforce  grant  that  they  are  some  of  that  kinde  which  God  at  first  crei 
soe,  and  that  Satan  subtily  choose  to  enter  into  that  kinde  which  be 
the  curse  naturally  went  i^pright  {as  they  aay  the  basUiake  now  does) 
could  soe  easily,  soe  nearly  represent  the  appearance  and  show  of  i 
not  only  in  gate  but  in  vovce  as  the  Scripture  speakes.  That  they  h 
no  feete  makes  soe  much  the  more  for  the  conjecture,  and  that  howe 
itt  seemes  this  kinde  of  serpent  (which  Satan  used  as  an  instrumen 
his  fraud)  did  originally  goe  upwright,  and  can  yet  fiiune  himselfe  1 
that  posture,  yet  by  God's  just  doome  is  now  forced  to  creep  on  '. 
belly  in  the  duste  ;  where  though  they  strike  at  our  heele,  they  i 
liable  to  have  their  heade  bruised'  and  trampled  on  by  the  foote 
man. —  Wr, 

In  one  of  the  illustrations  to  Cflsdmon's  Paraphrase,  mention 
p.  14,  I  find  the  serpent  standing  ''bolt  upright,"  receiving  his  s< 
tence,  and  another  figure  of  him  lying  on  the  groimd,  do  indicate  ] 
condemnation  to  subsequent  reptilUy,  Some  critics  have  complain 
of  the  painters  for  representing  him  without  feet  in  his  interview  wi 
Eve,  whereas,  say  they,  his  creeping  on  his  belly  was  inflicted  on  hi 
as  a  punishment.  Had  those  critics  been  acquainted  with  Profess 
Mayer's  assertion,  that  rudimental  feet  are  found  in  almost  all  the  s€ 
pent  tribe,  they  would  doubtless  have  regarded  it  as  a  confiimation 
their  opinion,  and  would  have  contended  that  these  imperfect  ai 
miserviceable  rudiments  of  feet  were  all  the  traces  left  to  them  of  tho 
locomotive  powers  which  this,  as  well  as  other  vertebrated  animals,  hi 
originally  enjoyed. 

Br.  Adam  Clarke  gives  a  very  long  and  elaborate  article  on  the  tem] 
tation  of  Eve.    His  opinion  is  that  the  tempter  was  an  ope;  he  buil( 


*  See  what  I  noted  long  since  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  to  this  purpose  in  tli 
Geneva  Bible. 
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conceive  she  might  not  yet  be  certain  that  only  man  was 
privileged  mth  speech,  and  being  in  the  novity  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  inexperience  of  aU  things,  might  not  be  aflGrighted 
to  hear  a  serpent  speak.  Besides,  she  might  be  ignorant  of 
their  natures,  who  was  not  versed  in  their  names,  a^  being 
not  present  at  the  general  survey  of  animals  when  Adam 
assigned  unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature. 

his  hypothesis  on  tl^e  fact  that  the  Hehrew  word  {nachash,  Gen.  iii.  1) 
is  nearly  the  same  with  an  Arabic  word^  signiiyiDg  an^  ape  and  the 
Devil  I     He  thus  sums  up  :  "In  this  account  we  find^  1.  That  what- 
erer  this  wickash  was,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  all  inferior  animals  for 
wisdom  and  understanding.      2.  That  he  walked  erect,  for  this  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  his  punishment — on  thy  belly  (i.  e.  on  all  fours)  shalt 
ikou  go.     3.  That  he  was  endtted  vnth  the  gift  of  speech,  for  a  conversa- 
tion is  here  related  between  him  and  the  woman.     4.  That  he  was  also 
«ndued  with  the  gift  of  retuon,  for  we  find  him  reasoning  and  disputing 
with  !Eve.  5.  That  these  things  were  common  to  this  creature,  the  woman 
no  doobt  having  often  seen  him  walk  erect,  talk,  and  reason,  and  there- 
fore she  testifies  no  kind  of  surprise  when  he  accosts  her  in  the  language 
related  in  the  text."    Granting,  for  a  moment,  the  Doctor's  five  posi- 
tions, I  would  ask,  does  he  mean  that  the  ape  is  a  creature  which  now 
answers  the  description  ?   Most  certainly  it  does  not,  any  more  than  the 
serpent.     If  on  the  other  hand  he  means  that  the  creature,  through 
whom  Satan  tempted  Eve,  had  previously  possessed  those  advantages, 
^t  lost  them  as  a  punishment  of  that  offence,  then  why  not  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a  serpent,  or  any  other  creature,  as  well  as  the  ape  ?  The 
theory   itself  stultifies  any  attempt  to  discover  the  tempter  among 
creattires  now  in  existence,  because  we  are  required  to  suppose  their 
nature  and  habits  to  have  totally  changed.     The  serpent  certainly  has 
one  claim,  which  the  ape  has  not,  namely,  that  its  present  mode  of  going 
is  (in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  description)  on  its  beUy ;    which, 
with  deference  to  the  learned  Doctor,  ''going  on  all  fours  "  is  not,  unless 
lie  can  justify  what  he  in  fitct  says,  that  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  move 
alike  t     Moreover,  his  selection  is  speciidly  unfortunate  in  this  very 
respect,  that  of  all  animals  the  ape  tiow  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
human  mode  of  walking,  and  exhibits  therefore  the  most  incomplete 
example  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse — "  on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go. 

Hadrian  Beverland,  in  his  Peccatum  Origincde,  12mo.  1676,  has  pub- 
lished his  strange  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  temptation,  to 
which  our  mother  yielded.  But  after  all,  neither  as  one  point  nor 
another,  which  has  not  been  clearly  revealed,  shall  we  be  likely  either 
to  obtain  or  communicate  any  useful  information.  The  indulgence  of  a 
prurient  and  speculative  imagination  on  points  which,  not  having  been 
disclosed,  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
serve  no  good  purpose,  were  far  better  restrained.  We  know,  alas, 
that  what  constituted  sin  originally,  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  its 
heinous  feature  in  the  sight  of  the  Great  Lawgiver — ^viz.,  disobedience 
to  his  known  and  understood  commands. 
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Nor  is  this  only  my  opinion,  but  the  determination  of 
hard  and  Tostatus,  and  also  the  reply  of  Cyril  un* 
objection  of  Julian,  who  compared  tms  story  uxxto  the 
of  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Piciure  of  Adam  arhd  Eve  wUH  Na/vds. 

Aif  OTHEE  mistake  there  may  be  ia  the  picture  of  ouj 
parents,  who  after  the  manner  of  their  posterity  are 
delineated  with  a  navel ;  and  this  is  observable  not  on 
ordinary  and  stained  pieces,  but  in  the  authentic  draij 
of  TJrbin,  Angelo,  and  others.^  Which  notwithstan 
cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the 
cause,  which  we  impose  not  on  the  second,  or  what  we  ( 
unto  Nature,  we  impute  unto  naturity  itself^  that  is,  thx 
the  first  and  most  accom|dished  piece,  the  Creator  affe 
superfluities,  or  ordained  parts  without  use  or  office.^ 

^  Wild  Gthen,"}  It  is  abBeryabl&  in  the  rude  figures  of  Adam  and '. 
among  the  illuminations  of  Csedmoa's  Metrical  Parapkrase  of  Scri^ 
JSisUyry,  engraved  in  the  24th  vol.  of  the  Ar<AcBologicb.  But  worse 
takes  have  been  conmiitted  in  depicting  ''our  first  parents."  In 
gallery  of  the  convaat  of  Jesuits,  at  Lisbon,  there  is  a  fine  pictui 
Adam  in  paradise,  dressed  {qu^  after  HufaUf)  in  blue  breeches  i 
silver  buckles,  and  Eve  with  a  striped  petticoat.  In  the  dista 
appears  a  procession  of  capuchins  bearing  die  crosst. 

*  Which  'ootwithstandmg,  i&aJ\  It  seems  to  have  been  the  iakeuA 
of  our  author,  in  this  somewhat  obscure  sentence,  to  olject,  that, 
supposing  Adam  to  have  been  formed  with  a  navel^  we  suppose  a  stq 
fluity  in  that  which  was  produced  bj  nature  (oo^w^),  while  in  nat 
herself  we  affirm  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  or  useless.  It  is,  h( 
ever,  somewhat  hazsardous  to  pronounce  that  useless  whose  office  n 
not  be  veiy- obvious  to  us.  Who  will  venture  to  point  oat  the  office 
the  THummcB  in  the  male  sex  ?  or  to  say  wherefore  some  of  the  serpc 
tribes  are  provided  with  the  rudimente  of  feet  which  can  scarcely,  if 
all,  be  of  any  use  to  them  ? — a  fact  which  has  been  asserted  recently 
a  German  naturalist  of  distinction,  Dr.  Mayer,  as  the  result  of  long  ai 
veiy  extensive  anatomical  examination  of  the  principal  femflies  of  tl 
serpents.  He  thereon  proposes  a  new  division  of  the  order,— into  "Psu 
KOFTEBA,  those  snakes  whose  rudimental  fset  are  externally  yisihl^  ai 
com.prising  JBoa,  Pytkou,  Eryx,  Chthoma,  and  Tortrix  ;  CBTFDOFQDiy  j 
which  the  bonv  rudiments  are  entirely  c(mcealed  beneath  the  akin,  cm 
taining  Angms,  TypMops,  and  Aw^piMcmai  and  Chovobopodi  ao 
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F(ff  lihe  nee  of  the  navel  ie  to  continiie  the  infiemt  unto  the 
aioi^ier,  and  hy  the  vessels  thereof  to  convey  its  aliment  and 
Bosfcentation.  The  vessels  whereof  it  eonsistetb,  are  the 
umbilical  vein,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  porta,  and  implanted 
in  the  hver  of  the  infant;  two  arteries  likewise  arising  from 
the  ihacal  branches,  by  which  the  iofant  receiveth  tbe  purer 
portion  of  blood  and  spirits  £rom  the  mother ;  and  lastly,  the 
mraeJkas  or  ligamental  passage  derived  from  tbe  bottom  of 
the  bladder,  whereby  it  dischargeth  the  waterish  and  urinary 

dof  its  aliment,     l^ow  upon  the  birtb,  when  the  infant 
iketh  the  womb,  although  it  dilacerate,  and  break  the 
iavolving  membranes,  yet  do  these  vessels  bold,  and  by  the 
mediation  thereof  tbe  infant  is  connected  unto  tbe  womb^ 
jQot   only  before,  but  awbile  also  after  tbe  birth.     These 
therefore  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them  into  a 
faiot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  in&nt ;  from  whence  ensueth 
tiiat  tortaoeity  or  complicated  nodosity  we  usually  call  the 
navel ;  occasicmed  by  the  colligation  o^  vessels  before  men- 
tioned.    Now  the  navel  being  a  part,  not  precedent,  but 
sabseqnent  unto  generation,  ziativity,  or  parturition,  it  can- 
not be  well  imagined  at  the  creation  or  extraordinary  forma- 
tion of  Adami,  who  imnkedii^ly  issued  from  the  artifice  of 
€k»d ;  nor  also  that  of  Ere,  who  was  not  solemnlv  begotten, 
but  suddenly  framed,  and  anomaloady  proceeded  irom  Adam. 
And  if  we  be  led  into  condusians  Ihat  Adam  had  also  this 

Apoba,  in  wMdi  the  radiments  are  scareely,  or  not  at  aJl^  observable. — 
NfmaAeta  Acad.  CeBtar.  Natura  iMrioaorum,  torn.  xii.  p,  2. 

BeepectiDg  the  singular  rabject  of  discuasion  in  'Uiia  chapter;  it 
a{]pearB  to  me  that  not  only  Adam  and  Eye,  but  all  speoies,  both  of  the 
uimal^  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  were  created  at  once  in  their 
IMrfeet  state^  and  therefore  all  exhibiting  such  remaining  traces  of  a  less 
perfect  state,  as  tikose  i^iecies,  in  their  maturity,  retain.  If  so,  Adam 
^ww  creaied  with  the  miarics  of  an  earlier  stage  of  existence,  though  he 
lud  never  passed  through  that  stage. 

ffir  Thomas's  opinion  is  cited  and  adopted  by  Br.  John  Bulwer,  in 
las  most  curious  work^  entitled  ArUhropoTnektmorphosU :  Man  Trcms- 
finned:  or  the  At^flciai  (Manfflmg,  ffiOorieaUp  Presented,  ^c,  4to. 
Id53,  p.  401.  In  the  same  work  (p.  A^%  Dr.  B.  also  discusses  at  some 
lo^g^  Sir  Thomas's  ch^ter  on  pigmies  (c.  zi.  book  iv.).  —  See 
Jtd.  Med.,  where  Adam  is  called  ''  the  man  without  a  navel."  Koss 
kmiA  the  part  in  question  to  hwe  been  intended  by  the  Creator 
luaety  ibr  iipiauitmt ;  in  rapport  of  ^vhich  opinion  he  cites  Gantidea 
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part)  because  we  behold  the  same  in  ourselves,  the  inference 
IS  not  reasonable ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  way  of  his  forma- 
tion, or  of  the  first  animals,  did  cany  in  all  points  a  strict 
conformity  imto  succeeding  productions,  we  might  fall  into 
imaginations  that  Adam  was  made  without  teeth ;  or  that  he 
ran  through  those  notable  alterations  in  the  vessels  of  the 
heart,  which  the  infant  suffereth  afber  birth :  we  need  not 
dispute  whether  the  egg  or  bird  were  firsts  and  might  con- 
ceive that  dogs  were  created  blind,  because  we  observe  they 
are  littered  so  with  us.  Which  to  affirm,  is  to  confound,  at 
least  to  regulate  creation  unto  generation,  the  first  acts  of 
Ood,  unto  the  second  of  nature ;  which  were  determined  in 
that  general  iadulgence,  increase  and  multiply,  produce  or 
propagate  each  other ;  that  is,  not  answerably  in  all  points, 
but  in  a  prolonged  method  according  to  seminal  progression. 
Por  the  formation  of  things  at  first  was  different  fiom  their 
generation  after ;  and  although  it  had  nothing  to  precede  it, 
was  aptly  contrived  for  that  which  should  succeed  it.  And 
therefore  though  Adam  were  framed  without  this  part,  as 
having  no  other  womb  than  that  of  his  proper  principles,  yet 
was  not  his  posterity  without  the  same ;  for  the  seminaHty 
of  his  febrick  contained  the  power  thereof;  and  was  endued 
with  the  science  of  those  parts  whose  predestinations  upon 
succession  it  did  accomplish. 

All  the  navel,  therefore,  and  conjunctive  part  we  can  sup- 
pose in  Adam,  was  his  dependency  on  his  Maker,  and  the 
connexion  he  must  needs  have  unto  heaven,  who  was  the 
Son  of  God.  Eor,  holding  no  dependence  on  any  preceding 
efficient  but  God,  in  the  act  of  his  production  there  may 
be  conceived  some  connexion,  and  Adam  to  have  been  in  a 
momental  navel  with  his  Maker .^  And  although  &om  his 
carnality  and  corporal  existence,  the  conjunction  seemeth  no 
nearer  than  of  causality  and  effect ;  yet  in  his  immortal  and 
diviner  part  he  seemed  to  hold  a  nearer  coherence,  and  an 
umbilicality  even  with  God  himself.  And  so  indeed  although 
the  propriety  of  this  part  be  found  but  in  some  animals,  and 
many  species  there  are  which  have  no  navel  at  all;  yet  is  there 
onelink  and  common  connexion,  one  general  ligament,  and 

^  in  a  momental  navd  toith  hia  Maker.]  MomentcJ ;  important, 
"  Substantially  (or  in  an  important  sense),  in  a  state  of  connexion  with 
his  Maker." 
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necessary  obligation  of  all  whateyer  unto  God.  WheTehy, 
atthough  they  act  themselves  at  distance,  and  seem  to  De 
at  loose,  yet  do  they  hold  a  continuity  with  their  Maker. 
Which  catenation  or  conserving  union,  whenever  his  pleasure 
shall  divide,  let  go,  or  separate,  they  shall  fall  from  their 
existence,  essence,  and  operations ;  in  brief,  they  must  re- 
tire mto  their  primitive  nothing,  and  shrink  into  their 
chaos  again. 

They  who  hold  the  egg  was  before  the  bird,  prevent  this 
doubt  in  many  other  animals,  which  also  extendeth  imto 
them.  For  birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  vessels,  and 
the  navel  is  manifest  sometimes  a  day  or  two  after  exclusion. 
The  same  is  probable  in  all  oviparous  exclusions,  if  the 
lesser  part  of  eggs  must  serve  for  the  formation,  the  greater 
part  for  nutriment.  The  same  is  made  out  in  the  eggs  of 
snakes ;  and  is  not  improbable  in  the  generation  of  por- 
wiggles  or  tadpoles,  and  may  be  also  tme  in  some  vermi- 
parous  exclusions :  although  (as  we  have  observed  in  the 
daily  progress  in  some)  the  wiiole  maggot  is  little  enough 
to  make  a  fly,  without  any  part  remainmg.^  ^ 


CHAPTEE  VL 

Of  ike  Pietiwra  of  the  Jem  ankd  Eastern  Nations,  at  ikeW  Feasts,  especially 

WT  Savumr  at  HuPoMover, 

CoKCEBHiNC^  the  pictures  of  the  Jews,  and  eastern  nations 
st  their  feasts,  concerning  the  gesture  of  our  Saviour  at  the 
wssover,  who  is  usually  described  sitting  upon  a  stool  or 
bench  at  a  square  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve,  many 
nuike  great  doubt ;  and  (though  they  concede  a  table  gesture) 
win  hardly  allow  this  usual  way  of  session.^ 

Wherein,  restraining  no  man's  enquiry,  it  will  appear  thai 
accabation,  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a  gesture  used  by 
veiy  many  nations.    That  the  Persians  used  it,  beside  the 

*  They  who  hold,  die,']    This  paragraph  was  first  added  in  the  2nd 


^  fenion.]  See  Fenelon*B  Letter  to  the  French  Academy,  §  8,  p. 
S31.  GluBg.  1750. — J^.  I  give  this  reference,  though  I  have  not  been 
able  to  a^aul  myself  of  it. 
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because  by  that  position  he  might  be  next  the  master  oi 
feast.*  For  the  master  lying  in  the  first  of  the  last  bed. 
the  principal  guest  in  the  last  place  of  the  second,  tkey  i 
needs  be  next  each  other,  as  this  figure  doth  plainly  dec 
and  whereby  we  may  apprehend  the  feast  of  Perpenna  n 
unto  Sertorius,  described  by  Sallustius,  whose  words  ^w^e  i 
thus  xead  with  Salmasius :  Igitur  discmbuere,  Serforitis  i 
rior  m  medio  lecto,  swpra  Fahitis  ;  Antonius  in  aurnmo  ;  2 
scriha  Sertorii  Versius  ;  alter  scriba  Meccenas  in  imo,  T^id 
inter  Tarquititim  et  dominvm  Perpennam. 
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At  this  feast  there  were  but  seven,  the  middle  places  < 
the  highest  and  middle  bed  being  vacant,  and  hereat  w« 
Sertorius  the  general,  and  principal  guest  slain ;  and  so  ma 
we  make  out  what  is  delivered  by  ftutarch  in  his  life,  thai 
lying  on  his  back  and  raising  himself  up,  Perpenna  cast  him 

*  Jvl.  ScoHig,  Fim,UicmiM  ExercUationum  Problema  1. 
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self  upon  Ids  stomacb,  which  he  might  very  well  do,  heing 
master  of  the  feast,  and  lying  next  unto  him ;  and  thus  also 
from  this  tricliniary  disposure,  we  may  illustrate  that  obscure 
expression  of  Seneca ;  tnat  the  north  wind  was  in  the  middle, 
the  north-east  on  the  higher  side,  and  the  north-west  on  the 
lower,  Tor  as  appeareth  in  the  circle  of  the  winds,  the 
north-east  will  answer  the  bed  of  Antonius,  and  the  north- 
west that  of  Ferpenna, 

That  the  custom  of  feasting  upon  beds  was  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  many  deduce  from  Ezekiel,*  "  Thou  sattest 
upon  a  stately  bed,  and  a  table  prepared  before  it."  The 
custom  of  discalceation  or  putting  off  their  shoes  at  meals, 
is  conceived  to  confirm  the  same ;  as  by  that  means  keeping 
their  beds  clean ;  and  therefore  they  had  a  peculiar  charge 
to  eat  the  passover  with  their  shoes  on ;  which  injunction 
were  needless,  if  they  used  not  to  put  them  off.  However 
it  were  in  times  of  high  antiquity,  probable  it  is  that  in  after 
ages  they  conformed  unto  the  fashions  of  the  Assyrians  and 
eastern  nations,  and  lastly  of  the  Eomans,  being  reduced  by 
Pompey  imto  a  provincial  subjection.^ 

That  this  discumbency  at  meals  was  in  use  in  the  days  of 
our  Saviour,  is  conceived  probable  from  several  speeches  of 
Iiis  expressed  in  that  phrase,  even  unto  common  auditors,  as 
Luke  xiv. :  Cum  inmtatus  fueris  ad  nv/ptias,  non  discumbas  in 
pimo  loco;  and,  besides  many  more,  Matthew  xxiii.,  when 
leprehending  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  saith,  Amant 
protoclmas,  id  est,  primos  recubitua  in  cemis,  et  jprotocathe- 
^rias,  me,prim€t8  cathedras,  in  synctgogis  ;  wherein  the  terms 
are  yery  distinct,  and  by  an  antithesis  do  plainly  distinguish 
the  posture  of  sitting,  m)m  this  of  lying  on  beds.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Jews  with  the  Eomans  in  other  ceremonies  and 
rites  of  feasting  makes  probable  their  conformity  in  this. 
The  Eomans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  cenatory 
garment :  and  that  the  same  was  practised  by  the  Jews,  is 
dedacible  from  that  expostulation  of  our  Saviour  with  Simon,t 
that  he  washed  not  his  feet,  nor  anointed  his  head  with  oil ; 
the  common  civilities  at  festival  entertainments :  and  that 
expression  of  his  concerning  the  cenatory  or  wedding  gar- 

*  Ezek.  xxiii.  f  Luke  vii. 

'  Swwer  it  'were,  <&c.]    This  sentence  was  first  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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ment  ;*  and  as  some  conceive  of  the  linen  garment  of  the 
young  man,  or  St.  John ;  which  might  be  the  same  he  woze 
the  night  before  at  the  last  supper.^ 

That  they  used  this  gesture  at  the  passorer,  is  more  than 
probable  from  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  and  particu- 
larly of  Ben-Maimon  recorded  by  Scaliger,  De  JEmendaUone 
tenvporum,  Afber  the  second  cup  according  to  the  institu- 
tion, the  son  asketh,  what  meaneth  this  service  ?t  then  he 
that  maketh  the  declaration,  saith,  how  different  is  this  night 
&om  all  other  nights ;  for  aU.  other  nights  we  wash  but  once^ 
but  this  night  twice ;  aU  other  we  eat  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  but  this  only  leavened ;  all  other  we  eat  flesh  roasted, 
boOed,  or  baked,  but  this  only  roasted ;  all  other  nights  we 
eat  together  lying  or  sitting,  but  this  only  Ijnng  along.  And 
this  posture  they  used  as  a  token  of  rest  and  security  which 
they  enjoyed,  feir  different  from  that  at  the  eating  of  the 
passover  m  Egypt. 

That  this  gesture  was  used  when  our  Saviour  eat  the  pass* 
over,  is  not  conceived  improbable  from  the  words  whereby  the 
Evangelists  express  the  same,  that  is,  ayairhmivy  avaKeitrSaty 
KaraKeladaty  avaicXt6^j'ac,which  terms  do  properly  signify  this 
gesture,  in  Aristotle,  AthensBus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
aU  humane  authors ;  and  the  Mke  we  meet  with  in  the  para- 
phrastical  expression  of  Nonnus. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  not  folly  conceded,  that  this  gesture  was 
used  at  the  passover,  yet  that  it  was  observed  at  the  last 
supper  seems  almost  incontrovertible :  for  at  this  feast  or 
cenatory  convention,  learned  men  make  more  than  one  sup- 
per, or  at  least  many  parts  thereof.  The  first  was  that  legal 
one  of  the  passover,  or  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  with  bitter 
herbs,  and  ceremonies  described  by  Moses.  J  Of  this  it  is 
said,  "  Then  when  the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with  the 
twelve."  §  This  is  supposed  when  it  is  said,  that  the  supper 
beiQg  ended,  our  Saviou^  arose,  took  a  towel  and  washed  the 
disciples'  feet.  The  second  was  common  and  domestical, 
consisting  of  ordinary  and  undefined  provisions ;  of  this  it 
may  be  said,  that  our  Saviour  took  his  garment,  and  sat  down 
again,  after  he  had  washed  the  disciples*  feet,  and  performed 

*  Matt.  xxii.         f  Exod.  xii.         t  Matt.  xxvi.        §  John  xiii. 
'  the  CQTOmt  of  the  Jews,  dsc]    First  added  ia  2iid  edition. 
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tke  pi^^araiive  eiTilitieB  of  suppers ;  at  this  'tis  oonoeired 
iht  sop  was  given  vaxto  Judas,  the  original  word  implying 
seme  broth  (x  deoodaon,  not  used  at  the  pissover.  The 
thud  or  latter  part  was  eucharistical,  which  began  at  the 
bqeakiog  and  blessing  of  the  bread,  acoordins;  to  that  of 
l£atthew, "  And  as  they  were  eatings  Jesus  took  bread  and 
Uesaedit." 

ISow  although,  at  the  passoyer  or  first  su{^r,  many  haye 
doabted  this  redining  posture^  and  some  have  affirmed  that 
our  S«riour  stood,  yet  that  he  lay  down  at  the  other,  the 
auDB  men  have  acknowledged,  as  Chiysostom,f  Theophylact, 
Austin,  and  many  more.  And  if  the  tradition  wiU  hold,  the 
positicHi  is  unquestionable ;  for  the  yery  tricUmum  is  to  be 
teen  at  Eosie;,  brought  thither  by  Yespasisn,  and  graphi-* 
plucally  set  forth  by  Gasalius.^ 

Tkna  may  it  properly  be  made  out,  what  is  deliyered,  John 
liii. ;  Urat  recumbene  wnus  ex  discipulis  [ejus  in  nnu  Jew 
fuem  aUgehat ;  ''  Now  tiiere  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom 
one  of  his  disciples  whom  Jesus  loyed ;"  which  gesture  will 
oot  so  well  agree  unto  the  position  of  sitting,  but  is  natural, 
ttd  eamiot  be  avoided  in  the  la^s  of  aecubc^n.^    And  the 

'  Idu^'ift  if  it  be  not,  Ac.]    Thia  aod  tha  sozt  paiagtmpli  wero  fint 
idaed  in  ihe  2iid  edition. 

*  wkick  gesture,  dbc.']  1  am  not  aware  whether  our  author  had  any 
nftonly  for  amng'  that  **  the  back  was  advanced  by  some  pillow  or  soft 
■Artuoe."  If  it  was  so^  John  could  not  veiy  oesvefiuently  have  leaned 
hekvpon  the  boeom  of  his  master.  It  seems  prebaUo  that  eaoh  per- 
n&Jay  at  an  acute  aa^  with  the  line  of  the  table  (as  seems  implied  in 
&e  following  quotation),  in  which  case  the  head  of  John,  as  our  author 
^xenea,  p.  19,  would  hare  attained  to  about  his  master's  bosom.  It 
v»t  also  (as  it  seems  to  me)  be  supposed  that  ^be  table  was  scarcely,  if' 
itall,  higher  thaa  the  leyel  of  the  couch.  I  subjoin  Godwin's  descriptfiou 
tf  the  table,  &c.  "  The  table  being  placed  in  the  middest,  roundabout 
tbe  table  were  certain  beds,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  somethnes 
pore,  according  to  the  number  of  the  guests ;  upon  these  they  lay  down 
in  maimer  as  followeth :  each  bed  contained  three  persons,  sometimes 
more,— seldom  or  never  more  (<ivi,  fewer?)  If  one  lay  upon  the  bed, 
tiien  he  rested  the  t^per  part  of  his  body  upon  the  left  elbow,  the  lower 
put  lying  at  length  upon  the  bed :  but  if  many  lay  on  the  bed,  then  the 
iippermost  did  lie  at  the  bed's  head,  laying  his  feet  behinde  the  second's 
nek :  in  like  manner  the  third  or  fourth  did  lye,  each  resting  his  head 
in  the  other's  bosome.  Thus  John  leaned  on  Jenu^  bot^m." — Mota  and 
^anm,  p.  93,  4to.  1667. 
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Teiy  same  expreBsion  is  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  concerning  tlie 
emperor  Nerva  and  Veiento  whom  he  favoured;  Coenabat 
Nerva  cwm  paucis,  Veiento  recumbehat  propius  atque  etiam 
inamu;  and  from  this  custom  arose  the  word  iintrrriOioCi 
that  is,  a  near  and  bosom  friend.  And  therefore  Casaubon* 
justly  rejecteth  Theophylact ;  *  who  not  considering  the 
ancient  manner  of  decumbency,  imputed  this  gesture  of  the 
beloved  disciple  unto  rusticity,  or  an  act  of  incivility.  And 
thus  ali^o,  have  some  conceived  it  may  be  more  plainly  made 
out  what  is  dehvered  of  Mary  Magdalen,  that  she  ''  stood  at 
Christ's  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet 
with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head/'t 
Which  actions,  if  our  Saviour  sat,  she  could  not  perform 
standing,  and  had  rather  stood  behind  his  back  than  at  hier 
feet.  And  therefore  it  is  not  allowable,  what  is  observable 
in  many  pieces,  and  even  of  Raphael  XJrbin,  wherein  Mary 
Magdalen  is  pictured  before  our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on 
her  knees,  which  wiU  not  consist  with  the  strict  descriptiou 
and  letter  of  the  text. 

Now,  whereas  this  position  may  seem  to  be  discounte-* 
nanced  by  our  translation,  which  usually  renders  it  sitting,  it 
cannot  have  that  illation :  for  the  French  and  Italian  trans- 
lations, expressing  neither  position  of  session  nor  recubation, 
do  only  say  that  he  placed  himself  at  the  table ;  and  when 
ours  expresseth  the  same  by  sitting,  it  is  in  relation  unto 
our  custom,  time,  and  apprehension.  The  like  upon  occasion 
is  not  unusual :  so  when  it  is  said,  Luke  iv.,  Tirujac  ro  fiitXiovy 
and  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  cttm  plicdsset  Itbrvm,  ours  trans- 
lateth  it,  he  shut  or  closed  the  book ;  which  is  an  expression 
proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of  our  times,  but  not  so  agree- 
able unto  volumes  or  rolling  books,  in  use  among  the.  Jews^ 
not  only  in  elder  times,  but  even  unto  this  day.  So  when 
it  is  said,  the  Samaritan  delivered  unto  the  host  twopence- 

*  Not,  in  Ev<mg,  f  Luke  vii. 

*  Theophylact,']  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgary,  lived  980ih  yeare 
of  Christe,  in  whicli  time  the  empire  being  truislated  into  Grermanye, 
and  the  maner  of  lying  at  all  meales  translated  into  the  maner  of  sitting,, 
which  was  most  used  among  the  northern  nations,  gftve  the  bishop 
occasion  to  taxe  the  Jewish  and  Koman  forme  of  lying  as  uncouth  and 
uncivil :  every  nation  preferring  their  owne  customes,  and  condemning^ 
all  other  as  barbarians. — Wr, 
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for  the  pioyisioii  of  the  Leyite,  and  when  our  Saviour  agreed 
with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  a  day,  in  strict  translation  it 
should  be  seven-pence  bal^enny,  and  is  not  to  be  conceived 
our  common  penny,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  ounce.  For  the 
word  in  the  original  is  Irivdpiov,  m  Latin  denariu8y  and  with 
the  Eomaos  did  value  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  which, 
after  fire  shillings  the  ounce,  amounteth  unto  seven-pence 
ha]Q)emi7  ^^  ^^^  manej. 

liedj,  whereas  it  might  be  conceived  that  they  ate  the 
passoyer,  standing  rather  than  sitting,  or  lying  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  institution.  Exodus  xii.,  "  Thus  shall  you  eat  with 
your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  youjr  feet,  and  your  staff 
m  your  hand ;"  the  Jews  themselves  reply,  this  was  not 
veqiiired  of  sucoeediug  generations,  and  was  not  observed 
hat  in  the  passover  of  Egypt.  And  so  also  many  other 
injmictions  were  afterward  omitted :  as  the  taking  up  of 
the  paschal  lamb  from  the  tenth  day,  the  eating  of  it  in  their 
hxaes  dispersed,  the  striking  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts, 
and  the  eatiag  thereof  in  haste ;  solemnities  and  ceremonies 
pnmitively  enjoined,  afterward  omitted ;  as  was  also  this 
of  station :  for  the  occasion  ceasing,  and  being  in  security, 
tbey  applied  themselves  unto  gestures  in  use  among  them. 

Sow  m  what  order  of  recumbency  Christ  and  the  disciples 
were  disposed,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  Casalius,  &om 
i^Lateran  trielimtim,  will  teU  us,  that  there  being  thirteen, 
fre  lay  down  in  the  first  bed,  five  in  the  last,  and  three  in 
the  middle  bed ;  and  that  our  Saviour  possessed  the  upper 
place  thereof.  That  John  lay  in  the  same  bed  seems  plain, 
Wuse  he  leaned  on  our  Saviour's  bosom.  That  reter 
Bwde  the  third  in  that  bed,  conjecture  is  made,  because  he 
keckoned  unto  John,  as  being  next  him,  to  ask  of  Christ  who 
it  was  that  should  betray  him  P  That  Judas  was  not  far  off, 
seems  probable,  not  only  because  he  dipped  in  the  same  dish, 
ta  because  he  was  so  near  that  our  Saviour  could  hand  the 
wp  nnto  him.^ 

*  ^OTD  in  what  (yrder,  d:c.]    This  paragraph  was  added  in  2nd  edit.. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

Of  ihe  Picture  (if  <mrStt9ianrwUkLoMjj^ff€^^^ 


AsroTHEB  picture  there  ia  of  our  Sayiour  described  with 
long  hair/  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
description  sent  by  Lentulus  unto  the  senate.^    Wherein. 

^  Another  picture,  dkeJ]  A  very  beantiM  head  of  oar  Sairioor  has 
reoently  been  engraved  in  mezzotint,  by  J.  Rogera.  It  i»  a  oopy  feom. 
a  gem,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  order  of  l^berius  Caesar,  and  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Pope  Innocent  YIII.  by  the  emperor  of  the  Turks 
as  a  ransom  for  his  brother. 

Another  error  has  been  noticed  by  some  oommsntators  in  repFegent- 
ing  our  Lord  with  a  crown  of  long  thorns,  whereas  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  of  the  aeam/thMi,  or  bears-foot,  a  prickly  pliu&t>  very 
unlike  a  thorn.     See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  loc. 

\_hi8  dcBcription  sent  by  Lentulus,  dhc]  Or  rather  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Lentulus,  ftc. ;  for  this  letter  is  now  known  to  hare  been  a 
forgery.  The  supposed  autlior  was  a  Boman  governor  of  Syria ;  of 
whom  it  was  pret^ided  that  he  was  a  follower  of  our  Lord,  and  that  he 
gave  a  description  of  his  person  in  a  letter  to  the  senate.  This  was 
however  obviously  insupposable  at  a  period  when  the  governors  of 
provinces  addressed  the  emperor,  and  no  longer  the  senate ;  to  say- 
nothing  of  l^e  style,  which  is  by  no  means  Augustan,  The  foet  is,  as 
has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  when  publick  opinion  had  been  made  up 
as  to  the  probable  i^q^earance  of  our  Lord's  person,  this  letter  comes 
out  to  setUe  the  point.  In  No.  70264  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  pre- 
served a  copy  of  this  letter,  on  vdlum,  in  the  beautifol  handwriting  of 
the  celebrated  German  dwarf  Math.  Buchinger,  which  he  sent  "to  his 
patron,  Lord  Oxford.  It  contains  also  a  portrait  agre^g  with  tiw 
description  given  in  the  letter.  This  letter  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  occurs,  Christ,  Mag.  1764,  p.  455,  and  other  places. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  reputed  original  portraits  of  the 
Bedeemer  is  that  said  to  have  been  received  by  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  mentioned  by  Evagriiu.  Eusebius  giniBS  a  letter  sent  by  the 
said  Abgar  to  Jesus  Chris^  professing  the  otmviction  which  the  Be- 
deemer's  miracles  had  wrought  in  his  mind  of  the  divine  character  of 
our  Lord,  and  entreating  him  to  come  to  Edessa  and  cure  a  disease 
Tinder  wHch  the  king  had  long  laboured ; — ^together  with  our  Lord's 
answer,  declining  to  come,  but  promising  to  send  a  disciple  to  heal  the 
king.  For  these  letters  see  Hone's  Apocryphal  New  TeOament.  In  his 
Every-Day  Booh,  Jan.  13th,  he  gives  a  wood-cut  of  the  portrait.  In  the 
London  Literary  Gfaaette  of  Nov.  29,  1834,  is  a  much  better  account  of 
the  circumstance,  in  a  review  of  Baron  ffvihoJjTs  History  ofArmenie^ 
published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society.  I  subjoin  his  account  of 
the  picture.     '^  Abgar  sent  a  painter  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  Saviour^ 
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tlie  liuid  of  the  piiiiier  ia  not  aocoaahle,  but  i^^ 
it  of  the  commoii  spectator :.  concerrixig  he  obseiyed  this 
shion  of  his  hair,  because  he  was  a  Nazarite ;  and  con« 
)imding  a  Nazarite  by  tow,  with  those  by  birth  or  educa- 
ion. 
The  Nazarite  by  vow  is  declared,  Kumbers  vi. ;  and  was 
refrain  three  things,  drinking  of  wine,  cutting  the  hair, 
id  approaching  imto  the  dead ;  and  such  an  one  was  Samp- 
Ifion.    Now  that  our  Saviour  was  a  Nazarite  after  this  kind, 
\we  haYe  no  reason  to  determine ;  for  he  drank  wine,  and 
therefore  called  by  the  Pharisees  a  wine-bibber;  he 
)proached  also  the  dead,  as  when  he  raised  from  death 

and  the  daughter  <^  Jairus. 
The  other  iNazarite  was  a  topical  appellation,  and  appli« 
unto  each  as  were  bom  in  iNaeareth,  a  city  of  Galilee^ 
id  in  the  tnbe  of  KapthaLL  Neither,  if  strictly  taken,  waa 
Saviour  in  this  sense  a  Nazarite,  for  he  was  bom  in 
lehem  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  might  receive  that 
le  because  he  abode  in  that  city,  and  was  not  only  con- 
[feived  therein,  but  th^*e  also  passed  the  silent  part  of  his  life 
tiafter  his  return  from  Egypt ;  as  is  delivered  by  Matthew, 
^  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  he  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene."  Both  which  kinds  of  Nazarites,  as 
they  are  distinguishable  by  Zain,  and  Tsade  in  the  BLebrew, 
so  in  the  Ghreek,  by  Alpha  and  Omega :  for,  as  Janseniua 
obeerveth,*  where  the  votary  Nazarite  is  mentioned,  it  is 
written,  No^^opaXoC)  as  Levit.  vi.  and  Lament,  iv.    Where  it 

*  Jan9k  CHmeardia  JEvemgdieiLr 

if  he  would  not  yonchsafb  io  visit  Edessa.  The  painter  made  many  yain 
atfcempts  to  draw  a  correct  likeness  of  oar  Saviour.  But  Jeras,  being 
willing  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  King  Abgar,  took  a  clean  handkerchief 
and  Implied  it  to  his  countenance.  In  that  same  hour,  by  a  miraculous 
power,  his  features  and  likeness  were  represented  on  the  handkerchief." 
The  picture  thus  miraoulouBly  produced,  is  said  to  have  been  the  means 
of  delivering  the  city  from  the  siege  laid  to  it  by  Ohosroes,  the  Persian, 
500  years  afterwards.  Thaddeus  went  to  Edessa  after  Christ's  ascension 
and  heded  Abgar. 

See  also  3fr.  W.  ShtttfMm'i  Life  of  Christ,  where  will  be  found  a 
4M^iou8  account  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ,  published  in  prints, 
ecnns,  &c.  Mr,  Huttman  spells  the  name  of  tibe  king  of  Bdessa, 
Agbar, 
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is  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  we  read  it,  Na^o^paioc,  as  in  Mat- 
thew, Luke,  and  John ;  only  Mark,  who  writ  his  gospel  at 
Borne,  did  Latinize  and  wrote  it  Na^apiyvoc. 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 

Of  the  Picture  of  Abraham  aacrijicing  Isaac. 

In"  the  picture  of  the  immolation  of  Isaac,  or  Abraham 
sacrificing  his  son,  Isaac  is  described  as  a  little  boy;®  whicb: 
notwithstanding  is  not  consentaneous  unto  the  authority  of 
expositors,  or  the  circumstance  of  the  text.  Por  therein  it 
is  delivered  that  Isaac  carried  on  his  back  the  wood  for  tho 
sacrifice,  which  being  an  holocaust  or  bumt-offering  to  b© 
consumed  unto  ashes,  we  cannot  well  conceive  a  burthen  for 
a  boy ;  but  such  a  one  unto  Isaac,  as  that  which  it  typified 
was  unto  Christ,  that  is,  the  wood  or  cross  whereon  he  suf- 
fered, which  was  too  heavy  a  load  for  his  shoulders,  and  was 
fain  to  be  relieved  therein  by  Simon  of  Cjrrene.^ 

Again  he  was  so  far  from  a  boy,  that  he  was  a  man  grown, 
and  at  his  full  stature,  if  we  believe  Josephus,  who  placeth 
him  in  the  last  of  adolescency,  and  makes  him  tWenty-five 
years  old.  And  whereas  in  the  vulgar  translation  he  is 
termed  jptier,^  it  must  not  be  strictly  apprehended  (for  that 

^  as  a  little  hayJ]  More  absurd  representations  have  been  made  of 
this  event.  Bourgoanne  notices  a  painting  in  Spain  where  Abraham  is 
preparing  to  shoot  Isaac  with  a  pistol !  Phil.  Rohr  (Pictor  Erra/fia) 
mentions  one  in  which  Abraham's  weapon  was  a  sword. 

*  too  heavy  a  load,  d:c.]  Some  painters  have  accordingly  represented 
Christ  and  Simon  of  Cyrene  as  both  employed  in  carrying  the  cross. 
Some  have  supposed,  as  Lipsius  notices,  that  only  a  part  (probably  the 
transverse  portion)  of  the  cross  was  borne  by  our  Lord. — Lipsii  Opera, 
vol.  iii.  p.  658. 

'  ptier.]  In  the  Greeke  the  word  [irate]  is  ambiguous  and,  as  wee  say, 
polysemon,  signifying  diverselye  according  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates :  as  when  it  relates  to  a  lord  and  master  it  signifies  a  servant^ 
and  is  to  bee  soe  translated  :  where  itt  relates  to  a  father  itt  signifyes  a 
Sonne.  The  old  translation  is  therefore  herein  faulty,  which  takes  the 
word  in  the  prime  grammatical  sense  for  a  child,  which  is  not  always 
true.  In  the  4th  cap.  of  the  Acts,  vers.  25,  itt  renders  d^atid  rov  waidoQ 
ffov,  David  pueri  tui,  and  in  the  27th;7rai^d  cov  'Iiyo-oDv  puerum  tuum 
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1^  properly  endeth  in  puberty,  and  extendeth  but  unto  four- 
teen), but  respectively  unto  Abraham,  who  was  at  that  time 
aiboTe  six  score.  And  therefore  also  herein  he  was  not  un- 
like unto  him,  who  was  aflter  led  dumb  unto  the  slaughter, 
and  commanded  by  others,  who  had  legions  at  command ; 
that  is,  in  meekness  and  humble  submission.  For  had  he 
lesisted,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  his  aged  parent  to 
kve  enforced ;  and  many  at  his  years  have  performed  such 
acts,  as  few  besides  at  any.  David  was  too  strong  for  a 
lion  and  a  bear ;  Fompey  had  deserved  the  name  of  Great ; 
Alexander  of  the  same  cognomination  was  generalissimo  of 
Greece ;  and  Annibal,  but  one  year  after,  succeeded  Asdru- 
M  in  that  memorable  war  against  the  Bomans. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Of  the  PidvTe  of  Mosea  vM  Horns. 

Lr  many  pieces,  and  some  of  ancient  bibles,  Moses  is 
described  with  homs.^  The  same  description  we  find  in  a 
niTer  medal ;  that  is,  upon  one  side  Moses  homed,  and  on  the 
rererse  the  commandment  against  sculptile  images.  Which 
is  conceived  to  be  a  coinage  of  some  Jews,  in  derision  of 
Christians,  who  first  began  that  portrait.^ 

The  ground  of  this  absurdity  was  surely  a  mistake  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  the  history  of  Moses  when  he  descended 
&oni  the  mount,  upon  the  affinity  of  haren  and  karan,  that 
U)  an  horn,  and  to  shine,  which  is  one  quality  of  horn.  The 
^gar  translation  conforming  unto  the  former ;  Ignordbat 
^vbd  corwuta  esset  fades  ejus.*  Qui  videhcmt  faciem  Mosis 
«»c  eomufam.  But  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  translated  by 
Paulns  Pagius,  hath  otherwise  expressed  it :  Moses  nescielai 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  29,  30. 

lesoffl,  in  both  places  absurdly :  which  Beza  observed  and  corrected ; 
^®^^8ring  the  .first  by  the  word  servant,  and  the  later  by  the  word 
"onne  ri|htlye  and  leamedlye. — Wr. 

'  h  many  pieces,  <fec.]  And  in  Michael  Angelo's  Statue  of  Moses  in 
^t.^eWBatRome. 

*  The  some  ducrivtion,  <lre.]  This  sentence  was  first  added  in  2nd 
edition. 
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quod  muUm  esaet  splendor  gloria  imltus  ejiis.  Ist  viderunt 
Jilii  Israel  quod  tnulta  esset  claritas  qlorim  faciei  MoH^^ 
The  expression  of  the  Septuagint  is  as  large,  Itliioffrat  if  6\f/ic 
rov  'xputfAUTo^  Tov irpoowcov^GloriJkaitua  eat  aspeetm  cutis,  seu 
cohris  faciei. 

And  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  well  explained 
by  another  of  the  New ;  wherein  it  is  delivered,  that  "  they 
could  not  sted&atl^  behold  the  face  of  Moses,"  *  ha  Tr^y  B6£a^ 
Tov  Tpotrunrovy  that  IB,  for  the  ghny  of  his  countenance.  Axtd 
surely  the  exposition  of  one  text  is  best  performed  by  axi* 
other;^  men  Tuinly  interposbig  their  constructions,  where 
the  Scripture  deddeth  the  controversy.  And  therefore  some 
have  seemed  too  active  in  their  expositions,  who  in  the  stoxy 
of  Eahab  the  harlot,  have  given  notice  that  the  word  also 
signifieth  an  hostess  ;  for  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  she 
is  plainly  termed  iropvri^  which  sigpciifies  not  an  hostess,  but  a 
pecuniary  and  prostituting  harlot,t  a  term  applied  unto  Lais 
by  the  Qreeks,  and  distinguished  from  era/pa,  or  arnica,  as 
may  appear  in  the  thirteenth  of  Athenaras, 

And  therefore  moce  allowable  is  the  translation  of  Tre- 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  13. 

f  What  kind  of  liarlot  she  was,  read  Comar,  de  VUa  Mia. 

'  3Ki  the  Ckaidee,  dfc]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

^  aaMthiOr.']    This  is  a  goldoi  rale,  as  neoessaiy  as  in&lfible. — Wr, 

^  in  tke  episiUf  dErc]  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (on  Joshua  ii.  2),  admitting' 
that  irojovif  generally  signifies  a  prostitute,  contends  nevertheless  that  it 
might  not  have  been  used  in  that  sense  here :  he  asks  why  the  derived 
meaning  of  the  word,  from  iropvata,  to  sell,  may  not  have  reference  to 
gwdsy  as  well  as  to  permm  t  In  that  sense  he  observes  the  Chaldee 
Targum  understood  the  word,  and  in  their  translation  ga^e  it  aooord- 
ingly  the  meaning  of  a  twvem  keeper,  fie  concludes  rather  a  long  article 
by  saying,  ''  it  is  most  likely  that  die  was  a  single  woman,  or  widow, 
who  got  her  bread  honestly,  by  keeping  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
strangers. "  He  proceeds  however  in  this  criticiBm,  on  a  principle 
-which  he  has  elsewhere  laid  down,  **  that  the  writerB  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament scarcely  ever  quote  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  Septuagint 
translation ;"  thus  he  contents  himself  with  a  rabbinical  version  of  the 
LXX — and  to  that  interpretation  would  bind  the  apostle. 

Br.  GiU  notices  the  rabbinical  authorities  in  fivonr  of  the  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  remarks  that  the  Jews  commonly 
take  Bahab  to  be  a  harlot ;  and  that  generally  speaking,  in  those  times 
and  countries  such  as  kept  public  houses  were  prostitutes.  He  notioee 
the  Greek  version  and  decidedly  leans  to  the  usual  acoeptation  of  tiie 
term. 
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BeH&QS,  quod  splendida  facta  esset  cutis  faciei  ejus;  or  as 

Estius  h&tli  interpreted  i%  fades  ejus  erat  radiosa,  his  face 

was  radiant,  and  dispersing  beams  like  many  horns  and  cones 

sboat  his  head ;  wbieh  is  also  canBana&t  unto  the  ori£;inal 

a^nification,  and  yet  obserred  in  the  pieces  of  our  Saviour, 

end  the  Yirgin  Miuy,  who  are  commonly  drawn  with  scintil- 

lations,  or  radiant  halos  about  their  head ;  which,  after  the 

IFrendi  eroression,  are  usually  termed  the  glory. 

I^ow  ify  besides  this  occasional  mistake,  any  man  shall  con- 
tend a  propriety  in  this  picture,  and  that  no  injuiy  is  done 
unto  truth  by  this  description,  because  an  horn  is  the  hiero- 
^^liiek  of  authority,  power,  and  dignity,  and  in  this  meta- 
"pbar  is  often  used  in  Scripture ;  the  piece  I  confess  jn  this 
acception  is  harmless  and  agreeable  unto  Moses ;  and,  under 
Bach  emblematical  oonstructionB,  we  find  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  AttQa  king  of  the  Huns,  in  ancient  medals  are 
described  with  horns.    But  if  from  the  common  mistake,  or 
maj  Bolary  consideFation,  we  persist  in  this  description,  we 
I  vilify  the  mystery  of  the  irradiation,  and  authorize  a  danger-^ 
OOB  piece,  conformable  unto  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  which 
was  the  sun,  and  therefore  described  with  horns,  as  is  deli- 
rered  by  Macrobius;  Mammonem  quern  Deum  solem  oeci- 
ientem  lAbyes  exisHmant,  arietinis  comihus  flngunt,  quibu$ 
id  animal  valet,  sieut  radOs  sol.    We  herein  also  imitate  the 
mctore  of  Fan,,  and  pagan  emblem  of  nature.    And  if  (as 
Macrobius  and  very  good  authors  concede)  Bacchus  (who  is 
also  described  with  horns),  be  the  same  deity  with  the  sim ; 
■nd  if  (as  Yossius  well  contendeth)*  Moses  and  Bacchus 
were  the  same  person ;  their  descriptions  must  be  relatiye, 
or  the  tauricomoas  picture  of  the  one,  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  other.^ 

*  J)c  Online  JdoHdUoriai, 

*  am,y  sciary  contlderatum.']  Solaryi,  'relating  to  the  sun/— Th» 
fiebrarpr  word  used  in  this  passage  si&;nffiea  to  ^oat  forth,  and  may  be 
i^l^ed  perhafB  to  rays  of  ligiity  as  w^  as  to  horns.  Bp.  Taylor,  in  hia 
Moiy  J>yinff,  p.  17*  deseribet  the  rinng  aim,  as  "peeping  oyer  the 
eastern  hills^  Sirugting  out  his  golden  horns,  <kc,** — /# 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Of  the  SciUchetms  of  ike  Twelve  Tribes  of  leniet. 

We  will  not  pass  over  the  scutcheons  of  the  tribes  of  Ii 
as  they  are  usually  described  in  the  maps  of  Canaar 
several  other  pieces ;  generally  conceived  to  be  the  pi 
coats,  and  distinctive  badges  of  their  several  tribes. 
Eeuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah  a 
rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a  sword  impale 
point  erected,  &c.*  The  ground  whereof  is  the  last  b 
diction  of  Jacob,  wherein  he  respectively  draweth  cor 
risons  from  things  here  represented. 

Now  herein  although  we  allow  a  considerable  measui 
truth,  yet  whether,  as  they  are  usually  described,  these  y 
the  proper  cognizances,  and  coat-arms  of  the  tribes ;  whei 
in  this  manner  applied,  and  upon  the  grounds  presun 
material  doubts  remain. 

Por  first,  they  are  not  strictly  made  out  from  the  prop 
tical  blessing  of  Jacob ;  for  Simeon  and  Levi  have  disti 
coats,  that  is,  a  sword,  and  the  two  tables,  yet  are  they 
Jacob  included  in  one  prophecy ;  "  Simeon  and  Levi  ; 
brethren,  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitation 
So  Joseph  beareth  an  ox,  whereof  notwithstanding  there 
no  mention  in  this  prophecy ;  for  therein  it  is  said, "  Jose 
is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitfrd  bough  by  a  well ;  '* 
which  repetition  are  intimated  the  two  tribes  descendi 
from  him,  Ephraim  and  Manasses ;  whereof  notwithstandi 
Ephraim  only  beareth  an  ox.  True  it  is,  that  inany  yej 
after,  in  the  benediction  of  Moses,  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  "B 
glory  is  like  the  firstlings  of  his  bullock :  '*  and  so  we  m 
concede,  what  Vossius  learnedly  declareth,  that  the  Egyptian 
represented  Joseph  in  the  symbol  of  an  ox; ;  for  thereby  w 
best  implied  the  dream  of  Pharaoh,  which  he  interprete 
the  benefit  bv  agriculture,  and  provident  provision  of  coi 
which  he  performed ;  and  therefore  did  Serapis  bear  a  bush 
upon  his  head. 

Again,  if  we  take  these  two  benedictions  together,  tl 
resemblances  are  not  appropriate,  and  Moses  therein  coi 

*  GreiLzliz. 
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forms  not  unto  Jacob ;  for  that  which  in  the  phophecy  of 
Jacob  is  appropriated  unto  one,  is  in  the  blessing  of  Moses 
made  common  unto  others.  So,  whereas  Judah  is  compared 
unto  a  lion  by  Jacob,  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,  the  same  is 
applied  unto  Dan  by  Moses,  "  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp,  he  shall 
leap^from  Basban ;  "  and  also  unto  Gad,  ^'  he  dwelleth  as  a 
lion.'; 

Thirdly,  if  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were 
it  not  probably  a  lion  rampant,  as  it  is  commonly  described, 
but  rather  couchant  or  dormant,  as  some  heralds  and  rabbins 
do  determine,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  Hecumhens 
dormisti  ut  leo,  ^^  He  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  young  lion, 
who  shall  rouse  him?" 

Lastly,  when  it  is  said,  "  Every  man  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of 
their  father's  house  ;"♦  upon  enquiry  what  these  standards 
and  ensigns  were,  there  is  no  small  incertainty,  and  men  con- 
form not  unto  the  prophecy  of  Jacob.    Christian  expositors 
are  £ain  herein  to  rely  upon  the  rabbins,  who  notwithstand- 
ing are  various  in  their  traditions,  and  confirm  not  these 
common  descriptions.     For  as  for  inferior  ensigns,  either  of 
particular  bands  or  houses,  they  determine  nothing  at  all ; 
and  of  the  four  principal  or  legionary  standards,  that  is,  of 
Judah,  !Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan  (imder  every  one  whereof 
marched  three  tribes),  they  explain  them  very  variously. 
Jonathan,  who  compiled  the  Targnm,  conceives  the  colours 
of  these  banners  to  answer  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate, and  upon  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  engraven.f 
So  the  standard  for  the  camp  of  Judah  was  of  three  colours, 
according  unto  the  stones,  chalcedony,  sapphire,  and  sardo- 
nyx ;  and  therein  were  expressed  the  names  of  the  three 
tribes,  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zabulon ;  and   in  the  midst 
thereof  was  written, "  Eise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thy  enemies  be 
•    scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee,  flee  before  thee :%  in 
j  it  was  also  the  portrait  of  a  Hon.     The  standard  of  Eeuben 
was  also  of  three  colours,  sardine,  topaz,  and  amethyst ; 
\  therein  were  expressed  the  names  of  Eeuben,  Simeon,  and 
Gad,  in  the  midst  was  written,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 

*  Num.  iL 

t  The  like  also  P.  Fagius  upon  the  Targam  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
of  Onkelos,  Num.  i*  X  Num.  x. 

VOL.  II.  3> 
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our  God,  the  Lord  is  one ;"  *  therein  was  also  the  portraiture 
of  a  hart.  But  Abeneera  and  others,  beside  the«colours  of 
the  field,  do  set  down  other  charges,  in  Eeuben's  the  form  of 
a  man  or  mandrake,  in  that  of  Judah  a  Uon,  in  Ephriam's  an 
ox,  in  Dan's  the  figure  of  an  eagle. 

And  thus  indeed  the  four  figures  in  the  banners  of  the 
principal  squadrons  of  Israel,  are  answerable  unto  the  cheru- 
bims  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  ;t  every  one  carrying  the  form 
of  all  these.  As  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  thev  four  had 
the  likeness  of  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion  on 
the  right  side,  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left 
side,  they  four  had  also  the  face  of  an  eagle.  And  confor- 
mable hereunto  the  pictures  of  the  evangelists  (whose  gospels 
are  the  Christian  banners)  are  set  forth  with  the  addition  of 
a  man  or  angel,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  And  these 
symbolically  represent  the  office  of  angels  and  mimsters  of 
Q-od's  will,  in  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  the  Hon,  service  and  ministerial 
officiousness  as  in  tne  ox,  expedition  or  celerity  of  execution 
as  in  the  eagle.® 

*  Deut.  vi.  t  Ezek.  i. 

^  eagle.]    The  reasons  which  the  fathers  give  of  these  embleniB  is 
excellent  and  proper.     St.  Matthew  insists  on  those  prophecyes  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  hath  an  angel,  asitt  were  revealing  those  things  to 
him.     St.  Marke  insists  most  Aipon  his  workes  of  wonder  and  miraclee, 
and  therefore  hathe  the  lyon  of  Judah  by  him.  St.  Luke  is  most  copioua 
in  those  storyes  which  set  forthe  his  passive  obedience,  and  therefore 
hathe  the  b6a>st  of  sacrifice  by  him.      And  lastly,  St.  John,   whose 
gospel  sores  like  the  eagle  up  to  heaven,  and  expresses  the  divinity  of 
Ohriste  in  such  a  sublime  manner  above  all  the  rest,  hath  therefore 
that  bird  set  by  him.     They  were  shortly,  but  excellently  expresst  by 
these  four  emblems  at  the  pedestal  of  Prince  Henrye's  pillar,  each  of 
them  in  a  scroll  uttering  these  four  wordes,  which  make  up  a  verse. 
JBoppectOy  by  the  angel,  impavidusj  by  the  lion,  patienter,  by  the~  oxe^ 
dim  renovaboTy  by  tiie  eagle. —  TFr. 

The  dean's  expose  reminds  us  of  that  of  Victorinus,  Bishop  of  Petau, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  (in  his  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred 
Literature,  &c.,  p.  199,  vol.  i.).  In  his  Comment  on  the  4th  chap,  of 
Rev.  V.  6,  7,  the  bishop  remarks  : — "The  four  living  creatures  are  the 
four  gospels.  The  lion  denotes  Mabk,  in  whom  the  voice  of  a  lion, 
roaring  in  the  wilderness,  is  heard ;  tJie  voice  of  one  that  crieth  in  the 
wildemesSy  cfcc.  Matthew,  who  has  the  resemblance  of  a  many  en- 
deavours to  show  us  the  family  of  Mary,  from  whom  Christ  took  flesh  ; 
he  speakes  of  liim  as  a  man  ;  the  book  of  the  generations,  d'c.     Luke, 
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From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  ohserve  that  these  descrip- 
tioBs,  the  most  authentic  of  any,  are  neither  agreeable  unto 
one  another,  nor  unto  the  scutcheons  in  question.  Por 
though  they  agree  in  Ephraim  and  Judah,  that  is,  the  ox  and 
the  hon,  yet  do  they  differ  in  those  of  Dan  and  £euben,  as 
fiur  as  an  eagle  is  different  irom  a  serpent,  and  the  figure  of 
a  man,  hart,  or  mandrake,  from  three  bars  wave.  Wherein 
notwithstanding  we  rather  declare  the  incertainty  of  arms  in 
this  particular,^  than  any  way  question  their  antiquity ;  for 

irho  idates  the  priesthood  of  Zecharias  offering  sacrifioe  for  the  people, 
Ac,  has  the  resemblance  of  a  ccHf.  3oBS,  like  an  eagle  with  out- 
■tretched  wings  soaring  aloft,  speaks  concerning  the  Word  op  God, 
ie.**  But  here  we  find  yarious  opinions  ;  for  while  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
Oonunentary  on  Matthew,  and  Gregory  in  his  4th  Homily  on  Ezekiel, 
cne  the  same  version  as  Yictorinus,  St.  Angnstine  assigns  the  m^ui  to 
lUrk,  and  the  lion  to  Matthew.  And  the  dean,  in  the  preceding  note, 
Uk>wB  those  who  leeard  Matthew's  man  to  have  been  an  angel. 

*  ikt  incertainty  of  arms  in  this  particiUar,']     Not  a  few  of  our  anti- 

^tarian  writers,  theologians,  as  well  as  hertJds,  have  been  anxions  to 

tnoe  the  origin  of  heraldry  to  th^  Bible.     Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Impresse 

;  tf  Oodf  says,  ''  H  the  testament  of  the  patriarchs  had  as  much  credit  as 

lotiqiiity,  all  the  'patriarchs  had  their  armes  assigned  them  by  Jacob : 

i  Jndah  a  lyon,  Dan  a  aerpent,  Nepthali  a/a  hindef  Benjamin  a  toolf, 

!  Jneph  a  bough,  and  so  of  the  rest."       Wwks,  fol.  1648,  p.  406,  E. 

In  Kr.  Jefferson's  copy  occurs  the  following  MS.  note.      **  Sir  John 

^nstwick,  in  his  MS.  history  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Chichester,  derives 

^practice  of  heraldnr  from  Gen.  i.  14.     'Let  them  be  for  signs,* — 

wlridi  he  refers  to  heraldic  signs." 

Sylvanus  Morgan  begins  with  the  creation ;  "  deducing  from  the 
pinciples  of  nature  "  his  Sphere  of  Gentry,  which  he  divides  into  four 
books,  the  first  entitled  Adam's  shield,  or  nobility  native  ;  the  2nd, 
Joseph's  coat,  or  nobility  dative,  &c.  In  the  latter  he  gives  a  curiously 
flDgraven  representation,  and  a  description  of  Joseph's  whole  achieve* 
">ent;  his  coat  being  per  fesse  imbatled  Argent  a/nd  Gules  out  of  a 
W^dl  a  Tree  growing  Proper,  ensigned  with  a  Helmet  of  a  KniglU 
**«>»,  wu  of  a  crown  Mv/ral  Gides,  a  Wheatsheaf  Or  /  his  Mantles  being 
« tiiree  sorts :  the  outmost  being  that  of  the  govm,  being  cloth  of  gold 
™«iwith5rmiw«,  Erminees,  Erminois,9.ndBnninets;  the  next  being  that 
« the  Cloak,  accompanying  him  in  all  his  adversities,  being  lined  Vaire, 
rairy,  and  Cvppa  ;  the  outside  Pwrple:  the  third  being  the  Mantle  for  his 
^^^en\,  being  mantled  Sahle,  lined  Argent;  his  Motto,  NecSortinec 
^<rto;  having  his  wife's  armes  in  an  In-Escutcheon,  she  being  the 
wghter  and  heir  of  Potiphar,  Prince  and  Priest  of  On  :  his  Sword  and 
L™1«  on  the  left  side.  Thus  he  is  a  publick  person,  conferring  honours 
Y^^(Mlity  Dative  to  his  brethren  !  ! " — Sphere  of  Gentry,  book  ii.  p.  72. 
[Alas !  for  poor  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  to  be  thus  blazoned  I 
iljwter  Morgan,   in  setting  forth  the  Camp  of  Israel,  seemeth  not 

d2 
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hereof  more  ancient  examples  there  are  than  the  scutcheons 
of  the  tribes,  if  Osyris,  Mizraim,  or  Jupiter  the  Just,  were 
the  son  of  Cham ;  for  of  his  two  sons,  as  Diodorus  deli- 
vereth,  the  one  for  his  device  gave  a  dog,  the  other  a  wolf. 
And,  beside  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  many  ancient  Greeks, 
if  we  receive  the  conjecture  of  Vossius,  that  the  crow  upon 
Corvinus'  head  was  but  the  figure  of  that  animal  upon  his 
helmet,  it  is  an  example  of  antiquity  among  the  Eomans. 

But  more  widely  must  we  walk  if  we  follow  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cabalists,  who  in  each  of  the  four  banners  inscribe  a 
letter  of  the  tetragrammaton,  or  quadriliteral  name  of  God ; 
and  mysterizing  their  ensigns,  do  make  the  particular  ones 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  accommodable  unto  the  twelve  signs  in 
the  zodiac,  and  twelve  months  in  the  year ;  but  the  tetrar- 
chical  or  general  banners  of  Judah,  Beuben,  Ephraim,  and 

less  exactly  informed  as  to  the  precise  bearing  of  each  tribe  {Ibid. 
p.  78). 

Judah  bare  Gules,  a  Lyon  coucbant  or^  (lBci%L 

Zabulun's  black  Ship's  like  to  a  man  of  warr. 
IssACHAR's^Me  between  two  burthens  girt, 

As  Dan's  Sly  Snake  lies  in  a  field  of  vert.  fftott]^. 

AsHUB  with  azure  a  Cup  of  Gold  sustains, 
And  Nepthali's  Hind  tripa  o*er  the  flowry  plains. 

Ephbadi's  strong  Ox  lyes  with  the  couchant  Aart,    ^SSBtfit 
Manasseh's  Tree  its  branches  doth  impart. 
Benjamin's  Wolfe  in  the  field  gules  resides, 

Beuben's  field  argent  and  blew  Bam  Waved  glideB.  J^OUtlft* 
Simeon  doth  beare  the  Sword :  and  in  that  manner 
Gad  having  pitched  his  Tent  sets  up  his  Barmer. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  our  author  shrewdly  remarks,  the  *'  de- 
scriptions" of  the  conoacenti  are  not  "agreeable  unto  one  another." 
Andrew  Favine,  in  his  Theater  of  Honor  and  Knighthood,  fol.  1623, 
p.  4,  peifectly  agrees  with  Morgan  as  to  the  antiquity  of  armes  and 
blazons,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  "  have  been  in  use  from  the 
creation  of  the  world."  But  when  he  descends  to  particulars,  their  dis- 
agp:-eement  is  instantly  apparent.  To  say  nothing  of  tinctures,  half  the 
bearings  are  different.  Favine  makes  Judah's  lyon  rampant  instead  of 
cov^charU ;  Reuben  bears  an  armed  man,  instead  of  the  bars  wavy ;  in 
Ephraim*s  standard  he  omits  the  hart ;  to  Simeon  he  assigns  two  swords 
instead  of  on«/  to  Gad  a  amord  instead  of  a  bawMx;  (though  I  suspect 
the  deacripAiim  of  Morgan  intended  a  sword,  but  the  artist,  misunder- 
irtanding  his  doggrel,  has  drawn  a  banner) ;  to  M&nasseh  a  crowned 
sceptre  instead  of  a  tree ;  and  to  Dan,  ears  of  com  instead  of  a  cup  of 
ffold,  ^ 
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Daii,2  unto  the  signs  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capri- 
comus  ;*  that  is,  the  four  cardinal  parts  of  the  zodiack  and 
seasons  of  the  jear.^ 

*  Becius  de  Ccelesti  Agricvltwra,  lib.  iv. 

'  do  make  the  particular  ones,  &c.']  Browne  most  probably  alludes  to 
the  opinion  of  Kircher  on  this  point.  But  several  other  writers  have 
taken  pains  to  establish  the  same  theory.  Greneral  Valiancy,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancient  Irish ;  i.  e.,  CoUectanea  de 
Jidnts  HibemiciSf  vol.  vi.  ch.  ix.)  proposes  a  scheme,  which  Dr.  Hales 
has  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  in  his  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  At  still 
greater  length  has  Sir  Wm.  Drummond  investigated  the  subject,  in  a 
paper  on  Gren.  zlix.  in  the  Classical  Jowmal,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.  But  here 
again  the  auihorities  are  at  issue.  Sir  William  thus  arranges  his 
Zodiack: — ^Reuben,  Aqitarius;  Simeon  and  Levi,  Pisces;  Judah,  Leo; 
Zebulun,  Capricorn;  Issachar,  Cancer;  D&n,  Scorpius ;  Gad,  Aries; 
Asher,  Libra ;  Napthali,  Virgo  ;  Joseph,  Tav/riLs  ;  Benjamin,  Gemini  ; 
Manasseh,  Sagittarins,  General  Valiancy  on  the  other  hand  assigns  to 
Simeon  and  Levi  the  sign  Gemvni,  to  Zebulun,  Cancer ;  to  Issacher, 
Tatarus;  to  Napthali,  Aries;  to  Joseph,  Virgo;  and  to  Benjamin, 
Capricorn  ;  omitting  Grad,  Asher,  and  Manasseh.  Dr.  Hales  also  omits 
Manasseh,  but  places  Gad  in  Pisces,  Ashcr  in  Virgo,  and  Joseph  in 
Sagittarius.  '  There  are  other  variations.  Some  have  given  Levi  an 
open  h<mgh.  The  banner  of  Grad,  which  in  Morgan  bears  a  lion,  is  also 
given  green,  and  without  any  device.  Keuben  has  sometimes  a  man- 
drake, instead  of  the  Inirs  or  the  armed  man.  Dan's  serpent  is  some- 
times nowed,  sometimes  cu/rled*  Manasseh  has  sometimes  an  ox,  and 
Ephraim  an  unicorn  or  a  bough.  But  enough  of  this.  Further  exami- 
nation of  the  various  &nciful  speculations  of  critics  and  antiquaries, 
whether  heraldic  or  astronomical,  will  only  confirm  our  author's  coa- 
clusion,  ''of  theincertaintyof  arms,"  and  the  irreconcilable  discrepancy 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subjects  of  the  present  chapter : — 
guot  homines^  tot  sententice  ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  case 
where  nothing  can  be  known,  and  any  thing  may  therefore  be  con- 
jectured ?  Before  I  close  this  note,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to  pro- 
test against  Sir  Wm.  Drummond's  mode  of  conducting  his  enquiry. 
With  a  view  of  enhancing  the  probability  of  his  favourite  theory,  he 
commences  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  patiiarchs  were  tinctured 
with  polytheism,  and  addicted  to  divination  and  astrology  ;  and  arrives, 
in  the  space  of  half  a  dozen  sentences,  at  the  absurd  and  revolting  con- 
clusion, that  Jacob  was  an  astrologer,  who  believed  himself  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn  !  To  what  lengths  will  not  some  men  go 
in  support  of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  however  &ncifal !  What  would 
be  our  feelings  of  indignation  against  him  who  should  demolish  the 
daarical  remains  of  Grecian  antiquity,  to  make  way  for  the  vagaries  of 
modem  architecture  ?  Less  deep  by  j^r,  than  when  we  are  asked  to 
acrifice  the  hallowed  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture  narrative  to 
the  base  fignrients  of  rabbinical  tradition,  or  the  gratuitous  assumptions 
of  such  critics  as  Sir  Wm.  Drummond^ 

'  BiU  more  widely^  <t*c.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Of  ike  PictiMrea  of  the  SybUa. 

The  pictures  of  the  sybils  are  very  common,  an  J  for  their 
prophecies  of  Chriat  in  high  esteem  with  Christians;  described 
commonly  with  youthful  faces,  and  in  a  defined  number. 
Common  pieces  making  twelve,  and  many  precisely  ten  ; 
observing  therein  the  account  of  Yarro,  that  is,  Sibylla  Del- 
phica,  JSrythrcda,  Samia,  Gvmcma,  Cunusa,  or  Cimmeria,  ITel' 
lespontiaca,  Lihyca^  Phrygia,  Tibtirtina,  Persica.  In  which 
enumeration  I  perceive  learned  men  are  not  satisfied,  and 
many  conclude  an  irreconcilable  incertatnty ;  some  making 
more,  others  fewer,  and  not  this  certain  number.  For  Sui- 
das,  though  he  affirm  that  in  divers  ages  there  were  ten,  yet 
the  same  denomination  he  affordeth  unto  more ;  Boysardus, 
in  his  tract  of  Divination,  hath  set  forth  the  icons  of  these 
ten,  yet  addeth  two  others,  Epirotica  and  ^gyptia ;  and 
some  affirm  that  prophesying  women  were  generally  named 
sybils. 

Others  make  them  fewer :  Martianus  CapeUa  two ;  Pliny 
and  Solinus  three  ;  JSlian  four ;  and  Sahnasius  in  effect  but 
seven.  For  discoursing  thereof  in  his  JPUnian  Exercitations^ 
he  thus  determineth ;  Bidere  licet  hodiemos  pictores,  qui 
tabulas  propontmt  Oumance,  CtimcBCB  et  Erythrmw,  quasi  trtum 
diversarum  sibyllarum  ;  dim  una  eademque  fuerit  Cumana^ 
Ctmusa,  et  Erythrma,  ex  plv/nwm  et  doctissimorum  authorum 
sententia.  Boysardus  gives  us  leave  to  opinion  there  was  no 
mor^  than  one ;  for  so  doth  he  conclude.  In  tanta  scriptorwm 
varietate  libeirum  reli/nquimus  lectori  credere,  an  una  et  eadem 
in  diversis  regionibtis  peregrinata,  cognomen  sortita  sit  ab  its 
locis  vhi  oracula  reddidisse  comperitv/r,  an  plv/res  extiterint : 
and  therefore  not  discovering  a  resolution  of  their  number 
from  pens  of  the  best  writers,  we  have  no  reason  to  deter- 
mine the  same  from  the  hand  and  pencil  of  painters. 

As  touching  their  age,  that  they  are  generally  described 
as  young  women,  history  will  not  allow ;  for  the  sybil  whereof 
Virgil  speaketh,  is  termed  by  him  longmva  sacerdos,  and  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  comment,  amplifieth  the  same.  The  other,  that 
sold  the  books  unto  Tarquin,  and  whose  history  is  plainer 
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than  any,  by  Livj  and  G^Uius  is  termed  anus  ;  that  is,  pro- 
perly no  woman  of  ordinary  age,  but  full  of  years,  and  in  the 
days  of  dotage,  according  to  the  etymology  of  Festus,*  and 
consonant  iinto  the  history,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  Tarquin 
thought  she  doted  with  old  age.  Which  duly  perpended^ 
the  UeetUia  pictoria  is  very  large ;  with  the  same  reason 
they  may  delineate  old  Nestor  like  Adonis,  Hecuba  with 
HeWs  face,  and  time  with  Absolom's  head.  But  this 
absurdity  that  eminent  artist,  Michael  Angelo,  hath  avoided, 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Cumean  and  Persian  Sybils,  as  they 
stand  described  from  the  printed  sculptures  of  Adam  Man- 

tmHlTlS.^ 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

Of  the  Pietwre  de»eribmg  the  death  of  CleopoBtra, 

The  picture  concerning  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  with  two 
asps  or  yenomoTis  serpents  unto  her  arms  or  breasts,  or  both, 
requires  consideration  :^  for  therein  (beside  that  this  rariety 

*  Arms,  quasi  Avovq,  siaie  made, 

*  MamtucMvus,']  On  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  origin  of  the  Sybils, 
«ethe  Abb^  Pluche,  ffitt,  du  Oid,  vol.  i.  p.  263.-— /#. 

*  The  jpicttMre,  <£7C.]  ''An  ancient  encaustic  picture  of  Cleopatra  has 
litelyb^n  dis4X>vered,  and  detached  from  a  wsdl,  in  which  it  had  been 
Indden  for  centuries,  and  supposed  to  be  a  real  portrait,  painted  by  a 
Greek  artist.  It  is  done  on  blue  slate.  The  colouring  is  fresh,  very 
fike  life.  She  is  represented  applying  the  aspic  to  her  bosom.''  Ex- 
tad  from  a  Letter  from  Paris  ;  PkU,  Qoz,  Nov.  27,  \%1%—J€ff. 

The  preceding  notice  refers  in  all  probability  to  the  painting  which 
VI8  afterwards  brought  over  to  England  by  its  possessor,  Signer  Micheli, 
who  valued  it  at  £10,000.  He  caused  an  engraving  of  it  to  be  executed, 
vfaich  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  hands  of  B.  B.  Bein- 
a^^e,  Esq.,  B.  A.  by  whose  kindness  I  have  also  been  favoured  with  the 
Mowing  very  fall  and  interesting  history  and  description  of  this  curious 
woik  of  art,  in  compliance  with  my  request  : 

"  17,  Fitzroy  Square,  Dec.  2,  1834. 
"Sir, — ^The  painting  was  done  on  a  species  of  black  slaty  marble — ^was 
Woken  in  two  or  three  places.  It  was  said  by  the  Ghev.  Micheli,  the  pro- 
pnelKH',  who  brought  it  from  Florence  to  this  country,  that  it  had  been 
&and  in  the  recesses  of  a  great  wine  cellar,  where  other  fragments  of  anti-^ 
<IQity  had  been  deposited.  That  it  was  in  a  very  thick  case  of  wood  nearly 
Qoaldered  away.  That  it  got  into  a  broker's  hands,  by  the.  major  domo 
of  the  house  or  palace  where  it  was  discovered^  having  sold  a  parcel  of 
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is  not  excusable)  the  tluBg  itself  is  questionable ;  nor  is  it 

insignificant  lumber,  so  called,  in  whicH  this  piunting  was  found.  It- 
-was  generally  incrusted  with  a  sort  of  tartar  and  decomposed  varnish^ 
which  was  cleared  off  by  certain  eminent  chemists  of  Florence.  Parta 
of  the  colouring  were  scraped  off  and  analysed  by  three  or  four  persons. 
Pormal  attestations  were  made  by  them  before  the  constituted  autho* 
rities,  and  the  documents  had  the  stamps  of  authorized  bodies  and 
signatures.  The  colours  were  found  to  be  all  mineral^  and  few  in 
number.  The  red  was  the  synopia  of  Greece  ;  another  laky  red,  put 
over  the  red  mantle  Cleopatra  wore,  was  of  a  nature  not  discovered  ; — 
it  had  the  look  of  Venetian  glazed  red  lake,  of  the  crimson  colour ; — 
the  white  was  a  calx,  but  I  forget  of  what  nature ; — ^the  yellow  was  of 
the  nature  of  Naples  yellow — ^it  seemed  a  vitrification  ;  there  was  also 
yellow  ochre  ; — ^the  black  was  charcoal.  The  green  curtain  was  esteemed 
terra  verd  of  Greece,  passed  over  with  some  unknown  enriching  yello-w 
colour.  The  hair  was  deep  auburn  colour,  and  might  be  mangeneue ; — 
the  curls,  elaborately  made  out,  were  finished  hair  by  hair,  with  vivid 
curved  lines  on  the  lighted  parts,  of  the  bright  yellow  golden  colour. 
The  necklace  consisted  of  various  stones  set  in  gold  :  the  amulet  was  of 
gold,  and  a  chain  twice  or  thrice  round  her  right  wrist.  She  wore  a 
crown  with  radiating  points,  and  jewels  between  each ; — also  a  forehead 
jewel,  with  a  large  pearl  at  the  four  comers,  worn  lozengeways  on  her 
forehead ;  part  of  her  front  hair  was  plaited,  and  two  plaits  where  brought 
round  the  neck,  and  tied  in  a  knot  of  the  hair ; — the  red  mantle  was 
fastened  on  both  shoulders — ^no  linen  was  seen.  She  held  the  asp  in 
her  left  hand :  it  was  of  a  green  colour,  and  rather  large.  Its  head  was 
fiinciful,  and  partook  of  the  whims  of  sculptors,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  resembling  the  knobhead  and  pouting  mouth  of  the  dolphin. 
While  writhing,  it  seems  as  if  preparing  to  give  a  second  bite ;  two 
minute  indents  of  the  fiings  were  imprinted  on  the  inside  of  the  left- 
breast,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  flowed.  Cleopatra  was  looking  up- 
wards ;  a  shuddering  expression  from  quivering  lips,  and  heavy  tears- 
falling  down  her  cheeks,  gave  the  countenance  a  singular  effect ;  her 
right  hand  was  falling  from  the  wrist  as  if  life  were  departing  and  con- 
vulsion commencing.  The  composition  of  the  figure  was  erect  and 
judiciously  disposed  for  the  confined  space  it  was  placed  in.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  picture  was  about  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  narrow,  like^ 
that  sized  canvass  which  artists  in  England  call  a  hitcat.  On  decom- 
posing the  colours,  the  learned  men  of  Florence  and  of  Paris  were  fully- 
persuaded  that  it  was  an  encaustic  painting ;  wax  and  resinous  gun^ 
were  distinctly  separated.  The  whole  picture  presented  the  strongest 
signs  of  antiquity  ;  but  whether  it  is  a  real  antique,  remains  still  a  doubt 
on  many  minds.  It  was  attributed  to  Timomachus,  an  artist  of  great 
eminence  and  a  traveller,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
He  followed  the  encaustic  style  of  Apelles,  and  with  him  died  or  fiided 
away  that  difficult  art.  The  picture  was  painted  (as  is  surmised)  by~ 
the  above-named  Greek  artist,  from  memory  (for  he  had  seen  Cleopatra- 
often),  to  supply  her  place  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  when  he  cele- 
brated his  Egyptian  victories  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.     She,  by 
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mdisputably  certain  what  manner  of  death  she  died.»  Plu- 
tarcQ,  in  the  life  o§  Anthony,  plainly  delivereth,  that  no  man 
knew  the  manner  of  her  death;  for  some  affirmed  she 
perished  by  poison,  which  she  always  carried  in  a  little 
nollow  comb,  and  wore  it  in  her  hair.  Beside,  there  were 
neyer  any  asps  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  death ;  although 
two  of  her  maids  perished  also  with  her ;  only  it  was  said, 
two  small  and  almost  insensible  pricks  were  found  upon  her 
arm ;  which  was  all  the  ground  that  Csesar  had  to  presume  the 
manner  of  her  death.  Galen,  who  was  contemporary  unto 
Plutarch,  delivereth  two  ways  of  her  death ;  that  she  killed 
herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  or  bit  an  hole  in  her  arm  and 
porared  poison  therein.  Strabo,  that  lived  before  them  both, 
nath  also  two  opinions ;  that  she  died  by  tho  bite  of  an  asp, 
or  else  a  poisonous  ointment. 
We  might  question  the  length  of  the  asps,  which  are  some- 

W  desperate  resolution^  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  exposing  her 
person  to  the  gaze  of  the  Boman  people.  The  picture  was  said  to  have 
Deen  taken,  as  a  precious  relic  of  art,  by  Gonstantine  to  Byzantium, 
afterwards  named  <]/onstantinople,  and  restored  to  Home  on  the  return 
of  his  successors  to  the  ancient  seat  of  government.  Among  the  very 
many  things  in  and  relating  to  art,  this  picture  was  overlooked,  and  re- 
Ottmed  in  the  deep  dark  recesses  of  the  wine  pellar.  The  Chevalier 
Micheli  carried  it  back  to  Italy,  when  he  left  England,  about  two  years 
>go.    What  has  become  of  it  since  I  know  not. 

"The  title  of  the  print  is  as  follows : — *  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt, 
^e  original,  of  which  the  present  plate  is  a  faithful  representation,  is 
the  only  known  and  hitherto  discovered  specimen  of  ancient  Greek 
punting.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  most  learned  enquiries  both  in  Italy 
*nd  France,  and  been  universally  admitted  by  cognoscenti,  assisted  hy 
Mtoal  analyns  of  the  colours,  to  be  an  encaustic  painting.  The  picture 
iitttributed  toUmomachus,  and  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  him 
fcr  bis  friend  and  patron,  Augustus  Caesar,  33  years  before  Christ,  to 
idom  the  triumpli  that  celebrated  his  Egyptian  victories  over  Anthony 
ttd  Cleopatra,  as  a  substitute  for  the  beautiful  original,  of  whom  he 
W  disappointed  by  the  heroic  death  she  inflicted  on  herself.  Thi» 
pl&te  is  dedicated  to  the  virtuosi  and  lovers  of  refined  art  in  the  British 
empire  by  the  author,  who  is  also  the  possessor  of  this  inestimable  relic 
of  Grecian  art.'    . 

"  I  remain  your  very  obedient  servant. 

"To  Mr.  S.  Wilkin.  "  R.  B.  EKiif aole." 

'  the  iking  itsdf,  ^c]  The  painters  have  however  this  justification, 
Q»k  they  foUow  authorities.  *•  Csesar,  from  the  two  small  pricks  pre- 
■omed  the  manner  of  her  death."  Suetonius  and  Eutropius  mention 
o&easp;  Horace,  Virgil,  Elorus,  and  Propertius,  two. — Mots  a.ud  J^. 
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times  described  exceeding  short;  whereas  the  chersaa,  or 
land-asp,  which  most  conceive  she  used,  isfffibove  four  cubits 
long.  Their  number  is  not  unquestionable ;  for  whereas 
there  are  generally  two  described,  Augustus  (as  Plutarch, 
relateth)  did  cany  in  his  triumph  the  image  of  Cleopatra, 
but  with  one  asp  unto  her  arm.  As  for  the  two  pricks,  or 
little  spots  in  her  arm,  they  infer  not  their  plurality ;  for 
like  the  viper  the  asp  hath  two  teeth,  whereby  it  left  this 
impression,  or  double  puncture  behind  it. 

And  lastly,  we  might  question  the  place ;  for  some  apply 
them  unto  her  breast,  which  notwithstanding  will  not  con- 
aist  with  the  history,  and  Petrus  Yictorius  hath  weU  observed 
the  same.  But  herein  the  mistake  was  easy,  it  being  the 
•custom  in  capital  malefactors  to  apply  them  imto  the  breast ; 
AS  the  author  De  Theriaca  ad  JBiscmem^  an  eye-witness 
hereof  in  Alexandria,  where  Cleopatra  died,  determineth  ; 
**  I  beheld,"  saith  he,  "  in  Alexandria,  how  suddenly  these 
feerpents  bereave  a  man  of  life ;  for  when  any  one  is  eon« 
demned  to  this  kind  of  death,  if  they  intend  to  use  him 
favourably,  that  is,  to  despatch  him  suddenly,  they  fasten  an 
asp  unto  his  breast,  and  bidding  him  walk  about,  he  presently 
perisheth  thereby." 

CHAPTEE  Xin. 

Of  ^  Pi4:bu,res  of  ^  Nm&  WGrthiet, 

The  pictures  of  the  nine  worthies  ^  are  not  unquestion- 
able, and  to  critical  spectators  may  seem  to  contain  sundry 
improprieties.  Some  wiU  enquire  why  Alexander  the  Great 
is  described  upon  an  elephant :  ^  for  we  do  not  find  he  used 
that  animal  in  his  armies,  much  less  in  his  own  person ;  but 

"^  Ihe  nme  worthies.]  Namely,  Joshua,  Gideon,  Sampson,  David, 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Alexander  tiie  Great,  Julius  Gsesar,  Gharlemagne, 
and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

®  SoTne  wUl  enqwire,  <fcc.]  Ross  suggests  that  "  this  picture  hath 
reference  to  that  story  of  the  elephant  in  Philostratus  ^ib.  i.  c.  61), 
vrhich  from  Alexander  to  l^herius,  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
This  huge  elephant,  Alexander,  after  he  had  overcome  Porus,  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  in  these  words,  'AXk^avdpoQ  6  Aibg  Tbv  Alavra  rtf  i^Xt^  ; 
for  he  gave  to  this  elephant  the  name  of  Ajax,  and  the  inhabitants  so 
honoured  this  beast,  that  they  beset  him  round  with  garlands  and  rib- 
bons.— Arcama,  p.  160. 
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Ids  horse  is  famous  in  histoiy,  and  its  name  alive  to  this  day.^ 
Beside,  he  fought 'but  one  remarkable  battle  wherein  there 
were  any  elephants,  and  that  was  with  Porus,  king  of  India, 
in  which  notwithstanding,  as  Curtius,  Arrianus,  and  Plu- 
tarch report,  he  was  on  horseback  himself.  And  if  because 
he  fought  against  elephants  he  is  with  propriety  set  upon 
their  backs,  with  no  less  (or  greater)  reason  is  the  same 
description  agreeable  unto  Judas  Maccabeus,  as  may  be 
observed  from  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  also  unto 
Julius  €ffisar,  whose  triumph  was  honoured  with  captive 
elephants,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  order  thereof  set  forth 
bf  Jacobus  Lauras.*  And  if  also  we  should  admit  this 
(ieseription  upon  an  elephant,  yet  were  not  the  manner 
thereof  unquestionable,  that  is,  in  his  ruling  the  beast  alone ; 
for  beside  the  champion  upon  their  back,  there  was  also  a 
guide  or  ruler  which  sat  more  forward  to  conmiand  or  guide 
the  beast.  Thus  did  King  Poms  ride  when  he  was  over- 
thrown by  Alexander ;  and  thus  are  also  the  towered  ele- 
phants described,  Maccabees  ii.  6.  Upon  the  beasts^  there 
Tere  strong  towers  of  wood,  which  covered  every  one  of 
them,  and  were  girt  fast  unto  them  by  devices ;  there  were 
also  upon  every  one  of  them  thirty-two  strong  men,  beside 
the  Indian  that  ruled  them. 

Others  will  demand,  not  only  why  Alexander  upon  an 
elephant,  but  Hector  upon  an  horse ;  whereas  his  manner  of 
%nting,  or  presenting  himself  in  battle,  was  in  a  chariot,^ 

*  In  Splendore  Urhia  Antigws. 

*  hU  his  hone,  <fec.]  There  is  an  engraving  of  Alexander  on  Sw»- 
jMm,  from  an  antique  statue,  without  stirrups,  in  the  Youth's  Mcbgaasine, 
&rM»y,  1820.— J^. 

'  «po»  ike  beasts!]  Yf  wee  reckon  but  3001b.  weight  for  every  man 
^  his  armour  and  weapons  (which  is  the  lowest  proportion),  and 
^wing  for  the  tower  and  harnessing  but  5  or  6001b.  more,  the 
^ittitheii  of  each  elephant  cannot  be  esteemed  less  than  10,1001b. 
weight;  which  is  a  thing  ahnost  incredible:  for,  4,0001b.  or  5,0001b. 
is  the  greatest  loade  that  8  or  10  strong  horses  are  usually  put  to 
^we.— TTr. 

*  dariot]  The  use  of  chariots  and  (in  warr)  of  iron,  and  in  private 
travayle  of  lighter  substance  is  as  olde  as  Jacob,  as  appeares  Gen.  xlv. 
^.  And  in  6«n.  ziv.  7,  the  text  sayes,  that  Pharoah  had  in  his 
ttmy  600  chosen  chariots,  besides  all  the  chariots  of  ^gypt.  Now  the 
farmer  of  these  two  storyes  was  500  yeares  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
<i»  later  300.— PTr. 
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as  did  the  other  noble  Trojans,  who,  as  Pliny  affinneth,  were 
the  first  inventors  thereof.  The  same  way  of  fight  is  testi- 
fied by  Diodorus,  and  thus  delivered  by  Sir  "Walter  Ealeigh  z 
"  Of  the  vulgar,  little  reckoning  was  made,  for  they  fought  all 
on  foot,  slightly  armed,  and  commonly  followed  the  success- 
of  their  captains,  who  rode  not  upon  horses,  but  in  chariots 
drawn  by  two  or  three  horses."  And  this  was  also  the 
ancient  way  of  fight  among  the  Britons,  as  is  delivered  by 
Diodorus,  Csesar,  and  Tacitus;  and  there  want  not  some 
who  have  taken  advantage  hereof,  and  made  it  one  argument 
of  their  original  from  Troy. 

Lastly,  by  any  man  versed  in  antiquity,  the  question  can 
hardly  be  avoided,  why  the  horses  of  these  worthies,  espe- 
cially of  Csesar,  are  described  with  the  furniture  of  great 
saddles  and  stirrups ;  for  saddles,  largely  taken,  though 
some  defence  there  may  be,  yet  that  they  had  not  the  use 
of  stirrups,  seemeth  of  lesser  doubt ;  as  PanciroUus  hath 
Observed,  as  Polydore  Yirgil  and  Petrus  Yictorius  have  con- 
firmed,* expressly  discoursing  hereon ;  as  is  observable  from 
Pliny,  and  cannot  escape  our  eyes  in  the  ancient  monuments, 
medals,  and  triumphant  arches  of  the  Eomans.  Nor  is  there 
any  ancient  classical  word  in  Latin  to  express  them.  For 
staphia,  stapes,  or  stapeda,  is  not  to  be  found  in  authors  of 
this  antiquity.  And  divers  words  which  may  be  urged  of 
this  signification,  are  either  later,  or  signified  not  thus  much 
in  the  time  of  Caesar.  And  therefore,  as  Lipsius  observeth, 
lest  a  thing  of  common  use  should  want  a  common  word, 
Pranciscus  Philelphus  named  them  stapedas,  and  Bodinus 
Subiecus,  pedanos.  And  whereas  the  name  might  promise 
some  antiquity,  because  among  the  three  small  bones  in  the 
auditory  organ,  by  physicians  termed  incus,  fnalleus  and 
stapes,  one  thereof  from  some  resemblance  doth  bear  this 
name ;  these  bones  were  not  observed,  much  less  named  by- 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  any  ancient  physician.  But  as  Lau- 
rentius  observeth,  concerning  the  invention  of  the  stapes  or 
stirrup-bone,  there  is  some  contention  between  Columbus 
and  Ingrassias ;  the  one  of  Sicilia,  the  other  of  Cremona, 
and  both  within  the  compass  of  this  century. 

The  same  is  also  deducible  from  very  approved  authors. 

De  Inventione  Berum,  Varies  Lectiones. 
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Polybius,  speaking  of  the  way  which  Annibal  marched  into 
Italj,  nseth  the  word  jSt/^iy^ariorai,  that  is,  saith  Petrus  Vic- 
torius,  it  was  stored  with  devices  for  men  to  get  upon  their 
horses,  which  assents  were  termed  hemata,  and  ia  the  life  of 
Caius  Gracchus,  Plutarch  expresseth  as  much.     For  endea- 
vouring to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  besides  the 
placing  of  stones  at  every  mile's  end,  he  made  at  nearer 
distances  certain  elevated  places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  by 
the  help  thereof  they  might'  with  better  ease  ascend  or 
mount  their  horses.     Now  if  we  demand  how  cavaliers,  then 
destitute  of  stirrups,  did  usually  mount  their  horses,  as  Lip- 
sius  informeth,  the  imable  and  softer  sort  of  men  had  their 
ayafioxeiqy  or  sfratores,  which  helped  them  upon  horseback, 
as  in  the  practice  of  Crassus,  in  Plutarch,  and  Caracalla,  in 
Spartianus,  and  the  later  example  of  Yalentinianus,  who 
"because  his  horse  rose  before,  that  he  could  not  be  settled 
on  his  back,  cut  of  thp  right  hand  of  his  strator.     But  how 
the  active  and  hardy  persons  mounted,  Vegetius  *  resolves' 
Tis,  that  they  used  to  vault  or  leap  up,  and  therefore  they 
had  wooden  horses  in  their  houses  and  abroad,  that  thereby 
young  men  might  enable  themselves  in  this  action ;  wherein 
by  instruction  and  practice  they  grew  so  perfect,  that  they 
could  vault  up  on  the  right  or  left,  and  that  with  their 
«word  in  hand,  according  to  that  of  YirgO, — 

Poscit  equoB  atque  anna  simul,  sulttique  superbus 
Emicat. 

And  again, — 

Infraenant  alii  cnrriis,  et  corpora  saltu 
iDJiciunt  in  equos. 

So  Julius  Pollux  adviseth  to  teach  horses  to  incline,  dimit, 
and  bow  down  their  bodies,  that  their  riders  may  with  better 
ease  ascend  them.  And  thus  may  it  more  causally  be  made 
out  what  Hippocrates  affirmeth  of  the  Scythians,  that  using 
continual  riding  they  were  geuerally  molested  with  the 
iciatica  or  hip  gout.  Or  what  Suetonius  deHvereth  of  Ger- 
manicus,  that  he  had  slender  legs,  but  increased  them  by 
riding  after  mejJls ;  that  is,  the  humours  descending  upon 

♦  Dt  re  MUiU 
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their  pendulosity,  they  liaving  no  support  or  suppedaneous 
stability.^ 

Now  if  any  shall  say  that  these  are  petty  errors  and  minor 
lapses,  not  considerably  injurious  iinto  truth,  yet  is  it  neither 
reasonable  nor  safe  to  contemn  inferior  falsities,  but  rather  as 
between  falsehood  and  truth  there  is  no  medium,  so  should 
they  be  maintained  in  their  distances  ;  nor  the  contagion  of 
the  one  approach  the  sincerity  of  the  other. 

'  Or  wJiat  Suetonius,  <Ssc.]  Hippocrates  observes,  that  the  Scythians,' 
who  were  much  on  horseback,  were  troubled  with  defluxions  and 
swellings  in  their  legs,  occasioned  by  their  dependent  posture,  and  the 
want  of  something  to  sustun  their  feet.  B!ad  stirrups  been  known,  this 
inconvenience  could  not  have  been  urged,  and  on  this&ct,  together  with 
other  arguments,  Berenger  much  relies  in  his  opinion  that  stirrups  were 
not  known  to  the  ancients.  See  his  History  cmd  Art  of  Hwsemjomhvp, 
2  vols.  4  to.  Montfaucon  attributes  this  ignorance  to  the  absence  of 
saddles,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  attaching  stirrups  to  the  horse* 
cloths,  or  ephJvpj^y  which  were  anciently  used  K>r  saddles. 

Beckman,  in  his  chapter  on  stirrwps  (History  of  Inventions  amd  Dia- 
coverieSf  vol.  ii.  270),  among  other  authorities,  refers  to  the  present 
chapter  in  the  French  translation.  Nothing,  he  says,  resembling^ 
stirrups,  remains  in  ancient  works  of  art  or  coins.  Xenophon,  in  his 
chapter  on  horsemanship,  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Stone  mount- 
ing-steps, he  observes,  were  not  enly  used  among  the  Romans,  but  are 
still  to  be  found  even  in  England.  Victorious  generals  used  to  compel 
the  vanquished  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to  stoop  that  they  might  mount 
by  stepping  on  their  backs.  He  mentions  some  spurious  inscriptions 
and  coins  which  exhibit  the  stirrup.  He  names  Mauritius  as  the  first 
writer  who  has  expressly  mentioned  it,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  from 
Eustathius  it  appears  that  even  in  the  12th  century,  the  use  of  stirrups 
had  not  become  common. 

"Abdallah's  friend  found  him  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  just 
mounting  his  camel."  Sale's  Koran,  Prdim.  Disc.  p.  29.  Abdallah 
lived  in  the  sixth  century. — J^. 

"  Stirops.  From  the  old  English  astige  or  stighe,  to  ascend  or  mount 
up,  And  ropes;  being  first  devised  with  cords  or  ropes,  before  they  were 
made  with  leather  and  iron  fiwatened  to  it."  Verstegan,  p.  209.  "To 
have  styed  up  from  the  very  centre  of  the  earth."  Bishop  Hall's  Con- 
templations on  the  Ascension,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.     Hin^  Stigh-rop^. J^, 

According  to  Sir  John  Carr's  "Caledonian  Skeujies,"  in  his  account 
of  a  male  equipage,  that  island  is  not  yet  "  a  land  of  bridles  and 
saddles."— 3fo.  Rev.  Sep.  1SQ9.—Jef. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

Of  the  Picture  ofJeph4hak  Sacrificvng  his  Dcmghter, 

The  hand  of  the  painter  confidently  setteth  forth  the 
picture  of  Jephthah  in  the  posture  of  Abraham,  sacrificing 
his  only  daughter.  Thus  is  it  commonly  received,  and  hath 
had  the  attest  of  many  worthy  writers.  Notwithstanding, 
upon  enquiry  we  find  the  matter  doubtful,  and  many  upon 
probable  grounds  to  have  been  of  another  opinion ;  conceiv- 
ing in  this  oblation  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death, 
and  a  separation  only  unto  the  Lord.  Eor  that  he  pursued 
not  his  vow  unto  a  literal  oblation,  there  want  not  arguments 
both  fix)m  the  text  and  reason,^ 

Por  first,  it  is  evident  that  she  deplored  her  virginity,  and 
not  her  death :  "  Let  me  go  up  and  down  the  mountains  and 
bewail  my  virgroity,  I  and  my  fellows." 

Secondly,  when  it  is  said,  that  Jephthah  did  unto  h^r 
according  unto  his  vow,  it  is  immediately  subjoined,  et  non 

*  For  that  he  pwrwad,  fwt,  dec]  The  observations  of  Dr.  Adam 
Qatke  on  this  very  interesting  question,  are  so  spirited  and  satis&ctory, 
that  I  mnst  insert  them.  Judg.  xi,  81. — "The  translation  of  which, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  Hebrew  scholars,  is  this — '  I  will  conse- 
crate  it  to  the  Lord ;  OE,  I  will  ofiFer  it  for  a  burnt-offering  :*  that  is, 
'  if  it  be  a  thing  fit  for  a  humt-offermg,  it  shall  be  made  one :  if  fit  for 
&e  teniae  of  Ood,  it  shall  be  consecrated  to  him.'  That  conditions  of 
this  kind  must  have  been  implied  in  the  yow  is  evident  enough ;  to  have 
Wn  made  without  them  it  must  have  been  the  vow  ot  a  lieaihen  or  a 
Widnuin.  If  a  dog  had  met  him,  this  could  not  have  been  made  a 
^^'TKi-offervng  :  and  if  his  neighbour's  or  friend's  toife,  «m,  or  daughter, 
&c.  bad  been  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  fiunily,  his  vow  gave  him  no 
right  over  them.  iBesides,  human  sacrifices  were  ever  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  grand  reasons  why  Grod  drave  out 
the  Gaoaanites,  &c.  because  they  offered  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Holoch,  in  the  fire  ;  i.  e.  made  burnt-offerings  of  them,  as  is  generally 
ntpposed.  That  Jephthah  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  appears  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
Motes, — which  probibited  such  sacrifices,  and  stated  what  was  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice, — ^is  evident  enough  from  his  expostulation  with  the 
king  and  people  of  Ammon,  verse  14  to  27.  Therefore  it  must  be 
gnnted  that  he  never  made  that  rash  vow  which  several  suppose  he  did  ; 
nor  was  he  capable,  if  he  had,  of  executing  it  in  that  most  shocking 
manner  which  some  Christian  writers  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  have  con- 
tended for.  He  could  not  commit  a  crime  which  himself  had  just  now 
heen  an  executor  ©f  God's  justice  to  punish  in  others." 
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cognovit  virumy  and  she  knew  no  man ;  wliicb,  as  immediate 
in  words,  was  probably  most  near  in  sense  unto  the  vow. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly  to  talk  with  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  four  days 
in  the  year;  which  had  she  been  sacrificed  they  could  not  have 
done :  for  whereas  the  word  is  sometime  translated  to  lament, 
yet  doth  it  also  signify  to  talk  or  have  conference  with  one, 
and  by  Tremellius,  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  the  original, 
it  is  in  this  sense  translated :  Ihantjllia  Israelitarum,  ad  coti" 
Jubulandum  cumJiHa  Jepihthaci,  quatuor  diehus  quotannis  : 
and  so  it  is  also  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes  of  our  trans- 
lation. And  from  this  annual  concourse  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  it  is  not  improbable  in  future  ages  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  came  to  be  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  had  bj 
the  Samaritans  an  annual  festivity  observed  unto  her  ho- 
nour, as  Epiphanius  hath  left  recorded  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Melchisedecians. 

It  is  also  repugnant  unto  reason  ;  for  the  offering  of  man- 
kind was  against  the  law  of  God,  who  so  abhorred  human 
sacrifice,  that  he  admitted  not  the  oblation  of  unclean  beasts, 
and  confined  his  altars  but  unto  few  kinds  of  animals,  the  ox, 
the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  pigeon,  and  its  kinds.  In  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  leper,  there  is,  I  confess,  mention  made  of  the 
sparrow  ;  but  great  dispute  may  be  made  whether  it  be  pro- 
perly rendered.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  with  indigna- 
tion ofttimes  makes  mention  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
Gentiles ;  whose  oblations  scarce  made  scruple  of  any  ani- 
mal, sacrificing  not  only  man,  but  horses,  lions,  eagles  ;  and 
though  they  come  not  into  holocausts,  yet  do  we  read  the 
Syrians  did  make  oblations  of  fishes  imto  the  goddess  Der- 
ceto.  It  being  therefore  a  sacrifice  so  abominable  imto  God, 
although  he  had  pursued  it,  it  is  not  probable  the  priests  and 
wisdom  of  Israel  would  have  permitted  it ;  and  that  not  onlv 
in  regard  of  the  subject  or  sacrifice  itself,  but  also  the  sacri- 
ficator,  which  the  picture  makes  to  be  Jephthah,  who  was 
neither  priest,  nor  capable  of  that  office  ;  for  he  was  a 
Gileadite,  and  as  the  text  affirmeth,  the  son  also  of  an  hailot. 
And  how  hardly  the  priesthood  would  endure  encroachment 
upon  their  function,  a  notable  example  there  is  in  the  story 
of  Ozias. 

Secondly,  the  offering  up  of  his  daughter  was  not  only 
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mJawfiil  and  entrenched  upon  his  religion,  but  had  been 
a  course  that  had  much  condemned  his  discretion ;  that  is, 
to  have  punished  himself  in  the  strictest  observance  of  his 
?ow,  when  as  the  law  of  Grod  had  allowed  an  evasion ;  that 
is,  bj  way  of  commutation  or  redemption,  according  as  is 
detennined,  Levit.  xxvii.  Whereby  ^  she  were  between 
the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  she  was  to  be  estimated  but  at 
ten  shekels,  and  if  between  twenty  and  sixty,  not  above 
thirty.  A  sum  that  could  never  discourage  an  indulgent 
parent ;  it  being  but  the  v^ue  of  a  servant  slain ;  the  incon- 
aiderable  salary  of  Judas ;  and  will  make  no  greater  noise 
than  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  with  us.  And  therefore 
their  conceit  is  not  to  be  exploded,  who  say  that  from  the. 
«tory  of  Jephthah's  sacrificing  his  own  daughter,  might 
spring  the  fable  of  Agamemnon,  delivering  unto  sacrifice 
m  daughter  Iphigenia,  who  was  also  contemporary  unto 
Jephthah ;  wherein  to  answer  the  ground  that  hinted  it, 
Iphigenia  was  not  sacrificed  herself,  but  redeemed  with  an 
hart,  which  Diana  accepted  for  her.* 

Lastly,  although  his  vow  run  generally  for  the  words, 
"Whatsoever  shall  come  forth,  &c.,'V  yet  might  it  be  re-^ 
strained  in  the  sense,  for  whatsoever  was  sacrificeable  and 
justly  subject  to  lawful  immolation ;  and  so  would  not  have 
sacrificed  either  horse  or  dog,  if  they  had  come  out  upon 
him.  Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  unto  a  strict  observation 
of  that  which  promissorily  was  unlawful ;  or  could  he  be 
quahfied  by  vow  to  commit  a  fact  which  naturally  was  abo- 
minable, which  doctrine  had  Herod  understood,  it  might 
have  saved  John  Baptist's  head,  when  he  promised  by 
oath  to  give  unto  Herodias  whatsoever  she  would  ask; 
that  is,  if  it  were  in  the  compass  of  things  which  he  could 
lawfully  grant.  For  his  oath  made  not  that  lawful  which 
was  illegal  before ;  and  if  it  were  unjust  to  murder  Johij, 
the  supervenient  oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,  or  oblige 
the  juror  unto  it.* 

Now  the  ground  at  least  which  much  promoted  the 
opinion,  might  be  the  dubious  words  of  the  text,  which 
«)ntain  the   sense  of  his  vow ;  most  men  adhering  unto 

*. Iphigenia,  <Cre.]    So  the  son  of  Idomeneus,  on  whose  fitte  there  is 
tt  interesting  scene  in  FeneUytCa  TelemdchuSf  book  v. — Jeff. 
*  LaaUy,  although  hU  vow,  <t*c.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
TOL,  II.  E 
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their  common  and  obvions  acception.  "  Whatsoever  shall 
oome  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  JN'ow 
whereas  it  is  said,  M^t  Jehova,  et  offeram  iUud  holoca/ustnm, 
the  word  signifying  both  et  a.ndaut,  it  may  be  taken  dis- 
junctively ;  aut  offeramy  that  is,  it  shall  either  be  the  Lord's 
by  separation,  or  else,  an  holocaust  by  common  oblation ;. 
even  as  our  marginal  translation  adv^iseth,  and  as  Tr«- 
meUius  rendereth  it,  Mrit  inquam  Jiehovw,  aut  offeram  illud 
Tiolocaugtum,  And,  for  the  vulgar  translation,  it  useth  often 
et  where  out  must  be  presumed,  as  Ezod.  xxi. ;  Si  qui» 
percusserit  patrem  et  matrem,  that  is,  not  both,  but  either. 
There  being  therefore  two  ways  to  dispose  of  her,  either  to 
separate  her  unto  the  Lord,  or  offer  her  as  a  sacrifice,  it  i& 
of  no  necessity  the  latter  should  be  necessary ;  and  surely 
less  derogatory  unto  the  sacred  text  and  history  of  the 
people  of  God  must  be  the  former. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Of  the  Pktv/re  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  Ccanel's  Skin, 

The  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  camel's  skin  is  very 
questionable,^    and  many  I  perceive  have  condemned  it. 

"^  i/na  camera  dkvn,  dkc.]  "Ross,  as  usual,  supports  the  opinion  which 
Browne  attacks.  "  It  was  fit  the  Baptist,  who  came  to  preach  re- 
pentance for  sin,  should  wear  a  garment  of  skins,  which  was  the  first 
clothes  that  Adam  wore  after  he  had  sinned  ;  for  his  fig-leaves  were  not 
proper,  and  this  garment  also  showed  both  his  poverty  and  humility. 
For  as  great  men  wear  rich  skins  and  costly  furs,  he  was  contented  with 
a  camel's  skin.  By  this  garment  also  he  shows  himself  to  be  another 
Elijah  (2  Kings  i.),  who  did  wear  such  a  garment,  and  to  be  one  of  those 
of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  who  went  about  in  skins,  of  whom  Hbe 
world  was  not  worthy.  Neither  was  it  unuseful  in  John's  time,  and 
before,  to  wear  skins ;  for  the  prophets  among  the  Jews,  the  philoso* 
phers  among  the  Indians,  and  generally  the  Scythians  did  wear  skins ; 
hence  by  GU^udian  they  are  called  peUita  jreventus.  Great  commanders- 
also  used  to  wear  them ;  as  Hercules  the  lion's  skin,  Acestes  the 
bear's,  Camilla  the  tiger's.  John's  garment,  then,  of  camel's  hair,  was 
not,  as  some  fondly  conceit,  a  sackcloth  or  camUet,  but  a  skin  wilii  the 
hair  on  it." 

This  is  quaint  and  lively  enough ;  but  the  most  competent  autho- 
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The  groimd  or  occasion  of  this  description  are  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
(for  Luke  and  John  are  silent  herein)  ;  hy  them  it  is  deli- 
vered, ''  his  garment  was  of  camel'  s  hair,  and  he  had  a 
leather  girdle  about  his  loins."  Now  here  it  seems  the 
eamel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters  for  the  skin  or  pelt  with 
the  hair  upon  it.  But  this  exposition  will  not  so  well  con- 
sist with  the  strict  acception  of  the  words  ;  for  Mark  i.,  it 
is  said,  he  was,  iyhhvfuvoc  rpixa-Q  KUfiriXov,  and  Mat- 
tibew  iii.,  eJx^  ro  ivlvfia  airb  rpixdv  KdjjifiXov,  that  is,  as  the 
Tulgar  translation,  that  of  Beza,  that  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
•  imd  Clement  the  Eighth,  hath  rendered  it,  vesUmentum 
hdbebfU  e  pilis  camelmia ;  which  is,  as  ours  translateth  it, 
a  garment  of  camel's  hair ;  that  is,  made  of  some  texture  of 
that  hair,  a  coarse  garment,  a  cilicious  or  sackcloth  habit, 
suitable  to  the  austerity  of  his  life, — the  severity  of  his  doc- 
trine, repentance, — ana  the  place  thereof,  the  wilderness, — 
his  food  and  diet,  locusts  and  wild  honey.®  Agreeable  unto 
the  example  of  Elisis,*  who  is  said  to  be  mr  pilo8v>8^  that  is, 
as  Tremellius  interprets.  Teste  mllosd  cinctus,  answerable 
unto  the  habit  of  the  ancient  prophets,  according  to  that  of 
Zachary:  ''In  ^that  day  the  prophets  shall  be  ashamed, 
neither  shall  they  wear  a  rough  garment  to  deceive  ;"t  and 
floitable  to  the  cilicious  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  orders 
of  fiiars,  who  derive  the  institution  of  their  monastic  life 
from  the  example  of  John  and  Elias. 

As  for  the  wearing  of  skins,  where  that  is  properly  in- 
tended, the  expression  of  the  Scripture  is  plam ;  so  is  it 
said,  Heb.  xi.,  they  wandered  about  ey  alyeioig  Up^aiv,  that 
is,  in  goat's  skins ;  and  so  it  is  said  of  our  first  parents, 
Gen.  iii.,  That  Gk)d  made  them  x'^'^*^^^^  ^ipfjiarlvovg^  vestes 
pelliceasy  or  coats  of  skins  ;"  which  though  a  natural  habit 
unto  all,  before  the  invention  of  texture,  was  something 
more  unto  Adam,  who  had  newly  learned  to  die ;  for  imto 
him  a  garment  from  the  dead  was  but  a  dictate  of  death,  and 
an  habit  of  mortality. 

*  2  Xings  iii.  18.  f  Zacb.  xiii. 

rities  agree  with  ottr  author  in  supposing  Joha's  garment  to  have  been 
made  of  a  coarse  sort  of  earners  hair  camblet,  or  stuff:  and  Harmerhas 
given  several  instances  of  such  an  article  being  worn. 
•  hUfood,  dscJ]    See  book  yiL  ch.  ix. 
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Now  if  any  man  will  say  this  habit  of  John  was  neither 
of  camel* 8  skm,  nor  any  coarse  texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather 
some  finer  weave  of  camelot,  grograin,  or  the  like,  inasmuch 
as  these  stuffs  are  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  hair  of  that 
animal,  or  because  that  JElian  affirmeth  that  camel's  hair  of 
Persia  is  as  fine  as  Milesian  wool,  wherewith  the  great  ones 
of  that  place  were  clothed ;  they  have  discovered  an  habit 
not.  only  unsuitable  imto  his  leathern  cincture,  and  the 
coarseness  of  his  life,  but  not  consistent  with  the  wbrds  of 
our  Saviour,  when  reasoning  with  the  people  concerning 
John,  he  saith,  "  AYhat  went  you  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?  Behold,  they  that 
wear  soft  raiment,  are  in  king's  houses." 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

Of  the  Pictv/re  of  St.  Christopher. 

The  picture  of  St.  Christopher,  that  is,  a  man  of  a  giant- 
like stature,  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  our  Saviour  Christ, 
And  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  wading  through  the  water,  is 
•known  unto  children,  common  over  all  Europe,  not  only  as 
a  sign  unto  houses,  but  is  described  in  many  churches,^ 
and  stands  Colossus-like  in  the  entrance  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.^ 

Now  from  hence  common  eyes  conceive  an  history  suit- 
able unto  this  description,  that  he  carried  our  Saviour  in  his 
minority  over  some  river  of  water ;  which  notwithstanding 
we  cannot  at  all  make  out.  For  we  read  not  thus  much  in 
any  good  author,  nor  of  any  remarkable  Christopher,  before 
the  reign  of  Decius,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Christ.  This  man  indeed,  according  unto  histor}",  suf- 
fered as  a  martyr  in  the  second  year  of  that  emperor,  and 
in  the  Eoman  calendar  takes  up  the  21st  of  July. 

'  is  Jcnown  unto  chUdreUj  Jec.']  l^is  gigantic  saint  is  not  so  general  an 
acquaintance  in  our  nurseries,  &c.  as  he  seems  to  have  been  in  days  of 
yore.  An  amusing  account  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  figures  of  him, 
just  as  here  descril^d,  may  be  found  in  the  OentJ's  Mag.  for  Oct.  1803. 

^  Notre  Dame.]    Also  in  the  cathedral  of  Chri&t's  Church,  Canter- 
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The  ground  tliat  begat  or  promoted  this  opinion,  was  first 
the  febulous  adjections  qf  succeeding  ages  unto  the  veritable 
acts  of  this  martyr,  who  iq  the  most  probable  accounts  was 
remarkable  for  his  staff,  and  a  man  of  a  goodly  stature. 

The  second  might  be  a  mistake  or  misapprehension  of  the 
picture,  most  men  conceiving  that  an  history,  which  was  con- 
trived at  first  but  as  an  emblem  or  symbolical  fancy ;  as  from 
the  annotations  of  Baponius  upon  the  Eoman  martyrolo^r, 
Lipellous,*  in  the  life  of  St.  Christopher,  hath  observed  in 
these  words :  Acta  8.  Christopheri  a  multis  depravata  inve- 
niuntur:  quod  qiiidem  nan  aliunde  ariginem  sumpsisse  cer^ 
turn  eH,  quam  qtibd  symholicas  figurai  imperiti  ad  veritatem 
tuecei9u  temporis  tranatulerint :  itaque  cuncta  ilia  de  Sancto 
Christophero  pingi  consueta,  symhola  potius  quam  historuB 
alicujus  existimandum  est  esse  expressam  imaginem  ;  that  is, 
"the acts  of  St.  Christopher  are  depraved  by  many:  which 
surely  began  from  no  other  ground  than  that  in  process  of 
time  unskilfial  men  translated  symbolical  figures  imto  real 
Terities :  and  therefore  what  is  usually  described  in  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Christopher,  is  rather  to  be  received  as  an  emblem^ 
orsvmbolical  description,  than  any  real  history."  Now  what, 
emblem  this  was,  or  what  its  signification,  conjectures  are- 
many  ;  Pierius  hath  set  down  one,  that  is,  of  the  disciple  of" 
Christ ;  for  he  that  wiU  carry  Christ  upon  his  shoulders,  must 
rely  upon  the  staff  of  his  direction,  whereon  if  he  firmeth 
himsenhemaybe  able  to  overcome  the  billows  of  resistance, 
and  in  the  virtue  of  this  staff,  like  that  of  Jacob,  pass  over 
the  waters  of  Jordan.  Or  otherwise  thus :  he  that  will  sub- 
Hut  his  shoulders  unto  Christ,  shall  by  the  concurrence  of 
his  power  increase  into  the  strength  of  a  giant ;  and  being 
supported  by  the  staff  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  shall  not  be  over- 
whehned  by  the  waves  of  the  world,  but  wade  through  all 
resistance. 

Add  also  the  mystical  reasons  of  this  portrait  alleged  by 
Vida  and  Xerisanus ;  and  the  recorded  storv  of  Christo- 
pher, that  before  his  martyrdom  he  requested  of  God,  that 
wherever  his  body  were,  the  places  should  be  freed  from 
Pestilence  and  mischiefs,  from  infection.  And  therefore  his 
picture  or  portrait  was  usually  placed  in  public  ways,  and  at 

*  lA^.  De  Vitii  Sanctorum, 
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the  entrance  of  towns  and  churches,  according  to  the  recei 
distich  :*  * 

Ghristophoram  Tideas,  poatea  tutus  eris. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  ike  Pictm-e  of  St.  George, 

The  picture  of  St.  Q-eorge  killing  the  dragon,  and  as  m< 
'  ancient  draughts  do  run,  with  the  daughter  of  a  king  staaci 
ing  by,  is  famous  amongst  Christians.  And  upon  this  c 
scription  dependeth  a  solemn  story,  how  by  this  achie^ 
ment  he  redeemed  a  king's  daughter :  which  is  mo 
especially  believed  by  the  English,  whose  protector  he  i 
and  in  which  form  and  history,  according^  to  his  descripti< 
in  the  English  college  at  Eome,  he  is  set  forth  in  the  icoi 
or  cuts  of  martyrs  by  Ceyalerius,  and  all  this  according*  i 
the  Historia  Lombardica,  or  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  c 
Yoragine.*  Now  of  what  authority  soever  this  piece  I 
amongst  us,  it  is  I  perceive  received  with  different  beliefi 
for  some  believe  the  person  and  the  story ;  some  tho  persoi 
Tbut  not  the  story ;  and  others  deny  both.'* 

*  Anton,  Castdlicnce  AwtiqmSxxtea  Jifediolemenses. 

*  Add  also  the  mystical,  <£;c.]    First  added  in  3rd  edition. 
'  a/nd  all  this,  dse,]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

*  some  believe  the  person,  d&c]  Br.  Pettingal  published  a  disBertatioi 
to  prove  both  the  person  and  the  story  to  be  &bulou8,  and  the  device  o 
the  order  to  be  merely  emblematical :  and  Dr.  Byron  wrote  an  essay  (ii 
verse)  to  prove  that  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  not  St.  George,  was  tlu 
guardian  saint  of  England.  Against  these  two,  and  other  writers  on 
the  same  side,  Br.  S.  Pegge  drew  up  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  5it 
vol.  of  the  Archceologia :  vindicating  the  honor  of  the  patron  saint  oi 
these  realms,  and  of  that  society  ;  asserting  that  he  was  a  Christian  saint 
and  martyr — George  of  Cappadocia ;  and  distinct  from  the  Arian  bishop 
George  of  Alexandria,  with  whom  Br.  Eeynolds  had  identified  him. 
In  this  paper  Br.  Pegge  has  not  mentioned  the  present  chapter,  which 
in  all  probability  only  attracted  his  notice  some  veal's  after. — ^In  his 
(posthumous  work  called)  Anonymianaf  No.  54,  he  says,  that  "the 
substance  of  Pettingal 's  dissertation  on  the  original  of  the  equestrian 
figure  of  St.  Greorge  (which  the  learned  author  supposes  to  be  all 
emblematical)  and  of  the  Garter,  may  be  found  in  Brovme^s  Vvlgar 
En'ors." 

Browne,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr. 
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That  8uch  a  person  there  was,  we  shall  not  contend :  for 
besides  others.  Dr.  Heylin  hath  clearly  asserted  it  in  his 
Hittory  of  Si,  Qeorge.  The  indistinction  of  many  in  the 
<x»nmumty  of  name,  or  the  misapplication  o^  the  acts  of  one 
unto  another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof.  For  of  this 
nsiue  we  meet  with  more  than  one  in  history,  and  no  less  than 
two  conceived  of  Cappadocia.  The  one  an  Arian,  who  was 
dain  by  the  AlexanGuians  in  the  time  of  Julian ;  the  other  a 
TaliaDt  soldier  and  Christian  martyr,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Diodesiaii.  This  is  the  Qeorge  conceived  in  this  picture, 
who  hath  his  day  in  the  Soman  calendar,  on  whom  so  many 
&Ue8  are  deliyered,  whose  story  is  set  forth  by  Metaphraates, 
and  his  miracles  by  Turonensis.  v 

As  for  the  story  depending  hereon,  some  conceive  as 
lightly  thareof^  as  of  that  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  con- 
ieetunngthe  one  to  be  the  father  of  the  other ;  and  some  too 
iughlj  assert  it.  Others  with  better  moderation,  do  either 
entertain  the  same  as  a  fi&bulous  addition  unto  the  true  and 
lathentic  story  of  St.  George,^  or  else,  we  conceive  the  literal 
Moeption  to  be  a  misconstruction  of  the  symbolical  expres- 
sion; apprehending  a  veritable  history,  in  an  emblem  or 
piece  of  Christian  poesy.  And  this  emblematical  construc- 
tion hath  been  received  by  men  not  forward  to  extenuate 

Pegge  as  to  the  reality  of  St.  George,  his  identity  with  George  of  Cap- 
ptdocia)  and  hia  distinctness  from  the  Arian  bishop.  All  these  parties 
ve  agreed  in  declining  assent  to  the  dragon  part  of  the  story. 

Itisyeiy  probable  tiiat  Sir  llkomas  was  led  partly  by  his  residence  at 
Norwich,  to  investigate  the  story  of  St.  George,  who  is  a  personage  of 
no  small  importance  there.  Pegge  mentions  the  guild  of  St.  George  in 
tlutt  dty  (in  his  paper  in  the  Archseologia),  but  he  was  probably  not 
Avare  &at  there  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  on  ["  Lord]  Mayor's 
I^y"  at  Norwich,  an  annual  pageant,  the  sole  remnant  of  St.  George's 
Ifofld,  m  which  an  immense  dragon,  horrible  to  view,  with  hydra  head, 
and  gaping  jaws  and  wings,  and  scales  bedecked  in  gold  and  green,  is 
curled  about  by  a  luckless  wight>  whose  task  it  is,  the  Uve-long-day,  by 
string  and  pulley  from  within,  to  ope  and  shut  the  monster's  jaws,  by 
^7  of  levying  contributions  on  the  gaping  multitude,  especially  of 
f^O^  guers,  with  whom  it  is  matter  of  half  terror,  half  joy,  to  pop  a 
Intf-penny  into  the  opened  mouth  of  bnap  (so  is  he  called),  whose  bow 
of  tlya^,  with  long  and  forked  tail  high  waved  in  air,  acknowledges 
^  gift.  Throughout  the  best  of  the  year,  fell  Snap  lives  on  the  forage 
tf  thai  memoraible' day :  quietly  reposing  in  the  haJl  of  his  conqueror's 
■voted  brother,  St.  Andrew,  where  the  civic  feast  is  held. 

*  ttme  amceive,  <fcc.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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the  acts  of  saints :  as,  from  Baronius,  Lipellous  the  Car- 
thusian hath  delivered  in  the  life  of  St.  George ;  JPicttiram 
illam  St.  Georgii  qud  effingitur  eques  armatus,  qui  hasten 
cuspide  hostem  interficit,  juxta  quern  etiam  virgo  posita  manu9 
suppUces  tendens  ejus  explorat  auxilium,  symholi  potius  qtto/m 
TiistoricB  alicujus  censenda  expressa  imago,  Comtievit  quidem- 
ut  equestris  militus  miles  equestri  imagine  referri.  That  is, 
,  the  picture  of  St.  Q-eorge,  wherein  he  is  described  like  a- 
cuirassier  or  horseman  completely  armed,  &c.  is  rather  a 
.symbolical  image,  than  any  proper  figure.^ 

Now  in  the  picture  of  this  saint  and  soldier,  might  be 
implied  the  Christian  soldier,  and  true  champion  of  Christ  z 
A  horseman  armed  cap  a  pie^  intimating  the  panoplia  or  com- 
plete armour  of  a  Christian  combating  with  the  dragon,  that 
is,  with  the  devil,  in  defence  of  the  king's  daughter,  that  is, 
the  Church  of  Q-od7  And  therefore  although  the  history  b& 
not  made  out,  it  doth  not  disparage  the  knights  and  noble 
order  of  St.  G-eorge :  whose  cognisance  is  honourable  in  the 
emblem  of  the  soldier  of  Christ,  and  is  a  worthy  memorial  to 
conform  unto  its  mystery.  Nor,  were  there  no  such  person 
at  all,  had  they  more  reason  to  be  ashamed,  than  the  noble 
order  of  Burgundy,  and  knights  of  the  golden  fleece ;  whose 
badge  is  a  confessed  fable.^ 


CHAPTEE  XVin. 

Of  the  Pictv/re  of  Jerome. 

The  picture  of  Jerome  usually  described  at  his  study,  vrith 
a  clock  hanging  by,  is  not  to  be  omitted ;  for  though  the  mean- 
ing be  allowable,  and  probable  it  is  that  industrious  father 
did  not  let  slip  his  time  without  account,  yet  must  not 

'  ihepicttire,  <t*c.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

'  Church  of  Ood.]  Or  rather  the  soule,  for  soe  in  the  picture  and 
story  shee  is  called  [psycJie']  that  is  the  soul  of  man,  which  in  a  specificall 
sense  is  endeed  every  Christian  soule,  and  comprehensively  may  signifye, 
the  Church  of  God.— Wir. 

"  fable.]  Borowed  from  that  old  stoiye  of  the  Argo-nauts,  or  Argo- 
knights,  as  wee  may  call  them,  though  the  golden  fleece  be  a  meer 
romance. — Wr. 
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perhaps  that  clock  he  set  down  to  have  been  his  measure 
thereof.  Por  clocks*  or  automatons  organs,  whereby  we 
now  distinguish  of  time,  have  found  no  mention  in  any 
ancient  writers,  but  are  of  late  invention,  as  Pancirollus  ob- 
serreth.  And  Polydore  Virgil,  discoursing  of  new  inventions 
whereof  the  authors  are  not  known,  makes  instance  in  clocks 
and  guns.  'Now  Jerome  is  no  late  writer,  but  one  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  the  first. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  before  the  days  of  Jerome  there, 
were  horologies,  and  several  accounts  of  time ;  for  they  mea- 
Bured  the  hours  not  only  by  drops  of  water  in  glasses  called 
cleptydrcd^  but  also  by  sand  in  glasses  called  clepsammia. 
There  were  also  £*om  great  ftntiquity,  scioterical  or  sun-dials,, 
hj  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or  gnomon  denoting  the  hours  of 
the  day ;  an  invention  ascribed  unto  Anaximenes  by  Pliny. 
Hereof  a  memorable  one  there  was  in  Campus  Martins,  from 
anobeHsk  erected,  and  golden  figures  placed  horizontally 
about  it ;  which  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Augustus,  and 
described  by  Jacobus  Laurus.*  And  another  of  great  an- 
tiqmty  we  meet  with  in  the  story  of  Ezechias ;  for  so  it  ia 
delivered  in  2  Sings,  zz.  :  '^  That  the  Lord  brought  the 
shadow  backward  ten  degrees  by  which  it  had  gone  down 
in  the  dial  of  Ahaz."  That  is,  say  some,  ten  degrees,  not 
lines ;  for  the  hours  were  denoted  by  certain  divisions  or 
steps  in  the  dial,  which  others  distinguished  by  lines,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Persius, — 

Stertimns  indomitnm  quod  despumare  Falemum 
Sufficiat,  quintal  dum  linea  tangitur  umbra. 

That  is,  the  line  next  the  meridian,  or  within  an  hour  of 
noon. 

*  A  peculiar  description  and  particular  construction  hereof  out  of 
E.  Chomer,  is  set  down,  Curios,  de  Caffard,  chap.  iz. 

'  doda,]  The  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Hierom  were  naked,  on  his 
loiees,  in  a  cave,  with  an  hour-glasse  and  a  scull  by  him,  intimating  his 
inde&>tigable  continuance  in  prayers  and  studye  while  hee  lived  in  the 
cave  at  Bethleem.  But  the  later  painters  at  Bome,  bycause  hee  had 
been  senator  and  of  a  noble  &milye,  picture  him  in  the  habit  of  the  car- 
dinals, leaning  on  his  arm  at  a  deak  in  study  with  a  clock  hanging  by 
lum,  and  his  finger  on  a  scull :  and  this  they  take  to  bee  a  more  proper 
■ymbol  of  the  cardinal  eminencye. — Wr* 
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Of  later  years  there  succeeded  new  inyentions,  and  hero* 
logics  composed  bj  trocbilick  or  the  artifice  of  wheels  ; 
whereof  some  are  kept  in  motion  b j  weight,  others  perfonn^ 
without  it.  Now  as  one  age  instructs  another,  and  time^ 
that  brings  all  things  to  ruin,  perfects  also  eyery  thing ;  so 
are  these  indeed  of  more  general  and  ready  use  than  any 
that  went  before  them.  By  the  water-glasses  the  account 
was  not  regular;  for  from  attenuation  and  condensation^ 
whereby  that  element  is  altered,  the  hours  were  shorter  in, 
hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
As  for  scioterical  dials,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  they 
are  only  of  use  in  the  actual  radiation  of  those  luminaries, 
and  are  of  little  advantage  unto  those  inhabitants,  which  for 
many  months  enjoy  not  the  lust]*e  of  the  sun. 

It  is,  I  confess,  no  easy  wonder  how  the  horometry  of 
antiquity  discovered  not  this  artifice,  how  Architas,  that 
contrived  the  moving  dove,  or  rather  the  helicosophy  of 
Archimides,  fell  not  upon  this  way.     Surely  as  in  many 
things,  so  in  this  particular,  the  present  age  hath  far  sur- 
passed antiquity ;  whose  ingenuity  hath  been  so  bold  not  only 
to  proceed  below  the  account  of  minutes,  but  to  attempt 
perpetual  motions ;  ^  and  engines  whose  revolutions  (could 
theur  substance  answer  the  design)  might  out-last  the  ezem^ 
plary  mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself.    For  such  a 
one  is  that  mentioned  by  John  Dee,  whose  words  are  theses 
in  his  learned  prdisiee  unto  Euclid :  *'  By  wheels,  strange 
works  and  incredible  are  done:  a  wondrous  example  was 
seen  in  my  time  in  a  certain  instrument,  which,  by  the  in- 
ventor and  artificer  was  sold  for  twenty  talents  of  gold ;  and 
then  by  chance  had  received  some  injury,  and  one  Janellus 
of  Cremona  did  mend  the  same,  and  presented  it  unto  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.     Jeron3rmous  Cardanus  can  be 
my  witness,  that  therein  was  one  wheel  that  moved  at  such 
a  rate,  that  in  seven  thousand  years  only  his  own  period 
should  be  finished ;  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  how  £a>r  I 
keep  within  my  bounds  many  men  yet  alive  can  tell." 

*  perpetual  motions.]  John  Romilly,  a  celebrated  watchmaker,  bom 
at  Geneva,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  impossibility  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion. — Jeffi  • 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

Of  the  Pieiwes  of  Memugida,  Umcomt,  and  some  othen. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  tbe  pictures  of  mermaids ;  ^  that 
is,  according  to  Horace's  monster,  with  a  woman's  head 

*  mermaids.']  The  existence  of  mermaids  has  been  so  generally  ridi- 
enled,  and  high  authorities  have  so  repeatedly  denounced  as  forgeries, 
detnrionsy  or  travellers'  wonders,  the  detailed  narratives  and  exhibited 
fspmmeDa  of  these  sea-nymphs,  that  it  must  be  a  Quixotic  venture  to 
tty  a  word  in  their  defence.  Yet  am  I  not  disposed  to  give  up  their 
€«i8e  as  altogether  hopeless.  I  cannot  admit  the  probability  of  a  belief 
in  them  having  existed  from  such  remote  antiquity,  and  spread  so 
videly,  without  aoTiie  fowndcUion  in  truth.  Kor  can  I  consent  to  reject 
AMWK  such  a  host  of  delightfully  pleasant  stories  as  I  find  recorded  of 
tliese  daughters  of  the  sea  {as  Illiger  call.the  Bugongs),  merely  because  it 
is  the  fiishion  to  decry  them.     I  must  be  allowed,  then,  to  hold  my 

r'on  in  abeyance  for  farther  evidence.  Unconvinced  even  by  Sir 
phiy  Davy's  grave  arguments  to  prove  that  such  things  cannot 
he,  and  undismayed  by  his  asserted  detection  of  the  apes  and  salmon  in 
poor  Dr.  Philip's  ''  undoubted  original,"  I  persist  in  expecting  one  day 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding — A  Mbbmaid  ! 

Bnt  what  is  a  mermaid  ?    Aye,  there  is  the  Yerygist  of  the  question. 

(Tioero  little  dreamt  of  his  classical  rule  being  degraded  by  application 
to  inch  a  discussion  as  the  present ;  but  I  shaB  nevertheless  endeavour 
to  avail  myself  of  his  maxim ; — Omnis  disputatio  debet  a  definitione  pro- 
Jdici.  What  is  a  mermaid  ?  Not  the  £fiu:  lady  of  the  ocean,  admiring 
herself  in  a  hand-mirror,  and  bewitching  the  listener  by  her  song ; — ^not 
the  (n'ton,  dwelling  in  the  ocean-cave,  and  soimding  his  conch-Uke  cor- 
net  or  trumpet ; — ^not  the  huihop-frocked  creature  of  Rondeletius ;  nor 
Ahirovandus'  mer-defvU,  with  his  horns  and  &ce  of  fiiry ;  nor  the  howl- 
ing and  tempestHstirring  monsters  of  Olaus  Magnus — ^not,  in  short,  the 
creatore  of  poetry  or  fiction  :  but  a  most  supposable,  and  probably  often 
seen,  though  hitherto  undescribed,  species  of  the  herbivorous  cetacea,  (the 
seals  and  lamantins),  more  approaching,  in  several  respects,  the  human 
c<mfiguration,  than  any  species  we  know. 

Let  us  hear  and  examine  Sir  Humphry's  arguments  against  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a  discovery.  He  says,  that  ''a  human  head,  hvmuvn 
bands,  and  hwncm  mammae,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  &  fish's  tail." 
In  one  sense  this  is  undeniable ; — ^viz. — ^since  homo  sapiens  is  (begging 
Lord  Monboddo's  pardon)  an  incavdaie  animal, — it  follows  that  the 
^^,  hands^  and  mavMnce  of  any  creature  furnished  also  with  a  tail, 
conid  not  be  huanan :  and  so,  conversely,  the  tail  of  such  a  creature 
wuld  not  be  z,fistCs  tail.  But  this  is  a  truism,  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  exclamation  attributed  by  Peter  Pindar  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when 
1»  had  boiled  the  fleas  and  found  they  did  not  turn  red, — "  FUoa  are 
not  \(Mtrs  I  &c."  Davy's  was  not  a  nominal  objection,  a  mere  play  upon 
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above,  and  fishy  extremity  below ;  and  these  are  conceived 
to  answer  the  shape  of  the  ancient  sirens  that  attempted 

words :  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  the  human  head  is  adapted  for  an  erect 
posture,  and  in  such  a  posture  an  animal  with  a  fish's  tail  could  not; 
Bwini."    The  head  of  our  mermaid,  however,  may  more  strongly  resemble 
the  human  head,  than  any  described  animal  of  its  tribe,  and  yet  preserve 
at  the  same  time  the  power  which  they  all  have,  of  raising  tilie  head  per- 
pendicularl}^  out  of  the  water  while  swimming,  as  Sir  Humphry  himself 
probably  did,  when  he  was  mistaJten  by  the  feir  ladies  of  Caithness  for 
a  mermaid  !     Cuvier  remarks,  moreover,  that  the  tails  of  these  herbi- 
vorous cetacea  differ  from  those  of  fish  in  their  greater  adaptation  to 
maintain  an  erect  posture.     Sir  Humphry  proceeds — "A  creature  with 
lungs  must  be  on  the  surface  several  times  in  a  day ;  and  the  sea  is  aji 
inconvenient  breathing  place ! "     I  must  take  the  liberty  of  confronting- 
this  most  singular  observation  with  a  muoh  greater  authority.     Cuvier 
says  (and  surely  Sir  Humphry  must  have  for  the  moment  forgotten), 
that  the  cetacea,  though  constantly  residing  in  the  sea,  "  as  they  respire 
by  lungs,  are  obliged  to  rise  frequently  to  the  surface  to  take  in  fresli 
supplies  of  air."    What  is  to  be  said  of  a  naturalist  who  argues  against 
the  possibility  of  any  creature  provided  with  lungs  residing  in  the  sea, 
in  the  face  of  so  important  an  example  of  the  fact  as  we  have  in  the 
entire  class  of  cetacea  ?    What  would  Cuvier,  with  all  his  readiness  to 
do  homage  to  genius  in  any  man,  and  especially  in  so  splendid  an 
instance  as  Davy,  what  must  he  have  thought,  had  he  read  his  pre- 
ceding remarks  ?    Ma^rnta  aliqua/ndo  dormitat  Homjcrui  t 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Sir  Humphry  actually  mentions  some 
epecies  of  this  very  tribe  as  having  probably  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
stories  about  mermaids.  And  as  to  ma/nvma  and  hands,  to  which  he  also 
objects  if  in  company  with  the  fish's  tail,  we  must  here  again  have 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  Cuvier  against  our  mighty  assailant. 
"The  first  family"  (herbivorous  cetacea),  says  Cuvier,  "frequently 
emerge  from  the  water  to  seek  for  pasture  on  the  shore.  They  have  two 
mammas  on  the  breast,  and  hairs  like  mustachios,  two  circumstances 
which,  when  they  raise  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  above  water, 
give  them  some  resemblance  to  men  and  women,  and  have  probably 
occasioned  those  fables  of  the  ancients  concerning  Tritons  and  Syrens. 
Vestiges  of  claws  may  be  discovered  on  the  edges  of  their  fins,  which 
they  use  with  dexterity  in  creeping,  andcai'rying  their  little  ones.  This 
has  given  nse  to  a  comparison  of  these  organs  with  hands,  and  henc» 
these  animals  have  been  called  manatis"  (or  lamantins), 

Tlius  I  have  sketched  the  sort  of  creature  which  may  be  supposed  to 
^exist:  nor  can  J  deem  it  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  discoyeiy, 
though  Davy,  after  saying,  "It  doubtless  might  please  God  to  make  a 
mermaid  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  God  ever  did  make  one : " — somewhat 
arrogantly  pronounces  that  "  such  an  animal,  if  created,  could  not  long 
exist,  and,  with  scarce  any  locomotive  powers,  would  be  the  prey  of 
otiier  fishes  formed  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  their  element." 

It  is  singular  that  a  writer  in  the  Enc,  Metropolitana  should  have  con- 
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upon  Ulysses.  Which  notwithstanding  were  of  another  de- 
scription, containing  no  fishy  composure,  but  made  up  of 
man  and  bird :  the  human  mediety  variously  placed  not  only 
above,  but  below,  according  unto  jElian,  Suidas,  Servius, 
Boccatius,  and  Aldrovandus,  who  hath  referred  their  descrip- 
tion unto  the  story  of  fabulous  birds ;  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Ovid,  and  the  account  thereof  in  Hyginus,  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Melpomene,  and  metamorphosed 
into  the  shape  of  man  and  bird  by  Ceres. 

And  therefore  these  pieces,  so  common  among  us,  do 
rather  derive  their  original,  or  are  indeed  the  very  descrip- 
tions of  Dagon,  which  w^as  made  with  human  figure  above, 
and  fishy  shape  below :  whose  stump,  or,  as  Tremellius  and 
our  margin  render  it,  whose  fishy  part  only  remained,  when 
the  hands  and  upper  part  fell  before  the  ark.  Of  the  shape 
of  Artergates,  or  Deirceto,  with  the  Phoenicians,  in  whose 

dnded  a  long  and  amiising  article  with  the  marginal  note,  "  mermaids 
imposBible  animals  ;"  supported  solely  by  the  very  extraordinary  argu- 
ments of  Sir  Humphry. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  an  enimieration  of  all  the  supposed 
mennaids  and  monsters,  which  have  at  various  times  amused  the  pub- 
lic, may  refer  to  the  article  just  quoted,  and  to  a  miscellaneous  volume, 
entitled  the  Working  Bee,  published  by  Fisher  and  Co.,  Newgate-street, 
in  which  is  an  Historical  Memoir  of  Syrens  or  Mermaids, 

In  explanation  of  one  or  two  allusions  in  my  preceding  remarks,  I 
nay  just  mention  that  in  the  Evangelical  Ma^aaine,  for  Sept.  1822,  is 
inserted  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Kev.  Dr.  Philip,  dated  Cape  Town, 
April  20th,  1822.  The  Dr.  says,  he  had  just  seen  a  mermaid,  then 
cadiibiting  in  that  town.  The  h^Ml  is  about  the  size  of  a  baboon's,  thinly 
covered  with  black  hair ;  a  few  hairs  on  the  upper  lip.  The  forehead 
low,  but  with  better  proportioned  and  more  like  human  features  than 
>ny  of  the  baboons.  The  ears,  nose,  lips,  chin,  breasts,  fingers,  and 
luula,  resemble  the  himian  subject.  Eight  indsores,  four  canine^  -eight 
no2arM.  The  animal,  though  shrunk,  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  re- 
Bemblance  to  a  man  having  ceased  immediately  under  the  mammae.  On 
tbe  line  of  separation,  and  immediately  under  the  breast,  are  two  fins, 
^ow,  it  resfflubles  a  salmon.  It  is  covered  with  scales — but  which 
on  the  upper  part  are  scarcely  perceptible  :  it  was  caught  somewhere 
on  the  north  of  China  by  a  fisherman,  who  sold  it  for  a  trifle.  At 
Batavia  it  was  bought  by  Capt.  Eades,  in  whose  possession  it  then  was. 
Ilus  very  specimen  Davy  pronounced  to  be  composed  of  the  head  and 
hnst  from  two  apes,  &stened  to  the  tail  of  the  kipper  salmon, — salm4> 
mlar. 

He  also  notices  another  instance  of  a  supposed  mermaid,  seen  off  the 
cout  of  Caithness,  which  turned  out  to  have  been  a  gentleman  bathing. 
He  ii  asserted  to  have  intended  himself.     See  his  Salmonia, 
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fishy  and  feminine  mixture,  as  some  conceive,  were  implied 
the  mooii  and  the  sea,  or  the  deity  of  the  waters ;  and  there- 
fore, in  their  sacrifices,  they  made  oblation  of  fishes.  From 
whence  were  probably  occasioned  the  pictures  of  Nereides 
and  Tritons  among  the  Grecians,  and  such  as  we  read  in 
Macrobius,  to  have  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Saturn. 

We  are  unwilling  to  question  the  royal  supporters  of 
England,  that  is,  the  approved  descriptions  of  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn.  Although,  if  in  the  Hon  the  position  of  the 
pizzle  be  proper,  and  that  the  natural  situation,  it  will  be 
hard  to  make  out  their  retrocopulation,  or  their  coupling  and 
pissing  backward,  according  to  the  determination  of  Aristotle ; 
all  that  urine  backward  do  copulate  irvyi^^ov,  cltmatim^  or 
aversely,  as  Hens,  hares,  lynxes. 

Als  for  the  unicorn,  if  it  have  the  head  of  a  deer  and  the 
tail  of  a  boar,  as  Y ertomannus  describeth  it,  how  agreeable 
it  is  to  this  picture  every  eye  dnay  discern.  If  it  be  made 
bisidcous  or  cloven-footed,  it  agreeth  unto  the  description 
of  Yertomannus,  but  scarce  of  anv  other;  and  Aristotle 
supposeth  that  such  as  divide  the  noof,  do  also  double  the 
horn ;  they  being  both  of  the  same  nature,  and  admitting 
division  together.  And  lastly,  if  the  horn  have  this  situar- 
tion  and  be  sd  forwardly  affixed,  as  is  described,  it  will  not 
be  easily  conceived  how  it  can  feed  from,  the  sround ;  and 
therefo^  we  observe  that  nature,  in  other  eo^gerous  nm- 
mals,  hath  placed  the  horns  higher  and  reclining,  as  in  bucks  ; 
in  some  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  Indiaii 
ass,  and  unicomous  beetles ;  and  thus  have  some  affirmed  it 
is  seated  in  this  animal. 

We  cannot  but  observe  that  in  the  picture  of  Jonah  and 
others,  whales  are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts  on 
their  heads ;  whereas  iadeed  they  have  but  one  in  the  fore- 
head, and  terminating  over  the  windpipe.8  Nor  can  we 
overlook  the  picture  of  elephants  with  castles  on  their  backs, 
made  in  the  form  of  land  castles,  or  stationary  fortifications, 
and  answerable  unto  the  arms  of  Castile,  or  Sir  John  Old- 

3  two  prominent  points,  <kc.]  The  cetaoea  liaye  all  two  spiracles,  but 
on  some  they  are  considerably  remote  from  each  other,  in  others  close 
together,  and  in  some  so  near  that  they  seem  to  unite  in  one  and 
the  same  opening. 
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castiLe ;  whereas  the  towers  they  bore  were  made  of  wood, 
and  girt  unto  their  bodies,  as  is  delivered  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  as  they  were  appointed  in  the  army  of 
AntiochuB. 

We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  of  retiary  spiders,  and 
their  position  in  the  web,  which  is  commonly  made  lateral, 
aad  regarding  the  horizon,  although,  if  observed,  we  shall 
oommoDly  find  it  downward,  and  their  heads  respecting  the 
ceaixe.  We  will  not  controvert  the  picture  of  the  seven 
stars ;  although  if  thereby  be  meant  the  Pleiades,  or  sub- 
constellation  upon  the  back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity 
they  ore  described,  either  in  site  or  magnitude,  in  a  clear 
night  an  ordinary  eye  may  discover  fix>m  July  unto  April. 
We  will  not  question  the  tongues  of  adders  and  vipers,  de- 
scribed like  an  andior,  nor  the  picture  of  the  fleur-de-lis  t 
iihongh  how  far  they  agree  unto  their  natural  draughts,  let 
e? eiy  spectator  detemune. 

Whether  the  cherubims  about  the  ark  be  rightly  described 
in  the  commcm  picture,*  that  is,  only  in  human  heads,  with 
two  wings,  or  rather  in  the  shdpe  of  angels  or  young  men, 
or  somewhat  at  least  with  feet,  as  the  Scripture  seems  to 
imply.  Whether  the  cross  seen  in  the  air  by  Constantine, 
were  of  that  figure  wherein  we  represent  it,  or  rather  made 
out  of  X  and  F,  the  two  first  letters  of  Xpioroc.  Whether 
the  cross  of  Christ  did  answer  the  common  figure ;  whether 
so  far  advanced  above  his  head ;  whether  the  feet  were  so 
&posed,  that  is,  one  upon  another,  or  separately  nailed,  as 
some  with  reason  describe  it,  we  shall  not  at  all  contend. 
Much  less  whether  the  house  of  Diogenes  were  a  tub  framed 
of  wood,  and  after  the  manner  of  ours,  or  rather  made  of 
earth,  as  learned  men  conceive,  and  so  more  clearly  make 
out  that  expression  of  Juvenal.t  We  should  be  too  critical 
to  question  the  letter  T,  or  bicomous  element  of  Pythagoras, 
that  is,  the  making  of  the  horns  equal  i"^  or  the  left  less  than 
the  right,  and  so  destroying  the  symbolical  intent  of  the 

*  2  Chron.  iii,  13.  t Dolia  magni  non  ardent  Cynici,  &c. 

'  tU  letter  F,  dfec]  An  allusion  to  this  letter,  in  Dr.  Donne's  ser- 
mon on  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also,"  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox  in  his  38th  Winter  Evening  ;  with 
lome  excellent  observations  on  the  style  of  the  old  sermon  writers. 
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figure ;  confounding  the  narrow  line  of  virtue  with  the  larger 
road  of  vice,  answerable  mito  the  narrow  door  of  heaven,  and 
the  ample  gates  of  hell,  expressed  by  our  Saviour,  and  not 
forgotten  by  Homer  in  that  epithet  of  Pluto's  house.^* 

Many  more  there  are  whereof  our  pen  shall  take  notice, 
nor  shall  we  urge  their  enquiry ;  we  shall  not  enlarge  with 
what  incongruity,  and  how  dissenting  from  the  pieces  of  anti- 
quity, the  pictures  of  their  gods  and  goddesses  are  described, 
and  how  hereby  their  symbolical  sense  is  lost ;  although. 
Jierein  it  were  not  hard  to  be  informed  from  Phomutus,"^ 
PulgentiuSjJ  and  Albricus.§     "Whether  Hercules  be  more 
properly  described  strangling  than  tearing  the  lion,  as  Yic- 
torius  hath  disputed ;  nor  how  the  characters  and  figures  of 
the  signs  and  planets  be  now  perverted,  as  Salmasius  hath 
learnedly  declared.    We  will  dispense  with  bears  with  long^ 
tails,  such  as  are  described  in  the  figures  of  heaven ;  we  shall 
tolerate  fiying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras,  centaurs,  har- 
pies, and  satyrs,  for  these  are  monstrosities,  rarities,  or  else 
poetical  fancies,^  whose  shadowed  moralities  requite  their 
substantial  falsities.     Wherein  indeed  we  must  not  deny  a 
liberty  ;  nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more  restrainable  than 
the  pen  of  the  poet.     But  where  the  real  works  of  nature, 
or  veritable  acts  of  story  are  to  be  described,  digressions  are 
abberrations ;  and  art  being  but  the  imitator  or  secondary 
representor,  it  must  not  vary  from  the  verity  of  the  example, 
or  describe  things  otherwise  than  they  truly  are,  or  have 
been.     For  hereby  introducing  false  ideas  of  things,  it  per- 
verts and  deforms  the  face  and  symmetry  of  truth. 

*   *Evpv7rv\rjQ,  +  Phomvi.  J)e  Natvra  Deorum. 

t  Fvlff.  Mythologia,  §  Albric,  J)e  Deorrnn  Imagmiovs, 

'  Whether  the  cherubims,  dErc]  This  paragraph  first  added  in  2nd 
edition. 

*  flyif*^  horses,  <kc.]  Modem  discoveries  have  lessened  this  list.  The 
Ua^  swcm,  though  rara  avis,  is  no  longer  a  poetical  fancy.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  camelopard  was  deemed  imaginary. 
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CHAPTEE  XX, 

Of  ike  Mierogljfphical  Pictures  of  the  Egyptians, 

Cektaeptlt  of  all  men  tliat  suffered  iSrom  the  confusion  of 
Babel,  the  Egyptians  found  the  best  evasion ;  for,  though 
words  were  confounded,  they  invented  a  language^  of  things, 
and  spake  unto  each  other  by  common  notions  in  nature. 
Whereby  they  discoursed  in  silence,  and  were  intuitively 
understood  from  the  theory  of  their  expresses.  Por  they 
assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  imto  all  eyes,  and 
by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions®  were  able  to  com- 
municate their  conceptions  imto  any  that  coapprehended  the 
syntaxes  of  their  natures.  This  many  conceive  to  have  been 
the  primitive  way  of  writing,  and  of  greater  antiquity  than 
letters ;  and  this  indeed  might  Adam  well  have  spoken,  who 
understanding  the  nature  of  things,  had  the  advantage  of 
natural  expressions.  "Which  the  Egyptians  but  taking  upon 
trust,  upon  their  dwn  or  common  opinion,  from  conceded 
Biistakes  they  authentically  promoted  errors ;  describing  in 
their  hieroglyphicks  creatures  of  their  own  invention,  or 
from  known  and  conceded  animals,  erecting  significations 
not  inferible  from  their  natures.* 

'  a  languoffe.']  A  common  language  might  possibly^  bee  framed 
'viiicfa  all  should  underBtand  under  one  character,  m  their  own  tongue, 
*s  well  as  all  understand  in  astronomy  the  12  signes,  the  7  planets,  and 
tlie  seyeni  aspects ;  or  in  geometry,  a  triangle,  a  rhombe,  a  square,  a 
puaUelogram,  a  helix,  a  decussation,  a  cross,  a  circle,  a  sector,  and 
*Qch  like  very  many :  or  the  Saracenicall  and  algebraick  characters  in 
vithmetick,  or  the  notes  of  weight  amon^^hysitians  and  apothecaryes : 
OT  lastly,  those  marks  of  punctuations  and  qualityes  among  granuna- 
fisiiB  in  Hebrew  under,  in  Arabick  above,  the  words.  To  let  pass 
l^noelsus  his  particular  marks,  and  the  common  practice  of  all  trades. 
'^Wr. 

'  hfikeir  amjwnctionSf  due]  More  clearly,  "by  the  conjunction  and 
composition  of  those  shapes  of  animals,  &c." 

•  WhdcJt  the  Egyptians,  <fcc.]  How  little,  alas,  do  we  know  of  the 
pictore-writing  of  the  Egyptians,  even  after  all  the  profound  researches 
«f  Yonng,  ChianpolUon,  KLtproth,  Akerbhid,  De  Sacy,  and  others  :  and 
«*w  little  (we  may  perhaps  add)  can  we  hope  ever  to  see  effected.  We 
^toldby  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (and  subsequent  researches  have  done 
JitUe  more  than  enable  va  to  comprehend  his  meaning)  that  the  Egyp* 

TOL.  IT.  1" 
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And  first,  although  there  were  more  things  in  nature,  than 
words  which  did  express  them,  yet  even  in  these  mute  and 

tians  used  three  modes  of'  writing ; — the  epiitologra/pkic  (called  dem/oHe 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  enchorial  in  the  Bosett-a.  inscription)^ 
the  hieratic  (employed  by  the  sacred  scribes),  and  the  hieroglyphick, — 
eonsisting  of  the  hiariologic  (subsequently  termed  phonetic)  and  the  ayTnr- 
holic,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds ; — one  representing  objects  jpro- 
perly,  another  metapkorieaUyf  a  third  eni^maiicaibf.  The  great  discoimry 
made  by  Br.  T.  Young;  from  the  Bbsetta  inscription,  was  that  aomA  of 
the  hieroglyphB  were  the  signs  ofsovmds,  each  hieroglyph  signifying  the. 
first  letter  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  object  represented.     Supposing^ 
aU  their  picture-writmg  to  be  eymbolical,  then  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  hope  to  read  it.     For  example,  w^  are  told  that  the  figure 
ai  A-bee  expressed  the  idea  ofropaUy  ;  bnt  who  aooid  have  guested  &m  t 
Supposiiq^  on  the  other  hand  that  tLe  hieroglypha  were  entirely  pkcmeHc 
(which  wa»  not  the  case^  nor  can  we  possibly  ascertain  in  what  proper^ 
tion  they  were  so),  supposing  them  also  to  be  certain  and  determinate 
signs  of  sounds,  one  and  the  same  sign  always  employed  to  represent 
one  and  the  same  sound ; — supposing  in  short  that  "  we  could  spell 
syllables  and  distinguish  words  with-  as  much  oertainty  and  precision  as 
i£  they  had  bemi  written  in  any  of  the  improved  alphabets  of  the  wesf^ 
there  would  yet  always  remain  one.  difficulty  over  which  genius  itself 
could  not  triumph  ;  namely,  to  discover  the  signification^  of  the  words, 
when  it  is  not  known  by  tradition  or  otherwise :" — ^when  the  original' 
language  has  long  since  utterly  vanished ;— and  when  the  only  insfara-- 
ment  left  wherewith  we  can  labour  (the  Goptio)  is  but  the  mutilated  and 
imperfect  fragment  of  an  extinct  language,  itself  when  living  the  rexa- 
nant  only  of  niat  elder  form  of  speech  which  we  are  seeking  to  decypher  ; 
but  of  which,  alas  !  through  so  imperfect  a  medium,  but  slight  traoea 
and  lineaments  can  be  here  and  there  faintly  reflected.    The  artide, 
BOTW,  in  the  Smp;  to  EneytBrit.  and  HiEBOOLTVBiCfKS,  in  Iktey*  Metrop, 
together  wi^  artidea  in  the  45th  and  57th' valB»o£theiScfiniwigrA.JB0«ieM%. 
w&  give  those  disposed  to  go  frurtherinto«  tiie  subject  &  ftdl  and  iateresl^ 
ing  view  of  all  that  has, hitherto  been. exacted  in^  this.most  difficnilt,  if 
not  hopeless,  field  of  labour. 

But  our  author's  special  object  ins  this,  chapter  is  to  hxing  agaisatytluB 
Egyptians  the-  twofold  charge  ;  firsts  of  "  describing  in  tiieir  hiengiy>- 
pUcks  oreatuiws  of  thMrown  inventions;''  and  seoondly, of  " eraotingv 
from  known  and  conceded  animals,  significations  not  inferible  from  liittr^ 
natures."  No  charge,  however,  can  befiur^entertained  tiU-it  has  faaeit« 
proved ; — and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  show  that  many  of  the 

monsters  enumerated,  were  really  Egyptian  : "  Considering 

how  absurdly  and  monstrously  complicated  the  Ifigyptian  superstitiona^ 
really  were,  it  beoomes  absolutely  essential  te  separate  that  which  is 
most  fully  estaldished  or  most  genezaUy  admitted,  from  the  aoeidental 
or  local  varieties^  whioh  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  di£Eazent  aiisttiorB 
into  estahUshed  usages-  of  the  whole,  nation,  and  stUl  more  from,  those 
whioh  have  been  the  fancifril  produotBona<Qf  titeir  own  inventive-  feoul^ 
ties^":— i>ri  Yomffi  Bomr,  Sup.  &U9fiJBlnL  rr.  48, 
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flilent  discourses,  to  express  complexed  agni£caiioiis,  thej 
took  a  liberty  to  compound  and  piece  together  Greatuiea  of 
allowable  forms  into  mixtores  inexistent^.  Thus  began  tlie 
descriptioBfr  of  grifSns,  baEHliak%  phcBnix,  and  many  more ; 
which,  emblematuts  and  heralds  have  entertained  with  signii- 
ficatioofi  answering  their  iDstitutionft;  hieroglyphicalljadding 
martegres^  wiyemeS).  lion-fishes,  with  divars  odiers.  Pieces, 
of  good  and  allawabie^  inyention  unto  the  prudent  spectator, 
kit  are  looked  on  b^  vulgar  eyes, as  literal  truths  or  abaiud 
impossibilities ;  whereas  indeed  thej  are  commendable  inyen* 
1aon%  and  of  laudalde  significations^ 

Again^beside  ihsse  pieces  fictitiously  set  down,  and  baring 
no  copy  in  nature,  the^  had  many  unquestionably  drawn,  of 
ineonsequant  Bigpificai»ion,.nor  naturaUy  veiifytng  their  inten- 
tion* We  E^iall  instaofie  but  in-  few,  as:  they  sband  recorded 
by  Orus.  The  male  sex.  they  expressed  by  a  vulture,^  because 
d  Yultureck  aU  are  females,,  and  impregnated  by  the  wind; 
which  authentically  ti3anamitted.hath  passed  maujr  pens,  and 
became  the  assertion  of  .Xlian,,  Ambrose,  BasiL,  Isidore, 
Tzetzus,  Philes,  and  others.  Wherein  notwithstanding 
what  injury  is  ofieiaed  unto  the  creation  in:  this^  confinement 
of  sex,  and  what  disturbance  unto  philosophy  in  the  conces- 
sion of  windy  eoise^tions)  we  shall  not  here  declare.  By 
two  drachms- they:  thought  it  sufficient  to  signify  an  heart  ;2 
because  the  heart  at  one  year  weigheth  two  drachms,.that 
is,  a  quaxter  of  an.  aimee,  and.  unto  fifiby  years  annually  in-^. 
oeaaeth  the  weight  of  oae  drachm,  asflber  which  in  the  same 
proportion-  it  yeaiiy  decreaseth ;  so  that  the  life  of  a  man 
doth  not  naturally  extend'  above  an  hundred.     And  this 

The  aBthoiB.<m  whom. Browne  r^iee,  eE^peeisUy  Pieiiu%  are  bj  no 
meuisto  be  ieoeiye<Lwitiu>uttli0  Gantlon  expreaaed  in  the  foregoing 
quotation. 

'  Tha  mdU  sex,  ike.]  See  Pteriitr  Mierogljfftkka,  foL  1j626,  IzxiiL 
c  ly  4.    Mim^polU'{4ttQ*  cfiurd  Pamo),  No.  12^ 

s  By  two  dradims,  <kc.'\  Pierius  says  that  the  Egyptians  used  the 
Toltare  to  ^mbolize two . draDhms,  or  a  heart;  and  he  gives  other 
leasons  for  the  adoption  o£ihe  Emnbod,  though  he  deems  that  mentioned 
l^  Browne  the  most  probable  (Ibid.  1.  xxiiL  C..20).  HorapoUo  sa^ 
Ihey  used  the  Tulture  to  represent ■  two  diaohms,. because  unity  was 
e^iressed  by  two  lines  ;  and^  unity  bamg  the  beginniBg  o£  numben, 
most  fitly  doth  its  sign  expross  a  vultuie^  beeanise^  like  ualtyy  i^  is 
tmfjfy  tha  author  of  itflkiam.  iiCTiMMe.  (Ibidj.^k  12), 

v2 
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was  not  only  a  popular  conceit,  but  consentaneous  unto  the 
physical  principles,  as  Hemius  hath  accounted  it.* 

A  woman  that  hath  but  one  child,  they  express  by  a  lion- 
ess ;  for  that  conceiveth  but  once.'  Tecundify  they  set  forth 
by  a  goat,  because  but  seven  days  old  it  be^inneth  to  use 
coition.*  The  abortion  of  a  woman  they  describe  by  an  horse 
kicking  a  wolf;  because  a  mare  will  cast  her  foal  if  she 
tread  in  the  track  of  that  animal.^  Deformity  they  signify 
by  a  bear  ;^  and  an  unstable  man  by  a  hysena,^  because  that 
animal  yearly  exchangeth  its  sex.  A  woman  delivered  of 
a  female  child  they  imply  by  a  bull  looking  over  his  lefb 
shoulder ;  *  because  if  in  coition  a  bull  part  &om  a  cow  on 
that  side,  the  calf  will  prove  a  female.^ 

All  which,  with  many  more,  how  far  they  consent  with 
truth  we  shall  not  disparage  our  reader  to  dispute ;  and 
though  some  way  allowable  unto  wiser  conceits  who  could 
distinctly  receive  their  significations,  yet  carrying  the  majesty 
of  hieroglyphicks,  and  so  transmitted  by  authors,  they  crept 

*  InhiB PhUotophia Barbarica, 

'  A  iooman,  dscJ]  Pterius,  lib.  i.  c.  14,  Hora^Uo,  Ko.  82. 

*  Feeumdityf  dscj    Pieritu,  lib.  z.  c.  10,  fforapoUo,  No.  48. 

'  The  aborkon,  ^.]    Pierim,  lib.  zi.  c.  9,  ffarapoUo,  No.  45. 

Whether  the  tracke  of  the  wolfe  will  cause  abortion  in  a  mare  is 
hard  to  bee  knowne  :  but  the  mare  does  soe  little  feare  the  wolfe,  that 
(as  I  have  heard  itt  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  related)  as  soone  as  shoe  perceaves  the  wolfe  to  lye  in  watch 
for  her  young  foale,  she  will  never  cease  hunting  with  open  mouth  till 
shee  drive  him  quite  away :  the  wolfe  avoyding  the  gripe  of  her  teeth, 
as  much  as  the  stroke  of  her  heeles :  and  to  make  up  the  probability 
hereof,  itt  is  certaine  that  a  generous  horse  will  &sten  on  a  dog  with 
his  teeth,  as  fell  out  anno  1653,  in  October,  at  Bletchinden  (Oxon),  a 
colt  being  bated  by  a  mastive  (that  was  set  on  by  his  master  to  drive 
him  out  of  a  pasture)  tooke  up  the  dog  in  his  teeth  by  the  back,  and  rann 
away  with  hun,  and  at  last  flinging  him  over  his  head  lefte  the  dog  soe 
bruised  with  tiie  gripe  and  the  fiUl,  that  hee  lay  half  dead ;  but  the 
generous  colte  leapt  over  the  next  hedge,  and  ran  home  to  his  own  pas- 
ture unhurt. — Wr, 

«  Deformity f  dsc]  Pierius,  1.  xi.  c.  42.  fforapoUo,  No..  83,  says, 
"  Hominem,  qui  initio  quidem  informis  natus  sit,  sed  postea  formam 
acceperit,  innuunt  depicta  ursa  pnegnante." 

^  cm  mutable,  die,]    Pieritu,  1.  xi.  c.  24,  fforapoUo,  No.  69. 

*  A  woman,  dto.]  Pierius,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  fforapoUo,  who  adds  also  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  No.  43. 

'  female,]  I  Mve  heard  this  avowed  by  auncient  grave  &rmerB. — Wr, 
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mto  a  belief  with  many,  and  fayonraUe  doubt  with  most. 
And  thus,  I  fear,  it  hath  fared  with  the  hieroglyphical  sym- 
bols of  Scripture ;  which,  excellently  intended  in  the  species 
of  things  sacrificed,  in  the  prohibited  meats,  in  the  dreams 
of  Pharaoh,  Joseph,  and  many  other  passages,  are  ofttimes 
racked  beyond  their  symbolizations,  and  enlarged  into  con- 
stnictions  disparaging  their  true  intentions.' 


CHAPTEE  XXI.2 

Of  the  Picture  of  ffamcm  Hcmged, 

Is  common  draughts,  Haman  is  hanged  by  the  neck  upon 
in  high  gibbet,  afber  the  usual  and  now  practised  way  of 
suspension :  but  whether  this  description  truly  answereth 
the  original,  learned  pens  consent  not,  and  good  grounds 

*  tnfeneioM.]  Boss  despatches  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th 
chapters  in  the  following  summary  remarks : — 

"  In  some  subsequent  chapters  the  doctor  questions  the  pictures  of 
8t  Christopher  carrying  Christ  over  the  riyer :  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
W^  killing  the  dragon  ;  of  St.  Jerom  with  a  clock  hanging  by ;  of 
mennaidsy  unicorns,  and  some  others  ;  with  somehieroglyphick  pictures 
of  the  EgyptianB.  In  this  he  doth  luctari  cwn  larvU,  and  with  ^neas 
a  the  poet,  Irruit  et  frustraferro  dvoerberai  vmbrca.  He  wrestles  with 
ibadows ;  for  he  may  as  well  question  all  the  poetical  fictions,  all  the 
Mcred  parables,  all  tropical  speeches ;  also  escutcheons,  or  coats  of  arms, 
ngns  hanging  out  at  doors — ^where  he  will  find  blue  boars,  white 
lion^  blaak  swans,  double-headed  eagles,  and  such  like,  devised  only  for 
distinction.  The  like  devices  are  in  military  ensigns.  Felix,  Prince  of 
Salemimi,  had  for  his  device  a  tortoise  with  wings,  flying,  with  this 
motto,  amor  addidit ;  intimating,  that  love  gives  wings  to  the  slowest 
"pints.  Lewis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  gave  for  his  device,  a  hand 
cot  of  the  clouds,  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  with  this  motto,  jEqua  durant 
ttt^per.  Henry  the  Firsts  of  Portugal,  had  a  flying  horse  for  his  device. 
A  ^oQsand  such  conceits  I  could  allege,  which  are  symbolical,  and 
therefore  it  were  ridiculous  to  question  tiiem,  if  they  were  historicaL 
Ab  fer  the  cheinbims,  I  find  four  different  opinions.  1.  Some  write 
tbey  were  angels  in  the  form  of  birds.  2.  Aben  Ezra  thinks  the  word 
wah  signifieth  any  shape  or  form.  3.  Joeephus  will  have  them  to  be 
ringed  animals,  but  never  seen  bv  any.  4.  The  most  received  opinion 
V,  t^t  they  had  the  shape  of  children  ;  for  nib  in  Hebrew,  and  rode  in 
Cbldee,  signifieth  a  chUd ;  and  che,  as :  so  then,  cherub  signifieth  as  a 
duld,  and  it  is  most  likely  they  were  painted  in  this  form. 

'  Ckap,  zxi.]    The  whole  chapter  fiii-st  added  in  6th  edition. 
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there  are  to  doobt.  For  it  is  xiAt  easily  made  out  that  this 
vrm  axL  anci^ot  way  of  execuMon  in  the  pabKc  p^uuBhrnent 
of  mdiefadtors  among  the  PeiwiinB,  but  we  often  'vead  of  cru- 
cifixion in  their  stofries.  So  we  find  that  Orestes,  a  PersiazL 
Igovemor,  cmcified  Polycrates  the  ^amian  tyrant.  Jlnd 
-hereof  we  have  an  example  in  the  life  of  Artaserxes,  Kiia^ 
of  Persia  (whom  some  will  have  to  be  Ahasueros  in  ;tliiB 
story),  that  his  mother,  Parysatis,  flayed  and  crucified  her 
eunuch.  The  same  also  seems  implied  in  the  letters 
patent  of  King  Cyrus:  Omnia  qui  heme  mutmerit  jus- 
sionefrif  tollatwr  ligwum  de  domo  ^'a»,  et  erigatwr,  et  con-' 
Jlgatur  in  eo,* 

The  same  kind  of  punishment  was  in  use  amon^  the 
BomaoB,  Syrians,  JSgyptians,  .GarthaguuaDB,  and  Grecians. 
For  though  we  ifind  in  Homer  that  Ulysses  in  a  .Airy  hangod. 
tiie  strumpets  of  tiiose  who  courted  Penetope,  yet  it  is  zkot 
so  easy  to  disoover  that  this  was  i^  public  practice  or  opiQi 
course  of  justice*  among  the  Greeks. 

And  even  that  the  Hebrews  used  tlus  prewnit  nvay  of 
hanging,  by  illaqueation  or  pendulous  ."SuSbcaidon,  in  public 
justice  and  executions,  the  expressions  :and  examples  in 
'IScripture  candude  not,  "beyond  good  doubt. 

That  the  SQng  of  Hai  was  hanged,  or  destroyed  by  the 
common  way  of  suspension,  is  not  conceded  by  the  learned 
lHasius  in  his  comment  upon  that  text;  who  conceiveth 
thereby  rather  some  kind  of  crucifixion,  at  least  some  pati- 
bulary  affixion  after  he  was  slain,  and  so  represented  .unto 
'  the  people  until  toward  the  evemin^. 

Though  we  read  in  our  translation  that  Pharaoh  hanged 
the  chief  baker,  yet  learned  e:^positors  understand  hereby 
:  some  kind  of  crucifixion,  accordiog  to  the  mode  of  Egypt, 
whereby  he  esempkrily  hanged  out  .tiU  the  fowls  of  the  air 
fed  on  his  head  or  face,  the  &«t  part  of  their  prey  being  tb© 
eyes.  And  perhaps  according  to  the  .signal  oraught  hereof 
in  a  very  old  manuscript  of  Genesis,  now  kept  in  the  Empe- 
ror's Hbrary  at  Vienna,  and  acscordingly  set  down  by  the 
learned  Petius  Lamibecius,  in  the  second  tome  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  library. 

When  the  Gibeonites  hanged  the  bodies  of  those  of  the 

*  In  Ezra  yi. 
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kHue  of  Saul,  therobr  imaiateaded  some  kind  of  cnicifyiiig,^ 
aoeoding^  good^expoBito»,«iid  the  vulgar  tJansliS^ 
jorue^serunt  eos  in  monis  coram  dominQ.  Nor  cndy  these, 
nestioned  in  Holy  Scrmiaire,  but  direos  in  human  authors, 
aaid  to  have  su^Eieied '  by  way  of  auspeiiBkni  or  crudfixioaBL 
might  not  perkh  bv  mL^dke  cSxion  ;*  htA  however 
ot^mdae  destxeyed,  their  bodies  might  :be  afterwnrd  ap- 
fveaided  or  fastened  unto  some  elevated  engine,  a^  exemplary 
objects  unto  the  eyes  of  the  people.  [  So  sometimes  we  read 
4)f  the  anidfixion  of  only  some  part,  -as  of  the  heads  of 
JfdIiftniiB  and.jybinus,  though  their  bodies  were  caab  away.^*^ 
Bendes,  ^  crosses  or  engines  of  crucifizion  '^ere  not  of 
Ae  ordimiry  figuie,  nor  compounded  of  transverse  pieoee, 
wloch  make  out  the  name,  but  some  were  simple,  and  made 
of  (me  arrectarium  fKomug  &r  affixion  or  infixion,  either  Jw- 
tening  or  piercing  throu^ ;  and  8ome>kind  of  cnucifixionis 
•tiie  setting  of  heads  upon  poles. 

That  le^  text  which  seems  to  coimtenamce  the  common 
mij  of  hanging,  if  a  man  ha^h  oOTomitted  a  sin  wtxrthy  of 
dB8&,  and  they  haas  him  on  a  tree,*  is  iu)t  so  reoei^tned  by 
•Gfanstian  and  JiewiE^  expositors.  And,  as  a  good  asuiGtator 
iif  ooist  deliTeceth,  out  e£  Maimonides :  the  Hdbrews  amdw- 
itlnl  not  this  of  putting  him  to  deadi  by  hanging,  bat  of 
liSDging  a  man  aliber  he  was  stoned  to  death,  and  themai^ 
neris'thus  described ;  afier  he  is  stoned  to  death  th^  fasten 
*-pieoe  of  timber  in  tha  earth,  and  out  of  it  there  cometh.a 
piece  of  wood,  and  then  they  tie  boi^  his  hands  one  to 
another,  and  hang  him  unto  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

*  Deut.  xxi.  f  Ainsworth. 

'  IkeGibeonitea,  die]  Tke  -Jews,  as  is  just  afterwards  remarked,  in- 
fficted  the  in&my  (rather  than  punishment)  of  hanging  after  death. 
And  so  might  theseOibeomtes.  But  they  wero  not  Israelitas,  as  Key. 
T.  H.  Home  has  observed,  but  Canaanites,  and  probably  retained  their 
own  laws.  See  his  section  on  the  punishments  mentioned  in  Scripture ; 
'^ffftrtdmctumf  dsc,  part  ii.  di.  iii.  §  iv. 


oftrion." 
'  vut  cmay.l    '^^  succeeding  sentence  was  added  from  hb.  blqan. 
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Beside,  the  original  word,  hakan^,  determinetli  not  the 
doubt.  For  that  Dy  lexicographers  or  dictionary  interpre- 
ters, is  rendered  suspension  and  crucifixion,  there  being  no 
Hebrew  word  peculiarly  and  fully  expressing  the'proper  word 
of  crucifixion,  as  it  was  used  by  the  Somans ;  nor  easy  to 

5 rove  it  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  nail  them  by 
istinct  parts  unto  a  cross,  after  the  manner  of  our  Saviour 
crucified ;  ^wherein  it  was  a  special  favour  indulged  unto 
Joseph  to  take  down  the  body. 

Lipsius  lets  fall  a  s;ood  caution  to  take  off  doubts  about 
suspension  delivered  by  ancient  authors,  and  also  the  ambi- 
guous sense  of  xpc/xdorai  among  the  Greeks.  Tale  apt4ti 
Latinos  ipsum  siupendere,  quod  in  crueem  referendum  moneo 
Juventutem;  as  that  also  may  be  imderstood  of  Seneca^ 
Latrocinitim  fecit  aliquis,  quid  ergo  meruit  ?  ut  Buspendatur. 
And  this  way  of  crucifying  he  conceiveth  to  have  been  in 
general  use  among  the  Komans,  until  the  latter  days  of  Con- 
Btantine,  who  in  reverence  imto  our  Saviour  abrogated  that 
opprobrious  and  infamous  way  of  crucifixion.  Whereupon 
succeeded  the  common  and  now  practised  way  of  suspension. 
But  long  before  this  abrogation  of  the  cross,  the  Jewish 
nation  had  known  the  true  sense  of  crucifixion :  whereof  no 
nation  had  a  sharper  apprehension,  while  Adrian  crucified 
five  hundred  of  them  every  day,  imtil  wood  was  wanting  for 
that  service.  So  that  they  which  had  nothing  but  *  crucify* 
in  their  mouths,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodies  ;  early  suffering  the  reward  of  their  imprecations,  and 
properly  iu  the  same  kiud. 


CHAPTER  XXn.« 

Of  ike  Picture  of  Ood  the  Father;  of  the  Swn,  Moon,  and  Wind9, 

with  others. 

The  picture  of  the  Creator,  or  God  the  Eather,  in  the  shape 

<  Chap,  xxii.]  The  first  and  second  subjects  of  this  chapter  were 
Kos.  14  and  15,  of  chapter  xxii.  in  editions  1672  and  1686.  There  they 
were  obviously  out  of  their  place,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  observations.  I  have  therefore  removed  them  :  and  having 
found  (in  No.  1827  of  the  Sloanian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum)  some 


>  -■  •     ;>     I' 
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of  an  old  man,  is  a  daDgerous  piece/  and  in  this  fecundity  of 
sects  may  revive  the  anthropomarphides,*  Which  although 
maintained  from  the  expression  of  Daniel,  "  I  beheld  where 
the  ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  hair  of  his  head  was  like 
the  pure  wool ;"  yet  may  it  be  also  derivative  from  the  hiero- 
glyphical  description  of  the  Egyptians ;  who  to  express  their 
eneph  or  Creator  of  the  world,  described  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  mantle,  with  an  egg  in  his  mouth,  which  was  the  emblem 
of  the  world.  Surely  those  heathens,  that  notwithstanding 
the  exemplary  advantage  in  heaven,  would  endure  no  pictures 
of  sun  or  moon,  as  being  visible  unto  all  the  world,  and  need- 
ing no  representation,  do  evidently  accuse  the  practice  of 
those  pencils  that  will  describe  invisibles.  And  he  that  chal- 
lenged the  boldest  hand  unto  the  picture  of  an  echo,  must 
hiugh  at  this  attempt,  not  only  in  the  description  of  invisi- 
bility, but  circumscription  of  ubiquity,  and  fetching  under 
lines  incomprehensible  circularity. 

The  pictures  of  the  Egyptians  were  more  tolerable,  and  in 
their  sacred  letters  more  veniably  expressed  the  apprehen- 
sion of  divinity.  Eor  though  they  implied  the  same  by  an 
eye  upon  a  sceptre,  by  an  eagle's  head,  a  crocodile  and  the 
lue,  yet  did  these  manual  descriptions  pretend  no  corporal 
representations^  nor  could  the  people  misconceive  the  same 
unto  real  correspondencies.  So,  though  the  cherub  carried 
some  apprehension  of  divinity,  yet  was  it  not  conceived  to 
be  the  snape  thereof;  and  so  perhaps,  because  it  is  meta- 
phorically predicated  of  G-od  that  he  is  a  consiuning  fire,  he 
.may  be  harmlessly  described  by  a  flaming: representation. 

*  Certain  hereticks  who  ascribed  human  figure  unto  God,  after  which 
they  conceived  he  created  man  in  his  likeness.. 

additional  instances  of  mistakes  in  "pictural  draughts,"  I  have  formed 
the  two  transplanted  numbers,  together  with  the  hitherto  unpublished 
inatter,  into  a  new  chapter. 

J  pieoe.]  This  is  a  very  just  and  worthy  censure,  and  well  followed 
with  Bcome  in  the  dose  of  this  paragraph.  St.  Paul  saw  things  in  a 
"naon  which  himself  could  not  utter :  and  therefore  they  are  verye  bold 
^th  God,  who  dare  to  picture  him  in  any  shape  visible  to  the  eye  of 
"Kntalibr,  which  Daniel  himself  behelde  not,  but  in  a  rapture  and  an 
c^tical  yision :  nnlesse  they  can  answere  that  staggering  question^ 
"To  what  wiU  you  Uken  me r—Wr, 

St.  Augustine  oensores  this  impropriety ;  Ep.  cxzii. 
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Yet  if,  as  scnne  will  have  it,  all  mediocritj  of  follj  is  foolish, 
and  because  an  unrequitable  evil  may  ensue,  an  indiiffereiit 
convenience  must  be  omitted,  we  shul  not  urge  such  xepre- 
aentments ;  we  could  q>aie  the  Holy  Lamb  for  the  picture 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  dove  or  fiery  tongues  to  lepreaent 
&e  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  The  sun  and  moon  are  usually  desciibed  with  hnman 
faces ;  whether  herdoi  there  be  not  a  Pagan  imitation,  and 
those  visages  at  first  implied  ApoUo  and  Dian%  we  maj 
make  some  doubt ;  and  we  find  the  statue  of  the  sun  was 
framed  with  rays  about  the  head,  which  were  the  indeciduoiis 
and  unshayen  locks  of  ApoUo.  We  should  be  too  ioonomical* 
.to  question  the  pictures  of  the  winds,  as  commonly  drawn  in 
human  heads,  and  with  their  cheebs  distended;  which  not- 
mthBtaading  we  fiiid  condenmed  by  Minutius.  as  answering 

S>etical  fimdes,  and  the  Oentile  descnption  of  iBolus, 
oreas,  and  the  feigned  deities  of  winds. 


8.^  In  divers  pieces,  and  that  si&;nal  one  of  Testa,^  describ- 
ing Hector  dragged  by  Achilles  about  the  walls  of  Troy,  we 
find  him  dravni  by  cords  or  fastenings  about  both  his  ancles ; 
which  notwithstanding  is  not  strictly  answerable  unto  the 
account  of  Homer,  concerning  this  act  upon  Hector,  but 
rather  applicable  unto  that  of  Hippothous  drawing  &way 
the  body  of  Patrodus,  according  to  the  expression  m 
Homer: 

Hippothous  pede  trahebat  in  forti  pugna  per  acrem  pugnam. 
Ligatam  loroad  mAUaolimi  oirca  tencfiiiei. — Mom.  II,  xvii.  ^89. 


*  Or  quarrelBome  with  pictares.  Dion.  Ep.  7>  a,  ad  Polioar.  et  Pet. 
ffaU,  not.  m  vit,  S.JHonyt. 

"  §  8.]  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  now  first  printed ; — ^firom  KB.  BCOASr. 
1827;  8  ; — ^where  it  is  thus  pie&ced : — ''TThough  some  things  we  have 
elsewhere  delivered  of  the  impropriety,  fiilsity,  or  mistakes,  in  pictucal 
dranghtSy  yet  to  awaken  your  curiosity,  these  may  be  also  oonsidezttd. 
— ^In  divers  pieces,  Ac." 

9  Testa."]  Pietro  Testa,  a  painter  of  Lucca  and  Rome,  drowned  1692, 
in  the  Tyber,  endeavouring  to  save  his  hat^  which  had  been  blown  off  by 
a  gust  of  wind. — Or, 
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iFor  tliat  act  peiffonxied  by  Acfailles  npon  Hector  is  more 
psrtieularlj  described : 

Ambomm  retro  pednm  perforavit  tendinee 

Adtahun  usque  a  oalee,  babulaque  ionexait  lova 

De  eorruque  bgaTit ;  caput  rerotnilii  mvA, — JSiMn.  iZ.'xadi.  896. 

So  tbat  lie  bound  not  these  ties  about  his  feet,  but  made  a 
perforation  behind  them,  through  which  he  ran  the  thongs, 
and  so  dragged  him  after  his  chariot :  which  wais  not  .hard 
to  effect ;  the  strength  of  those  tendons  beiag  able  to  hold 
xathat  tracture  ;  and  is  a  common  way  practised  by  butchers, 
ifcisix)  hang  their  sheep  and  oxen.^ 

This,  though  an  unworthy  act,  and  so  delivered  by  Homer, 
jet  somewhat  retaliated  the  intent  of  Hector  himself  towards 
fe  body  of  Patroclus,  the  intimate  of  Achilles ;  and  stands 
catcnsed  by  Didymus  upon  the  custom  of  the.Thessalians,  to 
drag  the  "body  of  the  homicide  uUto  the  grave  of  their  slain 
&nds ;  and  the  example  of  Simon  the  Thessalian,  who  thus 
dealt  with  the  body  of  Eurodamus,  who  had  before  slain  his 
brother. 

4.  But,  not  'to  amuse  you  with  pictures  derived  from 
Gentile  histories,  the  draught  of  Potiphar's  lady  lying  on  a 
lied,  and  drawing  Joseph  unto  her,  seems  additional  unto  the 
text,  nor  strictly  justifiable  from  it ;  wherein  it  is  only  said, 
that,  after  some  former  temptation,  when  Joseph  came  home 
to  despatch  .or  order  his  affairs,  and  there  was  no  man  of  the 
house  then  within,  or  with  him,  that  she  laid  hold  of  his 
garment  and  said,  "  lye  with  me,"  without  such  apt  prepara- 
tions either  of  nakedness,  or  being  in  her  bed,  or  the  like 
opportunities,  which  pictures  thereof  have  described. 

5.  The  picture  of  Moses,  praying  between  Hur  and  Aaron, 
seems  to  have  miscarried  in  some  draughts  ;  while  some  omit 
the  rod  which  he  should  hold  up  in  his  hand ;  and  others 
dracribe  him  on  his  knees,  -with  his  hands  supported  by  them : 
whereas  it  is  plainly  said  in  the  text,  that,  when  Moses  was 
weary  of  standing,  he  sat  down  upon  the  rock.  And  there- 
fore, for  the  whole  process,  and  full  representation,  there 
Tnust  be  more  than  one  draught ;  the  one  representing  him 

*  oxm.]  In  the  royal  library  at  Turin  is  a  curious  volume,  containing 
^  Iliad,  illustrated  by  the  monks.  One  of  the  illuminationB  represents 
^  burial  of  Hector,  and  a  train  of  Benedictmes  assisting  in  the  funeral 
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in  Station,  the  other  in  session,  another  in  genuflexion.  And 
though  in  this  piece  Aaron  is  allowed  to  be  present  on  the 
hill  at  Eephidim^  yet  may  he  also  challenge  a  place  in  the 
other  piece  of  mount  Sinai  (wherein  he  is  often  omitted), 
according  to  the  command  of  God  unto  Moses :  "  Thou  shalt 
come  up,  thou  and  Aaron  with  thee ;  but  let  not  the  priests 
nor  the  people  break  through,  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord." 

6.  The  picture  of  Jael  nailmg  the  head  of  Sisera  unto  the 
ground,  seems  questionable  in  some  draughts  ;  while  Sisera 
is  made  to  He  in  a  prone  posture,  and  the  nail  driven  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  whereas  it  is  plainly  delivered 
that  Jael  struck  the  nail  through  his  temples,  and  fastened 
him  to  the  ground  i  and  which  was  the  most  proper  and 
penetrable  part  of  the  skull ;  such  as  a  woman's  hand  might 
pierce,  drivmg  a  large  nail  through,  and  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  a  head,  according  to  the  description, — ^that  she 
took  no  ordinary  nail,  but  such  as  fastened  her  tent,  and 
pierced  his  head,  and  the  ground  under  it. 

7.  An  improper  spectacle  at  a  feast,  and  very  incongruous 
imto  the  birth-day  of  a  prince,  a  time  of  pardon  and  relaxa- 
tion,  was  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  More  properly,  in 
the  noble  picture  thereof,  the  hand  of  Eeuben  hath  left  out 
the  person  of  Herodias,  who  was  not  in  the  room,  agreeably 
unto  the  delivery  of  St.  Mark;  that,  after  Herod  had 
promised  to  grant  her  daughter  whatever  she  would  ask, 
she  went  out  to  enquire  of  her  mother,  Herodias,  what  she 
should  demand.  And  that  Salome,  or  her  daughter,  brought 
in  the  head  of  John  unto  Herod,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  though  it  well  sets  off  the  picture,  is  not  expressed  in 
the  text ;  wherein  it  is  only  said  that  she  brought  it  unto 
her  mother. 

8.  That  King  Ahasuerus  feasted  apart  from  the  queen,  is 
conflrmable  from  Scripture  account.  Whether  the  queen 
were  present  at  the  fatal  feast  of  Belshazzar  seems  of  greater 
doubt ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that,  upon  the 
fright  and  consternation  of  the  king,  when  none  of  the  Chal- 
deans could  read  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  the  queen 
came  in,  and  recommended  Daniel  unto  him.  But  if  it  be 
only  meant  and  understood  of  the  queen-mother,  the  draught 
may  hold,  and  the  licentia  pictoria  not  culpable  in  that 
notable  piece  of  Tintoret  or  Bassano  describing  the  feast  of 
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Belshazzar,  wherein  the  queen  is  placed  at  the  table  with  the 
king. 

9.  Though  some  hands  have  failed,  yet  the  draught  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  prison  is  properly  designed  by  Eubens,  sleeping 
between  two  soldiers,  and  a  chain  on  each  arm ;  and  so 
illustrateth  the  text,  that  is,  with  two  chains  fastened  unto 
his  arms,  and  the  one  arm  of  each  of  the  soldiers,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  times,  to  fasten  the  prisoner  unto  his 
guard  or  keeper ;  and  after  which  manner  St.  Paul  is  con- 
ceived to  have  had  the  liberty  of  going  about  Eome. 

10.  In  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  sleeping  in  the  ship, 
while  ia  many  draughts  he  is  placed  not  far  from  the  middle, 
or  in  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  it  is  a  variation  from  the  text, 
which  distinctly  saith  "  at  the  poop,"  which  being  the 
highest  part,  was  freest  fit)m  the  billows.  Again,  in  some 
pieces  he  is  made  sleeping  vrith  his  head  hanging  down ;  in 
others,  on  his  elbow ;  which  amounteth  not  imto  the  textual 
expression,  "  upon  a  piUow,*'  or  some  soft  support,  or  at 
leaist  (aci  some  conceive  that  emphatical  expression  may 
imply)  some  part  of  the  ship  convenient  to  lean  dovm  the 
head.  Besides,  this  picture  might  properly  take  in  the  con- 
current account  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  describe  a  single 
ship,  since  the  same  delivereth  that  there  went  off  other 
Mvicula,  or  small  vessels  with  it. 

11.  "Whilst  the  text  delivereth  that  the  tempter  placed 
our  Saviour  (as  we  read  it)  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
Bome  draughts  do  place  him  upon  the  point  of  the  highest 
turrets;  which,  notwithstanding*  Josephus  describeth  to 
have  been  made  so  sharp  that  birds  might  not  light  upon 
them ;  and  the  word  vrepvyiov  signifying  a  pinna,^  or  some 
prqjecture  of  the  building,  it  may  probably  1be  conceived  to 
have  been  some  plain  place  or  jetty,  from  whence  he  might 
well  cast  himself  down  upon  the  ground,  not  falling  upon 
any  part  of  the  temple ;  it  there  were  no  wing  or  prominent 
part  of  the  building  pectdiarly  called  by  that  name. 

12.  That  pi^ce  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
in  several  draughts,  doth  not  conform  unto  the  historical 

*  the  word,  Ac.l  IJDquestionably  it  could  not  have  been  any  tiling 
^e  a  turret  or  pinnacle.  Some  commentators  (Le  Clerc)  consider  it  a 
projecting  portion  of  the  building  outside  the  parapet.  Others  (Bosen- 
iDiwer)  call  it  the  flat  roof  bf  a  portico. 


i 
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accounts :  while  in  some  they  are  described  naked  and  bare- 
headed; and  in  others  with  improper  coverings  on  their 
heads.  Whereas  the  contrary  is  delivered  in  the  text,  undier 
all  learned  languagps,  and  also  by  our  own,  with  some' 
expositions  in  the  margin:  not  naked  in  their  bodies, 
(according  to  their  figioxe  in  the  JSoma  Sotterranea  of  Bosio,^ 
among  the  sepulchral  figures  in  the  monument  of  Sk  Pria- 
cilia),  but  having  a  loose  habit,  after  the  Persian  mode, 
upon  them,  whereby  it  might  be  said  that  their  garmeoits 
did  not  so  much  as  smell  of  the  firo ;  nor  bare  on  their  heads, 
as  described  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  cemetery  of  PrisciUa, 
but  having  oa  it  a  liara^  or  cap,  after  the  Persian  fashion, 
made  somewhat  reclining  or  fadhng  agreeable  unto  the  third 
table  of  the  fifth  cemetery,  and  tha  mode  of  the  Persian  sub* 
jects;  not  a  peaked,  acuminated^  and  erected  cap,  proper 
unto  their  kiii^^  as  i&  set  down  in  the  medal  of  i^toninus, 
with  the  reverse,,  J[rm0fMf».  A  standard  direction  for  this 
piece  might  probably  be.  that  ancient  description  set  down. 
in  the  calendar  used  by  the  Emperor  Basuius  Porphyro<» 
genitufi,  aad.by  Pope  PaulthaPimi,  gtvenunto  the  Vatiioaa, 
where  it  is.  yet  conserved*^ 

'  EoiMt,  dErc]  Jcuxpus  Bom^  Boiaa.S^Uein'cmea;  lefb  imperfect  hy 
lam,  but  publisliedby  his  executory  Aldrovandini,  fol.  1632.;  sisce 
translated  into  Latin,  and  reprinted  several  times,  with  additions. — €fh. 

^  Numwous  additioiw  might  yet  further  be  made  to  our  author's  coUec- 
tion.of  piotoital  inaocunntesy  if  such  werovMrly  within  our  province.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  us,,  at  least,  to  give  oae  or.  two  relerenoee  to  suck 
additions.  John  Intenan  de  Avtilt^  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died  at  Madrid, 
in  1770,  published  a  work  on  the  errors  of  paintera  in  representing- 
religious  subjects  ;  it  is  entitled  Pictor  Chkrimamu  ErttditaSf  fol.  1720. 

In  the  European; Magazine,  for  1786,  voL  ix.  p.  241,  is  noticed  a  revy 
curious  work  (little  known),  by  M.  PhU.  Bohjv  entitled  Pictor  Eirani, 
which  was  abridged  by  Mr.  W.  Bowyer.  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  Anecdotes" 
ofS^ence,  and  Mr.  D'laraeli,  in  his  OarUmtiee  of  Literatv/re,  have  given 
some  very  amusing  collectanea  of  the  kind.  In  the  Monthly  Magazine 
for  1812,  are  noticed  several  singular  absurdities  in-  costume ;  and  un* 
doubtedly  many  other  such  examples  would  reward  a  diligent  forage 
through  our  numerous  periodical  publioaifcioiui : — ^but  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  compare  the  Illustrationa  which  are  constantly  issuing  from  the 
hands  of  our  artists,  with  the  works  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  in 
order  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  the  proverbial  cenoiuaion  of  the 
T^ole  matter ; — "  it  is  even  oa  j^leaaeth  Ihcj^amter" 
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Compenduyudy  of  many  popular  Customs,  Opinioru,  <Sfc.  via.  of  cm  Scare 

eroning  the  High-wmf  ;  of  ike  omiwnw  appearmg  of  OtoU  and  Jtavena  / 

^ihe  fallmgof  Salt;  of  bnaiing  1h4i  Egg-AdL  :  of  the  TrmLvomi 

Knot ;  of  tha  Cheek  BwrniMg  or  Ear  JHngUng  ;  o/  eptakmg  wtder  the 

Bate ;  of  Smoke  fdUowimg  the  Faiir ;  of  SUimg  croet-legged  ;  of  hasr 

tqpon  Moles  ;  of  the  set  time  of  pairing  of  Nails  ;  of  Lions'  heads  upon 

Spouts  €md  Cistems;  of  ^  saying,  Ungirt,  UMest ;  of  ihe  Sun  done- 

ia^om  Easter-day;  of  the  SiUyhois;  of  being  Dmmk  onoe  a  Month; 

e(f  tfte  appearing  of  Ae.J)eml  with  a  Cbrntskhoof, 

If  an  hare  cross  the  high-way,*  there  are  few  above  three- 
Boore  years  that  are  not  perplexed  thereat;  which  not- 
withstanding is  but  an  angunal  terror,  according  to  that 
leceiyed  expression,  Inatupicatum  dot  iter  ohlatus  leptuu 
And  the  ground  of  the  conceit  was  probably  no^eaterman 
this,  that  a  fearM  animal  passing  by  us,  portended  unto  us 
Bomething  to  be  feared :  as  upon  the  like  consideration,  the 
meeting  of  a  fox  presaged  some  future  imposture ;  which 
was  a  superstitious  observation  prohibited  unto  the  Jews,  aa 
is  expressed  in  the  idolatry  of  Maimonides,  and  is  referred 
unto  the  sin  of  an  observer  of  foitnnes,  or  one  that  abuseth 
events  unto  good  or  bad  signs ;  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Hoses ;  which  notwithstanding  sometimes  succeeding,  ac- 
cordmg  to  fears  or  desires,  nave  left  impressions  acd 
timorou£h  expectations  in  credulous  miads  &r  ever. 
2.  That  crwls  and  ravens^  azaomuiouB  appearers,  aodpre* 

*  hart,']  When  a  har»  croeseth  tur,  w«8  thinlM  itt  iH  hieke  sbe&dioald 
Me  neeiciy  eMape-uB,  and  wo  had  nota  dogmas  neere  to  catoh  her. — W^* 

*  rcwent .]  llie  Ts/ren,  by  hk  aoente  flense  of  BmeUing,  diBoanis  the 
■ayonr  of  the  dying  bodjes  at  the  tope  of  ehixmnefl^  and  that  makea 
liiem  flutter  abont  ^e  windows^  ae  they  nae  to-  doe  in  the  seanhe  of  a 
CMcaimo.  Now  bycanse  -whereerer  they  doe  thi%  itt  is  an  evident  signe 
that  the  sick  party  seldome  escapes  deathe :  thence  ignorant  people 
eoimtB  them  ominons,  as-loreboding  deathe,  and  in  some  kindaa  canaing 
deathe,  whereof  they  have  a  sense  indeed,  bnt  are  noe  cause  abaJL  Ctf 
oiHes  tiiere  is  not  the  same  opinion^  espeoiaUy  in  conntrfHOflD,  -^o 

I    ifaii^e  as  well  of  them  in  the  bame  as  of  the  oat  in  the  house :  but  in 
'    great  eitjFes  vrhiore  they  are  not  firequent,  their  shriking  and  hemd 

Bote  in  the  night  is  o&nsive  to- women  and  children,  and  such  as  aane 

vtaie  or  siddye. — Wr, 
On  the  owl,  as  an  ominous  bird,  see  The  Q^ummBse,  n.  2Sb-^efi, 
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signifying  imlucky  events,  as  Christians  jet  conceit,  was  also 
an  augurial  conception.  Because  many  ravens  were  seen 
when  Alexander  entered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to 
preominate  his  death ;  and  because  an  owl  appeared  before 
the  battle,^  it  presaged  the  ruin  of  Crassus.  Which,  though, 
decrepit  superstitions,  and  such  as  had  their  nativity  in  times 
beyond  all  history,  are  firesh  in  the  observation  of  many 
heads,  and  by  the  credulous  and  feminine  party  still  in  some 
majesty  among  us.  And  therefore  the  emblem  of  super- 
stition was  well  set  out  by  Eipa,*  in  the  picture  of  an  owl, 
an  hare,  and  an  old  woman.  And  it  no  way  confirmeth  the 
augurial  consideration  that  an  owl  is  a  forbidden  food  in  the 
law  of  Moses ;  or  that  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by  the  raven 
and  the  owl,  in  that  expression  of  Isa.  xxxiv. ;  that  it  should 
be  "  a  court  for  owls,  that  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern 
should  possess  it,  and  the  owl  and  the  raven  dwell  in  it ;" 
for  thereby  was  only  implied  their  ensuing  desolation,  as  is 
expounded  in  the  words  succeeding ;  "  He  shall  draw  upon 
it  the  line  of  confusion,  and  the  stones  of  emptiness."® 

3.  The  falling  of  salt^  is  an  authentic  presagement  of  ill- 
luck,  nor  can  every  temper  contemn  it ;  from  whence  not- 

*  Iconologia  de  Cceaare, 

^  the  battle.']    With  the  Parthians  near  Charrse. 

®  emptijiess.j  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  cuckoo  is  not  honoured 
-with  a  place  here.  "  Plinie  writeth  that  if,  when  you  first  hear  the 
cuckoo,  you  mark  well  where  your  right  foot  standeth,  and  take  up  of 
that  earth,  the  fleas  will  by  no  means  breed,  either  in  your  house  or 
chamber,  where  any  of  the  same  earth  is  thrown  or  scattered ! "  HUVb 
Naimral  and  Artifldal  Condwiions,  1650.  In  the  North,  and  perhaps 
all  oyer  England,  it  is  vulgarly  accounted  an  unlucky  omen,  if  you  have 
no  money  in  your  pocket,  when  you  hear  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  timie 
in  a  season.     Queen  Bee,  ii.  20. — J^, 

It  would  perhaps  be  rather  difficult  to  say  under  what  circumstances 
most  people  would  n>ot  consider  such  a  state  of  pocket  an  "  unlucky 


omen." 


It  is  a  still  more  common  popular  divination,  for  those  who  arc 
unmarried  to  count  the  number  of  years  yet  allotted  to  them  of 
single  blessedness,  by  the  number  of  the  cuckoo's  notes  which  they  count- 
when  first  th^  hear  it  in  the  spring. 

'  sa^t.]  Where  salt  is  deare,  'tis  as  ill  caste  on  the  ground  as  bread. 
And  soe  itt  is  in  France,  where  they  pay  for  every  bushel  40s.  to  the 
king  ;  and  cannot  have  itt  elsewhere :  and  soe  when  a  glass  is  spilt  'tis 
ill  ludie  to  loose  a  good  cup  of  wine. — Wr, 
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withstanding  nothing  can  be  naturally  feared ;  nor  was  the 
same  a  general  prognostick  of  future  evil  among  the  ancients, 
but  a  particular  omination  concerning  the  breach  of  friend* 
ship.  Eor  salt,^  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship, and,  before  the  other  service,  was  offered  unto  their 
gaests;  which,  if  it  casually  feU,  was  accounted  ominous, 
and  their  amity  of  no  duration.  But  whether  salt^  were  not 
oiHij  a  symbol  of  friendship  with  man,  but  also  a  figure  of 
amit^r  and  reconciliation  with  God,  and  was  therefore 
observed  in  sacrifices,  is  an  higher  speculation.^ 

4.  To  break  the  egg-shell  after  the  meat  is  out,  we  are 
taught  in  our  childhood,  and  practise  it  all  our  lives  ;  which 
nevertheless  is  but  a  superstitious  relique,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Pliny ;  Stic  pertinet  ovorum,  ut  exsorbuerit 
pMgue  calices  protintts  firangiy  aut  eosdem  cochlearihws  per^ 
forari;  and  the  intent  hereof  was  to  prevent  witchcraft  j* 


^FortdUf  ikcJ]  The  hospitalitymost  liberally  shown  by  Mr.  Ackermaa 
of  the  Stnmd,  to  the  Cossack  veteran,  Alexander  Zemlenuten,  in  1815, 
VB8  lugbly  estimated  by  the  stranger,  who  in  describing  his  generous 
nceptionnsed  the  exclamation,  ''He  gave  me  bread  and  salt.*'  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  41  st  vol.  of  ihe  Monthly  Magazine — and  illustrated 
by  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ancients  respecting  this 
"inoorruptible  symbol  of  friendship.  — Leonardo  da  Yrnci,  in  his  pic- 
tare  of  the  last  supper,  has  represented  Judas  Iscariot  as  having  over* 
tamed  the  salt. — J^. 

Captain  Mlieod,  in  his  voyage  of  the  Alceste,  says  that  in  an  island 
near  the  struts  of  Gaspar,  **  salt  was  received  with  the  same  horror  as 
Msenic." 

*  Bvt  whether  talt,  dicJ]     First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

'  dUo  a  figure,  Ac]  In  the  first  vol.  ot  JBlackwood^s  Magazine  will  be 
finmd  a  paper  on  the  symbolical  uses  of  salt,  p.  579.  In  the  same  volume 
•bo  occur  several  papers  on  the  use  made  formerly  of  the  salt-cellar 
(which  was  often  lu^,  ornamented  and  valuable,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table)  as  a  point  of  separation  between  guests  of  higher 
sod  lower  degree. — To  drink  bdow  the  talt  was  a  condescension ;  to  attain 
ft  Beat  above  it^  an  object  of  ambition. — See  Bishop  HalV a  Satires,  No.  vi 
K28. 

Among  the  regalia  used  at  the  king's  coronation,  is  the  salt  of  state, 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dinner  table,  in  the  form  of  a  castle  with 
towers,  richly  embellished  with  various  coloured  stones,  elegantly 
dttied,  and  of  silver,  richly  gilt.  This,  it  is  said,  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  II.  by  the  City  of  Exeter.— -/<5if. 

*  ioprevmt  wiiehcraft,]  ''To  keep  the  fiaries  out/'  as  they  say  in 
Cumbexland.— J^. 

TOL.  II.  Qt 


. 
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for  lefit  witcheB^  should  draw  or  prick  tlieir  names  herein^ 
and  veneficioiislf  miacbief  their  personaj  the j  broke  ihe 
sb^,  as  Dalecampius  hath  observed. 

5.  The  tme  lovers'  knot^  is  very  much  magnified,  and 
still  retained  in  prefll^nts  of  love  among  ns ;  whioh  tiiougb  in 
all  points  it  doth  not  make  out,  had  perhaps  its  original  from 
ibe  nodus  JECereulantu,  or  that  wfaich  was.  called  Hercules  his 
knot,  resembling  the  snaky  complication  in  the  caduceus  or 
pod  of  Hermes ;  and  in  which  form  the  zone  or  wooUexi 
gurdle  of  the  bride  was  fastened,  as  Tumebus  observeth  in 
TOR  AdverBoria, 

6.  When  our  cheek  bumeth  or  ear  tingleth/  we  usually 
say  thafc  somebody  is  talking*  of  us,  which  is  an  ancient  con.- 
eeit,  and  ranked  among  superstitious  opinions  by  Pliny ; 
Ahsentes  tifmitn  aurium  prasenHre  sermones  de  se,  rec^ttigm 
est;  according  to  that  distich  noted  by  Dalecampius  ; 

Garrula  quid  totis  resoaas  mihi  noctibus  auris  ? 
Nesoio  qiifim  dicia  nuno  meminiase  ntai*. 

Which  is  a  conceit  hardly  to  be  made  out:  without  the 
eoncession  of  a  signifjrin^  genius,  or  universal  M^fcury,^  c<n^ 
ducting  sounds  unto  theur  distant  subjects,  and  teaching,  us 
to  hear  by  touch* 

.  7.  When  we  desire  to-  confine  our  words,  we  commonly 
say  they  are  spoken  under  the  rose  ;^  which  expression  is 

-  ^  lestvntdtes.]  Least  thej  perchance  might  me  thera  for- boatea  (as 
they  thought)  to  sayle  in  by  night. —  Wr. 

'  lovers*  kTiot]  The  true  lovers'  knot  is  magnified,  for  the  moral  sig- 
nification not  esily  untyed ;  and  for  the  naturally — ^bjeanse  itt  is  a  knot 
both  wayes,  that  is,  two  knots  in  one. —  Wr. 

^  tingleth.]  The  singing  of  the  eare  is  frequent  upon  the  least  cold 
seizing  on  the  bndne :  but  to  make  construction  hereof,  as  yf  itt  were 
the  silent  humme  of  some  absent  friendly  soule  (especially  fiidling  most 
to  bee  observed  in  the  night,  when  few  friends  are  awake)  is  one  of  tke 
dotages  of  the  heatiien. —  Wr. 

^  rose.]  Of  those  that  commonlye  use  this  proverb  few,  besides  the 
learned,  can  give  a  reason  why  tiiey  use  itt :  itt  is  sufficient  that  all 
men  knowe  what  wee  meane  by  that  old  forme  of  speeohe,  thoughe  (an 
of  manye  other  such  like)  they  know  not  the  originail. — Wr. 

Warburton  (says  Brand)  commenting  on  that  passage  of  ^akflpeare 
in^enry  VI.  : — 

''  From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  roatr  with  me," 
supposes  the  present  saying  to  have  originated  in  the  jrtrugJi^e  betweeu' 
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commendable,  if  tlie  rose  firom  any  natural  property  may  be 
the  Bjrmbol  of -silence,  as  Nazianzen  seems  to  imply  in  tnese 
tranalated  verses ; 

Utque  latet  Bosa  yoma  sno  potamine  datuay 
Sic  OS  yincla  ferat,  validisque  arctetnr  habenis, 
Indicatque  suis  prolixa  silentia  labrk : 

And  is  also  tolerable,  if  by  defflring  a  secrecy  t6  words 
spoken  nnder  tbe  rose,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  compo* 
tation,  from  tbe  anci^it  custom  in  symposiack  meetings,  to 
wear  cbaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads :  and  so  we  con- 
demn not  the  Q-erman  custom,  which  over  the  table 
describetb  a  rose  in  the  ceiling.  But  more  considerable  it 
is,  if  the  original  were  such  as  Lemnius  and  others  have 
recorded,  that  the  rose  was  the  flower  of  Venus,  which  Cupid 
consecrated  unto  Harpocrates  the  God  of  silence,  and  was 
therefore  an  emblem  thereof,  to  conceal  the  pranks  of  veneiy, 
as  is  declared  in  this  tetrastich  r 

Srtrosaflos  Yenaria,  cnjus  qsLb  &ota  lateieni^ 

Harpocrati  mains,  dona  dlcavit  amor ; 
Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suap^idit  amicis, 

Conviyffi  nt  snb  eft  oicta  tacenda  sciant.^ 

8.  That  smoka  doth  follow  the  Purest,  ^  is  an  usual  saying 
vith  ua,^  and  in  manv  ports  of  Europe ;,  whereof  although 
there  seem  no- natural  ground,  yet  is  it  the  ocmtinuation  of  a 
lery  ancient  oBiBien«  aa  Petrus,  Yictorius,  and  Gasaubon 
have  observed  nrom  a  passage  in  Athent^us ;  wherein  a  para* 
Bte  thus  descidbeth  hunsda : 

Ute  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  in  whicli  secret^  must  veiy 
often  have  been  enjoined,  on  various-  occasions,  and  probably  was  so 
"nnder  the  rose." 

In  Pegge's  Anonymia/na,  the  symbol  of  silence  is  referred  to  the  rose 
on  a  dfligyman's  hat,  and  derived  from  the  silence  wfaioh  popish  priests 
k»jp4  as  to  tike  oonfessioDs  of  their  people.— JT^^. 

*  $eiamt.]  The  discourses  of  tbe  table  among^  true  loving  friendes  re* 
qaire  as  striete  silsooe,  as  those  of  the  bad  betweeir  the  married. — Wr, 

'  fEuntt.]  The  direst  and  tenderest  oomplAzionfl  are  so^mest 
Aufed-  with  itt :  and  therefore  when  they  oonplain,  men  use  this 
■yf?%g  proverb. — Wr. 

*■  tm  luual  gaymg  wkh  vbJ]  An  obsefrvation  of  Brand  (Popular 
Aidifmkiei)  sterns  to  imply  that  he  cenaidered  tha  saying  to  have  be< 
onrne  extinct  since  th^  days  of  Browne.  This  ia.by  no  means  the- 
It  is  still  very  common  in  Norfolk. . 

o2 
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To  eyeiy  table  first  I  come, 

Whence  porridge  I  am  called  by  some : 

A  Capaneus  at  stairs  I  am. 

To  enter  any  room  a  ram ; 

Like  whips  and  thongs  to  all  I  ply. 

Like  smoke  unto  the  £ur  I  fly. 

9.  To  sit  cross-legged,^  or  with  our  ^fingers  pectinated  or 
shut  together,  is  accounted  bad,  and.friends  will  persuade  us 
from  it.  The  same  conceit  religiously  possessed  the  ancients 
as  is  observable  from  Plinj ;  papUtes  altemis  gen%bu8  impa^ 
nere  nefas  dim :  and  also  from  AthensBus,  that  it  was  an  old 
veneficious  practice,  and  Juno  is  made  in  this  posture  to 
hinder  the  delivery  of  Alcmsena.  And  therefore,  as  Fierius 
observeth,  in  the  medal  of  Julia  Fia,  the  right-hand  of  Yenus 
was  made  extended  with  the  inscription  of  Yenus  Genitrix ; 
for  the  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was  an 
Meroglyphick  of  impediment,  as  in  that  place  he  declareth. 

10.  The  set  and  statary  times  of  pairing  of  nails,  and 
cutting  of  hair,^  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  consideration ; 
which  is  perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition. Tor  piaculous^  it  was  unto  the  Somans  to  pare 
their  nails  upon  the  Nundinse,  observed  every  ninth  aay ; 
and  was  also  feared  by  others  in  certain  days  of  the  wees: ; 
according  to  that  of  Ausonius,  Vngues  Merctmo^  Barham 
Jove,  Chfpride  Chines ;  and  was  one  part  of  the  wickedness 
that  filled  up  the  measure  of  Manasses,  when  'tis  delivered 
that  he  observed  times.* 

11.  A  common  fashion  is  to  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles 
of  the  &ce;  which  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient 

*  1  Chron.  3cxzt. 

^  To  wt  troU'Ugged,'\  There  is  more  indvilitye  in  this  forme  of 
sitting,  then  malice  or  superstition ;  and  may  sooner  move  our  spleen  to 
a  smile  then  a  chafe. — Wr, 

*  hair,']  They  that  would  encrease  the  haire  maye  doe  well  to  ob- 
serve  the  increasing  moone  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  Taurus  or 
Ganoer :  they  that  would  hinder  the  growthe,  in  the  decrease  of  the 
moone,  especially  in  Capricomus  or  S^rpio :  and  this  is  soe  £u:  from 
superstitious  folly  that  it  savours  of  one  guided  by  the  rules  of  the 
wise  in  physic.  And  what  is  sayd  of  the  hure  may  bee  as  fitly  applied 
to  the  nayles.— TTr.    Oh  i  Mr.  Dean ! 

'  |>taoiMoiM]    Requiring  expiation. 
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coatom :  and,  though  iimocentlj  practised  among  ub,  maj 
iittve  a  sapeTstitious  original,  according  to  that  of  Pliny : 
Ilf(BV09  vnfade  tondere  reliaioswn  habentnunc  multi.    From 
the  like  might  proceed  the  fears  of  polling  elvelocks^  or 
complicated  hairs  off  the  heads,  and  also  of  locks  longer 
than  the  other  hair ;  they  being  votary  at  first,  and  dedi- 
cated upon  occasion ;  preserved  with  great  care,  and  accord- 
ingly esteemed  by  others,  as  appears  by  that  of  Apuleius, 
adfuro  per  duleem  capilli  tui  no&uVwm, 

12.  A  custom  there  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  adorn 
aqueducts,  spouts  and  cisterns  with  Hons'  heads;  which 
though  no  iUaudable  ornament,  is  of  an  Egyptian  genealogy, 
-who  practised  the  same  under  a  symbolical  illation.  Eor 
because,  the  sun  being  in  Leo,  the  flood  of  Kilus  was  at  the 
full,  and  water  became  conveyed  into  every  part,  they  made 
the  spouts  of  their  aqueducts  through  the  nead  of  a  lion7 
And  upon  some  celestial  respects  it  is  not  improbable  the 
great  Mogul  or  Indian  king  both  bear  for  his  arms  the  lion 
and  the  sun.® 

13.  Many  conceive  there  is  somewhat  amiss,  and  that  as 
we  usually  say,  they  are  unblest,  until  they  put  on  their 
girdle.  Wherein  (although  most  know  not  what  they  say) 
there  are  involved  unknown  considerations.  Eor  by  a  girdle 
or  cincture  are  symbolicallv  implied  truth,  resolution,  and 
readiness  unto  action,  which  are  parts  and  virtues  required 
in  the  service  of  Gk)d.  According  whereto  we  find  that  the 
Israelites,  did  eat  fche  paschal  lamb  with  their  loins  girded;^ 

*  Isa.  xi. 

*  ehdockt.']  Snch  is  the  danger  of  cutting  a  haire  in  the  Hungarian 
Imot  that  the  blood  will  flow  out  of  itt,  as  by  a  quill,  and  will  not  bee 
stanched.  And  thence  perhaps  the  custome  first  sprange,  though  since 
abused. — Wr, 

^  2ton.]  Architects  practise  this  forme  still,  for  noe  other  reason 
then  the  beautye  of  itt. — TTr. 

'  mn.]  These  two  are  the  emblems  of  majestye  t  the  Sonne  signify- 
ing singularity  of  incommunicable  gloiy :  the  lyon  sole  soverainfye,  or 
monarchall  power ;  and  therefore  most  sutable  to  their  grandeur. — Wr. 

'  girded.']  I  suppose  this  innocent  custome  is  most  comely  and  most 
Christian,  pMtly  in  observation  of  the  old  precept  of  St.  Paule 
[Ephes.  yi.  14],  and  partly  in  imitation  of  him  in  the  first  of  the  reve- 
lation, who  is  described  doubly  girt,  about  the  paps,  and  about  the 
loyns.  See  the  Icon  of  St.  Paul  ^fore  his  Epistles,  in  the  Italian  Tes- 
tament, at  Liions,  1556. — TTr. 
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and  the  Almighty  dmUeng^ng  Job,  bids  him  gird  tip 
loins  like  a  man.  So  ruimeth  the  expTesaiim  of  Bster, 
^  Gird  up  the  loias  of  your  minds,  be  sober  and  hope  to  the 
end;''  so  i^e  high  priest  was  eirt  with  the  girdle  xif  fbe 
linen;  so  is  it  part  of  the  hoi j  habit  to  have  our  kdns  girt 
about  with  truth ;  and  ^so  is  it  also  said  coneemii^  our 
Sanour,  *'  Bi^hteousness  shall  be  the. girdle  of  his  loins,  BEnd 
fiHihfuhiess  the  girdle  of  his  reins." 

Moreover  by  the  girdle,  the  heait  and  pavts  which  Gt}d 
requires  ore  divided  finm  the  inferior  and  eoncapiscential 
organs ;  implying  thereby  a  memento,  onto  ptnifieatioii  and 
deanness  of  heart,  which  is  commonly  defiled  from  the  C(m* 
eupiscence  and  affection  of  those  parts ;  and  therefore  unto 
this  day  the  -Jews  do  bletpsi  themselvses  when  they  put  od 
their  zone  or  cincture.  And  thus  may  we  ^make  out  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  to  offer  sacrifice  with  our  feet  naked, 
that  is,  that  oar  inferior  parts,  and  fardiest  r^noved  from 
reason,  might  be  free,  and  of  no  impediment  unto  us.  ^hus 
Achilles,  though  dipped  in  Stjx,  yet,  having  his  heel  un- 
touched by  that  water,  althougn  he  were  ^fortified  else^ere, 
he  was  slain  in  that  part,  as  only  vulnerable  in  the  inferior 
and  brutal  part  of  man!  Hkis  is  ihsA  part  of  Eve  and  her 
posterity  the  devil  still  dotii  bruise,  i^eat  is,  that  part  of  the 
soul  which  adhereth  unto  'earth,  and  walks  in  the  path 
theseof.  And  inthis  secondary  and  symbolical  sense  it  may 
bealso  understood,  when  the  priests  m  the  Isrw  washed  their 
feet  before  the  sacrifice ;  when  our  Baviour  washed  the  feet 
of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  not  thy  feet, 
thou  hast  no  part  in  me."  And  thus  is  it  symbolically 
ezplaioaUe,  .and  implieth  purification  and  cleanness,  when 
in  the  bun^W&rin^  the  ^est  is  commanded  to  ^. the 
inwards  and  legs  thereof  in  water ;  and  in  the  peace  and  bib- 
offerings,  to  bum  the  two  kidneys,  the  &t  which  is  about 
the  fiauks,  and  as  we  translate  it,  the  caul  above  the  liver. 
But  whether  the  Jews,  when  they  blessed  themselyes,  had 
any  eye  unto  the  words  of  Jeremy,  wherein  God  makes  them 
his  girdle;  or  had  therein  any  reference  unto  the  girdle, 
which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  hide  in  the  hole  of  the 

The  Israelites  ate  the  paschal  lamb  with  their  loins  girt,  as  being  in 
readiness  to  take  their  journey  (from  Egypt). 
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14  We  shall  sot,  J  hqpe,  disparage  tlie  iKSflusyec^on  of 
ear  Eacbemflc,  if  ^we  say  mt  sun  ^eth  not  daace  on  EosteF- 
diB^.  iLQd  thoii^  'wa  would  wiliiogly  laaseEiit  uato  :Biij  ajiut 
pgflietieal  exnltataon,  jyet  eaimet  coneeiv/e  therein  any  more 
tiian  a  tn^ocal  expeesBion.  Whethcariany  8U<^  siotion  these 
were  in  Mmt  diy  wherein  Christ  aiose,  SeriptiuBe  htfth  aiot 
seveiied,  whicii  iiasth  heeaa.  .ptmdtital  ia  other  racorda  ccm- 
aetnmgflDlaiy.iax»cle8 ;  raadthe  Areopagtte,  thitt  was4anased 
attbe  eclipse,  took  no  notice  of  Idsis.  And  if  metaphorical 
ei^ressionsigo  eo  far,  wemay  l»e  bold  in  affirm,  not  omy  that 
one  son  daniaed,  but  two  aiose.that  jday . — 'that  %ht appeased 
ail  his  niktlTityy  land  darteaess  at  his  death,  ^and  yet  e.  light  4ht 
liotli;  for  even  i^t  darkness  was  a  light  unto  the  XstaitileSy 
iOiBiunated  by  that  'Obscniityt — Idiat  it  was  the  first  .time 
the  son  set  above  the  horizon: — that  although  there  wexe 
darkness  ahcure  the  earth  there  was  light  beneath  it ;  cnar 
dare  we  say  that  hell  was  dark  if  he  were  in  it. 
'  15.  Great  .oottceits  aee  raised  of  the  invc^utien  or  mem- 
Inaneos  eovCTiiig, 'commonly  eaUed  thersilly-how,  that-Bome- 
tbnes  Bi  ibuztd  about  ihe  hoEidB  of  children  t^n  their  biirth, 
and  is  therefore  preserved  with  great  care,  not  only  as  medi- 
iadin  diseases,  but  effectual  in  success,  concermng  the  infant 
and  others,  which  is  mccely  no  more  than  a  continued  super- 
stiticiKi.  'E^T  hereof  we  xead  ia  ihe  lafe  of  JLniofdnuff 
Slivered  by  'Spartiamia,  that  children  are  bom  someliiBes 
with  this  natural  cap\;  which  mrdwires  were  wont  to  sell 
taito  credulous  lawyers,  who  had  an  opiiiion  it  adYantaged 
&eir  promotion.^ 

*  promotion,']  By  making  them  gracious  in  pleadinge :  'to  wbom  I 
thinke  itt  was  sufficient  pnniBfament,  that  they  bonghtnot  wit,  bnt^lly 
ao  deare. — Wr. 

^▼en  till  recently  the  opinion  has  been  held,  that  a  child's  caul  (silly- 
how)  -woTild  preserve  a  person  from  drowning !  In  the  Timea  of  May  6, 
1814,  were  three  advertisements  of  fine  canls  to  be  sold  at  considerable 
prices  specified.  The  following  appear  at  subsequent  dates : — *'  To 
voyagers.  A  child's  caul  to  be  sold  for  15  guineas.  Apply,  fcc." 
Timeg,  Dec.  8th,  1819. 

Another  for  16  guineas  :  Times,  Dec.  16,  1829. 

**  A  child's  caul  to  be  disposed  of.  The  efficacy  of  this  wonderftd 
piodnction  of  nature,  in  preserving  the  possessor  firom  all  accidents  by 
sea  and  land,  has  long  been  experienced,  and  is  universally  aoknow* 
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But  to  speak  strictlj,  the  effect  is  natural,  and  thus  may 
be  conceived :  animal  conceptionis  have  (largely  taken)  three 
teguments,  or  membranous  films,  whicD  cover  them  in  the 
womb:  that  is,  the  chorion,  amnios  and  allantois.  The 
chorion  is  the  outward  membrane,  wherein  are  implanted  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  umbilical  vessels,  whereby  its  nourish- 
ment is  conveyed.  The  allantois  is  a  thin  coat  seated  under 
the  chorion,  wherein  are  received  the  watery  separations 
conveyed  by  the  urachtis,  that  the  acrimony  tnereof  should 
not  offend  the  skin.  The  amnios  is  a  general  investment, 
containing  the  sudorous  or  thin  serocity  perspirable  through 
the  skin.  Now  about  the  time  when  tne  mfant  breaketh 
these  coverings,  it  sometimes  carrieth  with  it,*  about  the 
head,  a  part  of  the  amnois  or  nearest  coat;  which,  saith 
Spigelius,*  either  proceedeth  from  the  toughness  of  the 
membrane,  or  weakness  of  the  infant  that  cannot  get  clear 
thereof.  And  therefore,  herein  significations  are  natural 
and  concluding  upon  the  infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto 
magical  signalities,  or  any  other  person. 

16.  That  it  is  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  month,  is  a  com- 
mon flattery  of  sensuality,  supporting  itself  upon  physick, 
and  the  hesdthful  effects  of  inebriation.^    This  indeed  seems 

*  De  Formato  Fcetu. 

ledged :  the  present  phenomenon  was  produced  on  the  4th  of  March 
inst.  and  covered  not  only  the  head,  but  the  whole  body  and  limbs  of  a 
fine  female  in&nt;  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  master  tradesman. 
Apply  at  No.  49,  Gee-street,  Goswell-street,  where  a  reference  will  be 
given  to  the  eminent  physician  who  officiated  at  the  birth  of  the  child." 
Times,  March  9th,  1820.  Another  advertised,  £6,  TimeSf  Sept.  5th, 
1820.  Another  for  12  guineas,  ditto,  Jan.  23rd,  1824.  See  New  Montklf 
Mag.,  May,  July,  Aug.  1814. 

Intellect,  surely,  was  not  yet  in  full  march  at  this  period. 

3  indmation.]  Noe  man  could  more  properlye  inveighe  against  this 
beastly  sinn,  then  a  grave  and  learned  physitian,  were  itt  for  noe  more 
but  the  acquitting  his  noble  faculty  from  the  guilt  of  countenancinge 
a  medicine  Soe  lothsome  and  soe  odious.  Certainlye  itt  cannot  but 
magnifiehis  sober  spirit,  that  does  make  his  own  faculty e  (as  Hagar  to 
Sarah)  vayle  to  divinity,  the  handmayd  to  her  lady  and  mistresse  : 
especially  seeinge  the  naturall  man  cannot  but  confesse  that  itt  is  base, 
unworthye  the  divine  ofispring  of  the  human  soule,  which  is  immortall, 
to  put  of  itself  for  a  moment,  or  to  assume  the  shape,  or  much  less  the 
guise  of  (the  uglyest  beast)  a  swine,  for  any  supposable  benefit  accruing 
thereby  to  this  outward  carcasse,   espacially  when  itt  may  bee  fiir 
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plfiuilj  affirmed  by  Aviceniia,  a  pb jsician  of  great  authority^ 
and  whose  religion,  prohibiting  wine,  could  less  extenuate 
ebiieir.  But  Ayerroes,  a  man  of  bis  own  faith,  was  of  an- 
other belief;  restraining  his  ebriety  unto  hilarity,  and  in  effect 
making  no  more  thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was 
allowable  in  Cato ;  that  is,  a  sober  incalescence  and  regulated 
jBstuation  from  wine ;  or,  what  may  be  conceived  between 
Joflephand  his  brethren,  when  the  text  expresseth  they  were 
merry,  or  drank  largely ;  and  whereby  indeed  the  commodi- 
ties set  down  by  Avicenna,  that  is,  alleviation  of  spirits,  reso- 
lution of  Bupernxiities,  provocation  of  sweat  and  urine,  may 
ako  ensue.  But  as  for  dementation,  sopition  of  reason  and 
the  diviner  particle,  &om  drink ;  though  American  religion 
approve,  and  Pagan  ^iety  of  old  hath  practised  it,  even  at 
tbeir  sacrifices.  Christian  morality  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
viU  not  allow.  And  surely  that  religion  which  excuseth  the 
fact  of  Noah,  in  the  aged  surprisal  of  six  hundred  years,  and 
miexpeeted  inebriation  from  the  unknown  effects  of  wine, 
will  neither  acquit  ebriosity^  nor  ebriety,  in  their  known  and 
intended  perversions. 

Aad  indeed  although  sometimes  effects  succeed  which  may 
relieve  the  body,  yet  if  they  carry  mischief  or  peril  imto  the 
soul,  we  are  therein  restrainable  by  divinity,  which  circum- 
seribeth  physick,  and  circumstantially  determines  the  use 
thereof.  !EVom  natural  considerations  physick  commendet/i 
the  use  of  venery ;  and  haply  incest,  adultery,  or  stupration, 
may  prove  as  physically  advantageous  as  conjugal  copulation; 
which  notwithstanding  must  not  be  drawn  iuto  practice. 
And  truly  effects,  consequents,  or  events  which  we  commend, 
arise  ofttimes  from  ways  which  we  all  condemn.  Thus  from 
the  fact  of  Lot  we  derive  the  generation  of  Ruth  and  blessed 
mitivity  of  our  Saviour ;  which  notwithstanding  did  not  ex- 
tenuate the  incestuous  ebriety  of  the  generator.  And  ifj  as 
is  commonly  urged,  we  think  to  extenuate  ebriety  from  the 
benefit  of  vomit  oft  succeeding,  Egyptian  sobriety  wiU  con- 

l>etter  relieved  by  soe  many  excellent,  easie,  warrantable  wayea  of 
physick. — Wr. 

**  Drnnkenness  (methinks)  can  neither  become  a  wise  philosopher  to 
prescribe,  i^or  a  virtuous  man  to  practise." — JBp,  Mall,  Heaven  upon 

'  ebnmty.]    Habitual  drur.kenness. 


I 
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demn  m,  iHaeh  purged  both  ways  twicea  month  wx&out;  tids 
perturbstaon.;  aiid  ive  foolifihly  oontemn  the  liberal  hmd. of 
God,  and  ample  fidbd  uoi  medicmes  iirhich  4tohedj  prodxtte 
that  actioa. 

17.  A  ocmorit  there  k,  that  l^e  .devil  oommonij^peBs^elii 
idtha  .dorea  iMKif:^  ivheBem,  although  it  lusem 'ezeeuEvdj 
ridiculous,  there  inay  be-Bomewhat  of  trutii ;  and  the  gvcMind 
thereof  at  first  misht  be  hiB  freqoent  apsexranfi:  in  the  ehaee 
of  a  goat,  -^icHiiBweiB  ^im^r^^TinB  KrasX 
opinion  of  woeient  'ChristiaaiB  conceminjs:  the  apparitian  of 

tiiat  appeared  unto  Antony  .in  the  wildemesB.  33ie  Bame 
is  also  confirmed  iiam  expontions  of  Holy  Bcriptures ;  for 
whereae  it  is  said,*  '^Thau^halt  not  offer  unto  devik,"  ihe 
original  word  is  seghwrnm,  tiiat  is,  rough  and  hairy  .goats, 
beeauteie  in  that  shape  the  devil  moat  often  appeaapea-;  laB  is 
expounded  by  the  iEtabbins,  and  Tremellius  hath  ako  ex- 
plained ;  and  as  the  word  Ascinudi,  the. god  of  Emsth,  is  by 
some  coBoeived.  Kor  did  iie  only  assume  lius  shape  in  elder 
times,  but  commonly  in  latter  times,  et^edaJly  in  il»  pl«» 
of  bis  woarship,  if  there  be  any.  truth  in  ihe  confession  of 
witches,  and  as  in  many  stories  it  stands  ccoxfirmed  by  Sodi- 
nufi.t  And  therefore  a  goat  k  not  improperly  made  the 
hierogljphick  of  1^  devil,  as  Herius  hath  expressed  ib.  So 
might  it  be  the  emblem  of  sin,  as  it  was  in  i4e  sm-offeiing ; 
and  so  likewke  of  wicked  and  sinful  men,.acoording  to  the 
expression  of  Scripture  in  the  method  of  the  last  diBtribu- 
tion ;  when  our  Saviour  shall  separate  the  sheep  firom  the 
goats,  l^iat  k,  the  sons  of  the  Lamb  from  the  children  of  Ite 

devil. 

*  Lavxt  zrii.  f  In  his  JkntLonxmrnmot, 

^  hoofJ]  '11b  rnmarkftble  ih&fc  of  all  oveatuTes  the  devil  chose  the 
cloyen-footed,  wherein  to  appeare,  as  satyrs,  and  goatishe  monsters: 
the  swine  whereon  to  worke  his  malice :  and  the  calves  wherem  to  bee 
worshiped  as  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  For  which  cause  the  Spirit  of  God 
cald  those  calves  (raised  by  Jeroboam  for  worship)  devils :  2  Chron.  xi. 
15.  And  that  he  chose  his  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  was  very 
suitable.  For  where  their  god  was  a  calfe,  'twas  not  improper  that  a 
butcher  should  be  the  pieiste. — Wr, 
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Of  Popular  Ckutoms,  Opinions,  Ac. ;  of  ike  Tredictio^  of  the  Tea/r  entuing 
from  the  Insects  in  Oak  Applet ;  that  Children  io&M  naMraUy  speosk 
Bdnm;  afrefrdiwmg*toMU  BmMows;  of  lA^Us  hwrmng  dm>€U  ike 
I'lppmritisn  iff  Spirits;  'of  ike  wearing  of  Coml ;  of  Moses*  Mod  in  Urn 
JDiteovery  of  Mines  j  of  diseovsring  d&u^tfid  matters  by  Book  or  8taf. 

1.  That  ten^peramental  dignotionB,  and  conjecture  cS 
prevalent  Imniour^,  may  be  collected  irom  spots  in  onrnaila^ 
'Re  aie  not  aveme  to  xxmcede ;  but  yet  not  xeady  to  admit 
sondiydivinstionByiilgiikjrly  raked  upon  them.  J^ordowe 
obBCTFe  it  verified  in  others,  what  Cardan*  discoyered  as  a 
property  in  himBelf ,;  to  have  found  therein  Boma  signs  of 
most  events  that  aver  hs^pnened  unto  him.  Or  that  therein 
muehoanndesiiblein  that  doctrine  of  eheiromanoy,  that  spots 
in  the  top  of  the  nails  do-signify  things  past ;  in  the  middle, 
things  present ;  and  at  the  bottom,  events  to  come.  That 
white  specks  presage  our  felicity;  blue  ones  our  misfoiv 
tones.  That  those  in  the  nail  of  the  thumb  have  significa- 
tioDB  of  honoFUDT ;  those  in  'the  forefinger,  of  Tiches ;  wid  so 
lespectively  in  other  fingers  (according  to  planetical  relations, 
from  whence  they  receive  their  names),  as  Tncassus  t  hath 
taken  up,  and  Picoiolus  weU  xejeoteth.^ 

We  shall  not  proceed  to  query  what  tml^  there  is  in 
palmistry,  or  divination  &om  those  lines  in  our  hands,  of 
high  denomination.  Although  if  any  thing  be  therein,  it 
seems  not  confinable  unto  man ;  but  other  creatures  are  also 
considerable;  •&  is  the  forefoot  of  the  >mcA&,  and  especially 
of  the  monkey,  '^Therein  we  have  observed  the  table-line,  that 
of  life  and  of  the  Hyer. 

2.  That  children  committed  unto  the  school  of  nature, 
without  institution,  would  naturally  speak  the  ^primitive  las^ 
goage  of  l^e  WY)tld,  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  heathens,  and 

*  Jk  Varietate  Berum,  t  J>e  Iwpeetione  Man/ds. 

*  tpots,  <fec.]  This  fMiying  has  refmained  to  the  prdsent  day.  Saoh 
*"tp«ntitioiiB  -will  only  cease  when  the  igpaoranee  of  the  lower  ordera, 
ftrough  whom  tii©y  find  their  way  into  the  nuHieiy,  shall  have  given 
phee  to  the  genend  diffasion  of  knowledge — especially  of  rdigums 
twwledge. 
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continued  since  by  Christians ;  who  will^have  it  our  Hebrew 
tongue,  as  being  the  language  of  Adam.  That  this  were 
true,  were  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  for  the  easy  attain- 
ment of  that  useful  tongue,  but  to  determine  the  true  and 
primitive  Hebrew.  Por  whether  the  present  Hebrew  be  the 
unconfounded  language  of  Babel,  and  that  which,  remaining 
in  Heber,  was  continued  by  Abraham  and  his  posterity ;  ^  or 

•  jPor  whether  the  present  Hebrew,  <fcc.]  On  the  subject  of  this  passa^e^ 
patient  and  learned  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  successive  ages  to 
afford  us — only  hypo^esis  and  conjectures.  And  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  nothing  more  satis&ctory  can,  in  the  nature  oi  things,  be 
expected,  yet  is  it  certain,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  ihor<mgh  com* 
petency  to  propose  even  these,  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  Ihe  most 
profound  acquaintance  with  histoiy  and  geography  from  their  remotest 
traces ;  and  an  erudition  competent  to  the  analysis  and  classification,  not 
only  of  the  languages  of  antiquity,  but  of  those  living  tongues  and  dialects 
which  now  coyer  the  earth,  and  to  which  modem  discoveries  are  daily 
making  additions.  On  the  question,  whether  the  confusion  of  tongues 
left  one  section  or  &milv  of  the  existmg  population  in  possession  of  the 
pure  and  imadulteratea  antediluvian  language,  I  cannot  perceive  the 
materials  for  constructing  even  a  conjecture.  As  to  the  theory  here 
proposed,  on  which  Abraham  might  understand  those  nations  among 
whom  he  sojourned,  by  his  own  means  of  philological  approximation, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  almost  like  claiming  for  the  patriarch  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Among  the 
most  recent  works  on  this  general  class  of  questions,  is  Mr.  Beke's 
Origvnes  BiUicce,  a  work  in  which  some  novel  hypotheses  have  called 
down  on  their  author  the  criticism  of  those  who  differ  from  him ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  tribute  of  praise  has  not  been  denied  to  the  ability 
he  ha6  displayed,  and  especially  to  that  spirit  of  reverence  for  scriptural 
authority  which  pervades  his  work. 

Mr.  !Beke  first  states  his  opinion, — in  opposition  to  the  more  usual 
hypothesis  which  considers  the  languages  of  the  Jews,  Arabians,  and 
other  nations  of  similar  character,  to  be  the  Semitic  or  Shemitish  fiimily 
of  languages, — ^that  this  origin  may  more  probably  be  assigned  to  those 
of  Tibet,  China,  and  all  those  nations  of  the  east  and  south-east  of  Asia, 
which  are  manifestly  distinct  from  the  Japhthitish  Hindoos  and 
Tartars  ;  including  the  islands  of  the  Tndian  Archipelago  and  the  South 
Seas.  He  subsequently  gives  the  following  reasons  for  attributing  to 
the  usually-called  Semitic  languages  (namely,  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  of  Abyssinia),  ''  a  Mitzrite,  and  therefore  Hamitish 
origin."  "  When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  caU  Abraham  from  his 
native  country,  the  land  of  the  Arphaxidites,  or  Chaldees,  first  into  the 
country  of  Aram,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Canaan,  one  of  two  things 
must  necessarily  have  had  place ;  either  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  lat- 
ter countries  spoke  the  same  language  as  himself,  or  else  that  he  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongues  spoken  by  these  people  during  his 
residence  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  vemacuhir.    That  they 
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lather  the  language  of  Phoenicia  and  Canaan,  wherein  he 
Ured,  some  learned  men  I  perceive  do  yet  remain  unsatisfied. 

ill  made  tise  of  the  same  language  cannot  be  imagined.  Even  if  it  be 
ansoinedthat  the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  Abraham's  ancestor,  and 
the  Aramites,  in  whose  territories  Terah  and  his  family  first  took  up 
their  residence,  spoke  the  same  language,  or,  at  the  furthest,  merely 
dialects  of  the  same  original  Shemitish  tongue,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
this  language  would  have  resembled  those  which  were  spoken  by  the 
Hamiti^  Oanaanites,  and  Philistines,  in  whose  countries  Abraham 
afterwards  sojourned,  unless  we  at  the  same  time  contend  that  the  con- 
insion  of  tongues  at  Babel  was  practically  inoperative ;  a  conclusion,  I 
apprehend,  in  which  we  should  be  directly  opposed  to  the  express  words 
of  Scripture:  Gen.  xi.  1 — 9. 

''  We  have  no  alternative,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  but  to  con- 
sider (as,  in  fact,  is  the  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  circum- 
Btances),  that  Abraham  having  travelled  from  his  native  place  (a  dis- 
tance of  above  500  miles)  to  the  'south  country,'  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tioea,  where  he  '  sojourned  many  days,'  he  and  his  family  would  have 
acquired  the  lang^uage  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  thus  took  up 
their  residence.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  although  living  in  a  foreign  country,  and  necessarily 
■peaking  the  language  of  that  country  in  their  communications  with  its 
iohabituits,  would  also  have  retained  the  Aramitish  tongue  spoken  in 
Haran,  and  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  having  been 
^)t  up,  first  by  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  his  cousin  Bebekiw,  and 
nbsequently  by  that  of  Jacob  also  with  his  cousins  Leah  and  Rakchel, 
uidmore  especially  firom  the  circumstance  of  Jacob's  having  so  long  re- 
nted in  Padan- Aram,  and  of  all  his  children,  with  the  exception  of 
Beojamin,  having  been  bom  there,  the  family  language  of  Jacob,  at  the 
tfane  of  his  return  into  the  '  south  country,'  must  indisputably  have  been 
the  Arandtish.  It  may  be  argued  farther,  that  although  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  conimunication  with  the  Ganaanities  anduie  Philistines, 
it  was  necessary  to  understand  their  languages  also,  yet  that  the  lan- 
guage most  fiuniliar  to  Jacob  and  his  household  continued  to  be  the 
Aiamitiah,  imtil  the  period  when  they  all  left  Canaan  to  go  down  into 
Mitzraim ;  and  hence  it  might  be  coutended  that  no  good  reason  exists 
far  opposing  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  is  the 
ttme  Aramitish  tongue  which  was  taken  by  the  Israelites  into  Mitz- 
nmn,  it  being  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  language  was  preserved 
nhstantiaUy  without  corruption  during  the  whole  time  of  their  sojourn- 
ing  m  that  country. 

**  But  even  admitting  this  argument,  which  however  I  am  &r  from 
^Qowing  to  be  conclusive ;  how  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Antfaic  lang^uage  %  This  is  clearly  not  of  Aramitish  derivation.  It  is 
the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the  countrymen  of  Hagar,  amonest 
vhom  Ishmael  was  taken  oy  her  to  reside,  and  with  whom  he  and  his 
^^Kendants  speedily  became  mixed  up  and  completely  identified. 
Among  these  people  it  is  not  possible  that  the  slightest  portion  of  the 
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Although  I  confess  probability  stands  fairest  for  the  former ; 
nor  are  thej  without  all  reason,  who  think  that  at  the  confur 
sion  of  tongues,  there  was  no  constitution  of  a  new  speech  in 
e^ryfamily,  but  avariation  and  permutation  of  the  old ;  out. 
of  one  common  language  raising  several  dialects,  the  primi- 
tive tongue  remaining  still  entire;  which  they  who  retained, 
might  make  a  shift  to  imderstajad  most  of  the  rest.  By 
virtue  whereof  in  those  primitiye  times  and  greener  confu-> 

AnunitiBh  tong^  of  Abrabam  shoald  have  eziiited  heiotB  the  time  a£ 
Tnhmari  ;  nor  oaa  it  be  ooBoeived  that  thaiMitzritiBh  deaoeadants  of  the' 
latter ifmdd  have  acquired  that  languagie  tiimmgh.  him,  even  supposing 
(though  I  consider  it  to  be  far  from  an  established  fibct)  that  the 
Annutiah  had  continued  to  be  the  only  language  which  -was  spoken  by 
Abraham's. fiunily  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  the  soutL 
oerantry  among  the  Ganaonites  and  Philistines ;  and  supposing,  also, 
that  lahmael  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge,  of  that  language,  cmd  of  na 
fiik&r  (which,  however,  is  very  impiobable,  his  raether  being  a  Mitzrite),. 
&om  the  oircumstanoe  of  his  childhood  having-  been  passed  in  his  &th^a 
house. 

''  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that  the  Mitzritish,  origin  of  the  Arabic  lan«^ 
gnage  is  a  £u3t  which  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  if  this  &oti  be  conceded, 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  to  admit — ^indeed  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
say — ^that  the  Hebrew,  which  ia-a  cognate  dialect  with  the  Arabic,  must 
be  of  common  <»igin  with  that  language  and  consequently  of  Mitz- 

ritish  derivation  also The  feust  of  the  striking  coinci- 

denoes  which  may  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  Bezbers,  in  Northenv- 
Africa,,  with  the  languages  of  oogvate  origin  wiUi  the  Hebrew,  is  ist 
the  highest  degree  confiimatoiy  of  the  Hunitish  origin  which  I  attri- 
bste  to  the  whole  of  them ;  and  it  beecMnes  the  more  particularly  so,  oit- 
the  consideration  that  I  derive  the  Bwbers  themselves  directly  from, 
the  country  where  I  ooDaeive'the  Israriites  to  hwre  acquired  their  laiij- 
guage." 

As  to  the  natuxe^and  degree  of  change  which  took  place  in  the  exist- 
ing language  at  its  confusion,  Mr.  Beke  cont^ds,  "  that  tiie  idea  of  an 
abaolute  and  pennaaent  change  of  dialect  is  more  strictly  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  litem  raeaning  of  the  seripturaL  aooonnt^of  the  confusion  of 
toDgnes^  than  the  supposition  tiiat  tne  consequenoes  of  that  miraculoua 
CBeuzTenoe  were  <^  a  tenuponury  natore  only,  and  that  the  whole  of  the>- 
present  diversities  in  the  langiuiges  of  the  world  are  to  be  leferred  to  tha 
gpradual  operation  of  subsequent  causes." 

In  the  foregoing  sentence^  and  still  more  in  the.  disquisition  which 
pracedes  ii^  Mr.  Beke's  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  aveiy  high  authority 
fx>th  as  a  natural  historian  and  a  ph]l<^ogist» — the  Bev.  W.  D.  Cony 
beaie,  who  supports  (in  his  Elemmtauy  Oowru  of  Leetmrei,  oa  the  OrUir 
CHia,  liUerpiyiathn,  cmd  Lettdinff  Doct/nmnk  of  the  Bible),  the  more  usuj^^. 
reoebred  opinion,. that HJBbiew^  and  the  cognate  lan^^iages,  are  of  Shemr 
itiak  .origin. 
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lions,  Abraham,  of  tWfamilv  of  Heber,  was  able  to  converse 
with  1^  Chaldeans^  to  imd^ntaad  Mesopotsmians,  Canaan- 
ites,  Philistines,  and  I^jptians :  whose  several  dialects  he 
muld  reduce  unto  the  original  and  primitrre  tongue,  and  so 
be  able  to  understand  them. 

3.  Though  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  molestation,^  we 
eoflmumlj  refindn  from  killing  swallows,  and  esteem  itun- 
hiky^  1x>  deetrojrt  them:  whether  herein  there  be  not  a 
Piigaai  reHck,  wa  ha^e  some  reason  to  doubt.  Por  we  read 
in  Mian,  that  "^ese  birds  were  sacred  unto  the  Penates  or 
hoiu^ld  gods-  of  the^  ancients,  and  therefore  were  pre« 
Mrred.*  The  same  they  also  honoured  as  the  nuncios  of  the 
Bjpmg ;  and  we  find  in  Ath^uBus  l^iat  the  Bhodians  had  a 
idenai  soBg  to  w^come  in  the  swallow.  ^ 

4  That  caiMlles  and  lights  bum  dim  and  blue  at  the  ap- 
{antion  of  spirits^  may  be  troe,  if  the  ambient  adr  be  full  of 
R^hureooB  spizits,  as  it  happenetb  ofttimes  in  mines,  where 
ilimps  and  acid  exhalations  are  able  to  extinguish  them, 
ind  ma^r  be  also  verified,  when  spirits  do  make  themselves 
viable  hj  bodies*  of  such  effluviums^  But  of  lower  consi- 
delation  is  the  common  foiretelling'  of  strangers,  firom  the 
bngmis  paroels  about  iA^  wicks  of  candles ;  which  onl j  sig* 
qifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them,  hindering  the 
STolation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles;  whereiqKin 
they  ase  fi»roed  to  settle  upon  the  snast.^ 

6.  Though  coral  doth  properly  preserve  and  fasten  the 
teeth  in  men,  yet  is  it  used  m  children  to  make  an  easier 
puBagBifor  them:  and  for  that  intent  is  worn  about  their 

*  The  same  is  extant  in  the  8fh  ef  AthensBos. 

'  fudoi,  ivj  This  is  a  moat,  undeserved  oensoEe.  The  swallows  are 
wy  luefal  in  destroying  myriada  of  insects^  which  would  be  injurious.. 

*  ondetteem  it  wduckiff  ic^  A,  similar  superstition  attaches  to  the 
nlnn  and  the  wren ; — -the  tradition  v^.  that  rf  their,  nests  are  robbed, 
tha  Q0W8  will  give  bloody  milk ; — sohoolboys  rarely  are  found  hardy 
iBoagh  to  commit  snoh  a.  depredation  on  these  bird%.  of  which  the  oom* 
inoii  pei^  in  some  parts  of  Enghuxd  hare  this  legend — 

Bobinets  and  Jenny  Wrsne^ 

Ara  Gk>d  Ahnigbty's  coeksaad  hen& 

'  ouue.]  The  Norfolk  (and  perhaps  other /o2Z;'«)  vulgar  term,  signi*- 
^^^  the  burnt  portion  of  the  wick  of  the  candle  ;  which,  when  suffi- 
<^ent]y  lengthened  by  want  of  snuffing,  becomes  crowned  with  a  cap  of 
^  porett  lamp-bladi^,  called  here,  "  tiie  fungous  parcels,  "Ac. 
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necks.  But  whether  this  custom  were  not  superstitiously 
founded,  as  presumed  an  amulet  or  defensative  against  fieuBci- 
nation,  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  same  is  delivered 
by  Pliny  ;*  AriMpices  reHgigsuin  cor  alii  gestamen  amoliendis 
perieulis  arhitrantur;  et  swrcuU  infantia  alligati^  ttUeknn 
habere  credwntur} 

6.  A  strange  kind  of  exploration  and  peculiar  way  of  rhab- 
domancy  is  that  which  is  used  in  mineral  discoveries  ;  that 
is,  with  a  forked  hazel,  commonly  called  Moses'  rod,  which 
freely  held  forth,  will  stir  and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it. 
And  though  many  there  are  who  have  attempted  to  make  it 
good,  yet  until  better  information,  we  are  of  opinion  with 
Agricplaty  that  ia  itself  it  is  a  fruitless  exploration,^  strongly- 
scenting  of  Pagan  derivation,  and  the  virgula  divma,  prover- 
bially magnified  of  old.  The  ground  whereof  were  the  magi- 
cal rods  in  poets,  that  of  Pallas  in  Homer,  that  of  Mercury 
that  charmed  Argus,  and  that  of  Circe  which  transformed 
the  followers  of  Ulysses.  Too  boldly  usurping  the  name  of 
Moses'  rod,  from  which  notwithstanding,  and  that  of  Aaron, 
were  probably  occasioned  the  fables  of  all  the  rest.  For  that 
of  Moses  must  needs  be  famous  unto  the  Egyptians ;  and 
that  of  Aaron  unto  many  other  nations,  as  being  preserved 
in  the  ark,  until  the  destruction  of  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon. 

*  lib.  zxxiL  f  DeJRe  MetalUca,  lib.  ii. 

'  Th(U  temperarMmtalf  Ac,"]  The  first  five  sectiona  of  thiB  chapter 
were  first  added  in  the  2ud  edition. 

'  exploration.']  This  is  worthy  of  note  bycaose  itt  is  averred  by  manye 
authors  of  whom  the  world  halii  a  great  opinion. — Wr, 

From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Philips,  in  Tillock*aPhilo8a]!^icalJlf€tg€Usine, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  809,  on  the  divining  rod,  it  appears  that  it  was  ably  advocated 
by  De  Thouvenel,  in  France,  in  the  18th  century,  and  soon  niter — in  our 
own  country — ^by  a  philosopher  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  a  chemist, 
Mr.  William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth.  Pryoe  also  informs  us,  p.  123, 
of  his  Mmeralogia  ComMensiSf  that  many  mines  have  been  discovered 
by  means  of  the  rod,  and  quotes  several ;  but,  after  a  long  account  of 
the  mode  of  cutting,  tying,  and  using  it,  interspersed  with  observations 
on  the  discriminating  fiai^ties  of  constitutions  and  persons  in  its  use, 
altogether  rejects  it,  because  "  Cornwall  is  so  plentifully  stored  with 
tin  and  copper  lodes,  that  some  accident  every  week  discovers  to  us  a 
fresh  vein,"  and  because  "  a  grain  of  metal  attracts  the  rod  as  strongly 
afi  a  pound,''  for  which  reason  **  it  has  been  found  to  dip  equally  to  a 
poor  as  to  a  rich  lode."— See  Traw,  Qed,  Soc.  ii.  128. 
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7.  A  practice  there  is  among  us  to  determine  doubtful 
matters,  by  the  opening^  of  a  book,  and  letting  fall  a  staff, 
which  notwithstanding  are  ancient  fragments  of  Pagan 
diyinations.  The  first  an  imitation  of  sortes  HomericcB,  or 
VirgiliafUBy^  drawing  determinations  from  verses  casually 
occurring.     The  same  was  practised  by  Severus,  who  enter- 

'  opening."]  For  the  casual  opeDing  of  a  Bible,  see  Cardan,  de  Va- 
rietate,  p.  1040.— IFr. 

*  YirgiliancB.']  King  Charles  I.  tried  the  sortea  VirgUicma!,  as  is 
related  by  Welwood  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"The  king  being  at  Oxford  during  the  civil  wars,  went  one. day  to 
see  the  public  library,  where  he  was  showed  among  other  books,  a  Virgil 
nobly  printed,  and  exquisitely  bound.  The  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
the  king,  would  have  his  majesty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the 
9ortes  VirgiHancBf  which  every  body  knows  was  an  usual  kind  of  augury 
some  ages  past.  Whereupon  the  king  opening  the  book,  the  period 
whidi  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part  of  Dido's  imprecation  against 
JFiii&Ui ;  which  Mr.  Dryden  translates  thus : — 

Yet  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose. 
Oppress'd  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field. 
His  men  discouraged  and  himself  ezpell'd, 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  subjects,  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  &te  lament  in  vain  : 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease. 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace  ; 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  &11  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand, 
And  lie  unburied  in  the  common  sand. 

It  is  said  King  Charles  seemed  concerned  at  this  accident ;  and  that 
the  Lord  Falkland  observing  it,  would  likewise  try  his  own  fortune  in 
the  same  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  some  passage  that  could 
have  no  relation  to  his  case,  and  thereby  divert  the  king's  thoughts 
from  any  impression  the  other  might  have  upon  him.  But  the  place 
that  Falkland  stumbled  upon  was  yet  more  suited  to  his  destiny  than 
the  other  had  been  to  the  king's  ;  being  the  following  expressions  of 
Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  son  Pallas,  as  they  are  trans- 
lated by  the  same  hand : — ^ 

0  Pallas  1  thou  hast  fiul'd  thy  plighted  word. 
To  fight  with  reason  ;  not  to  tempt  the  sword. 

1  wam'd  thee  but  in  vain,  for  weU  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far. 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come. 

TOL.  n.  H 
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tained  ominous  hopes  of  the  empire,  from  that  verse  in  "Vi 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Bomane,  memento  ;  and  Q-or 
nus,  who  reigned  but  few  days,  was  discouraged  by  ajaotl 
that  is,  Oitendtmt  ierru  huna  tantum  fata^  nee  ultra 
sirmnt?  Nor  was  this  only  performed  in  heathen  authors, 
upon  the  sacred  text  of  Scripture,  as  Gregorius  Turonei 
hath  left  some  account ;  and  as  the  practice  of  the  Eliiipf 
Heraclius,  before  his  expedition  into  Asia  Minor,  is  delivc 
by  Cedrenus. 

As  for  the  divination  or  decision  from  the  staff,  it  ie 
augurial  relick,  and  the  practice  thereof  is  accused  by  C 
himself ;  "  My  people  ask  counsel  of  their  stocks,  and  tl 
staff  declareth  unto  them ."  *  Of  this  kind  of  rhabdoma] 
was  that  practised  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that  Chaldean  n 
cellany,  delivered  by  Ezekiel ;  "  The  King  of  Babylon  st< 
at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways  to  i 
divination,  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  w 
images,  he  looked  in  the  liver :  at  the  right  hand  were  i 
divinations  of  Jerusalem.** t  That  is,  as  Estius  expounc 
it,  the  left  way  leading  unto  Eabbah,  the  chief  city  of  i 
Ammonites,  and  the  right  unto  Jerusalem,  he  consulted  id 
and  entrails,  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  whi 
way  they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand 
marched  towards  Jerusalem.  A  like  way  of  belomancj 
divination  by  arrows  hath  been  in  request  with  Scythiai 
Alanes,  Germans,  with  the  Africans  and  Turks  of  Algi< 
Eut  of  another  nature  was  that  which  was  practised  1 
Elisha,^  when,  by  an  arrow  shot  from  an  eastern  windo 
he  presigniJied  tne  destruction  of  Syria ;  or  when,  accordii 
unto  the  three  strokes  of  Joash,  with  an  arrow  upon  t" 
ground,  he  foretold  the  number  of  his  victories.  For  there! 
the  Spirit  of  Crod  particulared  the  same,  and  determine 
the  strokes  of  the  king,  unto  three,  which  the  hopes  of  tl 
prophet  expected  in  twice  that  number.* 

*  Hosea  iv.  f  Ezek.  xxiv.        '      X  2  Kings  xiii.  15. 

^  sinimt.']  Of  all  other,  I  caxmot  but  admire  that  oduhqub  dreame 
ConstanS)  the  eurpvrer,  the  sonne  of  HeraoleonaSy  and  &ther  of  Pog 
natns,  anno  imperii  13,  who  heiage  to  %bt  with  barbarians  the  ne: 
mome,  near  TheawloiiiQa,  thought  hee  beard  one  oryinge  BtQ  a\X 
Ni»cj)v,  which  the  next  day  provoi  too  true. — Wr. 

^  As  for  the  divincUien,  dx,']  This  paragraph,  and  the  three  followini 
were  first  added  in  the  lecond  edition. 
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8.  We  cannot  omit  to  observe  the  tenacity  of  ancient 
eustoms,  in  the  nominal  obserration  of  the  several  days  of 
the  week,  according  to  Gentile  and  Pagan  appellations  ;* 
for  the  original  is  very  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient 
£|gjptians,  who  named  the  same  according  to  the  seven 
planets,  the  admired  stars  of  heaven,  and  reputed  deities 
among  them.  Unto  every  one  assigning  a  several  day ;  not 
according  to  their  celestial  order,  or  as  they  are  disposed  in 
Heaven,  but  after  a  diatesseron  or  musical  fourth.  For  be- 
ginning Saturday  with  Saturn,  the  supremest  planet,  they 
accounted  by  Jupiter  and  Mars  unto  Sol,  makmg  Sunday. 
From  Sol  in  like  manner  by  Venus  and  Mercury  unto  Luna, 
making  Monday :  and  so  through  aU  the  rest.  And  the 
same  order  they  confirmed  bv  numbering  the  hours  of  the 
daj  unto  twenty-four,  accordmg  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
planets.  For  beginning  to  account  from  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  so  about  \mto  twenty-four,  the  next  day  will  fall 
onto  Sol;  whence  accounting  twenty-four,  the  next  will 
happen  unto  Luna,  making  Monday ;  and  so  with  the  rest, 
aoGOTding  to  the  accoimt  and  order  observed  stiU  among  us. 

The  Jews  themaelyes,  in  their  astrological  considerations, 
concerning  nativities  and  planetary  hours,  observe  the  same 
order  upon  as  witty  foundations,  [because,  by  an  equal  inter- 
Til,  they  make  seven  triangles,  the  bases  whereof  are  the 
leven  sides  of  a  septilateral  figure,  described  within  a  circle. 
That  is,  if  a  figure  of  seven  sides  be  described  in  a  circle,  and 
at  the  angles  thereof  the  names  of  the  planets  be  placed  in 
tiieir  natural  order  on  it ;  if  we  begin  with  Saturn,  and  suc- 
cessively draw  lines  from  angle  to  angle,  until  seven  equi- 
cnaal  inangles  be  described,  whose  bases  are  the  seven  sides 
of  the  septilateral  figure  ;  the  triangles  will  be  made  by  this 
<R^r.t  The  first  being  made  by  Saturn,  Sol,  and  Luua, 
that  is,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday ;  and  so  the  rest  in 
<^e  order  still  retained. 

But  thus  much  is  observable,  that  however  in  celestial 
considerations  they  embraced  the  received  order  of  the 
plaiiets,  yet  did  they  not  retain  either  characters  or  names 
la  common  use  amongst  us ;  but  declining  human  denomi- 

♦  Dion.  Cami  lib.  mvii. 

t  (%M  icon  a$ud  Doot,  Gaffard,  cap.  IL  «jL  FaMt.  Pad, 

h2 
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nations,  they  assigned  them  names  from  some  remarkable 
qualities :  as  is  very  observable  in  their  red  and  splendent 
planets,  that  is,  of  Mars  and  Venus.  But  the  change  of 
their  names*  disparaged  not  the  consideration  of  their 
natures ;  nor  did  they  thereby  reject  all  memory  of  these 
remarkable  stars,  which  God  himself  admitted  in  his  taber- 
nacle, if  conjecture  will  hold  concerning  the  golden  candle- 
stick, whose  shaft  resembled  the  sun,  and  six  branches  the 
planets  about  it. 

9.  "We  are  unwilling  to  enlarge  concerning  many  other ; 
only  referring  unto  sober  examination,  what  natural  effects 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  when  to  prevent  the  ephialtes 
or  night-mare,  we  hang  up  an  hollow  stone  in  our  stables  ; 
when  for  amulets  against  agues  we  use  the  chips  of  gallows 
and  places  of  execution.'^  When  for  warts  we  rub  our  hands 

*  Maadim  Nogah, 

'  execution.']  See  what  the  Lord  St.  Albania  sayes  for  the  certalntye 
of  this  experimente  made  upon  himself  in  his  natiiral  historye,  centurye 
10th,  and  997  experiment. — Wr, 

"  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire,  or  have  touched^ 
is  of  all  others  the  most  incredible  ;  yet  according  unto  our  &ithful 
manner  of  examination  of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little  mention  of 
it.  The  taking  away  of  warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat  that 
afterwards  is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment ;  and 
I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own  experience.  I  had 
from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers :  afterwards,  when  X 
was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both 
my  hands  a  number  of  warts  at  the  least  an  hundred,  in  a  month's 
space.  The  English  ambassador's  lady,  who  was  a  woman  £u*  fh>m 
superstition,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  away  with  my  warts: 
whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed  the 
warts  all  over  with  the  &t  side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which. 
I  had  had  from  my  childhood  :  then  she  nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with 
the  &.t  towards  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which 
was  to  the  south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks'  space  att 
the  warts  went  quite  away :  and  that  wart  which  I  had  so  long  endured, 
for  company.  But  at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came  im 
a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time  again  :  but  the  going 
away  of  that  which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me.  They 
say  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts  with  a  green  elder  sticK: 
and  then  burying  the  stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with 
corns  and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.  I  would  have  it  also 
tried  with  some  parts  of  living  creatures  that  are  nearest  the  nature 
of  excrescences ;  as  the  combs  of  cocks,  the  spurs  of  cocks,  the 
horns  of  beasts,  &c.  And  I  would  have  it  tried  both  ways ;  both  by 
rubbing  those  parts  with  lard,  or  elder,  as  before ;  and  by  cutting  off 
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before  the  moon,®  or  commit  any  maculated  part  unto  the 
touch  of  the  dead.  What  truth  there  is  in  those  common 
female  doctrines,  that  the  first  rib  of  roast  beef  powdered,  is 
a  peculiar  remedy  against  fluxes ; — that  to  urine  upon  earth 
newly  cast  up  by  a  mole,  bringeth  down  the  menses  in 
women ; — that  if  a  child  dieth,  and  the  neck  becometh  not 
stiff,  but  for  many  hours  remaineth  lithe  and  flaccid,  some 
other  in  the  same  house  will  die  not  long  after ; — that  if  a 
woman  with  child  looketh  upon  a  dead  body,  her  child  will 
be  of  a  pale  complexion  ;^ — our  leEtmed  and  critical  philo- 
sophers might  illustrate,  whose  exacter  performances  our 
adventures  do  but  solicit:  meanwhile,  I  hope  they  will 
plausibly  receive  our  attempts,  or  candidly  correct  our  mis- 
conjectures.^ 

Disce,  sed  ira  cadat  naso,  mgosaque  sanna, 
Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 


nme  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it  to  consume  :  to  see  whether  it 
will  work  any  effect  towards  the  consumption  of  that  part  which  was 
ODoe  joined  with  it." — NcUwraL  ffittory,  Cent.  x.  No.  997. 

'  When  for  warts  we  rub  ovr  hands,  dsc]  Hear  what  Sir  Kenehne 
Digby  says  of  this  matter  in  his  ImU  Ducomrae,  Ac.  Touching  the  Cv/re 
of  wands  hy  the  Power  of  Sympathy,  &c.  12mo.  1658. 

"IvCannot  omit  to  add  hereunto  another  experiment,  which  is,  that 
we  find  by  the  effects,  how  the  rays  of  the  moon  are  cold  and  moist. 
It  is  without  controversy,  that  the  luminous  parts  of  those  rays  come 
from  the  sun,  the  moon  haying  no  light  at  all  within  her,  as  her  eclipses 
bear  witness,  which  happen  when  the  earth  is  opposite  betwixt  ber  and 
the  son ;  which  interposition  suffers  her  not  to  have  light  from  his  rays, 
"nie  beams  then  which  come  from  the  moon,  are  those  of  the  sun, 
which  glancing  upon  her,  reflect  upon  us,  and  so  bring  with  them  the 
atoms  of  that  cold  and  humid  star,  which  participates  of  the  source 
whoice  they  come  :  therefore  if  one  should  expose  a  hollow  bason,  or 
ghus,  to  assemble  them,  one  shall  find,  that  whereas  those  of  the  sun 
do  bom  by  such  a  conjuncture,  these  clean  contrary  do  refresh  and 
moisten  in  a  notable  manner,  leaving  an  aquatic  and  viscous  glutining 
hind  of  sweat  upon  the  glass.  One  would  think  it  were  a  folly  that  one 
should  offer  to  wash  his  hands  in  a  well-polished  silver  bason,  wherein 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water,  yet  this  may  be  done  by  the  reflection  of 
^  moonbeams  only,  which  will  afford  a  competent  humidity  to  do  it ; 
hot  they  who  have  tried  this,  have  found  their  hands,  after  they  are 
^ped,  to  be  much  moister  than  usually :  lut  this  is  am>  infaUihle  way  to 
take  away  warts  from  the  Jumds,  if  it  be  often  used." 

*  What  truth  there  is,  <£;c.]  This  sentence  was  first  added,  and  the 
'nangement  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  altered,  in  the  6th  edit. 

'  mtscMjectttres,^     The  perusal  of  the  two  preceding  chapters  calls 
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powerfully  to  inind  the  followiog  lively  and  eloquent  "  character  of 
mvpentibUyus"  drawn  by  our  au&or's  pious  and  learned  friend^  !Bu] 
Hall. 

''  Superstition  is  godless  religion,  devout  impiety.  The  superstiti 
is  fond  in  observation,  servile  in  fear  :  he  worships  God,  but  as  he  lit 
he  gives  God  what  he  asks  not,  more  than  he  auLS,  and  all  but  'what 
should  give ;  and  makes  more  sins  than  the  ten  conmiandments.  T 
Bum  dares  not  stir  forth,  till  his  breast  be  crossed,  and  his  fiice  sprinkl 
If  but  a  hare  cross  him  the  way,  he  returns  ;  or,  if  his  journey  beg 
unawares,  on  the  dismal  day,  or  if  he  stumbled  at  the  threshold.  If 
see  a  snake  unkilled,  he  fears  a  mischief:  if  the  salt  &11  towards  hi 
he  looks  pale  and  red ;  and  is  not  quiet,  till  one  of  the  waiters  ] 
poured  wine  on  his  lap :  and  when  he  sneezeth,  thinks  them  not  '. 
friends  that  uncover  not.  In  the  morning  he  listens  whether  the  cr 
crieth  even  or  odd ;  and,  by  that  token,  presages  of  the  weather. 
he  hear  but  a  raven  croak  from  the  next  roof,  he  makes  his  will  ;  oi 
a  bittour  fly  over  his  head  by  night :  but  if  his  troubled  faxLCj  ah 
second  his  thoughts  with  tiie  dream  of  a  fidr  garden,  or  green  rushi 
or  the  salutation  of  a  dead  friend,  he  takes  leave  of  the  world,  and  sa 
he  cannot  live.  He  will  never  set  to  sea  but  on  a  Sunday  ;  neitli 
ever  goes  without  an  erra  pater  in  his  pocket.  St.  Paul's  day,  and  i 
Swithin's,  with  the  twelve,  are  his  oracles;  which  he  dares  belie 
against  the  almanack.  When  he  lies  sick  on  his  death-bed,  no  8 
troubles  him  so  much,  as  that  he  did  once  eat  flesh  on  a  Friday :  : 
repentance  can  expiate  that ;  the  rest  need  none.  There  is  no  drea 
of  his,  without  an  interpretation,  without  a  prediction ;  and,  if  tl 
event  answer  not  his  exposition,  he  expounds  it  according  to  the  ever 
Every  dark  grove  and  pictured  wall  strikes  him  with  an  awfiil  bi 
carnal  devotion.  Old  wives  and  stars  are  his  counsellors  :  his  nigh 
spell  is  his  guard,  and  charms,  his  physicians.  He  wears  Paraeelffli 
characters  for  the  tooth-ache  :  and  a  little  hallowed  wax  is  his  antidoi 
for  all  evils.  This  man  is  strangely  credulous  ;  and  calls  imposab' 
things,  miraculous :;  if  he  hear  that  some  sacred  blodL  speak 
moves,  weeps,  smiles,  his  bare  feet  carry  him  thither  with  an  offering 
and,  if  a  dimger  miss  him  in  the  way,  his  saint  hath  the  thanks.  Som 
ways  he  will  not  go,  and  some  he  dares  not ;  either  there  are  bugs,  c 
he  feigneth  them  :  every  lantern  is  a  ghost,  and  every  noise  is  of  chaini 
He  knows  not  why,  but  his  custom  is  to  go  a  little  about,  and  to  leaT 
the  cross  still  on  the  right  hand.  One  event  is  enough  to  make  a  rule 
out  of  these  rules  he  concludes  &shions  proper  to  himself ;  and  not^ioj 
can  turn  him  out  of  his  own  course.  If  he  have  done  his  task,  he  i 
safe  :  it  matters  not  with  what  affection.  Finally,  if  God  would  le 
him  be  the  carver  of  his  own  obedience,  he  could  not  have  a  bette: 
subject :  as  he  is,  he  cannot  have  a  worse." — Bishop  ffalTa  Character 
of  Vices;  Works  by  Pratt,  vol.  vii.  102. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Concerning  the  hegirming  of  the  World,  that  the  time  thereof  id  not 
pr^nady  known,  as  commonly  it  is  jpre6vmed. 

CoNCEBNnf  G  the  world  and  its  temporal  circumscriptions, 
whoever  shall  strictlj  examine  both  extremes,  will  easily 
perceive,  there  is  not  only  obscurity  in  its  end,  but  its 
beginniiig  ;  that  as'  its  period  is  inscrutable,  so  is  its  nati- 
vity indeterminable ;  that  as  it  is  presumption  to  enquire 
after  the  one,  so  is  there  no  rest  or  satisfactoiy  decision  in 
the  other.  And  hereunto  we  shall  more  readily  assent,  if 
we  examine  the  informaftion,  and  take  a  view  of  the  several 
difficulties  in  this  point ;  which  we  shall  more  easily  do,  if 
we  consider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and  duly  perpend 
the  imperfections  of  their  discoveries. 

And  first,  the  histories  of  the  Gbntiles  afford  ns  slender 
satis&ction,  nor  can  they  relate  any  story,  or  affix  a  pro- 
bable point  to  its  begiuning.^  Por  some  thereof  (and  those 
of  the  wisest  amongst  them)  are  so  far  J&om  determining 
its  beginning,  that  they  opinion  and  maintain  it  never  had 
any  at  aU ;  as  the  doctrine  of  Epicujnis  implieth,  and  more 
positively  Aristotle,  in  his  books  De  Ccslo,  declareth. 
WeaTouring  to  confirm  it  with  arguments  of  reason,  and 
those  appearingly  demonstrative ;  wherein  his  labours  are 

'  its  heginmngj]    The  beghming  of  tibe  world. 
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rational,  and  uncontrollable  upon  the  grounds  assumed,  that 
is,  of  physical  generation,  and  a  primary  or  first  matter, 
beyond  which  no  other  hand  was  apprehended.  But  hereiu 
we  remain  sufficiently  satisfied  from  Moses,  and  the  doc- 
trine delivered  of  the  creation ;  that  is,  a  production  of  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  a  formation  not  only  of  matter,  but^ 
of  form,  and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself. 

Others  are  so  far  from  defining  the  original  of  the  world 
or  of  mankind,  that  they  have  held  opinions  not  only  re- 
pugnant unto  chronology,  but  philosophy;  that  is,  that 
they  had  their  beginning  in  the  soil  where  they  inhabited ; 
assuming  or  receiving  appellations  conformable  unto  such 
conceits.  So  did  the  Athenians  term  themselves  aWoxOovec 
or  Aborigines,  and  in  testimony  thereof  did  wear  a  golden 
insect  on  their  heads :  the  same  name  is  also  given  imto  the 
Inlanders,  or  Midland  inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Caesar. 
But  this  is  a  conceit  answerable  unto  the  generation  of  the 
giants ;  not  admittable  in  philosophy,  much  less  in  divinity, 
which  distinctly  informeth  we  are  all  the  seed  of  Adam,  that 
the  whole  world  perished,  unto  eight  persons  before  the 
flood,  and  was  after  peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  There  was  therefore  never  any  autochthon,^  or  man 
arising  from  the  earth,  but  Adam ;  for  the  woman  being 
formed  out  of  the  rib,  was  once  removed  from  earth, 
and  framed  from  that  element  under  incarnation.  And  so 
although  her  production  were  not  by  copulation,  yet  was  it 
in  a  manner  seminal :  for  if  in  every  part  from  whence  the 
seed  doth  flow,  there  be  contained  the  idea  of  the  whole ; 
there  was  a  seminality  and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib, 
which,  by  the  information  of  a  soul,  w^as  individuated  unto 
Eve.  And  therefore  this  conceit  applied  imto  the  original 
of  man,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  more  justly 
appropriable  imto  its  end ;  for  then  indeed  men  shall  rise 
out  of  the  earth  :  the  graves  shall  shoot  up  their  concealed 
seeds,  and  in  that  great  autumn,  men  shall  spring  up,  and 
awake  from  their  chaos  again. 

'  autochthon,']  Autochthon  [rising  himselfe  from  the  earthe],  which 
was  not  to  bee  granted  of  the  nrst ;  who  did  not  spring  [as  plants  now 
'doe]  of  himselfe.  For  Adam  was  created  out  of  the  dust  by  God.  The 
.•second  Adam  might  bee  trulyer  called  Autochthon,  in  a  mystical  sense, 
not  only  in  respect  of  his  birthe,  but  of  his  resurrection  alsoe. —  Wr, 
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Others  have  been  so  blind  in  deducing  the  original  of 
things,  or  delivering  their  own  beginnings,  that  when  it 
liath  fallen  into  controversy,  they  have  not  recurred  unto 
chronology  or  the  records  of  time ;  but  betaken  themselves 
imto  probabilities,  and  the  conjecturalities  of  philosophy.* 
Thus  when  the  two  ancient  nations,  Egyptians  and  Scy- 
thians, contended  for  antiquity,  the  Egyptians  pleaded  their 
antiquity  from  the  fertility  oi  their  soil,  inferring  that  men 
there  first  inhabited,  where  they  were  with  most  facility 
sustained ;  and  such  a  land  did  they  conceive  was  Egypt. 

The  Scythians,  although  a  cold  and  heavier  nation,  urged 
more  acutely,  deducing  their  arguments  from  the  two 
active  elements  and  principles  of  all  things,  fire  and  water. 
For  if  of  all  things  there  was  first  an  union,  and  that  fire 
over-ruled  the  rest,  surely  that  part  of  earth  which  was 
coldest  would  first  get  free,  and  afford  a  place  of  habitation : 
but  if  aU  the  earth  were  first  involved  in  water,  those  parts 
would  surely  first  appear,  which  were  most  high,  and  of 
most  elevated  situation,  and  such  was  theirs.  These 
reasons  carried  indeed  the  antiquity  from  the  Egyptians, 
but  confirmed  it  not  in  the  Scvthians :  for,  as  Herodotus 
relateth,  from  Pargitaus  their  first  king  imto  Darius,  they 
accounted  but  two  thousand  years. 

As  for  the  Egyptians,  tney  invented  another  way  of 
trial ;  for  as  the  same  author  relateth,  Psammitichus  their 
king  attempted  this  decision  by  a  new  and  imknown  expe- 
riment; bringing  up  two  infants  with  goats,  and  where 
they  never  heard  the  voice  of  man ;  concluding  that  to  be 
the  ancientest  nation,  whose  language  they  should  first 
deliver.*  But  herein  he  forgot,  that  speech  was  by  instruc- 
tion not  instinct ;  by  imitation,  not  by  nature  ;  that  men  do 
speak  in  some  kind  but  like  parrots,  and  as  they  are  in- 
structed, that  is,  in  simple  terms  and  words,  expressing  the 
open  notions  of  things ;  which  the  second  act  of  reason 
compoundeth  into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms 
and  forms  of  ratiocination.    And  howsoever  the  account  of 

*  Diodor.  Jtuti/n. 

'  As  for  the  Egyptians,  Ac."]  **  It  is  said  that  after  they  were  two  years 
old,  one  of  the  boys  cried  becchuSf  which  in  the  Phrygian  language  sig- 
li^th  'bread,'  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  the  Phrygians  were  the 
fint  people."— */<5^. 
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Manethon  ihe  Egyptian  priest  run  very  high,  and.  i1 
evident  that  Mizraim  peopled  that  country  (whose  zu 
with  the  Hebrews  it  beareth  unto  this  day),  and  tHere 
many  things  of  great  antiquity  related  in  Holy  Scripti 
yet  was  their  exact  account  not  very  ancient ;  for  Ptole 
their  countryman  begiimeth  his  agronomical  compute 
higher  than  Nabonasser,  who  is  conceived  by  some  - 
same  with  Salmanasser.  As  for  the  argument  deduc 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  duly  enquired  it  rather  ov 
throweth  than  promoteth  their  antiquity ;  if  that  couni 
whose  fertility  they  so  advance,  was  in  ancient  times 
firm  or  open  land,  but  some  vast  lake  or  part  of  the  s 
and  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud  and  limous  mati 
brought  down  by  the  river  Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrc 
into  a  firm  land, — according  as  is  expressed  by  Strabo,  & 
more  at  large  by  Herodotus,  both  from  the*  Egyptian  tra< 
tion  and  probable  inducements  from  reason ;  called  thei 
fore  fluvii  donum,  an  accession  of  earth,  or  tract  of  lai 
acquired  by  the  river. 

Lastly,  some  indeed  there  are,  who  have  kept  records  • 
time,  and  a  considerable  duraticm,  yet  do  the  exactei 
thereof  afford  no  satisfaction  concerning  the  beginning  ( 
the  world,  or  any  way  point  out  the  time  of  its  creatioi 
The  most  authentick  records  and  best  approved  antiquit 
are  those  of  the  Chaldeans ;  yet  in  the  time  of  Alexandc 
the  Great  they  attained  not  so  high  as  the  fiood.  For  a 
Simplicius  .relateth,  Aristotle  required  of  Gahsthenes,  wh 
accompanied  that  worthy  in  his  expedition,  that  at  hi 
arrival  at  Babylon,  he  would  enquire  of  the  antiquity  c 
their  records ;  and  those  upon  compute  he  found  to  amoun 
unto  1903  years,  which  account  notwithstanding  ariseth  m 
higher  than  ninety-five  years  after  the  flood.  The  Area 
dian^,  I  confess,  were  esteemed  of  great  antiquity,  and  ii 
was  usually  said  they  were  before  the  moon;  according 
unto  that  of  Seneca;  sidus  post  veteres  Arcades  edittm, 
and  that  of  Ovid,  hi/nd  gens  prior  ilia  fuit.  But  this,  ae 
Censorinus  observeth,  must  not  be  taken  grossly,  as  thougli 
they  were  existent  before  that  luminary;  but  were  so 
esteemed,  because  they  observed  a  set  course  of  year, 
before  the  G-reeks  conformed  their  year  unto  the  course  and 
motion  of  the  moon. 
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Thus  the  heatbens  affording  no  satisfaction  herein,  they 
are  most  likely  to  manifest  this  truth,  who  have  been 
aoqoainted  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  sacred  chronology 
denyered  hy  Moses,  who  distinctly  sets  down  this  account, 
eomputmg  b^  certain  intervals,  by  memorable  »ras,  epochs 
or  terms  of  time  :  as,  firom  the  creation  imto  the  flood,  from 
hence  unto  Abraham,  from  Abraham  unto  the  departure 
from  I^iypt,  Ac.  Now  in  this  number  have  only  been 
Samantans,  Jews^  and  Christians. 

For  the  Jews  ;  they  agree  not  in  their  accounts,  as 
Bodine  in  his  method  of  history  hath  observed,  out  of 
Baal  Seder,  Kabbi  Nassom,  Gersom,  and  others ;  in 
whose  compute  the  age  of  the  worid  is  not  yet  5400 
years.  The  same  is  more  evidently  observable  from  two 
most  learned  Jews,  Philo  and  Josephus ;  who  very  much 
differ  in  the  accounts  of  time,  and  variously  sum  up  these 
intervals  assented  unto  by  all.  Thus  Philo,  from  the  de- 
parture out  of  Egypt  unto  the  building  of  the  temple, 
accounts  but  920  jrears ;  but  Josephus  sets  down  1062 : 
Philo,  from  the  building  of  the  temple,  to  its  destruction, 
440;  Josephus,  470:  Philo,  from  the  creation  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  8373 ;  but  Josephus,  3513 : 
Philo,  from  the  deluge  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
1718 ;  but  Josephus,  1913.  In  which  computes  there  are 
Dttnifest  disparities,  and  such  as  much  divide  the  concord- 
ance and  harmony  of  times. 

For  the  Samaritans ;  their  account  is  different  from  these 
or  any  others  ;  for  they  account  from  the  creation  to  the 
deluge  but  1802  years;  which  cometh  to  pass  upon  the 
different  account  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  set  down 
when  they  begat  children.  Par  whereas  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  texts  account  Jared  162  when  he  begat 
Enoch,  they  account  but  sixty-two:  and  so  in  others. 
Now  the  Samaritans  were  no  incompetent  judges  of  times 
and  the  chronology  thereof;  for  they  embrace  the  five 
hooks  of  Moses,  and  as  it  seemeth,  preserve  the  text  with 
&f  more  integrity  than  the  Jews:  who,  as  Tertulh'an, 
Chrysostom,  and  others  observe,  did  several  ways  corrupt 
^  same,  especially  in  passages  concerning  the  prophecies 
of  Christ.  So  that,  as  Jerome  professeth,  in  his  translation 
he  was  fain  sometime  to  relieve  himself  by  the  Samaritan 
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Pentateucli ;  as  amongst  others  in  tliat  text,  IDeii 
nomj  xxvii.  26 ;  Maledictua  omnia  qui  non  j^ermanser 
omnibus  qum  scripta  sunt  in  lihro  legis.  From  h 
Saint  Paul  (Gbl.  iii.  10)  inferreth  there  is  no  justifict 
by  the  law,  and  urgeth  the  text  accordiag  to  the  Septua^ 
Now  the  Jews,  to  afford  a  latitude  unto  themselves,  in  1 
copies  expunged  the  word  b2  or  syncategorematical  1 
omnia :  wherein  lieth  the  strength  of  the  law,  and  of 
apostle's  argument;  but  the  Samaritan  Bible  retains 
right,  and  answerable  unto  what  the  apostle  had  urged.^ 
As  for  Christians,  from  whom  we  should  expect 
exactest  and  most  concurring  account,  there  is  also  in  ti 
a  manifest  disagreement,  and  such  as  is  not  easily  re< 
ciled.  For  first,  the  Latins  accord  not  in  their  accou 
to  omit  the  calculation  of  the  ancients,  of  Austin,  B4 
and  others,  the  chronology  of  the  modems  doth  manifei 
dissent.  Josephus  Scaliger,  whom  Helvicus  seems  to 
low,  accounts  the  creation  in  765  of  the  Julian  period ;  i 
from  thence  unto  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  alloweth  31 
years ;  but  Dionysius  Petavius,  a  learned  chronologer,  i 
senteth  from  this  compute  almost  forty  years  ;  placing 
creation  in  the  730th  of  the  Julian  period,  and  from  thei 
unto  the  incarnation  accounteth  3983  years.  For  1 
G^reeks ;  their  accounts  are  more  anomalous :  for  if 
recur  unto  ancient  computes,  we  shall  find  that  Clemc 
Alexandrinus,  an  ancient  father  and  preceptor  unto  Orig 
accounted  from  the  creation  unto  our  Saviour,  5664  yeaj 
for  in  the  first  of  his  Stromaticks,  he  collecteth  the  tu 
from  Adam  unto  the  death  of  Commodus  to  be  5858  yeai 
now  the  death  of  Commodus  he  placeth  in  the  year  afi 
Christ  194,  which  number  deducted  from  the  former,  the 
remaineth  5664.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  accounte 
unto  the  nativity  of  Christ  5515,  deducible  from  the  like  w 
of  compute;  for  m  his  first  book  odAutoh/chum,  he  accounte 
from  Adam  unto  Aurelius  Verus  5695  years ;  now  th 
emperor  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  180,  which  deducfa 
from  the  former  sum,  there  remaineth  5515.    Julius  Afi 

*  the  ScMnaritan,  dE'c]  It  is  also  preserved  in  six  MSS.  in  the  ooUc 
tions  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  De  Bossi,  in  several  copies  of  the  CShald* 
Targum,  and  in  the  LXX.-V(^. 
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canus,  an  ancient  chronologer,  accountetb  somewhat  less, 
that  is,  5500.  Eusebius,  Orosius,  and  others  dissent  not 
much  from  this,  but  all  exceed  five  thousand. 

The  latter  compute  of  the  Qreeks,  as  Petavius  observeth, 
hath  been  reduced  imto  two  or  three  accounts.  The  fii'st 
accomits  unto  our  Saviour  5501,  and  this  hath  been  ob- 
served by  Nicephorus,  Theophanes,  and  Maximus.  The 
other  accounts  5509 ;  and  this  of  all  at  present  is  generally 
received  by  the  church  of  Constantinople,  observed  also  by 
the  Moscovite,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  date  of  the  emperor's 
letters ;  wherein  this  year  of  ours,  1645,  is  from  the  year 
of  the  world  7154,  which  doth  exactly  agree  unto  this  last 
account  5509 :  for  if  unto  that  sum  be  added  1645,  the 
product  will  be  7154 ;  by  this  chronology  are  many  Greek 
authors  to  be  understood :  and  thus  is  Martinus  Grusius  to 
be  made  out,  when  in  his  Turco-grecian  history  he  delivers, 
the  city  of  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the 
year  or&ia  that  is,  6961.  Now  according  unto  these  chrono- 
logists,  the  prophecy  of  Elias  the  rabbin,  so  much  in  request 
with  the  Jews,  and  in  some  credit  also  with  Christians,  that 
the  world  should  last  but  six  thousand  years  ;  unto  these 
I  say,  it  hath  been  long  and  out  of  memory  disproved ;  for 
the  sabbatical  and  70(]Oth  year  wherein  the  world  should 
end  (as  did  the  creation  on  the  seventh  day)  unto  them  is 
long  ago  expired ;  they  are  proceeding  in  the  eighth  thou- 
sandth year,  and  numbers  exceeding  those  days  which  men 
have  made  the  types  and  shadows  of  these.  But  certainly 
what  Marcus  Leo  the  Jew  conceiveth  of  the  end  of  the 
heavens,  exceedeth  the  account  of  all  that  ever  shall 
te;  for  though  he  conceiveth  the  elemental  frame  shall  end 
in  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  •  millenary,  yet  cannot  he  opi- 
nion the  heavens  and  more  durable  part  of  the  creation 
shall  perish  before  seven  times  seven  or  forty-nine,  that  is, 
the  quadrant  of  the  other  seven,  and  perfect  jubilee  of 
thousands.^ 

'  Marcui  Zeo  the  Jew.]  The  text  convinceth  this  dotage  of  the  Jew  : 
Si  Paole  sayd  1500  years  agoe,  that  the  ends  of  the  world  were  then 
^'^oasig,  which  was  spoken  not  of  hundreds  of  yeares  but  of  thousands, 
^f  then  Christ  were  borne  in  the  4000th  yeare  of  the  world,  as  the  late 
WnedArmachanus  (Abp.  Usher)  opines  (not  without  excellent  and 
^lodeniable  reasons  eaaie  to  bee  made  good),  wee  must  divide  the  age  of 
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Thus  may  we  obserye  the  difference  and  wide  disse 
men's  opinions^  and  thereby  the  great  incertaintjr  in 
establishment.  The  Hebrews  not  only  dissenting  frx>n 
Samaritans,  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  but  ev&ry 
from  another.  Insomuch  that  all  can  be  in  the  rig 
is  impossible  that  any  one  is  so,  not  with  assurance  d< 
minable.  And  therefore,  as  Petavius  confesseth,  to  e 
the  same  exactly  without  inspiration,  it  is  impossible^ 
beyond  the  arithmetick  of  any  but  G^od  himself, 
therefore  also,  what  satisfaction  may  be  obtained  f 
those  violent  disputes,  and  eager  enquiries,  in  whafc  da; 
the  month  the  world  began,  either  of  March  or  Octol 
likewise  ia  what  face  or  position  of  the  moon,  whethej 
the  prime  or  full,  or  soon  afber,  let  our  second  and  seri 
considerations  determine. 

'Now  the  reason  and  ground  of  this  dissent  is  the  i 
happy  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  editi< 
of  the  bible,  for  unto  these  two  languages  have  all  trazLS 
tions  conformed ;  the  Holy  Scripture  being  fbrst  delirei 
in  Hebrew,  and  first  translated  into  Greek.  Por  i 
Hebrew ;  it  seems  the  primitive  and  surest  text  to  rely  c 
and  to  preserve  the  same  entire  and  uncorrupt  there  ha 
been  used  the  highest  caution  humanity  could  iavei 
Por,  as  E.  Ben  Maimon  hath  declared,  if  in  the  copyii 
thereof  one  letter  were  written  twice,  or  if  one  letter  b 
touched  another,  that  copy  was  not  admitted  into  the 
synago^es,  but  only  allowable  to  be  read  in  schoo 
and  private  families.  Neither  were  they  careful  only  i 
the  exact  number  of  their  sections  of  the  law,  but  had  ah 
the  curiosity  to  number  every  word,  and  aflfcted  the  accoui 
unto  their  several  books.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  divei 
corruptions  ensued,  and  several  depravations  slipt  ii 
arising  &om  many  and  manifest  grounds,  as  hath  beei 
exactly  noted  by  Morinus  in  his  preface  unto  the  Sep 
tuagint. 

the  world  into  3  partes.  The  beginning  of  the  world  must  bee  coiiDte( 
AS  the  first  2000  yeares :  the  midste  4000 :  and  the  end  6000  or  perfaapi 
not  Boe  much  :  for  our  Saviour  sayes  eyidently  there  shall  be  an  abbr& 
viation,  tiz.,  in  the  last  parte ;  but  when  that  shall  bee  Deus  novit. — Wr. 
Our  Lord's  prediction  is  usually  applied  to  the  destruction  <Kf  Jara< 
salem. 
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Aa  for  tbe  Septuagint,  it  ia  the  first  and  most  ancient 
translation ;  and  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  ChaLdee  ver- 
sion ;  occasioned  b  j  the  request  of  Ptolemeus  Philadelphus 
long  of  Egypt,  for  the  ornament  of  his  memorable  library, 
unto  whom  the  high  priest  addressed  six  Jews  out  of  eveiy 
tribe,  which  amounteth  unto  72  ;  and  by  these  was  effected 
that  translation  we  usually  term  the  Septuagint,  or  transla- 
tion of  seventy.  "Which  name,  however  it  obtain  from  the 
number  of  their  persons,  yet  in  respect  of  one  conmion  spirit, 
it  was  the  translation  but  as  it  were  of  one  man ;  if,  as  the 
stoiy  relateth,  although  the^  were  set  apart  and  severed 
fipom  each  other,  yet  were  their  translations  found  to  agree  in 
every  point,  according  as  is  related  by  Philo  and  Josephus ; 
although  we  find  not  the  same  in  Aristseas,*  who  hath  ex- 
pressly treated  thereof.  But  of  the  Greek  compute  there 
have  passed  acme  learned  dissertations  not  many  years  ago, 
wherein  the  learned  Isaac  Vossius*  makes  the  nativity  of  the 
world  to  anticipate  the  common  account  one  1;housand  four 
hundred  and  forty  ^ears. 

This  translation  in  ancient  times  was  of  great  authority. 
Sy  this  many  of  the  heathens  received  some  notions  of  the 
creation  and  the  migh^  works  of  Ood.  This  in  express 
terms  is  often  followed  by  the  evangelists,  by  the  apostles, 
ssd  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  the  quotations  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  for  many  years  was  used  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  that  is,  such  as  did  Hellenize  and  dispersedly 
dwelt  out  of  Palestine  with  the  Greeks ;  and  this  also  the 
succeeding  Christians  and  ancient  fathers  observed ;  although 
there  succeeded  other  Greek  versions,  that  is,  of  Aquik, 
Theodosius,  and  Symmachus.  For  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome  called  now  the  vulgar,  was  about  800  years  after 
the  Septuagint ;  although  there  was  also  a  Latin  translation 
before,  called  the  Italic  version,  which  was  after  lost  upon 
the  general  reception  of  the  translation  of  Jerome.  Which 
notwithstanding  (as  he  himself  acknowledgethf)  had  been 
needless,  if  the  Septuagint  copies  had  remained  pure,  and  as 

*  Ariitceas  ad  PhUociatorem  de  72  interpretibu$. 
f  PrcrfcU,  in  PofraHpom, 

*  Isaac  Votstiu,]    He  contended  for  the  inqaraticm  of  the  Septua- 

gint.— /<5f 
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they  were  first  translated.  But  (beside  that  different  copies 
were  used,  that  Alexandria  and  Egypt  followed  the  copy  of 
Hesychius,  Antioch  and  Constantinople  that  of  Lucian  the 
martyr,  and  others  that  of  Origen)  the  Septuagint  was  much 
depraved,  not  only  fipom  the  errors  of  scribes,  and  the  emer- 
gent corruptions  of  time,  but  malicious  contrivance  of  the 
Jews ;  as  Justin  Martyr  hath  declared  in  his  learned  dia- 
logue with  Tryphon,  and  Morinus*  hath  learnedly  shown 
from  many  confirmations/ 

"Whatsoever  interpretations  there  have  been  since  have 
been  especially  effected  with  reference  unto  these,  that  is,  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  text ;  the  translators  sometimes  follow- 
ing the  one,  sometimes  adhering  unto  the  other,  according 
as  they  found  them  consonant  unto  truth,  or  most  corre- 
spondent unto  the  rules  of  faith.  Now,  however  it  cometh 
to  pass,  these  two  are  very  different  in  the  enimieration  of 
genealogies,  and  particular  accounts  of  time :  for  in  the 
second  interval,  that  is,  between  the  flood  and  Abraham, 
there  is  by  the  Septuagint  introduced  one  Cainan®  to  be  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  and  father  of  Salah ;  whereas  in  the  Hebrew 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  person,  but  Arphaxad  is  set 
down  to  be  the  father  of  Salah.  But  in  the  first  interval, 
that  is,  from  the  creation  unto  the  flood,  their  disagreement 
is  more  considerable ;  for  therein  the  Greek  exceedeth  the 
Hebrew  and  common  account  almost  600  years.  And  'tis 
indeed  a  thing  not  very  strange,  to  be  at  the  difference  of  a 
third  part,  in  so  large  and  collective  an  account,  if  we  con- 
sider how  differently  they  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less 
mistakable  numbers.  So  in  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Latin  text,  it  is  said,  "  Yet  forty  days  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown ; "  but  the  Septuagint  saith 
plainly,  and  that  in  letters  at  length,  rptic  fjfiipag^  that  is, 

*  De  ffehrcei  et  Chrceci  textus  tinceritate. 

7  which  was  after  lost,  dscJ\  This  concluding  sentence  was  first  added 
in  the  2nd  edition. 

*  CavMinJl  How  this  second  Cainan  was  foisted  into  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint,  see  that  learned  tract  in  Qregwye'a  Posthuma,  p.  77, 
which  hee  calls  Kaivdv  itvripos,  Hee  [meaning  Sir  Tliomas]  might 
have  called  him  "irtvdoKaivdv ;  which  had  been  most  sutable  to  this 
learned  worke,  of  discovering  comon  errors. — Wr, 

See  also  J)r.  HaM$  New  Analyns,  vol.  i.  pp.  90—94. 
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"  Yet  three  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed.'*  Which 
is  a  difference  not  newly  crept  in,  but  an  observation  very 
ancient,  discussed  by  Austin  and  Theodoret,  and  was  con- 
ceived an  error  committed  by  the  scribe.*  Men  therefore 
have  raised  different  computes  of  time,  according  as  they  have 
followed  their  different  texts ;  and  so  have  left  the  history 
of  times  far  more  perplexed  than  chronology  hath  reduced. 

Again,  however  the  texts  were  plain,  and  might  in  their 
numerations  agree,  yet  were  there  no  small  difficulty  to  set 
down  a  determinable  chronology  or  establish  from  hence  any 
fixed  point  of  time.  For  the  doubts  concerning  the  time  of 
the  judges  are  inexplicable ;  that  of  the  reigns  and  succes- 
sion of  kings  is  as  perplexed ;  it  being  uncertain  whether 
the  years  both  of  their  lives  and  reigns  ought  to  be  taken  as 
complete,  or  in  their  beginning  and  but  current  accounts. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  make  some  doubt  whether  in  the 
first  ages  and  long  lives  of  our  fathers,  Moses  doth  not  some- 
time account  by  full  and  round  numbers,  whereas  strictly 
taken  they  might -be  some  few  years  above  or  under :  as  in 
the  age  of  Noah,  it  is  delivered  to  be  just  five  hundred  when 
he  begat  Sem ;  whereas  perhaps  he  might  be  somewhat 
above  or  below  that  round  and  complete  number.  For  the 
same  way  of  speech  is  usual  in  divers  other  expressions : 
thus  do  we  say  the  Septuagint,  and  using  the  full  and  arti- 
culate number,  do  write  the  translation  of  seventy ;  whereas, 
we  have  shown  before  the  precise  number  was  seventy-two.. 
So  is  it  said  that  Chnst  was  three  days  in  the  grave ;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Matthew,  "  As  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth :"  which  not- 
withstanding must  be  taken  synecdochically,  or  by  under- 
standing a  part  for  a  whole  day ;  for  he  remained  but  two 
nights  in  the  grave :  for  he  was  buried  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day,  and  arose  very  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
third ;  that  is,  he  was  interred  in  tne  eve  of  the  sabbath,  and 
arose  the  morning  ailer  it.i 

•  acrtbe.']    Writing  y  for  fi,  which  might  easily  bee,  not  in  the  origi-- 
nal,  bat  in  the  second  transcript. —  Wr. 

*  after  it.]    Before  day :  the  whole  being  scarce  34  homes  while  he^ 
was  in  the  grave,  which  is  not  the  one  hidfe  of  three  days  and  three 
mghts,  nor  can  be  salved  synechdochicallye. 

TOL.  n.  I 
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Moreover,  although  the  number  of  years  be  determined 
and  rightly  understood,  and  there  be  without  doubt  a  certain 

'Tis  Rtmnge  to  see  how  all  the  nation  of  ezponton,  since  ChriBte,  as 
yf  they  were  infected  with  a  diaease  of  supimty,  thinke  they  hkve 
abundantly  satisfied  the  tezte,  by  telling  us,  that  speech  of  Christe 
comparinge  himself  to  Jonas,  mnst  be  understood  synechdochically, 
which  is :  1.  not  only  a  weak  interpretation  ;  2.  but  ridiculous  to  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Infideb ;  3.  and  consequently  derogatory  to  the  tmeth  ; 
who  ezpremly  puts  in  the  reddition,  8  dayes  and  8  nighta,  by  an  em- 
phaticall  expression.  Which  as  itt  was  punctually  fortold,  the  express 
time  of  3  dayes  and  3  nights ;  soe  itt  was  as  punctually  performed 
{usgtie  ad  apices)  for  as  Jonas  was  8  days  and  3  nights  in  the  whale, 
which  admits  noe  ifMchdocke;  soe  the  sonn  of  man  was  in  the  grave  3 
dayes  and  3  nights  without  any  abatement  of  a  moment.  That  whi<^ 
b^rat  this  error  was,  a  mistake  of  the  dayes  and  nights,  spoken  of 
Jonas.  And  from  thence  not  only  unwarrantably  but  untruly  applyed 
to  Christ's  stay  in  the  grave.  Wee  must  therefore  distinguish  of  dayes 
and  nights,  and  take  them  either  in  Moses*  sense,  for  the  whole  revo- 
lution of  the  0  to  the  eastern  pointe  after  24  houres :  which  most  men 
by  like  contagion  of  error,  call  the  natural  day,  wheras  itt  is  rather  to 
bee  cald  artificiall,  as  being  compounded  of  a  day  and  a  night,  wheras 
the  night  is  properly  noe  parte  nnivocall  of  a  day,  but  a  contradistinct 
member  thereto.  Now  in  this  sense  yf  the  days  and  nights  bee  con- 
oeived  ;  itt  is  impossible  to  make  good  the  one  halfe  of  3  dayes  And  3 
nights  by  any  figurative  or  synechdochical  sense :  for  from  the  time  of 
his  enterring,  very  neer  6  at  even  on  Friday  to  6  at  even  on  Saturday 
are  but  24  houres :  to  which  adde  from  6  at  even  to  3  or  4  next  mome 
(for  itt  was  yet  darke,  when  Mary  Magd.  came  and  saw  the  stone  re- 
mooved),  viz.  10  houres  more,  they  will  make  in  all  but  thirty  foure 
houres,  that  is  but  1^  day  and  night  of  aequinoctial  revolution.  Or 
else  in  our  Saviour's  sense,  Jo.  xi.  9,  where  by  the  day  Ohriste  under- 
stands, the  very  day-light,  or  natural  day,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  Sim ;  to  the  which  night  is  always  opposed  as  contradistinct,  as  is 
manifest  from  that  very  place.  For  as  itts  alwayes  midday  directly 
under  the  0,  soe  there  is  midnight  alwayes  opposite  to  midnoone 
through  the  world.  And  these  2  have  runn  opposite  round  the  world, 
moMil  €t  semel  every  24  houres  since  the  creation,  and  soe  shall  doe, 
while  time  shall  bee  noe  more.  I  say  therefore  that  thoughe  in  respect 
of  Jesus*  grave  in  the  garden  he  lay  but  36  houres  in  the  earthe,  yet  in 
respect  of  the  world  for  which  he  suffered,  there  were  3  distincte  dayes 
and  nights  actually  in  being,  while  hee  lay  in  the  bowels  of  tiie  ear^e 
(which  is  to  be  distinctly  noted  to  justifie  of  him,  who  did  not,  could  not, 
sequivocate) :  Friday  night  in  JudsBa,  and  a  day  opposite  therto  in^the 
other  hemisphere,  just  12  houres ;  Saturday  12  houres  in  Judaea,  and 
the  opposite  night  12  hours ;  Saturday  night  in  Judaea,  and  the  oppo- 
site day  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  And  hee  that  denyes  this,  hath 
lost  his  sense :  for  I  ask  were  there  not  actually  3  essentiall  dayes  and 
8  nights  {sub  codo)  during  his  sepulture.    And  yf  this  cannot  be  denyed 
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trutli  herein,  yet  the  text  speaking  obscurely  or  dubiously, 
there  is  ofttimes  no  slender  difficulty  at  what  point  to  begin 
or  terminate  the  account.  So  when  it  is  said,  Exod.  lii.,  the 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  ia  Egypt  was 
430  years,  it  cannot  be  taken  strictly,  and  from  then*  first 
arrival  into  Egypt,  for  their  habitation  in  that  land  was  far 

by  any  but  a  madman,  I  aske  agame  did  Christe  BVifleir  for  Judaea  only, 
or  for  the  wbole  world  ?  least  of  all  for  Judsea,  which  for  his  unjust 
death  was  exterminate  and  continues  accursed.  Soe  that  henceforth 
wee  shall  need  no  sjmechdoche  to  make  good  the  prophetick  speech  of 
him  that  could  not  lie :  who  sayde,  sic  erit  Filiua  Tuymtnis  in  corde  terra 
irtbus  di^yus  et  tribws  nootHnu :  and  this  was  truly  fulfilled  usque  ad 
momeaUif  and  therefore  I  dare  believe  it,  and  noe  Jew  or  Turk  can  con- 
tradict itt.  (Hee  that  made  the  several  natures  of  day  and  night  in 
this  sense  ;  sayd  hee  would  lye  in  the  grave  3  of  these  dayes  and  3 
nights.) — Wr, 

This  is  ingenious,  and  to  its  author  it  seems  abundantly  satis&ctory, 
j»ooeeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  as  our  Lord  suffered  for  the  whole 
world,  the  duration  of  his  suffering  must  be  understood  with  reference 
to  the  whole  eaiih.  The  Dean  aidds  to  the  two  nights  and  one  day 
which  elapsed  in  Palestine, — ^the  corresponding  two  days  and  one  night, 
which  elapsed  at  the  antipodes  of  Judea.  But  this  is  liable  to  objection. 
It  is  just  ae  truly  synechdoekieeU  as  the  interpretation  of  Sir  Thomas  : — 
only  ibat  it  takes  two  points  on  the  earth's  surfiMie  instead  of  one  for  the 
wb»le.  Besides  the  ingenuity  is  needless.  The  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  synechdochicaUy  in  that  very  respect  that  they  speak  of  each 
part  of  a  day  and  night  (or  of  24  hours)  as  a  day  and  night — vvKOrifiepa, 
So  that  if  Jonah  was  in  the  deep  during  less  than  48  hours,  provided 
that  period  comprised,  in  addition  to  one  entire  24  hours,  a  portion  of 
the  preceding  and  of  the  following  24  hours, — ^then  the  Jews  would  say 
that  he  had  been  in  the  deep  3  day-nights  or  3  days  and  3  nights.  As  if 
we  should  say  of  a  person  who  had  left  home  on  Friday  af&rnoon  and 
returned  on  Sunday  morning,  that  he  was  from  home  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday — ^this  might  be  thought  to  imply  considerable  portions  of 
the  day  of  Friday  and  of  Sunday — but  certainly  it  would  not  be  necessaiy 
to  the  accuracy  of  such  a  report  that  he  should  have  started  immediately 
after  midnight  of  Thursday,  and  returned  at  the  same  hour  on  Sanday. 
And  yet  he  would  otherwise  not  have  been  from  home  on  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday — ^but  only  during  parts  of  those  days.  "With  the  Jews  com- 
mon parlance  would  only  require  that  our  Redeemer  should  have  been  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  from  the  eve  of  the  (Jewish)  sabbath,  however  late, 
to  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  however  early,  in  order  to  justify  the 
terms  in  which  they  would  universally  have  spoken  of  the  duration  of 
his  abode  there — ^as  comprising  three  days  and  three  nights.  We 
may  observe  too,  that  three  days  are  uniformly  spoken  of  as  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  abode  in  the  grave,  whether  it  is  spoken  of  typically  or 
literally.  Thus  he  says  of  himself  *'  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  third  day  I  am  perfected." 

i2 
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less ;  but  the  account  must  begin  firom  the  covenant  of  Gro 
with  Abraham,  and  must  also  comprehend  their  sojourrx  i 
the  land  of  Canaan,  according  as  is  expressed  Gal.  iii.,  "  Tt 
covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  filn. 
law  which  was  430  years  after  cannot  disannul."  Thus  Hat 
it  also  happened  in  the  account  of  the  seventy  years  of  tHei 
captivity,  according  to  that  of  Jeremy,  "  This  whole  la.rii 
shall  be  a  desolation,  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the  kiirij 
of  Babylon  seventy  years."  *  Now  where  to  begin  or  em 
this  compute,  ariseth  no  small  difficulty ;  for  there  were  tHre< 
remarkable  captivities  and  deportations  of  the  Jews.  Th< 
first  was  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Joachim,  and  first  o: 
Nabuchodonozor,  when  Daniel  was  carried  away ;  the  seconc 
in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  and  the  eighth  year  of  the  same 
king ;  the  third  and  most  deplorable  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
chias,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nabuchodonozor, 
whereat  both  the  temple  and  city  were  burned.  Now  sncb 
is  the  different  conceit  of  these  times,  that  men  have  com- 
puted from  all ;  but  the  probablest  account  and  most  con- 
cordant imto  the  intention  of  Jeremy  is  from  the  first  of 
Nabuchodonozor  unto  the  first  of  King  Cyrus  over  Babylon  ; 
although  the  prophet  Zachary  accounteth  from  the  last.  "  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  how  long !  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jeru- 
salem, against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  three- 
score and  ten  years  ?"t  for  he  maketh  this  expostulation  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  wherein  he  prophesied, 
which  is  about  eighteen  years  in  account  after  the  other. 

Thus  also  although  there  be  a  certain  truth  therein,  jet 
is  there  no  easy  doubt  concerning  the  seventy  weeks,  or 
seventy  times  seven  years  of  Daniel ;  whether  they  have 
reference  unto  the  nativity  or  passion^  of  our  Saviour,  and 

*  Chap.  XX.  t  Chap.  i.  12. 

*  nativity  or  passion.']  The  learned  thinke  they  have  reference  [that 
is  of  their  determination]  to  neither  of  them.  For  most  of  the  learned 
conceive,  that  those  70  weeks,  or  seven  times  seventy  [viz.  490  years] 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  citye  ;  which  was  70  yeares  after  the 
nativitye,  and  88  affcer  the  passion  of  Christe  :  and  then  'twill  bee  noe 
hard  matter  to  compute  the  pointe  from  whence  ikoae  490  yeares  must 
bee  supposed  to  begin  :  which  wee  shal  find  to  bee  in  the  6th  yeare  of 
Darius  Nothus ;  at  what  time  the  temple  being  finished  by  Arfaixerzes 
commaund,  formerly  given  Ao.  Begni  20^.  the  commaund  K>r  the  build* 
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especially  from  whence  or  what  point  of  time  they  are  to  be. 
computed.  For  thus  it  is  delivered  by  the  angel  G-abriel : 
"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upoi\  thy  people ;"  and  again 
in  the  following  verse :  "  Ejiow  therefore  and  understand,  that 
from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  street  shall  be 
built  again,  and  the  wall  even  in  troublesome  times ;  and 
after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off."^ 
Now  the  going  out  of  the  commandment,  to  build  the  city, 
being  the  point  from  whence  to  compute,  there  is  no  slender 
controversy  when  to  begin.  For  there  are  no  less  than  four 
seyeral  edicts  to  this  effect,  the  one  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus,^  the  other  in  the  second  of  Darius,  the  third  and 
fourth  in  the  seventh  and  in  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus :  although  as  Petavius  accounteth,  it  best  ac- 
cordeth  ]^lto  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whence 
Nehemiah  deriveth  his  commission.  Now  that  computes 
are  made  uncertainly  with  reference  unto  Christ,  it  is  no 
wonder,  since  I  perceive  the  time  of  his  nativity  is  in  con- 
troversy, and  no  less  his  age  at  his  passion.  For  Clemens 
and  Tertullian  conceive  he  suffered  at  thirty ;  but  Ireuaeus 


iag  of  Jerusalem  also  was  given  by  this  Barius  Nothtts,  Ao.  Mundi  8532, 
wBch  agrees  exactlye  with  Scaliger'd  irrefragable  computation.  But  to 
see  this  difficult  question  fully  decided,  and  in  a  few  lines,  I  can  give  no 
sadi  direction^  as  that  which  Gregorye  hath  lately  given  us  in  his  excel- 
lent tract  de  ^ris  et  Bpochis,  cap.  xi.  which  was  publisht  this  last  year 
1W9,  and  is  a  work  worthye  of  a  diligent  reader. —  Wr. 

On  referring  to  Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  analytical  view  of  Daniel,  I  find 
the  following  brief  summary  of  this  period.  Its  commencement  'Ms 
fixed  (Dan.  ix.  25)  to  the  time  when  the  order  was  issued  for  rebuilding 
the  temple  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  vii.  11), 
seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  was  the  temple  in  building  (Dan.  ix. 
25) ;  sixty-two  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  more,  bring 
^  to  the  public  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  beginning  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching  ;  and  one  prophetic  week  or  seven  years,  added 
to  tius,  will  bring  us  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  or  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  the  Christian  sera, — ^in  all  490  years." — Introditction,  ikc. 
^ol.  iv.  p.  1,  ch.  vi.  §  4. 

'  Know,  ic]     Dan.  ix.  25. 

*  the  one  in  the  first  year,  <&€.]  A.M.  3419 ;  3430  ;  3492  ;  3505.— TTn 

These  dates  however  differ  from  those  assigned  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  more  recent  chronologists. 
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a  father  nearer  bis  time,  is  farther  off  in  his  account^  tHai: 
between  forty  and  fifhr. 

Longomontanus,  a  fate  astronomer,  endeayours  to  disooi 
this  secret  from  astronomical  gronnds,  that  is,  the  apogei 
of  the  sun;  conceiving  the  eccentricity  inrariable,  and.  i. 
apogeum  yearly  to  move  onp  scruple,  two  seconds,  fii 
thirds,  Ac.  Wherefore  if  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  th 
is,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4557,  it  was  in  the  Bi 
degree  of  Gemini,  and  in  the  days  of  Tycho  Brabe,  th.at 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1588,  or  of  the  world  5554i,  t. 
same  was  removed  unto  the  fifth  degree  of  Cancer ;  by  tl 
proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the  creation  first  in  tl 
begmning  of  Aries,  and  the  perigeum  or  nearest  point  ] 
Libra.  But  this  conceit  how  ingenious  or  subtile  soever, 
not  of  satisfaction ;  it  being  not  determinable,  or  yet  agree 
in  what  time  precisely  the  apogeum  absolveth  one  degree,  s 
Petavius*  hatn  also  delivered. 

Lastly,  however  these  or  other  difficulties  intervene,  ani 
that  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  exact  compute  of  tinw 
yet  may  we  sit  down  with  the  common  and  usual  account 
nor  are  these  differences  derogatory  unto  the  advent  or  pas 
sion  of  Christ,  unto  which  indeed  they  all  do  seem  to  point 
for  the  prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour  were  indefinitely 
delivered  before  that  of  Daniel ; '  so  was  that  pronouncec 
unto  Eve  in  Paradise,  that  after  of  Balaam,  those  of  lasaat 
and  the  prophets,  and  that  memorable  one  of  Jacob,  "  the 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Israel  until  Shilo  come  ;*'  whicl 
time  notwithstanding  it  did  not  define  at  all.  In  what  yeai 
therefore  soever,  either  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
from  the  re-edifying  thereof,  from  the  flood,  or  from  the 
creation,  he  appeared,  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  he  came.  When  he  therefore  came,  is  not  so  consider- 
able as  that  he  is  come :  in  the  one  there  is  consolation,  in 
the  other  no  satisfaction.  The  greater  query  is,  when  he  will 
come  again ;  and  yet  indeed  it  is  no  query  at  all ;  for  that 
is  never  to  be  known,  and  therefore  vainly  enquired :  'tis  a 
professed  and  authentick  obscurity,  unknown  to  all  but  to 
the  omniscience  of  the  Almighty.  Certainly  the  ends  of 
things  are  wrapt  up  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  that  undertakes 

*  De  Doctrina  Tem^i  urn,  1.  4. 
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the  knowledge  [thereof  forgets  his  own  beginmng,  and  dis- 
claims bis  principles  of  earth.  No  man  knows  the  end  of  the 
world,  nor  assuredly  of  any  thing  in  it :  G-od  sees  it,  because 
unto  bis  eternity  it  is  present ;  he  knoweth  the  ends  of  us, 
but  not  of  himself;  and  because  he  knows  not  this,  he 
knoweth  ail  things,  and  his  Iknowledge  is  endless,  eren  in  the 
object  of  himself. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

CfMen*s  BiiquiarieB  in  what  season  or  point  of  the  Zodiack  it  began,  that, 
as  they  are  generally  made,  they  are  in  vain,  amd  as  particularly, 
wacertain, 

Co]!rcEE:srrN&  the  seasons,  that  is,  the  quarters  of  the  year 
some  are  ready  to  enquire,  others  to  determine,  in  what 
season,  whether  in  the  autumn,  spring,  winter,  or  summer, 
tbe  worid  had  its  beginning.  Wherein  we  affirm,  that,  as 
Ae  question  is  generally  and  in  respect  of  the  whole  earth 
proposed,  it  is  with  manifest  iujury  imto  reason  in  any 
particular  determiued ;  because  whenever  the  world  had  its 
beginmng  it  wa«  created  in  all  these  four.  Por,  as  we  have 
dsewbere  delivered,  whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possesseth 
(whose  recess  or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year) 
Aoae  four  seasons  were  actually  existent ;  it  being  the  nature 
of  tbat  luminary  to  distiuguish  the  several  seasons  of  the 
year ;  all  which  it  maketh  at  one  time  in  the  whole  earth,  and 
soccessively  iq  anv  part  thereof."*  Thus  if  we  suppose  the 
son  created  in  Libra,  in  which  sign  unto  some  it  maketh 
sotamn ;  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  winter  unto  the  north- 
em  pole,  for  unto  them  at  that  time  the  sun  beginneth  to  be 
invisible,  and  to  show  itself  again  unto  the  pole  of  the  south. 
Unto  tbe  position  of  a  right  sphere,  or  directly  under  the 
equator,  it  had  been  summer ;  for  unto  that  situation  the 

*  thereof.']  According  as  he  makes  his  access  too,  or  recess  from  the 
Kreral  [parts]  of  the  earthe :  now  in  that  his  accesse  to  the  one  is  a 
'MesB  from  the  other,  it  fbUowes,  that  those  from  whom  he  partes  have 
their  autumne,  those  within  the  tropicks,  over  whose  heads  he  passes, 
We  their  summer,  and  those  on  like  other  side  beyond  the  tropicke 
towards  whome  hee  goes  have  their  new  spring  beginning  in  exchange 
of  their  lormer,  cani^  by  his  absence. — Wr, 
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sun  is  at  that  time  yertical.  Unto  tbe  latitude  of  Capricorn, 
or  the  winter  solstice,  it  had  been  spring;  for  unto  that 
position  it  had  been  in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  ascent,  oi; 
approximation ;  but  unto  the  latitude  of  Cancer,  or  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  it  had  been  autumn ;  for  then  had  it  been  placed 
in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  descent,  or  elongation. 

And  if  we  shall  take  literally  what  Moses  describeth  po- 
pidarly,  this  was  also  the  constitution  of  the  first  day.  Pop 
when  it  was  evening  unto  one  longitude,  it  was  morning  unto 
another ;  when  night  unto  one,  day  unto  another.  And  there- 
fore that  question,  whether  our  Saviour  shall  come  again  in 
the  twilight  (as  is  conceived  he  arose)  or  whether  he  shall 
come  upon  us  in  the  night,  according  to  the  comparison  of 
a  thief,  or  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  he  will  come  about  the 
time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  when  they  ate  the 
passover,  and  the  angel  passed  by  the  doors  of  their  houses  ; 
this  query,  I  say,  needeth  not  further  dispute.  For  if  the 
earth  be  almost  every  where  inhabited,  and  his  coming  (as 
divinity  affirmeth)  must  needs  be  unto  all ;  then  must  the 
time  of  his  appearance  be  both  in  the  day  and  night.  Por 
if  unto  Jerusalem,  or  what  part  of  the  world  soever  he  shall 
appear  in  the  night,  at  the  same  time  unto  the  antipodes  it 
must  be  day ;  if  twilight  unto  them,  broad  day  unto  the 
Indians ;  if  noon  unto  them,  yet  night  mito  the  Americans  ; 
and  so  with  variety  according  unto  various  habitations,  or 
dififerent  positions  of  the  sphere,  as  will  be  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  understand  the  affections  of  different  habita- 
tions, and  the  conditions  of  Antoeci,  Perioeci,  and  Antipodes. 
And  so,  although  he  appear  in  the  night,  yet  may  the  day  of 
judgment,  or  dooVnsday,  well  retain  that  name  ;*  for  that  im- 
plieth  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  which  maketh  the  day  and 
night,  and  that  one  natural  day.  And  yet,  to  speak  strictly, 
if  (as  the  apostle  affirmeth)  we  shaU  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  oi  an  eye,*  and  (as  the*  schools  determine)  the 

*  iwinMing,  d;c.]  Taking  this  for  granted  [which  noe  man  dare 
•denye]  yet  it  is  most  truly  sayde,  that  doomes  day  is  the  last  daye, 
i.  e.  the  last  daye  of  the  sons  circling  this  lower  world  by  his  daylye 
course :  which  as  itt  hath  [in  itt  selfe]  noe  rising  or  settinge,  but 
caryeth  the  daye  and  midnoone  always  directly  under  him  round  the 
world  perpetuallye :  soe  in  what  parte  of  the  world  that  course  shall 
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desianiction  ,o£  the  world  shall  not  be  successiye  but  in  an 
instant,  we  cannot  properly  apply  thereto  the  usual  distinc- 
tions of  time ;  calling  that  twelye  hours,  which  admits  not 
the  parts  thereof,  or  use  at  all  the  name  of  time,  when  the 
natiure  thereof  shall  perish. 

But  if  the  enquiry  be  made  unto  a  particular  place,  and 
the  question  determined  unto  some  certain  meridian ;  as, 
namely,  imto  Mesopotamia,^  wherein  the  seat  of  Paradise  is 
presumed,  the  query  becomes  more  reasonable,  and  is  indeed 
in  nature  also  determinable.  Yet  positively  to  define  that 
season,  there  is  no  slender  difficulty ;  for  some  contend  that 
it  began  in  the  spring ;  as  (beside  Euseb;ius,  Ambrose,  Bede, 
and  Theodoret),  some  few  years  past,  Henrico  Philippi  in 
his  chronology  of  the  Scripture.  Others  are  altogether  for 
autumn;  and  from  hence  do  our  chronologers  commence 
their  compute,  as  may  be  observed  in  Helvicus,  Jo.  Scaliger, 
Calyisius,  and  Petavius.^ 

bee  deiermind  [and  the  day  therewith]  is  noe  waye  considerable,  and 
much  lease  in  what  parte  of  the  dayeof  24  houres,  that  sodaine  instant] 
of  change  shall  bee  ;  which  of  necessity  must  bee  to  some  inhabitants  of 
the  world  at  the  time  of  his  risinge,  to  others  at  midnoone,  to  others 
&t  his  sittinge,  and  to  others  at  midnight :  for  all  these  are  all  at  once, 
ud  in  the  very  same  instant,  every  day,  in  several  partes  of  the  worlde  : 
u  for  example  :  in  April  when  tis  midday  at  Lonaon  ;  'tis  just  sonrise 
^  Virginia ;  and  just  sonset  at  the  hithermost  partes  of  Nova 
Gmnea,  and  yet  itt  is  the  same  daye  to  all  these  three  parcels  of  the 
woild  at  once.  But  when  that  greate  doome  shall  come,  the  course  of 
the  son  shaU  instantly  cease,  and  consequently  the  natural  and  usual 
course  of  day  and  night  with  itt :  yet  there  shall  bee  noe  want  of  lighte 
in  that  parte  of  the  aire,  or  that  parte  of  the  earthe  under  the  place, 
vhere  the  sonn  of  man  shall  call  the  world  before  his  judgment-seate  ; 
nnless  any  man  bee  soe  simple  to  thinke  that  in  the  presence  of  God 
there  shaU  be  lease  light  then  in  the  presence  of  the  son. — Wr. 

*  Metopotamia.']    Most  thinke  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. —  Wr. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  situated  eastward  of  Jerusalem, 
between  that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  through  which  ran  the 
brook  Kedron : — Mesopotamia  was  a  province  between  the  Euphrates 
*tid  Tigris. 

^  PeUmuB,']  And  yet  itt  must  bee  confest,  that  the  spring,  or  sonns 
^trance  into  Aries  is  varum  caput  et  nalwrtde  Primcipivm^wnif  renew- 
ing and  reviving  all  things,  as  of  old  in  Paradise,  squalling  dayes  and 
Bights  in  all  places,  within  the  pole  circles  especially :  and  as  to  this  all 
astronomers  agree,  soe,  consonant  thereto,  all  geographers  consent,  that 
Paradise  was  neere  under  the  ^quinoctiall,  or  on  this  side  of  itt,  under 
fue  of  the  spring  with  the  8onn« — Wr, 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Of  the  Divisions  of  the  Seasons  <md  Fow  Quarters  of  the  Tear,  tzccorc 
mUo  Astronomers  and  Physicians;  that  the  common  conyotOe  qf^ 
AndentSj  amd  wkidt  is  stUl  rettuned  by  some,  is  very  guesUonable^ 

As  for  i^e  dtTiBioos  of  the  year,  and  the  quartering^  c 
this  remaikable  standard  of  time,  there  haye  passed  especia 
two  dislanctions.  The  first  in  ireqaent  use  with  astronoxnc 
according  to  the  cardinal  intersections  of  the  zodiack,  that 
the  two  equinoctials  and  both  the  solstitial  points,  definij 
that  time  to  be  the  spring  of  the  year,  wha*ein  the  sun  do 
pass  from  the  equinox  of  Aries  unto  the  solstice  of  Cance 
the  time  between  the  solstice  and  the  equinox  of  XAhi 
summer ;  &om  thence  unto  the  solstice  of  Capricomus,  ai 
tumn ;  and  from  thence  imto  the  equinox  of  Aries  agaxi 
winter.  Now  this  division,  although  it  be  regular  and  equa 
is  not  universal ;  for  it  includeth  not  those  latitudes  whic 
have  the  seasons  of  the  year  double ;  as  have  the  inhabitani 
under  the  equator,  or  else  between  the  tropicks.  For  unt 
them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year,  maKing  two  distinc 
summers  in  the  different  points  of  verticality.  So  unt< 
those  which  live  under  the  equator,  when  the  sun  is  in  th< 
equinox,  it  is  summer,  in  which  points  it  maketh  spring  o: 
autumn  unto  us ;  and  unto  them  it  is  also  winter  when  the 
sun  is  in  dther  tropick,  whereas  unto  us  it  maketh  always 
summer  in  the  one.  And  the  Hke  wiQ  happen  ui\to  those 
habitations,  which  are  between  the  tropicks  and  the  equator. 

A  second  and  more  sensible  division  there  is  observed  by 
Hippocrates,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  according  to 
the  rising  and  setting  of  divers  stars ;  dividing  the  year,  and 
establishing  the  account  of  seasons  from  usual  alterations, 
and  sensible  mutations  in  the  air,  discovered  upon  the  rising 
and  setting  of  those  stars :  accounting  the  spring  from  iHie 
equinoctial  point  of  Aries ;  from  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  the  several  stars  on  the  back  of  Taurus,  summer ;  from 
the  rising  of  Arcturus,  a  star  between  the  thighs  of  Boetea, 
autumn ;  and  from  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  winter.  Of 
these  divisions,  because  they  were  unequal,  they  were  fain  to 
subdivide  the  two  larger  portions,  that  is,  of  the  summer  and 
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winter  quarters ;  tlie  first  part  of  the  summer  they  named 
^poc,  the  second  unto  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  Spa,  from 
thence  imto  the  setting  of  Arctums,  6v&pa.  The  winter 
th^  diTide  also  into  three  parts ;  the  first  part,  or  that  of 
seed-time,  they  named  cnropcroy,  the  middle  or  proper  winter, 
Xct/iwv,  the  last,  which  was  their  planting  or  grafting  time, 
fvroXiay.  This  way  of  division  was  in  former  ages  receiyed, 
is  yeiy  often  mentioned  in  poets,  translated  from  one  nation 
to  another ;  from  the  Greeks  imto  the  Latins,  as  is  received 
by  good  authors  ;  and  dehvered  by  physicians,  even  unto 
our  times. 

Now  of  these  two,  although  the  first  in  some  latitude  may 
be  retained,  yet  is  not  the  other  in  any  way  to  be  admitted. 
Por  in  regard  of  time  (as  we  elsewhere  declare)  the  stars 
do  vary  their  longitudes,  and  consequently  the  times  of  their 
ascenaon  and  descension.  That  star  which  is  the  term  of 
numeration,  or  point  from  whence  we  commence  the  account, 
altering  his  site  and  longitude  in  process  of  time,  and  re- 
moving from  west  to  east,  almost  one  degree  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  years,  so  that  the  same  star,  since  the  age  of 
Hippocrates,  who  used  this  account,  is  removed  in  conse- 
^uentia  about  twenty-seven  degrees.  Which  difference  of 
their  longitudes  doth  much  diversify  the  times  of  their 
ascents,  and  rendereth  the  account  unstable  which  shall 
proceed  thereby. 

Again,  in  regard  of  different  latitudes,  this  cannot  be  a 
settled  rule,  or  reasonably  applied  unto  many  nations.  Por, 
whereas  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  «tars,  is  de- 
signed the  term  of  autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  winter, 
unto  some  latitudes  these  stars  do  never  set,  as  unto  all 
beyond  67  degrees.  And  if  in  several  and  far  distant  lati- 
tudes we  observe  the  same  star  as  a  common  term  of  accoimt 
nnto  both,  we  shall  fall  upon  an  imexpected,  but  an  unsuffer- 
aible  absurdity ;  and  by  the  same  account  it  will  be  simimer 
nnto  us  in  the  north,  before  it  be  so  imto  those,  which  unto 
na  are  southward,  and  many  degrees  approaching  nearer  the 
sun.  Por  if  we  consult  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and  ob- 
serve the  ascension  of  the  Pleiadefe,  which  maketh  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  we  shall  discover  that  in  the  latitude  of  40 
these  stars  arise  in  the  16th  degree  of  Tamnis,  but  in  the 
latitude  of  50,  they  ascend  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  the 
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same  sign,  that  is,  five  days  sooner ;  so  shall  it  be  sim 
unto  London,  before  it  be  unto  Toledo,  and  begin  to  sc 
in  England,  before  it  grow  hot  in  Spain. 

This  is  therefore  no  general  way  of  compute,  nor  rea 
able  to  be  derived  from  one  nation  unto  another ;  the  dc 
of  which  consideration  hath  caused  divers  errors  in  14 
poets,  translating  these  expressions  &om  the  G-reeks  ; 
many  difficulties  even  in  the  Qreeks  themselves,  which,  li^i 
in  diyers  latitudes,  yet  observed  the  same  compute.  So  H 
to  make  them  out,  we  are  fain  to  use  distinctions ;  bo: 
times  computing  cosmically  what  they  intended  heliaca 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  expression  accounting  the  ris 
heliacally,  the  setting  cosmically.  Otherwise  it  will 
hardly  made  out,  what  is  delivered  by  approved  autho 
and  is  an  observation  very  considerable  unto  those  wh; 
meet  with  such  expressions,  as  they  are  very  fi^quent  in  i 
poets  of  elder  times,  especially,  Hesiod,  Aratus,  Virgil,  O  v 
Manilius,  and  authors  geoponical,  or  which  have  treated 
re  rustica,  as  Constantino,  Marcus  Cato,  Columella,  Pal 
dius,  and  Varro. 

Lastly,  the  absurdity  in  making  common  unto  many  n 
tions  those  considerations  whose  verity  is  but  particular  un' 
some,  will  more  evidently  appear,  if  we  examine  the  rul< 
and  precepts  of  some  one  climate,  and  fall  upon  conside: 
ation  with  what  injeongruity  they  are  transferable  unt 
others. 

Thus  it  is  advised  by  Hesiod : — 

Pleiadibus  Atlante  natis  orientibus 

Indpe  Messem,  Arationem  vero  occidenlibus, — 

implying  hereby  the  heliacal  ascent  and  cosmical  descent  o 
those  stars.  Now  herein  he  setteth  down  a  rule  to  begii 
harvest  at  the  arise  of  the  Pleiades ;  which  in  his  time  wtu 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  This  indeed  was  consonant  untc 
the  clime  wherein  he  lived,  and  their  harvest  began  aboui 
that  season ;  but  is  not  appliable  unto  our  own,  for  therein 
we  are  so  lar  from  expectmg  an  harvest,  that  our  barley- 
seed  is  not  ended.  Again,  correspondent  unto  the  rule  of 
Hesiod,  Virgil  affordeth  another : — 

Ante  tibi  Eosb  Atlantides  abscondantur, 
Debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina, — 
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understanding  hereby  their  cosmical  descent,  or  their  setting 
when  tbe  sun  ariseth ;  and  not  their  heUacal  obscuration, 
or  their  inclusion  in  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  as  Servius 
upon  this  place  would  have  it ;  for  at  that  time  these  stars 
are  many  signs  removed  from  that  luminary.  Now  herein 
he  strictly  adviseth,  not  to  begin  to  sow  before  the  setting 
of  these  stars ;  which  notwithstanding,  without  injury  to 
agriculture  cannot  be  observed  in  England ;  for  they  set 
unto  Tis  about  the  12th  of  November,  when  our  seed-time  is 
ahnost  ended. 

And  this  diversity  of  clime  and  celestial  observations,  pre- 
cisely observed  unto  certain  stars  and  months,  hath  not  only 
OTerthrown  the  deductions  of  one  nation  to  another,  but 
hath  perturbed  the  observation  of  festivities  and  statary 
Bolemmties,  even  with  the  Jews  themselves.  Por  unto  them 
it  was  commanded,  that  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month  (that  is  Abib  or 
Nisan,  which  is  spring  with  us),  they  should  observe  the 
celebration  of  the  passover ;  and  on  the  morrow  after,  which 
is  the  fifteenth  day,  the  feast  of  imleavened  bread ;  and  in 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  that  they  should  offer  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  harvest.  Now  all  this  was  feasible  and  of 
an  easy  possibility  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  latitude  of 
Jerusalem  ;  for  so  it  is  observed  by  several  authors  in  later 
times ;  and  is  also  testified  by  Holy  Scripture  in  times  very 
far  before.*  For  when  the  children  of  Israel  passed  the  river 
Jordan,  it  is  delivered  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  river 
OTerfloweth  its  banks  in  the  time  of  harvest ;  which  is  con- 
ceived the  time  wherein  they  passed ;  and  it  is  after  delivered, 
that  in  the  fourteenth  day  they  celebrated  the  passover  ;t 
which  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  first  month,  or  month  of  Abib. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  what  is  related  by  Luke, 
that  the  disciples  upon  the  deuteroproton,  as  they  passed  by, 
plucked  the  ears  of  com.  For  the  deuteroproton  or  second 
fiffit  sabbath,  was  the  first  sabbath  after  the  deutera  or  second 
of  the  passover,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan  or  Abib. 
And  this  is  also  evidenced  from  the  received  construction 
of  the  first  and  latter  rain:  "  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your 

•  Josh.  in.  t  Josh,  v. 
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land  in  his  due  season,  i^e  first  rain  and  the  latter  raiji : 
for  the  first  rain  fell  upon  the  seed-time  about  October*,  i 
was  to  make  the  seed  to  root ;  the  latter  was  to  fill  the  € 
and  fell  in  Abib  or  March,  the  first  month :  according'  ae 
expressed,  "  And  he  will  cause  to  come  down  for  yon  • 
rain,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  moixtli 
that  is,  the  month  of  Abib,  wherein  the  passover  ^ 
observed.  This  was  the  law  of  Moses,  and  this  in  the  Is 
of  Canaan  was  well  observed,  according  to  the  first  insti 
tion :  but  since  their  dispersion,  an,d  habitation  in  coiurfcrd 
whose  constitutions  admit  not  sudi  tempestivity  of  harve 
(afid  many  not  before  the  latter  end  of  summer),  notvri 
standing  the  advantage  of  their  lunary  account,  and  int 
calary  month  Veader,  aflGbLed  unto  the  beginning  of  the  ye 
there  will  be  found  a  great  disparity  in  their  observatio] 
nor  can  they  strictly,  and  at  the  same  season  with  tli< 
forefathers,  observe  the  commands  of  God. 

To  add  yet  further,  those  geoponical  rules  and  precepts 
agriculture,  which  are  delivered  by  divers  authors,  are  not 
be  generally  received,  but  respectively  understood  unto  clim 
whereto  they  are  determined.  Por  whereas  one  adviseth 
sow  this  or  that  grain  at  one  season,  a  second  to  set  this 
that  at  another,  it  must  be  conceived  relatively,  and  eve: 
nation  must  have  its  country  farm;  for  herein  we  mj 
observe  a  manifest  and  visible  difference,  not  only  in  t] 
seasons  of  harvest,  but  in  the  grains  themselves.  Per  wil 
us  barley-harvest  is  made  after  wheat-harvest,  but  with  tl 
Israelites  and  Egyptians  it  was  otherwise.  So  is  it  expressc 
by  way  of  priority,  Euth  ii. ;  "  So  Euth  kept  fast  by  tl 
maidens  of  Boaz,  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley-harvest  ax 
of  wheat-harvest ;"  which  in  the  plague  of  hail  in  Egypt 
more  plainly  delivered,  Exod.  ix. ;  "  And  the  fiax  and  tl 
barley  were  smitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  tl 
fiax  was  boiled ;  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  w^re  not  smittei 
for  they  were  not  grown  up." 

And  thus  we  see,  the  account  established  upon  the  aris 
or  descent  of  the  stars  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distas 
nations  at  all;  and,  by  reason  of  their  retrogression,  bu 
temporary  unto  any  one.  iN'or  must  these  respective  e2^[M!«8 

*  Dent.  ad.  f  Joel  ii. 
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aions  be  entertaiiied  in  absolute  consideration ;  for  so  dis- 
tinct is  the  relation,  and  so  artificial  the  habitude  of  this 
inferior  globe  unto  the  superior,  and  eyen  of  one  thing  in 
each  unto  the  other,  that  general  rules  are  dang^ous,  and 
applications  most  safe  that  run  with  security  of  circumstance, 
wluch  rightlj  to  effect,  is  beyond  the  subtilty  of  sense,  and 
requires  the  artifice  of  reason.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  tome  compiUatum  of  days,  cmd  deductvow  of  otiepart  of  the  pear  tmto 

aoiotJier, 

PoTTETHLT,  there  are  certain  vulgar  opinions  concerning 
days  of  the  year,  and  conclusions  popularly  deduced  from 
certain  days  of  the  month;  men  commonly  believing  the 
days  increase  and  decrease  equally  in  the  whole  year ;  which 
notwithstanding  is  very  repugnant  unto  truth.  For  they 
increase  in  the  month  of  March,  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
two  months  of  January  and  February :  and  decrease  as 
much  in  September,  as  they  do  in  July  and  August.  For 
the  days  increase  or  decrease  according  to  the  declination  of 
tbe  sun,  that  is,  its  deviation  northward  or  southward  firom 
the  equator.  Now  this  digression  is  not  equal,  but  near  the 
eqninoxial  intersections,  it  is  right  and  greater,  near  the 
solstices  more  oblique  and  lesser.  So  firom  the  eleventh  of 
March  the  vernal  equinox,  unto  the  eleventh  of  April,  the 
8un  declineth  to  the  north  twelve  degrees  ;  from  the  eleventh 
of  April,  unto  the  eleventh  of  May,  but  eight ;  from  thence 
Bnto  the  fiftoenth  of  June,  or  the  summer  solstice,  but  three 

*  rmeon.']  Hence  itt  may  appeare  that  those  rules  of  prognostic  and 
ognification,  which  the  JS^yptian,  Arabian,  GrsBciai^  yea^  and  ItaUan 
wtronomeTsi,  have  given  concerning  the  starrs,  and  those  dymates 
wherein  they  lived,  cannot  bee  applied  to  our  remote  and  colder  dymea, 
nor  to  these  later  times  (wherein  the  constellations  of  all  the  twelve 
ngnes  are  moved  eastward  almost  30  degrees ;  Aries  into  Taurus  and 
tiuit  into  Gemini,  &c.)  without  manifest  errors  and  grosse  deceptions, 
tod  are  therefore  of  late  rejected  by  the  most  iamous  astronomeis, 
^cho,  Copernicus,  Lon^omontanus,  and  Kepler  (as  diabolical  impos- 
tares).    De  Cometa  Armt  1618.—  Wr, 
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and  a  half:  all  whicli  make  twenty-two  degrees  and  an  Hal^ 
the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun. 

Aid  this  inequality  in  the  declination  of  the  sun  in  tlie 
zodiack  or  line  of  life,  is  correspondent  unto  the  growth,  or 
declination  of    man.     Eor  setting  out  from  infancy,    -we 
increase,  not  equally,  or  regularly  attain  to  our  state  or  per- 
fection ;  nor  when  we  descend  from  our  state,  is  our  decli- 
nation equal,  or  carrieth  us  with  even  paces  unto  the  grave. 
For  as  Hippocrates  affirmeth,  a  man  is  hottest  in  the  first 
day  of  his  life,  and  coldest  in  the  last ;   his  natural  Heat 
setteth  forth  most  vigorously  at  first,  and  declineth  most 
sensibly  at  last.     And  so  though  the  growth  of  man  end  not 
perhaps  until  twenty-one,  yet  is  his  stature  more  advanced 
in  the  first  septenary  than  in  the  second,  and  in  the  second 
more  than  in  the  third,  and  more  indeed  in  the  first  seven. 
years,  than  in  the  fourteen  succeeding ;  for  what  stature  we 
attain  unto  at  seven  years,  we  do  sometimes  but  double, 
most  times  come  short  of  at  one  and  twenty.     And  so  do 
we  decline  again :  Eor  in  the  latter  age  upon  the  tropick 
and  first  descension  from  our  solstice,  we  are  scarce  sensible 
of  declination :  but  declining  further,  our  decrement  accele- 
rates, we  set  apace,  and  in  our  last  days  precipitate  into  our 
graves.  And  thus  are  also  our  progressions  in  the  womb,  tbat 
is,  our  formation,  motion,  our  birth,  or  exclusion.     For  our 
formation  is  quickly  effected,  our  motion  appeareth  later, 
and  our  exclusion  very  long  after:   if  that  be  true  which 
Hippocrates  and  Avicenna  have  declared,  that  the  time  oT 
our  motion  is  double  unto  that  of  formation,  and  that  of" 
exclusion  treble  unto  that  of  motion.     As  if  the  infant  be 
formed  at  thirty-five  days,  it  moveth  at  seventy,  and  is  born 
the  two  hundred  and  tenth  day,  that  is,  the  seventh  month  ; 
or  if  it  receives  not  formation  before  forty-five   days,    it 
moveth  the  ninetieth  day,   and  is   excluded  in  the  two 
hundred  and  seventieth,  that  is,  the  ninth  month. 

There  are  also  certain  popular  prognosticks  drawn  from 
festivals  in  the  calendar,  and  conceived  opinions  of  certain 
days  in  months ;  so  is  there  a  general  tradition  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldness  of  succeeding  winter 
from  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  Candlemas  day,  or  the- 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Maxy,  according  to  the  proverbial 
distich, 
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Si  Sol  splendescat  Marift  pnrificanie^ 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fiiit  ante. 

80  is  it  usual  among  us  to  qualify  and  conditionate  the 
twelye  months  of  the  year,  answerable  unto  the  temper  of 
the  twelve  days  in  Cluristmas ;  and  to  ascribe  unto  March 
cerfcam  borrowed  days  from  April,  all  which  men  seem  to 
believe  upon  aunu^  experience  of  their  own,  and  the 
received  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  and  most  men  likewise  ]biow,\that  the 
calendars  of  these  computers,  and  the  accounts  of  these  days 
are  veiy  different :  the  Greeks  dissenting  from  the  Latins, 
and  the  Latins  from  each  other:  the  one  observing:  the 
Juliaa  or  ancient  account,  as  G-reat  Britain  and  part  of 
Germany;  the  other  adhering  to  the  Gregorian  or  new 
account,  as  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlamds.  Now  this  latter  account,  by  ten  days 
at  least,  anticipateth  the  other;  so  that  before  the  one 
heginneth  the  account,  the  other  is  past  it;  yet  in  the 
sereral  calculations,  the  same  events  seem  true,  and  men 
vith  equal  opinion  of  verity,  expect  and  confess  a  confirma- 
tion from  them  all.  Whereby  is  evident  the  oraculous 
authority  of  tradition,  and  the  easy  seduction  of  men,* 
neither  enquiring  into  the  verity  of  the  substance,  nor 
reforming  upon  repugnance  of  circumstance. 

And  thus  may  divers  easily  be  mistaken  who  super- 
stitiously  observe  certain  times,  or  set  down  unto  themselves 
an  observation  of  unfortunate  months,  or  days,  or  hours. 
Ab  did  the  Egyptians,  two  in  every  month,  and  the  itomans 
the  days  after  the  nones,  ides,  and  calends.  And  thus  the 
fole8  of  navigators  must  ofben  fail,  setting  down,  as  Ehodi- 
ginus  observeth,  suspected  and  ominous  days  in  every  month, 
as  the  first  and  seventh  of  March,  and  fifth  and  sixth  of 
April,  the  sixth,  the  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  of  February.  For 
the  accounts  hereof  in  these  months  are  very  different  in 
<^  days,  and  were  different  with  several  nations  in  ages 
ast,  and  how  strictly  soever  the  account  be  made,  and  even 
y  the  selfsame  calendar,  yet  it  is  possible  that  navigators 
Jnay  be  out.    For  so  were  the  Hollanders,  who  passing  west- 

*  men.]  Bj  the  jngling  Priests  in  the  old  mythologies  of  the  heathen 
^^es,  trolje  taxte  by  the  poet  under  that  "  Quicquid  Grcecia  mendax 
Wanda*  in  histoHia, — Wr, 
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ward  through  fretwm  h  Maiyre,  ^a&d  e0in|>a&8iii^  the  globi 
upon  their  return  into  their  Gvm.  country  found  that  tKe 
had  lost  a  day.  jPor  if  two  men  at  the  «ame  time  tsrstvi 
from  the  same  place,  the  o&e  6as<;wacrd,  the  other  westwuM 
round  ahout  the  earth,  and  meet  in  l^e  same  place  :&ox 
whence  they  first  set  forth,  it  will  so  Ml  out  that  he  i!vU<5 
hath  moved  eastward  against  t^e  diurnal  motion  of  lAxe  «ux 
by  anticipating  daily  something  of  its  circle  with  it»  ow: 
motion,  will  gain  one  day;  bat  he  thattratnelkth  wetstward^ 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun,  by  seconding  its  Tevolution,  sfaaJ 
lose  or  come  short  a  day ;  and  therefore  also  upon  tbes 
grounds  i^at  Belos  was  seated  in  the  imddle  of  ihe  eaa-tb,  i 
was  no  exact  decision,  because  two  eagles  let  ifly  ea^  «ik 
west  by  Jupiter,  their  meeting  Ml  out  just  in  the  ;biaiM 
Delos. 


CHAPTEE  v. 

A  digression  <^  ike  Wisdom  qf  God  in  the  Site  and  Motion  :qf  the  Stuu 
HAXisa  thufi  beh^d  the  ignorance  of  man  in  somet 


his  error  and  blindness  in  others,  that  is,  in  the  measure  ^j 
duration  bdth  of  years  and  seasons,  let  us  awhile  admiie  ilfc 
wisdom  of  God  in  this  distinguisher  of  times,  and  viaiiyie 
deity  (as  some  hare  termed  it)  the  sun,  whicb,  thougli  some 
from  its  glory  adore,  and  all  for  ^s  benefits  adonire,  ^9C«  shaS 
advance  from  other  CiDSusider^eiis,  aoad  such  as  illustrate  the 
artifice  of  its  Mak^.  'Nor  do  we  think  we  can  excuse  the 
duty  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  only  bestow  the  fiouridi  of 
poetry  hereon,  <»*  those  commendatory  conceits  wiodi 
popularly  -set  forth  the  emineiKcy  t^  this  creature,  «xcc{ft  me 

*  iMHtward.]  Oaptain  Boflmaii,  iintaiiieieiitBind  di8cre«te  genttemsii, 
and  leamod^  dTor  has  many  wi^om  io  the  Stwte,  being  admifctod  a  poore 
"Kmght  at  Windsor,  was  wont  to  teU  mee,  that  at  their  retiUBe  fiom 
surrounding  the  world  with  Sk  Francis  Dntke  in  the  jeare  1579,  th^ 
found  that  they  lost  a  daye  in  their  accomptes  of  their  daylye  saylinge, 
which  agrees  with  this  ezoetlent  (Observation  of  iDr.  Browne  7  forthflir 
voyage  wae  :fiPom  finghmd  to  the  Streets  of  Magellan,  and  «oe  ivond  by 
the  Moluooas  and  (Sipe  of  Good  Hope,  bock  to  Sbglond,  which  was 
totalye  with  the  sonne,  and  therefore  what  they  observed  with  admins 
ia.<m,  ixmaermng  the  losse  of  a  day  hi  liieir  aceompt,  had  a  manifest 
leason  and  CKcne  to  jvstifie  %he  trtieffch  of  ^t  i^servatiovi,  and  thait  itt 
oould  not  poBsiblye  bee  otherwise. — Wr, 
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aBoend  unto  subUler  consideratiooB,  and  such,  as  rightly 
iindei8kK)d,  convincingly  declare  the  wiBdom  of  the  Creator. 
Which  sinoe  a  Soanish  physicuoi*  hath  begun,  we  will 
eolaige  with  our  deductions,  and  thk  we  shall  endeavour 
&CHa  two  considerations,  its  proper  situation  and  wisefy 
cideied  motion. 

And  first,  we  cannot  pass  over  his  providence,  in  that  it 
luvetii  at  ally  for  had  it  stood  stiU,  and  urere  it  fixed  like 
the  earth,  theie  had  been  then  no  distinction  of  times,  either 
of  day  or  year,  o£  spring,  of  autumn,  of  summer,  or  of  winter ; 
&r  these  seasons  are  defined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun : 
when  that  approacheth  neareeft  our  zenith,  or  vertical  point, 
we  oaJl  it  amnaier ;  when  furthevt  off,  winter ;  when  in  the 
niddle  spaces,  spring  or  autumn;  whereas,  remaining  in  one 
place,  tliese  distinclaoas  had  ceased,  and  conse^fuently  the 
generation  of  all  things,  depending  on  their  vicissitudes ; 
nu^ii^  in  one  heoaiqiheFe  a  p^ip^tual  summer,  in  the  otiier 
a  d^^Mable  and  eomfortless  wiiiber.^    And  thufi  had  it  also 

*  VMitef .]  All  this  must  of  necessity  evidentlye  follow,  imleBse  (ac< 
^ovfii^  to  the  mppoiAtioti  of  Copemieiu,  for  I  suppose  it  was  but  a 
iwtilate  of  mstt,  &oe  paite  «f  Ids  creed)  that  the  son  is  fixed  in  the 
■idst  ^er  center  of  this  nniyeraal  £raae  of  the  woild,  altogether  immooir- 
^e,  and  that  the  -earth,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  elements,  is  anniudly 
^ujed  rovnd  about  the  senne  in  the  sphere  between  Mars  and  Y enus, 
fartfaig  i^t  lovinge  odople  of  godlings  by  its  boysterons  intmnon^  bnt 
'^susobeef  « tiMt  iMmdes  <3iis  anniial  motion  of  the  ^arth,  mounted 
^  PhsBtkoii  in.  ike  ehanet  and  tinrone  of  tlie  fiomie,  tbe  CopenodcMis- 
»e  fiiroedy  coDtrazy  to  tkeir  own  primaplei^  that  wivus  corporii  coriorfis 
ifor  see  yoQ  mnst  nows  acoompte  itt,  though  a  dul  and  opacons  planet, 
WWM  egt  ynotus  tm^teai),  to  ascribe  two  other  motions  to  the  eartn  ;  flie 
<M  a  TertiginouB  rotation,  whirling  about  his  own  oenter,  yrhtechj 
'teraiag  to>«nMPd  the  wcm  <iai2seth  daye,  and  toming  from  the  son,  night ; 
jiotii  ef  thfius  every  twenty-fenr  hours  ;  the  other  a  tottering  motion  of 
ui<diiiation  to  the  son  the  sommer  halfe  yeare,  and  of  recHnation  from 
^  son  in  the  halfe  halfe,  from  whence  must  of  necessity  follow  two 
^^  and  uBcoDcedable  postidates.  Tirst,  that  as  the  son,  in  his  old 
■phem,  is  supposed  in  tetjpeet  off  his  distance  from  the  cMiter  to  moore. 
iM  lesse  ibiui  18,600  aniles  eveiy,  niniite  of  an  faeur,  yf  the  earth  bee  in 
the  soBS-j^ace,  they  most  perfisrce  acknowledge  the  same  pemicitye  in 
^  earth,  and  jret  not  perc^tlble  to  our  sense,  nor  to  the  wisest  of 
^  woild,  since  the  creation  ml  our  times.  But  to  salve  this,  as  they 
ttake,  lib^  «ippMe  md  postolnte  ikm  second  m<9tMfn  of  Totatieti  •r 
^iWiog  OB  ftM  OWNS  mei^bst,  ^bieh  vHhetB  «OBorive  to  bee  diaoMtndly 
opposite  to  Scritftore :  InitiSm  there  iwoyks  vpon  l^em  this  stnoige 

x2 
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been  continual  day  unto  some,  and  perpetual  night  unto 
others,  for  the  day  is  defined  by  the  abode  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  night  by  its  continuance  below ;  so 
should  we  have  needed  another  sun,  one  to  illustrate  our 
hemisphere,  a  second  to  enlighten  the  other,  which  incon- 
venience will  ensue  in  what  site  soever  we  place  it,  whether 
in  the  poles  or  the  equator,  or  between  them  both ;  no 
spherical  body,  of  what  bigness  soever,  illuminating  the  whole 
sphere  of  another,  although  it  illuminate  something  more  than 
half  of  a  lesser,  according  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  opticks. 

His  wisdom  is  again  discernible,  not  only  in  that  it  moveth 
at  all,  and  in  its  bare  motion,  but  wonderful  in  contriving  the 
line  of  its  revolution  which  is  so  prudently  effected,  that  by 
a  vicissitude  in  one  body  and  light  it  sufficeth  the  whole  earth, 
affordiug  thereby  a  possible  or  pleasurable  habitation  in  every 

Eart  thereof,  and  that  is  the  line  ecliptick,  all  which  to  effect 
y  any  other  circle  it  had  been  impossible.  For  first,  if  we 
imagine  the  sun  to  make  its  course  out  of  the  ecliptick,  and 
upon  a  line  without  any  obliquity,  let  it  be  conceived  within 
that  circle  that  is  either  on  the  equator,  or  else  on  either  side ; 
for  if  we  should  place  it  either  in  the  meridian  or  colures, 
beside  the  subversion  of  its  course  from  east  to  west,  there 
would  ensue  the  like  incommodities.  Now  if  we  conceive 
the  sun  to  move  between  the  obliquity  of  this  ecliptick  in  a 
line  upon  one  side  of  the  equator,  then,  would  the  sun.  be 
visible  but  unto  one  pole,  that  is  the  same  which  was  nearest 
unto  it.  So  that  unto  the  one  it  would  be  perpetual  day, 
Tinto  the  other  perpetual  night ;  the  one  would  be  oppressed 
with  constant  heat,  the  other  with  insufferable  cold,  and  so 
the  defect  of  alternation  would  utterly  impugn  the  genera- 
tion of  all  things,  which  naturally  require  a  vicissitude  of 
heat  to  their  production,  and  no  less  to  their  increase  and 
conservation. 

But  if  we  conceive  it  to  move  in  the  equator,  first  unto  a 
parallel  sphere,  or  such  as  have  the  pole  for  their  zenith,  it 
would  have  made  neither  perfect  day  nor  night.  For  being 
in  the  equator  it  would  intersect  their  horizon,  and  be  half 
above  and  half  beneath  it,  or .  rather  it  would  have  made 

consequence  that  the  earthe  being  21,600  miles  in  compass,  and  whirl- 
ing roiiude  eveiy  twenty-four  howres,  Q^ryes  every  towne  and  howse 
JS95  miles  every  houre,  and  yet  not  discemablye. — Wr, 
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perpetual  night  to  both ;  for  though  in  regard  of  the  rational 
nonzon,  which  bisecteth  the  globe  into  equal  parts,  the  sun 
in  the  equator  would  intersect  the  horizon ;  yet  in  respect 
of  the  sensible  horizon,  which  is  defined  by  the  eye,  the  sun 
would  be  yisible  unto  neither.  For  if,  as  ocular  witnesses 
report,  and  some  also  write,  by  reason  of  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  the  eye  of  man  under  the  equator  cannot  discover 
both  the  poles,  neither  would  the  eye  under  the  poles  dis- 
cover the  sun  in  the  equator.  Thus  would  there  nothing 
fructify  either  near  or  under  them,  the  sun  being  horizontal 
to  the  poles,  and  of  no  considerable  altitude  unto  parts  a 
reasonaiDle  distance  &om  them.  Again,  unto  a  right  sphere, 
or  such  as  dwell  under  the  equator,  although  it  made  a 
difference  in  day  and  night,  yet  would  it  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction of  seasons ;  for  unto  them  it  would  be  constant 
sununer,  it  being  always  vertical,  and  never  deflecting  from 
them.  So  had  there  been  no  fhictiflcation  at  all,  and  the 
countries  subjected  would  be  as  unhabitable,  as  indeed 
antiquity  conceived  them. 

Lastly,  it  moving  thus  upon  the  equator,unto  what  position 
soever,  although  it  had  made  a  day,  yet  could  it  have  made 
no  year,  for  it  could  not  have  had  those  two  motions  '  now 

'  two  fiiotions.']  The  motion  from  east  to  west  is  cald^the  motion  of 
the  world,  bycause  by  itt  all  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  is  caiyed 
romid  every  24  howres,  and  among  the  rest  of  the  caelestial  lights  the 
sun  alsoe,  to  whom  this  motion  does  not  belong  but  passively  onlye,  and 
therefore  heere  was  noe  feare  of  crossing  that  undoubted  principle  which 
unavoydAbly  reooyls  upon  the  Co'pemicans,  who  to  make  good  their  hypo- 
thesis, fimcye  a  rotation  of  dinetical,  that  is,  a  whirlinge  rapture  of  the 
earthe  about  his  owne  axe  every  24  houres,  that  is,  900  miles  every  howre, 
which  is  more  impossible  then  for  the  heaven  which  wee  call  the  primum 
mobile  to  tume  about  400,000  miles  every  houre  ;  unless  they  thinke 
tiiat  he  who  made  itt  soe  infinitelye  vast  in  oompasse  and  in  distance 
from  us,  could  not  make  itt  as  swift  in  motion  alsoe,  as  he  makes  his 
angels,  or  has  he  made  his  owne  bodye  in  his  ascention,  or  as  he  makes 
the  lightning  or  the  light  itself. 

The  compass  of  the  earth,  which  is  21,600  miles,  divided  by  24  leaves 
in  the  quotient  937-if  ^'  o*  i  ^^  miles,  and  soe  many  the  Conemicans 
thinke  the  earth  tumes  every  howre ;  that  is  above  15  miles  every 
minute  of  an  houre,  and  about  J  of  a  mile  every  second,  i.  e.  swifter 
then  the  natural  motion  of  the  heart.  Proculdubio  loca  terrse  sub  polis 
sita,  nequeunt  ab  sequatoris  subjectis  cemi :  cum  horison  terrestris  nus- 
quam  in  ipso  oceano  tranquillo  60  miliarium  visu  tenhinetur  :  at  polos 
coeli  *posse  ab  iisdem  terrse  incolis  simul  conspici,  manifestum  ex  rare- 
&ctione  quse  sydera  attollit  ultra  distantiam  horizontis  rationalis. — Wr. 
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ascribed  tinto  it,  that  is,  horn  east  to  west,  whereby  it  malcei 
the  daj,  and  likewise  from  west  to  east,  whereb j  the  year  h 
computed.  Eo?  according  to  receiyed  astvononay,  tiie  polei 
of  the  equator  are  the  same  with  ihosQciiheprwium  mohiZ^ 
If ow  it  is  impossible  that  on  the  same  circle,*  harmg^  ibhA 
same  poles,  both  these  motions^  from  opposite  terms,  slioiild 
be  at  the  same  time  p^formed,  all  which  is  salred,  if  we  alloM 
an  obliquity  in  his  annual  motion,  and  conceive  him  to  move 
upon  the  poles  of  the  zodiack,  distant  from  those  of  the  ^rovld 
twent j-tkree  degrees  and  an  half.  Thus  may  we  discern  tlic 
necessity  of  its  obliquity,  and  how  ineouYenient  its  motiozi 
had  been  upon  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  or  upon  tlie 
equator  itself. 

Now  with  what  providence  this  obliquity  is  determiaed, 
we  shall  perceive  upon  the  ensuing  inconveniences  from  amy 
deviation.    For  first,  if  its  obHquii^  had  been  less  (as  instead 
of  twenty-three  degrees,  twelve  or  the  half  thereof)  the  vicis-^ 
»tade  of  seasona  appointed  for  the  generation  of  all  tluiigs' 
would  surely  have  been  too  short ;  for  diibrent  seasoaS' 
would  have  huddled  upon  each  other,  and  unto  some  it  had 
not  been  much  better  than  if  it  had  moved  cm  the  eauatop. 
But  had  the  obliquity  been  greater  than  now  it  is,  as  oouble, 
or  of  40  degrees,  seveval  parts  of  the  earth  had  not  been  able 
to  endure  the  disproportionable  differences  of  seasons,  ocea- 
sionedby  the  great  recess,  and  distance  of  the  sun.  For  unto 
some  habitations  the  summer  would  have  been  extreme  hot, 
and  the  winter  extreme  edd ;  likewise  the  summer  temperate 
unto  some,  but  excessive  and  in  extremity  unto  others,  aa 
unto  those  who  should  dwell  under  the  tropick  of  Cancer,  as 
then  would  do  some  part  of  Spain,  or  ten  degrees  beyond^, 
as  Qermany,  and  some  part  of  England,  who  would  have 
summers,  as  now  the  Moors  of  Africa.    ¥09*  the  stin  would 
sometime  be  vertical  unto  them ;  but  they  would  have  winter* 
like  those  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  for  in  that  season  the  sun 
would  be  removed  above  80  degrees  from  them.    Again,  it 
would  be  temperate  to  some  habitations  in  the  summer,  but 
very  extreme  in  the  winter ;  temperate  to  those  in  two  or 
three  degrees  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  as  now  it  is  unto  us, 
for  they  would  be  equidistant  from  that  tropic,  even  as  we 

*  cw^,'\    Globe. — Wt, 
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a»  from  this  ok  pveaent.  But  the  irister  would  be  «rtrene» 
tb  ran  bemg  seanoTed  above  an  huadred  degrees^  and  so 
cmse^neatl^  would  not  be  yisible  m  tbeir  horizon,  no  pocd- 
tio&ei  Adhere  diseovering  anj  star  distant  above  dO  degreesy 
yioBk.  is  £he  distance  of  everj  zemtk  from  the  horizon. 
AbI  thus,  if  the  obliquity  of  this  eirele  had  been  less^  the 
linaaitude  of  seasons  had  be^a  so  small  as  not  to  be  distin- 
goidied;  if  greater,  so  large  and  disjproportionable  as  not  to 
be  eadured. 

S'ow  for  its  sttnation,  although  it  held  this  ecliptic  line,  yet 
iai  ifc  been  sestaed  in  any  other  orb,*  inconveniences  would 
^namoi  condition^  unlike  the  former;  for  had  it  been  placed 
ia  the  kwest  sphere  of  the  moon,  the  year  would  have  con-^ 
aMed  but  of  one  month,  for  in  that  space  of  time  it  would 
k»e  paseed  through  every  part  of  the  eeliptic ;  so  would 
there  have  been  no  reasonable  db^inction  of  seasons  reqviired 
for  the  generation  and  fructifying  of  all  things,  contrary 
seasons  which  destroy  the  effects  ef  one  another  so  suddenly 
succeeding.  Besides,  by  this  vicinity  unto  the  earth,  its 
heat  had  been  intolerable ;  for  if,  as  many  affirm,^  there  is  a 
^iffeirent  sense  of  heat  fix)m  the  different  points  of  its  proper 
orb,  aad  that  in  the  apogeum,  or  highest  point,  which  hap- 
peneth  in  Cancer,  it  is  not  so  hot  under  that  tropic,  on  this 
srae  the  equator,  as  unto  the  other  side  in  the  perigeum  or 
kw»8t  part  of  the  eeceirtnc,  which  happeneth  in  Capri* 
«Qmus,  surely,  being  placed  in  an  orb  far  lower,  its  heat 
VQotd  be  unsufferable,  nor  needed  we  a  fable  to  set  the 
^rid  on  fire. 

But  had  it  been  placed  in  the  Ughest  orb,  or  that  of  the 
«ghtii  sphere,  there  had  been  none  but  Plato's  year,  and  a 
lie  less  distinction  of  seasons  ^  for  one  year  had  then  been 
Miy,  and  acecNrding  unto  the  dew  revolution  of  that  orb 
wWch  absolveth  not  his  course  in  many  thousand  years,  no 
nam  had  lived  to  attain  the  account  thereof  These  are  the 
loccoivenieuces  eu3uing  u^iou  its  situation  in  the  extreme 
^vhs;  and  had  it  been  pbeed  in  the  middle  orbs  of  the 
fhaiets,  there  wouhJ  have  ensued  absurdities  of  a  middle 
Oftture  unto  them. 

•  •»*.]    Ocbit. 

'  M  fO£mp  aglrvi.]  Sspecially  ScaUger,  m  that  admiraUe' work  of  Ms 
ezercitations  upon  Cardan  de  Subtilitate.  Exereit  9^,  §  2,  p.  342. — Wr. 
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Now  whether  we  adhere  unto  the  hypothesis  of  Cop^ 
ulcus/  affirming  the  earth  to  move  and  the  sun  to  st^xid 
still ;  or  whether  we  hold,  as  some  of  late  have  concluded^ 
£rom  the  spots  in  the  sun,  which  appear  and  disappear  a^ain, 
that  besides  the  revolution  it  maketh  with  its  orbs,  it  jhatl] 
also  a  dinetical^  motion,  and  rolls  upon  its  own  poles  ; 
whether  I  say  we  affirm  these  or  no,  the  illations  Before 
mentioned  are  not  thereby  infringed.  We  therefore  con- 
clude this  contemplation,  and  are  not  a&aid  to  believe  it 
may  be  literally  said  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  what  men  -will 
have  but  figuratively  spoken  of  the  works  of  Christ,  that  if 
the  wonders  thereof  were  duly  described,  the  whole  world, 
that  is,  all  within  the  last  circumference,  would  not  contain 
them.  Tor  as  his  wisdom  is  infinite,  so  cannot  the  due 
expressions  thereof  be  finite,  and  if  the  world  comprise  hin> 
not,  neither  can  it  comprehend  the  story  of  him. 


CHAPTEE  yi. 

C<niceming  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  Earth  was  slenderly  peopled 

before  the  Flood, 

Beside  the  slender  consideration,  men  of  latter  times  do 
hold  of  the  first  ages,  it  is  commonly  opinioned,  and  at  first 
thought  generally  imagined,  that  the  earth  was  thinly  inha- 
bited, at  least  not  remotely  planted,  before  the  flood,  whereof 
there  being  two  opinions,  which  seem  to  be  of  some  ex* 
tremity,  the  one  too  largely  extending,  the  other  too  narrowly 

^  Copernicus.']  Copernicus,  to  make  good  his  hypothesis,  is  forced 
to  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earthe :  the  first  annuall,  round  about 
the  Sonne,  which  hee  places  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  and  the  earthe 
to  bee  caryed,  as  the  sonne  was  ever  supposed  to  be,  in  a  middle  orbe 
between  Venus  and  Mars ;  the  second  not  a  motion  of  declination  from 
the  sequator  to  bothe  the  tropicks  onlye,  causinge  the  different  seasons 
of  the  yeare,  but  more  properlye  a  motion  of  inclination  likewise  to  the 
Sonne,  which  supposes  also  the  poles  of  the  earth  to  bee  mooved,  and 
the  third  motion  is  that  called  dineticall,  or  rotation  upon  his  owne 
axis,  causing  day  and  night. —  Wr. 

®  dineticai.']  Signifies  whirlinge,  from  divrj,  which  in  the  Greeke  is 
a  whirlpole,  soe  l£at  the  dineticall  motion  of  the  son  is  such,  in  their 
opinion,  as  that  of  the  materiall  globes,  which  wee  make  to  tume  upon 
their  axis  in  a  frame. — Wr. 
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contracting  the  populosify  of  those  times,  we  sha^  not  pass 
over  this  point  without  some  enquiry  into  it.* 

Now  for  the  true  enquiry  thereof,  the  means  are  as  6b* 
score  as  the  matter,  which  being  naturally  to  be  eiploredby 
history,  human  or  ^nne,  receiveth  thereby  no  small  addition 
of  obscurity.  Por  as  for  human  relations,  they  are  so  fabu* 
lous  in  Deucalion's  flood,  that  they  are  of  little  credit  about 
OgTg^'  and  Noah's.  For  the  heathens,  as  Yarro  accounteth, 
n^e  three  distinctions  of  time.  The  first  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  imto  the  general  deluge  of  Ogyges,  they 
term  Adelon}  that  is,  a  time  not  much  unlike  that  which 
vas  before  tune,  immanifest  and  imknown ;  because  thereof 
there  is  almost  nothing  or  very  obscurely  delivered ;  for 
though  divers  authors  have  made  some  mention  of  the  deluge, 
asHiUQethon  the  Egyptian  priest,  Xenophon,  DeJEquivods^ 
Pabiua  Pictop,  De  Aureo  seeulo,  Mar.  Cato,  De  Onginibui^ 
and  Arcluloehus  the  Greek,  who  introduceth  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  in  his  fragment  De  Jbmporibus;  yet  have 
they  delivered  no  account  of  what  preceded  or  went  before. 
Josephus,  I  confess,  in  his  discourse  against  Appion,  induceth 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jews  unto  the  flood,  and  before,  from  the 
testimony  of  hiunan  writers,  insisting  especially  upon  Maseus 
'  of  Damascus,  Jeronymus  JSgyptius,  and  Berosus;  and  con* 
firming  the  long  duration  of  their  lives,  not  only  from  these,, 
hut  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  Erathius,  HeUanicus,  and  Age- 

'  whereof,  dscJ]  Instead  of  this  passage^  the  first  five  editions  have 
tile  following  : — "  So  thiit  some  conceiving  it  needless  to  be  uniyersal, 
Ittye  made  the  deluge  particular,  and  about  those  parts  where  Noah 
built  his  ark ;  which  opinion,  because  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
text^  human  history,  and  common  reason,  but  also  derogatoiy  to  the- 
gittt  work  of  God,  the  univenal  inundation,  it  will  be  needful  to  make 
some  further  inquisition;  and  although  predetermined  by  opinion, 
whether  many  mig^t  not  suffer  in  the  first  flood,  as  they  shall  in.  the 
|sst  flame,  that  is  who  kaew  not  Adam  nor  his  offence,  and  many  perish, 
in  the  delude,  who  never  heard  of  Noah  or  the  ark  of  his  preservation." 

*  Add<m^  To  the  heathen  who  either  knew  nothing  of  the  creation, 
or  at  least  beleeved  itt  not,  the  first  distinction  of  time  must  needs  bee 
a^i|Xov,  that  is  utterly  unknowne,  for  the  space  of  1656  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  flood,  and  the  second,  the  mythiconf  little  better,  as  the  very 
name  they  give  itt  (yt  is  fitbulous),  importes,  whereas  in  the  church  of 
God,  the  tMrd  (which  they  call  Mstoricall,  and  began  not  till  after  the 
3000th  yeare  of  the  world's  creation  with  them)  was  continued  in  a 
P^ect  narration  and  unquestionable  histoiye  from  the  beginning  of  time 
through  those  8000  yeares.— TFir. 


L 
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mbsoB*  ^  Beroaus,  the  €!ialdeaii  priest,  writes  most  plainlyv 
mentioning  the  city  of  Enos,  the  name  of  Noah  and  his  sonSy 
the  building  of  the  ark,  taii  also  the  place  of  its  Iftndfng-. 
And  Biodoras  Siculus  hal^  in,  his  tibird  book  a  passf^^ 
Tfhich  examined,  advaneeth  as  high  aa  Adam ;  for  the  Cbal- 
deans,  saith  he,  derive  the*  original  o£  their  astronomv  and. 
letters  forty-three  thousand  years  before  the  monarc'hyr  o^ 
Alexander  the  €treat ;  noir  the  years^  whereby  they  computed 
the  antiquity  of  th^  letters,  being,  as  Xenophon  intei^nrets, 
to  be  accounted  lunarr,  the  compute  will  arise  unto  the  tiiiie* 
of  Adam.   Eor  forty-three  thousand  lunary  years  -  make  about 
three  thousand  six  hondved  tkirty-fbur  yeavs,  which  answer* 
eth  the  chronology  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  w(nrld 
unto>  the  reign  of  Alexander,  as  Annius-  of  Yiterbo  coxn^^ 
putel^  in  his  comment  upon  Be90su£k 

The  second  space  or  interYal  of  time  is  accounted  from  the 
flood  unto  the  first  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  world 
3X74i,  which  eztendeth  unto  the  days  of  Isaiah  the  propbet;^ 
and  some  twenty  years  before  the  foundation  of  Borne.  This.* 
tiiey  term  mythiconfOT  fabukms^  because'  the  account  thereof 
ei^ecially  of  the  first  part,  is  fabulously  or  miperfectly  deli>- 
vered.    Hereof  some  tilings  hare  been  briefly  related  by  the* 
authors  abore  mraitdoned,  more  partiaulariy  by  Dares  'Shxj*- 
gioSy  Dictys  Cretensis,  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculu8>  aaad 
Irogus  Pompeius.    The  most  fkmous  €beek  poets  lived  alaoi 
iji  this  interval,  as  Orpheus,  Linus,  Museus,.Homerj,  Hesiod ; 
and  herein  are  comprehendied  the  grounds  and  first  iaveaoJaoii: 
of  poetical  &bles,  which  were  also  taken  up  by  historical 
writers,  perturbing  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  records  with: 
fabulbi^  additions^,  and  confounduig  their  names  and  storiea 
with  their  own  inventions. 

The  third  time  succeeding  until  their  present  ages,,  theyr 
term  historicon,  that  is,  sueh  wherein  matters  have  been 
more  truly  historified,  and  may  therefore  be  beliBved.  Of 
these,  times  also  have  writtealiejsodotua,,^  Thucydides,Xeno«. 

^  Smadatim.']  Yefe  tha  ftvt.  parte  of  hislitsiovye  begins  nob  tiA 
tlie  times  of  Apries,  that  is,  Hopli9ea8>  whose  Teiga  began  not  tili  1^ 
seige  of  Jerusalem  bjrKabuchodonosor^  475  yeares  after  Saul,  tte  finfe 
kin^  of  Israel,  and  atleast;  1224  yearoa  after  tiie  flood,  of  all  whicb  tiine 
(whieb  to  them  was  most  obscure  and  &bQlouB)  tbe  saored  stMye  is  see 
plaine  that  thence  Eusebius  tooke  his  alignment  taoonvince  tha  heathsft 
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j^bon,  DiodomS)  aad  bc^h  of  tliese  and  the  other  prece^ng 
SQch  as  hare  deliYeved  imhrersal  hktoxies  or  cbronologies ; 
as  (to  omit  Fhila,  whose  narrations  cond^em  the  Hebrews) 
Eosebm^  JiiUusA&ieanuSyOrosius,  Adoof  Yienna,  Marianus 
Sootos,  MiHoria  tripariitay  VrspergensiSj  Cajcion,  Pineda, 
SaliasQ,  a&d  with  us  &^  Walter  Italeigh. 

Kow  from  the  first  hereof^  that  most  concemeth  ns,  we 
bare  little  or  no  asedstance,  the  fragments  and  broken,  records. 
Kem^  infoiciiig  not  at  all  our  purpose.  And  although  some 
Hongs  not  'usnally  observed  may  be  from  thence  collected^ 
fet  do  they  not  adyantage  our  discourse,  tsox  any  way  make 
evident  the  point  in  hand.  For  the  seecmd,  though  it  direetly 
coQcofDs  us  not,  yet  in  regard  of  our  last  medium  and  some 
fllBBtrations  therein,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  make  some 
Qse  thereof.  As  ifor  the  last,  it  concerns  us  not  at  all ;  &r 
tnatiag  of  times  &r  below  us,  it  can  no  way  advantage  us. 
And  tk>ugh  diTers  in  this  last  age  have  also  written  oS  the; 
first,  as  all  that  hare  delivered  the  general  accounts  of  time-, 
yet  sffe  theijr  tractates  Mtile  auxiliary  imto  ours,  nor  afibsd 
08  any  light  to  detenebrate  and  clear  this  truth. 

As  for  fioly  Scripture  and  divine  relation,  there  may  aboir 
9^  therein  but  lender  isoformation,  there  being  only  left 
^  bnef  narra^on  hereof  by  Moses,  and  such  as  affords  no 
positive  det^iDodnation.  Por  the  text  deldx^reth  but  two 
genealogies,  that  is,  of  Cain  and  Seth ;  in  the  H&e  of  Setk 
tkere  are  only  ten  descents,  in  that  of  Cain  but  seven,  weA 
tbose  in  a  ri^it  line  with  mention  of  father  and  son,  except* 
ingthat  of  Lamech,  where  is  also  mention  of  wives,  sons^  uid 
a  daughter.  Notwithstandiiig,  if  we  seriously  consider  what 
18  delivered  therein,  and  what  is  also  deducible,  it  will  be 
^o^bly  declared  what  is  by  us  intended,  that  is,  the  pc^pu- 
Iitts  and  ample  habitation  of  the  earth  before  the  flood. 
Wkieh  we  shall  labour  to  induce  not  from  postulates  and 
^otieated  maxims,  but  und^aUe  principles  declared  in  Holy 
Scripture,  that  is,  the  length  of  men's  hves  befco^e  the  ilood,, 
and  the  large  extent  of  time  from  creation  thereimta 
,  ^e  shall  only  £rst  crave  notice,  that  although  in  the  rela^ 
*iwi  of  Moees  there  be  very  few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are 
*fero  many  more  to  be  presumed ;  nor  when  the  Scripture 

^  tKeir  noyel  idolatry  eg,  the  most  whereof  sprang  npp  in  tiie  end  of 
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in  tiie  line  of  Setli  nominates  but  ten  persons,  are  thej  to  "b^ 
conceived  all  that  were  of  this  generation.    The  Scriptixre 
singly  delivering  the  holy  line,  wherein  the  world  was  to  "b^ 
preserved,  first  in  Noah,  and  afterward  in  our  Saviour.    Foe 
in  this  line  it  is  manifest  there  were  many  more  bom  than. 
are  named,  for  it  is  said  of  them  aU,  that  they  begat  sons 
'  and  daughters.    And  whereas  it  is  very  late  before  it  is  said 
they  begat  those  persons  which  are  named  in  the  Scripture, 
the  soonest  at  65,  it  must  not  be  imderstood  that  they  had 
none  before,  but  not  any  in  whom  it  pleased  God  the  holy- 
line  should  be  continued.  And  although  the  expression  thai; 
they  begat  sons  and  daughters,  be  not  determined  to  be 
before  or  after  the  mention  of  those,  yet  must  it  be  before 
in  some  ;  for  before  it  is  said  that  Adam  begat  Seth  at  the 
130th  year,  it  is  plainly  affirmed  that  Cain  knew  his  wife^ 
and  had  a  son,  which  must  be  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adazn^ 
one  of  those  whereof  it  is  after  said,  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters.  And  so,  for  ought  can  be  disproved,  there  might, 
be  more  persons  upon  earth  than  are  commonly  supposed 
when  Cain  slew  Abel,  nor  the  fact  so  heinously  to  be  aggra- 
vated in  the  circumstance  of  the  fourth  person  living.    And 
whereas  it  is  said,  upon  the  nativity  of  Seth,  G-od  hath  ap- 
pointed me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  it  doth  not  impTy^ 
ne  had  no  other  all  this  while ;  but  not  any  of  that  expecta- 
tion, or  appointed  (as  his  name  implies)  to  make  a  progres- 
sion in  the  holy  line,  in  whom  the  world  was  to  be  saved^ 
and  from  whom  he  should  be  bom,  that  was  mystically  slain 
in  Abel. 

Now  our  first  ^ound  to  induce  the  numerosity  of  people 
before  the  flood,  is  the  long  duration  of  their  lives,  beyond 
seven,  eight,  and  mne  hundred  years.  "Which  how  it  con- 
duceth  unto  populosity,  we  shall  make  but  little  doubt,  if 
we  consider  there  are  two  main  causes  of  numerosity  in  any 
kind  or  species,  that  is,  a  frequent  and  multiparous  way  of 
breeding,  whereby  they  fill  the  world  with  others,  though 
they  exist  not  long  themselves ;  or  a  long  duration  and  sub* 
sistence,  whereby  they  do  not  only  replenish  the  world  with 
a  new  annumeration  of  others,  but  also  maintain  the  former 
account  in  themselves.  From  the  first  cause  we  may  observe 
examples  in  creatures  oviparous,  as  birds  and  fishes ;  in  ver- 
miparous,  as  flies,  locusts,  and  gnats ;  in  animals  also  vivi- 
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{Mioiis,  as  swine  and  conies.  Of  the  first  there  is  a  great 
eiample  in  the  herd  of  swine  in  Galilee,  although  an  unclean 
beast  and  forbidden  unto  the  Jews.  Of  the  other  a  remark- 
able one  in  Athenseus,  in  the  Isle  Astipalea,  one  of  the 
Cyelades,  now  called  StampaUa,  wherein  from  two  that  were 
imported,  the  number  so  increased,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
constrained  to  have  recourse  unto  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  for 
an  invention  how  to  destroy  them. 

Others  there'  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their 
feeed  with  the  length  and  duration  of  their  days,  whereof 
there  want  not  examples  in  animals  uniparous.  First,  in 
bisulcous  or  cloven-hoofed,  as  camels  and  beeves,  whereof 
there  is  above  a  million  annually  slain  in  England.  It  is  also 
said  of  Job,  that  he  had  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  six 
ihonsand  camels  ;  and  of  the  children  of  Israel  passing  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  took  from  the  Midianites 
threescore  and  ten  thousand  beeves ;  and  of  the  army  of 
Semipamis,  that  there  were  therein  one  hundred  thousand 
<»aiels.  Eor  sohpeds  or  firm-hoofed  animals,  as  horses, 
^8,  mules,  &c.,  they  are  also  in  mighty  numbers ;  so  it 
ffl  dehvered  that  Job  had  a  thousand  she  asses ;  that  the 
Midianites  lost  sixty-one  thousand  asses.  Eor  horses,  it  is 
affirmed  by  Diodorus,  that  Ninus  brought  against  the  Bac- 
tnanstwo  hundred  eighty  thousand  horses  ;  after  him  Semi- 
^mia  five  hundred  thousand  horses,  and  chariots  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  Even  in  creatures  sterile,  and  such  as  do 
Jiot  generate,  the  length  of  life  conduceth  much  unto  the 
multiplicity  of  the  species ;  for  the  number  of  mules  which 
iiYB  far  longer  than  their  dams  or  sires,  in  countries  where 
tney  are  bred,  is  very  remarkable,  and  far  more  common  than 
horses. 

For  animals  multifidous,  or  such  as  are  digitated  or  have 
several  divisions  in  their  feet,  there  are  but  two  that  are  uni- 
parous, that  is,  men  and  elephants,  who,  though  their  pro- 
Qjactions  be  but  single,  are  notwithstanding  very  numerous. 
The  elephant,  as  Aristotle  affirmeth,  carrieth  the  yoimg  two 
years,  and  conceiveth  not  again,  as  Edvardus  Lopez  affirm- 
etb,  in  many  years  after,  yet  doth  their  age  requite  this  dis- 
wantage,  they  Uving  commonly  one  hundred,  sometime 
^0  hundred  years.  Now  although  they  be  rare  with  us  in 
^^^^ope,  and  altogether  unknown  unto  America,  yet  in  the 
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two  otber  tmrfcs  of  the  world  the^  are  in  great  abundance, 
as  appears  by  tke  relatioa  of  GarcuM  ab  Horto,  physdciaiL  to 
the  Vica*oy  at  Goa,  who  reLaies  that  at  one  venation  the 
long  of  Siam  took  £mr  thousand,  and  is  of  opinion  they  are 
in  other  parts  in  greater  numbec  than  herds  of  beeves  in 
Europe.  And  thomgk  this,  deliv^:>ed  from  a  Spaniard  unac- 
qnainted  with  our  nort^iem  droves,  may  seem  veiy  &r  -to 
exceed,  yet  must  we  conceive  them  very  numerous,  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  teeth  transported  from  one  countiy 
to  another,  they  having  only  two  great  te^h,  and  thoee  not 
falling  or  reoiewing. 

As  for  man,  i£o  disadvantage  in  his  single  issue  is  the 
same  with  these,  and  in  the  lat^ess  of  his  generatiafiiL  some- 
what greater  than  any ;  yet  in  the  continuaL  and  not  inter- 
Tvipted  time  beveof ,  and  the  extent  of  his  days,  he  becomes  nt 
present,  if  not  than  any  oth^  species,  at  least  more  numerous 
than  these  before  mentioned.    Now  being  thus  numerens  at 
present,  and  in  the  measure  of  tfareesooine,  £)urscore,  or  azi 
hundred  years,  if  thdr  days  extended  imto  six,  seven,  or 
eight  hundred,  l^eir  generations  would  be  proportionaiibr 
multiplied,  their  times  of  generation  being  not  pnly  multi- 
plied, but  their  subsistence  continued.     For  though  the 
great-grandchild  "went  on,  the  petruciut*  and  first  original 
would  subsist  and  make  one  of  the  world,  though  he  oumved 
all  the  terms  of  consanguinity,  and  became  a  stranger  unto 
his  proper  jprogenv.     So,  by  compute  of  Scripture,  Adam 
lived  unto  me  niinth  generation,  unto  the  days  of  Lamech, 
the  father  of  Noah ;  Mel^selah  unto  the  year  of  tiie  flood, 
andNoahwas  contemporary  unto  all  £rom  Enoch  unto  Abra- 
ham.   So  that  althou^  some  died,  the  &ther  beheading  so 
many  descents,  the  number  of  survivors  must  still  be  very 
great ;  for  if  half  the  men  were  now  alive  which  lived  in  the 
last  century,  the  earth  would  scarce  contain  their  nmnber* 
Whereas  in  our  abridged  and  septuagesmial  ages,  it  is  very 
rare,  and  deserves  a  dirtichf  to  bdhold  the  fourth  generation. 
Xerxes'  oomplaint  still  remaining,  and  what  he  lamented  in 
his  army,  bemg  almost  depkrable  in  the  whole  world ;  men 
seldom  arriving  unto  those  years  whereby  Methuselah  ez- 

*  The  term  for  tint  person  ^r  whom  ooossmguineal  nlatioiiB  am 
acooimted,  ttin  the  ^riibrcMZit. 
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eeeded  nine  ^tmSred^  and  iviiat  Adam  came  short  of  a  thoti- 
tsod,  was  defined  loog  ago  to  be  the  i^e  of  man. 

New,  dit^icmgh  the  length  of  dH^^s  eonduceth  mainlj  onto 
the  mtmerositf  of  snankmd,  and  it  he  manifest  from  IScrip- 
tare  they  Urea  "very  long,  yet  is  not  I4ke  p«piod  of  their  Kves 
determinable,  and  some  m^ht  be  kmger  livers  than  we  ac* 
eensA  tkst  taxy  were,  ^or,  to  omit  that  conceit  of  some  that 
Msmyp9»  the  oldest  man,  in  as  ttwch  as  he  is  conceived  to 
be  created  in  the  maturity  of  mankind,  that  is,  at  sisty,  for 
in  that  age  it  is  set  down  they  begat  children,  so  that  adding 
this  number  unto  his  930,  he  was  21  years  older  than  any  of 
his  posterity ;  tihat  even  Methuselah  was  the  longest  Hver 
of  all  the  children  of  Adam  we  need  not  grant,  nor  is  it  defi- 
nitively  set  down  by  Moses.  Indeed  of  those  ten  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  with  tlieir  several  ages,  it  must  be  true,  but 
whether  those  seven  of  the  line  of  Cain  and  their  progeny, 
OT  any  of  the  sons'  and  daughters'  posterity  after  them  out- 
Kved  those,  is  not  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  will 
8eem  more  proba'ble  that  of  the  line  of  Cain  some  were  longer 
lived  tbaxL  ttny  of  S^h,  if  we  concede  that  seven  generartaons 
<xf  the  exie  Uved  lae  long  as  nine  of  the  ol^er.  As  for  what 
is  comsioBly  alleged  that  Ood  would,  not  permit  the  life  of 
tt^uato  a  thotts^td,  because, «lliiding  unto  that  of  David,  no 
nan  should  live  cme  day  in  the  ^nght  of  the  Lord,  ahfa&ugh 
^  be  BTsed  1^  divers,  yet  is  it  methinfes  an  inference  some- 
what n^biiaocal,  and  not  of  power  to  persuade  a  serious 

Having  thus  declared  how  powei^Blly  ihe  length  of  lives 
^ofiduced  nsLto  the  pojmlosity  of  those  times,  it  will  yet  be 
^er  acknowledged  if  we  descend  to  particularities,  iK&d 
^lOQsider  how  many  izL  «even  hundred  years  micht  descend 
•^m  one  man^  wh^!e(isL  oonsiderii^  the  length  of  their  da^, 
we  mai^  conceive  the  greatest  number  to  have  been  ahve 
together.  And  this,  tha^  no  reasonable  sforit  may  contradiet, 
^e  will  declare  wiik  manifest  disadvantage :  for  whereas  the 
^QnUdon  of  the  world  tmto  ihe  flood  was  above  1600  years, 
^  will  maiud  our  eompnte  in  less  than  half  that  time.  Nor 
^  we  begin  with  the  first  man,  but  allow  the  earth  to  be 
p]X)vided  of  women  fit  for  marriage  the  second  or  third  first 
<Mnrie8,  a&d  will  only  take  as  granted,  that  they  might 
bfeget  children  at  sixty,  and  Tct  an  hundred  years  have  twenty. 
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allowing  for  that  number  forty  years.  Nor  will  we  herein 
single  out  Methuselah,  on  account  from  the  longest  liTeirs, 
but  make  choice  of  the  shortest  of  any  we  find  recorded  in 
the  text,  excepting  Enoch,  who,  after  he  had  lived  as  maxLy 
years  as  there  be  days  in  the  year,  was  translated  at  36^. 
And  thus  from  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  mulld- 
plying  still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  the  product  to  be  one 
thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven  millions,  three  hundred 
^ixty-eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty. 


ri 
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3 

Century  {  4 
5 
6 

v7 


20 

400 

8000 

)  160,000 

3,200,000 

64,000,000 

1,280,000,000 


Product     1,347,368,420 

ISTow,  if  this  account  of  the  learned  Petavius  will  be  aUoTved, 
it  will  make  an  unexpected  increase,  and  a  larger  number 
than  may  be  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  especially 
if  in  Constantinople,  the  greatest  city  thereof,  there  be  no 
more  than  Botero  accoimteth,  seven  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Which  duly  considered,  we  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth 
contained  its  inhabitants,  than  doubt  its  inhabitation ;  and 
might  conceive  the  deluge  not  simply  penal,  but  in  some 
way  also  necessary,  as  many  have  conceived  of  translations,* 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  and  the  race  of  man  had  remained 
upon  earth  immortal. 

Now,  whereas  some  to  make  good  their  longevity,  have 
imagined  that  the  years  of  their  compute  were  lunary,  unto 
these  we  must  reply ;  that  if  by  a  lunary  year  they  imder- 
«tand  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon,  that  is,  354  days, 
eleven  fewer  than  in  the  solary  year ;  there  will  be  no  great 
difference,  at  least  not  sufficient  to  convince  or  extenuate 
the  question.  But  if  by  a  lunary  year  they  mean  one  revo- 
lution of  the  moon,  that  is,  a  month ;  they  first  introduce  a 

^  translations.]  That  is,  that  after  some  tenne  of  yeares  they  should 
not  dye^  but  have  been  translated  as  Henoch  was,  into  Heaven. — Wr» 
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jear  nevemsed  by  tlie  Hebrews  in  their  civil  accounts ;  and 
wkt  is  delivered  before  of  the  Chaldean  years  (as  Xenophon 
giyes  a  caution)  was  only  received  in  the  chronology  of  their 
aria.  Secondly,  they  contradict  the  Scripture,  which  makes 
a  plain  enumeration  of  many  months  in  the  account  of  the 
deluge ;  for  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  text :  "  In  the  tenth 
month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen."  Concordant  whereunto  is  the  relation  of 
human  authors  ;  Tntmdationesplures  ftiere,  prima  fwvimestris 
tnundatio  terrarum  sub  prisco  Ogyge,  Meminisse  hoc  loco 
par  est  post  primtim  diluvitim  Ogygi  temporibus  notation,  cum 
wmm,  et  amplius  mermbus  diem  continua  noa  inumbrasset, 
Tklm  ante  omnes  terras  radiis  solis  illuminatum  sortitumque 
^  eo  lumen.*  And  lastly,  they  fisdl  upon  an  absurdity,  for 
they  make  Enoch  to  beget  children  about  six  years  of  age. 
For,  whereas  it  is  said  he  begat  Methuselah  at  sixty^-five,  if 
^e  shall  account  every  montti^  a  year,  he  was  at  that  time 
some  six  years  and  an  half,  for  so  many  months  are  con- 
tained in  that  space  of  time. 

Having  thus  declared  how  much  the  length  of  men's  lives 
conduced  unto  the  populosity  of  their  kind,  our  second 
lOTmdation  must  be  the  large  extent  of  time,  from  the  crea- 
tion unto  the  deluge  (that  is,  according  unto  received  com- 
putes, about  1655  years),  almost  as  long  a  time  as  hath 
Passed  since  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.*  And  this  we 

*  XenopJion  de  JEgmvocis,  Solinus. 

mont^.]  The  spirit  in  many  places  (as  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apooa- 
^W  hy  dayea  means  yeares :  but  in  noe  place  yearea  for  dayes  or 
monthes.— Tfr. 

SavUmr.']  And  according  to  this  number  there  are,  that  take  upon 
u'Qn  to  judge  that  when  the  yeares  of  the  church's  age  comes  to  as 
^^^1  since  Christ's  birthe,  as  those  yeares  of  the  world  had  from  the 
^tionto  the  flood,  the  consimmiation  or  consumption  of  the  world  by 
Jjcprophesyed  by  St.  Peter,  2nd  Epiat.  3  chap.  v.  10,  must  needs  bee 
™«n  or  thereabouts  fulfilled,  as  itt  was  before  by  water  at  those  years, 
'or  oounting  (say  they)  as  the  Apostle  there  does,  that  with  God  1000 
y^^  are  but  as  one  daye,  and  that  (as  all  agree)  in  this  yeare  of 
^^^^'^  1650,  there  are  just  5600  yeares  of  the  world  past  since  the 
^^tion,  that  is  almost  6  dayes  of  the  weeke,  and  that  the  dayes  of  the 
^orldahal  bee,  as  our  Saviour  foretold,  much  shortened,  i.  e.  shall  not 
<yiitmne  to  the  full  end  of  6000  yeares,  i.  e.  6  of  God's  dayes :  they  con- 
<aiide  that  the  seventh  day  of  setemal  rest  of  the  world  and  all  the  works 

VOX,,  n.  I. 
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cannot  but  conceive  sufficient  for  a  very  large  increase,  if  we 
do  but  affirm  what  reasonable  enquirers  will  not  deny, — that 
the  earth  might  be  as  popviLous  in  that  number  of  years 
before  the  flood,  as  "re  can  manifest  it  was  in  the  same 
number  after.  And,  whereas  there  may  be  conceived  some 
disadvantage,  in  regard  that  at  the  creation  the  original  of 
mankind  was  in  two  perscms,  but  afi^er  the  flood  their  propa- 
gation issued  at  least  fix>in  six ;  against  this  we  might  very 
well  set  the  length  of  tlM>ir  lives  before  the  flood,  which  weTi& 
abbreviated  after,  and  in  half  this  space  contracted  into 
hundreds  and  threescores.  Notwithstanding,  to  equalue 
accounts,  we  will  allow  three  hundred  years,  and  so  ioBig  a 
time  as  we  can  manifest  from  the  Scrip^ire,  there  were  fcmr 
men  at  least  that  begat  children,  Adam,  Cain,  Seth,  aa^ 
Enos ;  so  shall  we  fairly  and  favourably  proceed,  if  we  affirm 
the  world  to  have  been  as  populous  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  flood,  as  it  was  in  l^irteen  ^hundred 
s&er.  Kow  how  populous  and  largely  inhabited  it  was 
within  this  period  of  time,  we  shall  declare  &om  probabilities, 
and  several  te^monies  of  Scripture  and  human  authors. 

And  first,  to  manilest  the  ^tume  near  i^ose  parts  of  the 
earth  where  the  ark  is  presumed  to  have  jpested,  we  have  the 
nelation  of  Holy  Scnpture,  accounting  the  genealogy  c£ 
•Taphet,  Cham,  and  Sena,  and  in  this  last,  fom*  descents  uikto 
the  division  of  the  earth  in.  ihe  days  of  Feleg,  whidi  time 
although  it  were  not  upon  common  compute  much  above  an 
hundred  years,  yet  were  men  at  this  time  mightily  increased. 
Nor  can  we  well  conceive  it  otherwise,  if  we  consider  they 
i>egan  already  to  wander  fipom  their  first  habitation,  and  wbre 
able  to  attempt  so  mighty  a  work  as  the  buildii^  of  a  city 
and  a  tower,  whose  top  should  reach  unto  the  heavens. 
Whereunto  there  was  required  no  slender  number  of  feoPBOtm, 
if  we  consider  the  magnitadio  thereof,  expressed  by  soaie^ 

therin  cannot  bee  i^rof.  fist  haw^het  ol^  t3T  how  mere,  tfi  aot  Ibr 
man  to  enquire,  nmoh  leas  to  define  otherwiee  libeii  by  iray  of  Ofaristboi 
oaotioo,  to  bee  always  leadye  fer  tbe  oondi^  of  that  kin^eme,  ^c^uch 
wee  overy  (day)  pnf,  may  oomeepeedilye.  For  donbdesyflfiOO  yeareb 
agoe  the  Spirit  ^ongkt  itt  requifiHe  to  »ow«e  tiaem  up  wvtii  4liiDt 
memento,  'Hhe  Lord  ie  at  lumd,  bee  yee  therefore  saber  and  waJfcdBB,*'' 
Itt  may  weU  bee  an  abitim  to  as,  on  whom  tha  ends  of  the  woild  «» 
eeme. — Wr, 
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ttid  oonceiTed  to  be  iurrie  BeU  in  Herodotus  ;^  Mid  the 
multitudes  of  people  recorded  at  the  erecting  of  the  like  or 
iDferior  stractures ;  for  «t  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
liiero  were  threescore  ttnd  ten  thousand  tibat  carried  burdens, 
aad  foiirsKX>re  i^onsand  hewers  in  the  moontains^  beside  the 
chief  of  his  officers  three  thousand  and  three  hundred ;  and 
at  the  ^:«ctk>n  of  tiie  pyramids  in  the  reign  of  king  Cheops, 
as  Herodotus  rc^c^ts,  there  were  decern  fnyriadeg,  that  is, 
an  hundred  thousand  men.  And  though  it  be  said  of  the 
]^yptialis, 

Poimim  et  csepd  ne^M  violare  et  fra&gere  morsu  ;* 

jet  did  ihe  sums  expended  in  garlick  and  canons  amount 
unto  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  talents. 

The  first  monarchY  or  kingdom  of  Babylon  is  mentioned 
in  Sariptare  imder  the  foundation  of  Nimrod,  which  is  abo 
TCcorded  in  human  history ;  as  beside  B^rosus,  in  Diodorus 
and  Justin ;  for  Nimrod  of  the  Scriptio^es  is  Belus  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  Assur  i^e  same  with  Ninus  his  successor. 
These  is  also  mention  of  divers  cities,  pardoularly  of  Nineveh 
and  Besrai,  expressed  emphatically  in  the  text  to  be  a  ^preat 

That  other  countrieB  round  about  were  also  peopled,  appears 
hf  the  wars  of  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  with  the  Bactrians, 
Indians,  Scythians,  Ethiopians^  Armenians,  Hyrcanians,  Paiv 
thians,  Persians,  Susians  ;  they  vanquished  (as  Diodorus  re- 
lateth)  lEigypt,  Syria,  and  all  Asia  Minor,  even  from  Bosphorus 
itnto  Tanais.  And  it  is  said^  that  Semiramis  in  her  expedition 
agsinst  the  Indians  brought  along  with  her  the  king  of 
Aniibia.  About  the  same  time  of  the  Assyrian  monarohy, 
do  authors  place  tiiat  of  the  Sycionians  in  G^reeee,  and  soon 
mfW  that  of  the  Argives,  and  not  very  long  after,  that  of 
the  Ath^ahs  under  Cecrops ;  and  witmn  our  period 
assumed  are  historified  many  memorable  actions  of  the 
Ghreeks,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  with  the  most 
fiunoHB  wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 

*  Juvenal. 

•  emiselved  to  he,  ^fec.l  Mr.  Beke,  however,  is  of  omnion  that  "  the 
cily  Wdtd  tow«r  of  Babel,  tbe  Babel  of  Nimrod  and  Ute  Babel  or  Babylon 
of  KebikdiadiMftar,  were  three  totally  difitinot  placei."-^Or«nM» 
eiM»,  p.  17. 

L  2 
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That  Canaan  also  and  Egypt  were  well  peopled  far  within 
this  period,  besides  their  plantation  by  Canaan  and  Misraim, 
appeaxeth  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  who  in  less  than 
4iK)  years  after  the  flood,  journeyed  from  Mesopotamia  unto 
Canaan  and  Egypt,  both  which  he  found  well  peopled  and 
policied  into  kingdoms.     Wherein  also  in  430  years,  from 
threescore   and  ten  persons  which  came  with  Jacob   into 
Egypt,  he  became  a  mighty  nation ;  for  it  is  said,  at  their 
departure,  there  journeyed  from  Bhamesis  to  Succoth  about 
six  hundred  thousaCnd  on  foot,  that  were  men,  besides  chil- 
dren.   Now  how  populous  the  land  from  whence  they  came 
was,  may  be  collected  not  only  from  their  ability  in  com- 
manding such  subjections  and  mighty  powers  under  them, 
but  from  the  several  accounts  of  that  kingdom  delivered  by 
Herodotus.    And  how  soon  it  was  peopled,  is  evidenced 
from  the  pillar  of  their  king  Osyris,  with  this  inscription  in 
Diodorus  :  Mihi  pater  est  Satwmus  deorum  jv/nior,  sti/nt  vera 
Osyris  rex^  qui  totum  peroffravi  arhem  usque  ad  Indortsm 
fines,  ad  eos  quoque  sum  prof ectus  qui  septentriofd  subJ€u:ewt 
usque  ad  Istri  fontes,  et  alias  partes  usque  ad  Oceanum. 
Now,  according  imto  the  best  determinations,  Osyris  was 
Misraim,  and  Satumus  Egyptius  the  same  with  Cham ;  after 
whose  name  Egypt  is  not  only  called  in  Scripture  the  land  of 
Ham,  but  thus  much  is  also  testified  by  Plutarch  ;  for  in  his 
treatise  de   Osyride,  he  delivereth  that  Egypt  was  called 
Vhamia,  a  ChuTno  JNbe  filio,  that  is,  from  Cham  the  son  of 
Noah..    And  if,  according  to  the  consent  of  ancient  frithers, 
Adam  was  buried  in  the  same  place  where  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, that  is  Mount  Calvary,  the  first  man  ranged  far  before 
the  fiood,  and  laid  his  bones  many  miles  from  that  place, 
where  it's  presumed  he  received  them.     And  this  migration 
was  the  greater,  if,  as  the  text  espresseth,  he  was  cast  out  of 
the  east  side  of  paradise  to  till  the  ground ;  and  as  the 
position  of  the  Cherubim  implieth,  who  were  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  garden  to  keep  him  from  the  tree  of  Hfe. 

That  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth  were  in  this  time 
inhabited,  is  also  inducible  frx)m  the  like  testimonies,  for 
(omitting  the  numeration  of  Josephus  and  the  genealogies 
of  the  sons  of  Noah)  that  Italy  was  inhabited  appeareth 
from  the  records  of  Lity  and  Dionysius  Hilicamasseus,  the 
story  of  Maes^f  Evander,  and  Janus,  whom  Annius   of 
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Yiterbo,  and  the  cborograpbers  of  Italy,  do  make  to  be  the 
same  with  ]^oah.  That  Sicily  was  alsopeopled  is  made  out 
from  the  frequent  mention  thereof  in  Homer,  the  records  of 
Biodoms  and  others,  but  especially  &om  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage touched  by  Aretius  and  Kanzanus,  bishop  of  Lucerium, 
but  fully  explained  by  Thomas  Fazelli,  in  his  accurate  history 
of  SicHy,  that  is,  from  ancient  inscription  in  a  stone  at 
Panormo,  expressed  by  him  in  its  proper  characters,  and  by 
a  Syrian  thus  translated :  Non  est  alius  Deus  prceter  unvm 
Deum^  non  est  alius  potens  proeter  etmdem  Deum,  neque 
est  alius  victor  pr ester  eundem  quern  colimus  Deum: 
Emjus  turris  prcefectus  est  Sapha  ^lius  EHphat,  Jilii  Esau, 
firatris  Jacob, j^Zw  IsasnG,  Jllii  Abraham;  et  turri  quidem 
ipsi  namen  est  Baych,  sed  turri  Tiuic  proaijna  nomen  est 
rharath.  The  antiquity  of  the  inhabitation  of  Spain  is  also 
confirmable,  not  only  from  Berosus  in  the  plantation  of 
Tubal,  and  a  city  continuing  yet  in  his  name,  but  the  story 
of  Gerion,  the  travels  of  EEercules  and  his  pillars,  and 
especially  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which  advanceth  unto  the 
time  of  Ninus,  thus  delivered  in  his  fourth  book:  the 
Spaniards  (saith  he)  affirm  that  they  have  had  laws  and 
letters  above  six  thousand  years.  Now  the  Spaniards  or 
Iberians  observing  (as  Xenophon  hath  delivered)  annum 
quadrvmestrem,  four  months  unto  a  year,  this  compute  will 
make  up  2000  solary  years,  which  is  about  the  space  of  time 
from  Steibo,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  unto  the 
leign  of  Ninus. 

That  Mauritania  and  the  coast  of  Africa  were  peopled 
very  soon,  is  the  conjecture  of  many  wise  men,  and  that  by 
the  Phoenicians,^  who  left  their  country  upon  the  invasion 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  Por  beside  the  conformity  of 
the  Punick  or  Carthaginian  language  with  that  of  Phoenicia, 
there  is  a  pregnant  and  very  remarkable  testimony  hereof 
in  Procopius,  who  in  his  second  de  hello  Vandalico,]Te' 
cordeth  that  in  a  town  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  there  was 
to  be  seen  upon  two  white  columns  in  the  Phoenician  lan« 
guage  these  ensuing  words ;  NbsMaurici  sumus  quifugimus 

''hythe  Phoenicicms.']    "  Tyri  et  Sidonis  in  Phoenicis  litore  civitatiini 
Carthago  colonia ;  unae  et  Poeni,  sermone  con*upto  quasi  Phcem  appel-  . 
lantor." — ffieron,  .  See   Sdden,  De  Diis  Syriis,  ProUffomena,   cap.  2,  . 
p.  10-24.— /# 
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a  facie  Jehoaelm€  fihii  ITwom  pr^daioru.  The  Forhmate 
islaaicb  or  Canaries  were  Bot  BnknowB ;  for  so  dioth  Strabo 
mterpret  that  speech  m  Hooier  of  Froteiia  unto  Menelaus. 

Sed  te  qua  terrse  pestremua  terminus  extat, 
Elysium  in,  Cam|nua  ooelestia  numixia  dueiutt. 

The  like  might  we  affirm,  from  credible  histories  botb  of. 
IVauce  and  Germany,  and  perhaps  also  of  our  own  coontry.. 
Por  omitting  the  fabulous  and  Trojan  original  delivered  hy 
JeflB'ey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  express  text  of  Scripture^ 
that  tne  race  of  Japhet  did  people  the  isles  of  the  Qexir 
tiles ;  the  British  €»riginal  was  so  obscure  in  G»8ar*s  tim^^ 
that  he  affirmeth  the  inhmd  inhabitants  were  AborigiixeSjr^ 
that  is,  such  as  reported  that  they  had  their  beginning  in 
the  \dmi.    That  Ireland  our  neighoour  island  was  not  long; 
time  without  inhabitants,  may  be  made  probable  by  sujodxy 
accounts,  although  we  abate  the  tradition  of  Barthol^ma 
the  Scythian,  who  arrived  three  hundred  years®  after  the 
flood,  or  the  relation  of  Giraldus,  that  C^sariaj^  the  dang;Ktezi 
of  Noah,  dwelt  there  before.. 

Now  should  we  call  in  the  learned  account  of  Bochartus,* 
Reducing  the  ancient  names  of  countries  from  FhceniciaoSj^ 
who  by  their  plantations,  discoveries^  and  sea  ne^ociations^. 
have  lefl/  unto  very  many  countries,  Phoenician  aenon]in9,r 
tions,  the  enquiry  would  be  much  shorter ;  and  if  Spain*  in 
the  Phoenician  original,  be  but  the  region  of  conies^I^usi- 
tania,  or  Portugal,  the  country  of  almonds,  if  Britaiunoa 
were  at  first  Baratanaca,  or  the  land  of  tin,  and  Ibernia  or 
Ireland  were  but  Ibemae,  or  the  farthest  inhabitation^  and 
these  names  imposed  and  dispersed  by  Phoenician  colonies, 
in  tlxeir  several  navigations,  the  antiquity  of  habitations 
might  be  more  clearly  advanced. 

Thus  though  we  have  declared  how  largely  the  wodd  was 

*  Jhckart,  Oeog,  Satr,  poiri  ^ 

*  three  hmdred  years.]  This  yeare,  16l50,  is  the  5600  yeare  of  the 
worlde  sinoe  the  creation ;  out  of  which,  yf  you  take  the  yeare  of  the 
floedd,  yi^  in  the  yeare  of  the  world  1%SS,  and  also  the  800  yesraa 
more  here  mentioned,  the  summe  will  be  1956^  which  being  againe 
deducted  out  of  the  present  yeare  of  the  world  5600,  there  renuune 
8644  yeares  this  yeare,  aiace  Bartolanus  is  said  to  arrive  in  Irelande, 
wMdi  neither  Seripture  nor  any  story  mentions,  and  Hierefore  is  a 
feigned  and  foolish  tradition. — Wr, 
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iakftl»ted  witHa  the  spaee  of  ISOO  jvars,  yet  must  it  be 
coaceiTed  laare  populeufi  than  caa  be  Nearly  evinced ;  for 
«  giester  paart  of  tlie  eartb  batli  ever  been  peopled,  thaa 
k«th  been  knoim.  or  described  by  geographers,  as  wUl 
^car  by  the  ^coi^ries  of  aQ  ages.  For  neither  in 
Berodotais  or  Thucydides  do  we  find  any  mention  of  Borne, 
Bor  in  Ptolemy  of  maigr  parts  ci  Europe,  Asia;  or  A&ica  ; 
«id  because  many  places  we  have  declared  of  long  planta- 
tioB,  of  whose  popbloi^iy  notwithstaiuMng  or  memorable 
aetioas  we  haTe  no  ancient  slovy ;  if  we  may  conjecture  of 
tliese  by  what  we  &id  rela^d  of  othen^  we  shall  not  need 
TBasj  words,  nov  aesame  the  ha^  of  1300  years.  And  this 
te  iBigfa^  ilhistrate  from  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Assyrians, 
{wiMmed  not  long  after  the  flood,  recorded  by  Justin  and 
iHodorus,  who  makes  relation  of  expeditions  by  armies' 
^Mwe  numerous  thaift  have  been  ever  since.  Eor  Ninus,^ 
Vang  of  Assjriat,  l!»K)ught  against  the  Bactrians  700,00(X 
*o4,  200,000  horse,  10,60CV  chariots.  Semiramis,  his  sue- 
<mor,  led  agadnst  the  Indians  1,800,000  foot,  500,000 
krse,  100,000  ehark)ts>  and  as  many  upon  camels.^ 
And  it  is  said  Stanrobates,  the*  Indian  king,  met  her  with 
glister  ferces'  than  she  brought  against  him  ;  all  which  was 
P^f^Mfmed  within  less  than  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Ifiod. 

Now  if  aasy"  imagine  the  unity  ef  their  language  did 
I^er  their  dispersion  bd^re  the  flood,  we  confess  it  some 
^Oiirance  at  first,  but  not  much  afterward.  For  though  it 
^ght  restrain-  their  diversion,  it  could  not  their  popu- 
losity,  which  necessarily  requireth  transmigration  f»id 
^Biissicm  dT  colonies^   as  we  read,  of  Eomans,   Sreeks, 

*  iV»m»]  Sod  Nmufi  had  in  hie  armye  974>200,  reckonm^  to  everyi 
<^a«i(A  BIX  figi[.tiQge  m&n  (on  eaok  side  three)  besides  tli9  charioteer ; 
bat  Semiranus  her  army  was  not  less  ikeu  2,000,000,  i.  e.  above  twice 
floe  maiiye  ;  and  yf  Stanrobates  his  army  were  greater,  doubtless  never 
^  usee  that  time  came  neere  those  numbers.  Then  reckoninge  at 
^  least  of  horses,  4  in  each  chariot,  and  of  camels,  in  all*  500,000 
Wsts  in  her  aonnye,  and  as  maaiy  or  more  on  the  adverse  side,  what 
^ioantiyes  could  hold,  much  less  £9ed  thetn  ?  For  Sennacherib's  anny 
^  not  reach  to  the  twentithe  parte  of  these  conjoyned  number^  and 
Jti  he  boasted  to  have  drunk  the  rivers  drye. —  Wr, 

'  «po»  camels.]  300,000  ox  hides  stuflbd  to  represent  elephants,  and 
ttcrifld  upen  camels^— ^<^ 
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Phoenicians,  in  ages  past,  and  have  beheld  examples  thereof 
in  our  days.  We  may  also  observe  that  after  the  flood,  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  men  began  to  disperse.  For  it  is 
said  they  journeyed  towards  the  east,  and  the  Scripture 
itself  expresseth  a  necessity  conceived  of  their  dispersion^ 
for  the  mtent  of  erecting  the  tower  is  so  delivered  in  tlie 
text,  "lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  tlie 
earth." 

Again,  if  any  apprehend  the  plantation  of  the  earth. 
more  easy  in  regard  of  navigation  and  shipping  discovered 
since  the  flood,  whereby  the  islands  and  divided  parts  of 
the  earth  are  now  inhabited ;  he  must  consider  that  whe* 
ther  there  were  islands  or  no  before  the«  flood,  is  not  yet 
determined,  and  is  with  probability  denied  by  very  learned 
authors. 

Lastly,  if  we  shall  faU  into  apprehension  that  it  wa» 
less  inhabited,  because  it  is  said  in  the  sixth  of  Genesis^ 
about  120  years  before  the  flood,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth ;''  beside  that  this  may  be  only  meant  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  it  will  not  import  they  were  not  multiplied  before, 
but  that  they  were  at  that  time  plentifully  increased ;  for 
so  is  the  same  word  used  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
And  so  is  it  afterward  in  the  ninth  chapter  said,  tKat 
*^  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,"  that  is,  he  was  so, 
or  earnestly  performed  the  acts  thereof;  so  is  it  said  of  our 
Saviour,  that  he  "  began  to  cast  them  out  that  bought  and 
sold  in  the  temple,"  that  is,  he  actually  cast  them  out,  or 
with  alacrity  effected  it. 

Thus  have  I  declared  some  private  and  probable  con- 
ceptions in  the  enquiry  of  this  truth ;  but  the  certainty 
hereof  let  the  arithmetic  of  the  last  day  determine,  and 
therefore  expect ,  no  further  belief  than  probability  and 
reason  induce.  Only  deslte  men  would  not  swallow  dubio- 
sities  for  certainties,  and  receive  as  principles  points  mainly 
controvertible ;  for  we  are  to  adhere  unto  thmgs  doubtful 
in  a  dubious  and  opinionative  way.  It  being  reasonable  for 
every  man  to  vary  his  opinion  according  to  the  variance  of 
his  reason,  and  to  alfirm  one  day  what  he  denied  another. 
"Wherein  although  at  last  we  miss  of  truth,  we  die  not- 
withstanding in  harmless  and  inoffensive  errors,  because  we 
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adhere  unto  that,  whereunto  tlie  examen  of  our  reasons^ 
and  honest  enquiries  induce  us.^ 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Of  East  and  West. 

Tee  next  shall  be  of  east  and  west ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
prieties and  conditions  ascribed  unto  regions  respectively 
unto  those  situations ;  which  hath  been  the  obvious  con- 
ception of  philosophers  and  geographers,  magnifying  the 
condition  of  India,  and  the  eastern  countries,  above  the 
setting  and  occidental  climates :  some  ascribing  hereto  the 
generation  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  spices,  others  the 
civility  and  natural  endowments  of  men ;  conceiving  the 
bodies  of  this  situation  to  receive  a  special  impression  from 
the  first  salutes  of  the  sun,  and  some  appropriate  influence 
from  his  ascendent  and  oriental  radiations.  But  these 
proprieties,  affixed  unto  bodies,  upon  considerations 
reduced  fiom  east,  west,  or  those  observable  points  of  the 
sphere,  how  specious  and  plausible  soever,  will  not  upon 
enquiry  be  justified  from  such  foundations. 

For  to  speak  strictly,  there  is  no  east  and  west  in  nature, 

nor  are  those  absolute  and  invariable,  but  respective  and 

i    mutable  points,    according  unto  different  longitudes,  or 

I    distant  parts  of  habitation,  whereby  they  suffer  many  and 

considerable  variations.     Eor  first,  imto  some  the  same  part 

will  be  east  or  west  in  respect  of  one  another,  that  is,  unto 

snch  as  inhabit  the  same  parallel,  or  differently  dwell  from 

east  to  west.    Thus,  as  unto  Spain  Italy  lieth  east,  unto 

Italy  Greece,  unto  Greece  Persia,  and  unto  Persia  China ; 

so  again,  imto  the  country  of  China  Persia  lieth  west,  unto- 

Persia  Greece,  unto  Greece  Italy,  and  unto  Italy  SpaSn. 

So  that  the  same  country  is  sometimes  east  and  sometimes 

west ;  and  Persia  though  east  unto  Greece,  yet  is  it  west 

imto  China. 

Unto  other  habitations  the  same  point  will  be  both  east 

'  induce  U8,l  And  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  seaTch  mist  bee  imputed 
to  an  invincible  ignorance. — Wr, 
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and  west ;  aa  imto  tliose  tlml^  ose-  A&tipodiea^  or  sealed. 
in  points  of  tbe  globe  dHUBetnoaUj  c^poB€»d.  So  th^t- 
Americans  are  antipodal  irnto  the  Indians,  and  some  part 
of  India  is  both  east  and  west  unto  America,  according  as 
it  shall  be  regarded  from  one  side  or  the  other,  to  the  riglit 
or  to  the  left;  and  .setting  out  fi?om  any  middle  point, 
either  by  east  or  west,  the.  distance  unto  the  place  intended 
is  equal,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  nature  also 
peribrmable. 

To  a  third  that  have  the  poW  foe  their  v»jrtes^  ot  dw«)i 
in  the  position  ef  a  panadlet  sfj^e^e^  theve  wiU  be  xi^itb^r* 
ea^t  iioF  west,   at.  leaet  the  ^atest  part  of  the.-  yeaar. 
Pae  if  (as  th^^  naoie  ori^tal  uaipHc^h)  tii^  shall  wecmzi^. 
that  popti  to  be  eeet  wh^e¥^  the  mn  ari^eth,  or  tba4  weet. 
where  the  sun  ie  eceidental  €b;  se^th ;  almost  half  the-  yeach 
they  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    For  half  the  yecur 
it  is  below  the  homen*  and  the.  othear  half  it  ia  Gon^iiiaaUy' 
above  it,,  and  circling^  vouad  about  them  ioterseet^h  not. 
the   horizon,    nor-   leasreth   aay  paort   i&c  tlm  oicieapute. 
An4.  if  (which  will  aeem  -very  reasonabli^)  that  part  ahoijld. 
be  termed  the  eagtem  poibt  where  the  sua  at  equincKx,  and 
but  enoe  in  the  yeaif,  ariseth,  yet  will  this  alao  diaturb  tllA^ 
cardinal  accounts,,  aor  will  it  with  propriety  adinit  ^mk* 
ap{)ellaitiQQL,    Ifov   that  surety  eaimet  be  a<9eeti«ted  east 
which  hath  the  aouth  ^x  both  sides ;  which  xkotwithstaoding: 
this  posiiiim  must  hairet    For  if»  uato  6u<^  aa  live  und^r 
the  pole,  that,  be  cmly  Bortk  which  is  abo^e  them,  that  ukuafc 
be  southerly  whieh  is  belaw  the«:i,  which,  ia  aU  the  otJu^ 
portion  of  the  gtobe,  beside  that  part  posaeased  by  them^ 
And  thus,  these  points  of  ea^i  aad  west  being;  »ot  abeolndbe- 
in  any,  respective  in  some,  axkd  not  at  all  relating;uBta 
otherS)  we  cannot  hereon  establish  so  general  eoBaideratio]%s„ 
nor  reasoDably  erect  such  immutable  ass^^tionsi  u.peii  ao. 
unstable  fouBoations. 

!Kow  the  ground  that  begat  or  promoted  thie  eonceit 

'  vertex.]  This  is  spoken  by  way  of  supposition,  jf  any  8U<^  thero  be, 
that  dwell  under  the  pole. —  Wr. 

*  mid  circling,']  An4  aboutt  tbe  texitbe  of  Marcbe,  before  and  after, 
tbe  discus  of  the  son  wbeles  about  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  rises  not 
totally  above  itt,ipr  the  space  of  almost  as  many  daje^as  there,  are 
minutes  in  his  dt^meter :  appearing  by  those  degrees  in  every  circu- 
lation (of  24  houres  time)  more  and  m'ore  conspicuous,  as  bee  uses  to 
doe,  when  be  gets  out  of  total  eclypse. — Wr, 
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was,  first,  a  mi^nike  in  the-  api^eliension  of  east  and  west, 
OQBsideniig  theteof  as  of  tke  Borth  aad  south,  and  com- 
puting hj  theae  as  uxYsansMy  as  by  the  other.  But  hefein, 
ixf€9t  second  tlkniglLts,  there  is  a  gifeat  disparitj :  lR)r  the 
I  noftl  and  southern  pdle  are  the  inyariaUe  terms  of  that 
ADS  vhereon  the  heaTens  do  move,  and  are  ther^bre 
ineommimieaUe  and  fixed  points,  whereof  the  one  is  not 
^^^haisible  i»  the  oth^.  But  with  east  and  west  it  is 
^H*©  otherwke :  for  the  reTolution  of  the  orbs  being  made 
upon  the  poles  of  north  and  sonth,  all  other  points  about 
tfe  aiis  are  mutable;  and  wheresoever  thwein  the  east 
P<w  be  detesmined,  bj  sueeession  of  parts  in  one  revohition 
cway  point  beeoBaeth  east.  And  so^  if  where  the  sun  ariseth 
ft*t  part  be  termed  east,  'evay  habitation,  differing  in  Ion- 
^ue,  win  baipe  this  point  al^o  different,  in  as  much  as 
™^  wm  Buceessiyely  ariseth  unto  every  one.* 

Tke  second  ground,  although  it  depend  upon  the  former, 
approaeheth  nearer  the  effect ;  and  that  is,  the  efficacy  of 
tte  sun,  set  o«t  and  divided  according  to  priority  of  ascent ; 
whereby  his  inftuence  is  conceived  more  fevourawe  imto  one 
^^tiy  than  another,  and  to  ^citate  India  more  than  any 
*^-  But  herel^  we  cannot  avoid  absurdities,  and  such  as 
^r  eflSsets  controlable  by  our  senses.  For  first,  by  the 
^"»e  reason  that  we  affirm  the  Indian  richer  than  the 
^ericaoEi,  the  American  will  also  be  more  plentiful  than 
«»  Indian,  aaid  England  or  Spain  more  fruitful  than  His- 
P*»iola  OP  gold^i  Castile  ;^  in  as  much  as  the  sun  ariseth 
^to  the  on0  sooner  than  the  other ;  and  so  accountably 
onto  any  nation  subjected  unto  the  same  parallel,  or  with 
Considerable  diversity  of  l<m^tude  from  each  other. 
^^^®^dly,  aa  unsufferable  abaurdi^  will  ensue  ;  for  thereby 
*  counfoy  may  be  more  fiadtftil  than  itself.  For  India  is 
iHor©  fertile  than  Spain,  because  more  east,  and  that  the 
^^  ariseth  first  unto  it ;  Spain  likewise  by  the  same  reason 
Jjore  fruitful  than  Ammca,  and  America  than  India ;  so 
Joat  Spaau  is  less  jfraitftd  than  that  country,  which  a  less 
fertile  country  than  itself  excelletL 
lastly,  if  we  conceive  the  sun  hath  any  advantage  by 

^^  oneJ]  Eyeiy  general!  meridiau  hath  a  several  east  poiate  ancl 
^^  (in  their  horizox^  that  live  under  itt. —  Wr. 

Cattile.]  Virginia  is  about  7  houres  distant  from  London,  for  when 
wauoone  heere,  'tis  5  in  the  mome  with  them. — Wr, 
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priority  of  ascent,  or  makes  thereby  one  country  more 
nappy  than  another,  we  introduce  injustifiable  determina- 
tions, and  impose  a  natural  partiality  on  that  luminary, 
which  being  equidistant  from  the  earth,  and  equally  removed 
in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  his  power  and  efficacy  in  both 
places  must  be  equal,  as  Boetius  hath  taken  notice,  and 
Scaliger*  hath  graphically  declared.  Some  have  therefore 
forsaken  this  refuge  of  the  sun,  and  to  salve  the  effect  have 
recurred  unto  the  influence  of  the  stars,  making  their 
activities  national,  and  appropriating  their  powers  unto 
particular  regions.  So  Cardan  conceiveth,  the  tail  of 
Ursa  Major  peculiarly  respecteth  Europe :  whereas  indeed 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  it  also  absolveth  its  course  over 
Asia  and  America.  And  therefore  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
apprehend  those  stars  peculiarly  glance  on  us,  who  must 
of  necessity  carry  a  common  eye  and  regard  unto  all  coun- 
tries, unto  whom  their  revolution  and  verticity  is  also 
common. 

The  effects  therefore,  or'^  different  productions  in  several 
countries,  which  we  impute  unto  the  action  of  the  sun, 
must  surely  have  nearer  and  more  immediate  causes  than 
that  luminary .8  And  these  if  we  place  in  the  propriety  of 
clime,  or  condition  of  soil  wherein  they  are  produced,  we 
shall  more  reasonably  proceed,  than  they  who  ascribe  them 
unto  the  activity  of  the  sun.  Whose  revolution  being- 
regular,  it  hath  no  power  nor  efficacy  peculiar  from  its 
orientality,  but  equally  disperseth  his  beams  unto  all  which 
equally,  and  in  the  same  restriction,  receive  his  lustre. 
And  beitig  an  universal  and  indefinite  agent,  the  effects  or 
productions  we  behold  receive  not  their  circle  from  his 
causality,  but  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  place, 
or  qualities  of  that  region  which  admits  them.  And  this  is 
evident  not  only  in  gems,  minerals,  and  metals,  but  ob- 
servable in  plants  and  animals;  whereof  some  are  common 
unto  many  countries,  some  peculiar  unto  one,  some  not 
communicable  unto  another.  Por  the  hand  of  God  that  first 

*  De  gemmis  exerdtcU. 

,  ^  or."]  Beade  of. — Wr.    The  Dr.'s  is  the  true  reading ;  see  it  repeated 
a  few  lines  forther  on. 
•  Ivmi/Mwy.']    Cald  by  God  the  greate  lighte. — Wr, 
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I  created  the  eartb,  liatH  with  variety  disposed  the  principles 
of  all  things ;  wisely  contriving  them  in  their  proper  semi- 
naries, and  where  they  best  maintained  the  intention  of 
their  species  ;  whereof  if  they  have  not  a  concurrence,  and 
be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix,  they  are  not  excited 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  sun ;  nor  failing  in  particular  causes, 
receive  a  relief  or  sufficient  promotion  from  the  universal. 
For  although  superior  powers  co-operate  with  inferior  acti- 
vities, and  many  (as  some  conceive)  carry  a  stroke  in  the 
plastick  and  formative  draught  of  all  things,  yet  do  their 
determinations  belong  unto  particular  agents,  and  are 
4enned  fix)m  their  proper  principles.  Thus  the  sun,  which 
with  lis  is  fruitful  in  the  generation  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
serpents,  to  this  effect  proves  impotent  in  our  neighbour 
island ;»  wherein  as  in  aU  other,  carrying  a  common  aspect, 
it  concurreth  but  unto  predisposed  effects,  and  only  susci- 

*  which  vfith  tu,  Acl  Itt  is  a  tnie  and  remarkable  thing  that  wheras 
JaUp  and  Bletchinton^  in  Oxon  shire,  are  not  distant  above  2  miles,  and 
noe  river  between,  yet  noe  man  living  remembers  a  snake  or  adder 
foand  alive  in  Bletchinton  (which  abounds  with  frogs  and  toods),  and  yf 
they  bee  brought  frxnn  Islip,  or  other  partes,  unto  l£iat  towne,  thej  dye, 
as  venemous  things  doe  on  Irish  earthe,  brought  thence  by  ship  into  our 
gardens  in  England  :  nor  is  this  proper  to  Irish  earthe,  but  to  the  timber 
brcraght  thence,  as  appeares  in  that  vast  roof  of  King's  College  Ghappel 
in  Cambridge,  where  noe  man  ever  saw  a  spider,  or  their  webs,  bycauae 
itt  is  all  of  Irish  timber. — Wr, 

On  reading  the  preceding  passage,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Cambridge 
requesting  that  some  inquiry  might  be  made  as  to  the  matter  of  fsbct. 
I  subjoin  an  extract  from  his  reply : — 

"  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  heard  the  traditional  accoimt  of  the 
roo^  and  more  particularly  ^e  organ  loft  of  King's  College  Chapel,  being 
fiirmed  of  Irish  oak,  and  that  no  spiders  or  their  webs  are  to  be  found 
npon  it.  I  yesterday  took  an  opportunity  of  making  a  personal  enquiry 
and  examination — ^two  curatoi-s  had,  I  found,  since  passed  to  the  silent 
tomb,  a  third  whom  I  now  met  with  had  not  even  heard  of  the  circum- 
.stance,  though  an  intelligent  man,  and  who  seemed  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  nature  of  my  enquiries.  He  wished  me  to  go  up  to  the  roof  and 
examine  for  myself,  assuring  me,  that  no  trouble  was  taken  to  sweep 
It  over  at  any  time ;  I  went  up  and  cotdd  not  succeed  in  discovering  the 
least  appearance  of  a  cobweb,  much  less  of  a  spider  ;  from  the  stone 
roof,  which  is  underneath  the  wooden  roof,  he  informed  me  that  in  some 
parts  the  spider's  webs  were  very  abundant  and  troublesome. 

"I saw  the  organist,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  tradition,  though 
afanoBt  forgotten,  and  who  told  me  there  was  plenty  of  dust  for  want 
of  proper  care  .of  the  place,  but  he  believed  there  were  no  spiders ; 
he  £id  officiated  many  years,  but  had  never  seen  one. 
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tates  those  forms,  whose  determinstiotis  are  semitial,  aaid 
proceed  from  the  idea  of  themselves. 

Now,  whereas  there  be  many  observations  concerning 
east^  and  divers  considerations  of  art  which  seem  to  extol 
the  quality  of  that  point,  if  rightly  understood  they  do  :&ot 
really  promote  it.  That  the  astrologer  takes  account  ai 
nativities  from  the  ascendant,  that  is,  tibe  first  house  of  tlie 
heavens,  whose  beginning  is  toward  the  east,  it  doth  not  ad- 
vantage the  conceit.  For  he  establishetk  not  his  judgment 
apon  the  orientality  thereof^  but  considereth  therein  his  first 
ascent  above  the  horisson ;  «t  which  time  its  efficacy  beconies 
observable,  and  is  conceived  to  have  the  sigodfication  of  life, 
tanA  to  respect  the  condition  of  all  things,  which  at  t^e  same 
time  arise  from  their  causes,  and  4i<sc€»id  to  their  horizon  with 
it.  Now  this  ascension  indeed  fails  out  respectively  in  tb& 
east ;  but,  as  we  h&ve  Mbrerei  before,  in  seme  positions  there 
is  no  eastern  point  from  whence  to  compute  these  ascen- 
sions. So  is  it  in  a  parallel  sphere  ^  lor  unto  them  sixbouseB 
ate  continually  depressed,  and  six  never  elevated ;  and  the 
planets  themselves,  wbose  involutions  are  of  more  speed,  and 
xoJiuences  of  higher  consideratiou,  must  find  in  that  plaoe  a 
very  imperfect  regard;  for  half  tiieir  period  they  absolve 
rabove,  and  half  beneath  the  h(H*iEon.  And  so,  for  six  years, 
110  man  can  have  the  happiness  to  be  bom  under  Jupiter : 
and  for  fifteen  together  all  must  escape  the  ascendant 
dominion  of  Saturn. 

That  Aristotle,  in  his  JPoUHche^  comsaiends  ilie  «ituatioB 
at  fet  dty  which  is  open  towards  the  east,  and  admitteth  the 
IWB  oif  the  ming  sun,  thereby  is  implied  no  more  particohur 
efficacy  than  in  the  west :  but  that  poBition  is  commended,  in 
^regard  the  damps  and  vaporous  eaLhalations,  engendered  in 
the  dbsenoe  of  the  sun,  are  by  has  returning  rays  the  sooner 
ndispoUed ;  ajid  nsea  thereby  moiie  early  enjoy  a  clear  and 
faes^tlQr  habitation.^    Fpon  lAie  like  considerations  it  is,  that 

"3^  curator  lias  premised  to  bring  me  a  s^eror  web  if  he  cui  find 
-one,  and  seened  msmti  pleased  witin  tbe,  te  him,  noiTel  iaS&rma/^ii" 

^e  Hon.  D.  Barruigte&  (in  the  PkHotopMeml  TramMeUomt  ipel.  lix. 
p.  30)  says,  that  be  had^xaniatsd  eevend  ABoieiit  timber  tOQ&,  without 
•beixig  sble  to  detect  any  i^der'4i  w^bs.  Me  aoco«itte^  however,  for  this, 
4oa  the  {niacisle  that  jUw  are  aot  to  be  found  in  such  ettaationiB^  aad 
thercfere  spiders  de  luit  frequttit  theuu  Hew  would  this  remark  i^i«e 
with  the  number  of  ^oobwebe  ^XKidia  Um  stone  roof  of  King's  OoQ^ge  ? 

^  habitation.]  The  waters  of  those  springs  are  held  to  bee  most  medi' 
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lEarccis  Y^irro  ''^  ooxnin^iideth  the  same  situation,  and  exposeth 
^  farm  unto  the  equinoxial  ascent  of  the  sun ;  and  that 
Palladms  adviaeth  the  fismt  of  his  edifice  should  so  respect 
the  soatii,  that  in  the  f3*st  angle  it  receive  the  rising  rays  of 
liie  winter  sun,  and  decline  a  little  :from  the  winter  setting 
thereof.  And  concordant  hereunto  is  the  instruction  of 
(klwfoellBkyJDe  p&8iti(Mte  villa;  which  he  contriveth  intosum- 
i&er  aad  winter  habitations,  <»rdering  that  the  winter  lodgings 
YGgaid  l^e  winter  aseent  of  the  sun,  that  is  south-east ;  and 
tteitonQd  of  repast  at  supper,  the  eqninoxial  setting  thereof, 
that  is,  ike  west^  that  1^  summer  lodgings  regard  the  equi- 
^^B<HQal  meridian :  but  the  rooms  of  esnation  in  the  summ^, 
lie  d99€rts  vatb  the  woxrter  asoent,  that  is,  south-east ;  and 
^  bdonaries,  tor  bat^ing*^plaoes,  t^Kt  iSaej  msy  remain  under 
the  ana  ufitil  evemng,  he  ^sBoseth  xmto  the  summer  setiang, 
Ast  is,  Berth-west ;  in  all  which,  although  the  cardinal  points 
heiotro^oed,  yet  is  the  considerationsolarj,  and  only  deter- 
^Binod  uxeto  the  aspeet  <3r  viuMe  leception  of  the  sun. 

fc^s  and  Mahometans  in  these  xad  our  neighbour  parts 
^  «hserved  to  um  Bome  gestures  towards  the  east,  as  at 
^eir  benediction,  and  the  kiting  of  their  meat.  And  though 
^'^'^  igaorast  ^pecMbm,  ^and  Jinot  a  few  of  the  actors,  con- 
^6  some  laagick  cr  my^ry  therein,  yet  is  the  ceremony 
^^  tQ|dcal,  and  in  a  memorial  relation  nnto  a  place  they 
^oiic.  So  the  Jews  do  carry  a  respect  and.  cast  an  em 
'^f^  Jerusalem,  for  which  practice  they  are  not  without  wb 
example  of  their  fca«iathers,4U&d  the  encouragement  of  thehr 
"wise  king ;  fer  so  it  as  said  thst  Daniel  ^  ii^ent  into  his  house, 
^Us  w^Eodows  being  opened  towairds  Jerosal^n,  he  kneeled 
^n  Us  knees  three  tmsies  jT  da^,  and  prayed."  t    3o  is  it 


^?>*wedin  the  pra^r  of  Solomon:  **  What  prayer  OTSiropE- 
^^  soever  be  made  by  any  man,  whidi  shall  spread  forai 
«isliax^  towards  this  hcmse^if  thy  people  go  outtobat^ 
^a  ihall  pcay  unto  the  liord  towards  the  city  ^hich  thon 

^^  (of  all  others)  wbioh  lise  into  tke  easte,  ior  this  very  reason  tore 
*^^ed :  hence  in  the  west  parts  of  England,  to  diffevence  such  from 
^  others^  they  call  Haem  hy  a  significant  name,  East-up-i^rings,  inti- 
"'■?*'>?  V  <^*  proper  name,  a  proper  kind  of  ^oseelkncye,  above  ol^er 
^^gB|  espeQiii%  3rf  <lhe  -soile  from  whence,  ^m  vise  bee  chtdke,  or 
P^graveU.— FV. 


I     ■     ■^«PIII  I       ,1     MiillJP^^^iV^^^^W^ 
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bast  chosen,  and  towards  the  house  which  I  have  chosen  to 
build  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou  in  heaven  their  prayer 
and  their  supplication,  and  maintain  their  cause."  No^w  the 
observation  hereof,  unto  the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  "west- 
ward,  and  such  as  most  converse  with  us,  dii^cteth  tlieir 
regard  unto  the  east ;  but  the  words  of  Solomon  are  appliable 
imto  all  quarters  of  heaven,  and  by  the  Jews  of  the  east  and 
aouth  must  be  regarded  in  a  contrary  position.  So  Daniel  in 
Babylon  lookiag  toward  Jerusalem  had  his  face  toward  the 
west.    So  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  looked  upon  it  firom 
all  quarters  :  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  beheld  it  to  the  north  ; 
Manasses,  Zabulon,  and  JN'apthali  unto  the  south ;  Eeuben 
and  Gt&i  unto  the  west ;  only  the  tribe  of  Dan  regarded  it 
directly  or  to  the  due  east.  So  when  it  is  said :  "  "When  you 
see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  you  say  there  cometh  a 
shower,  and  so  it  is ;  "*  the  observation  was  respective  unto 
Judea ;  nor  is  this  a  reasonable  illation,  in  all  other  nations 
whatsoever.  For  the  sea  lay  west  unto  that  country,  and  the 
winds  brought  rain  from  that  quarter ;  but  this  consideration 
cannot  be  transferred  unto  India  or  China,  which  have  a  vast 
sea  eastward,  and  a  vaster  continent  toward  the  west.     So 
likewise,  when  it  is  said  iu  the  vulgar  translation,  "  Gk>ld 
cometh  out  of  the  north,"t  it  is  no  reasonable  inducement 
unto  us  and  many  other  countries,  from  some  particular 
mines  septentrional  unto  his  situation,  to  search  after  that 
metal  in  cold  and  northern  regions,  which  we  most  plenti- 
fully discover  in  hot  and  southern  habitations. 

For  the  Mahometans,  as  they  partake  with  all  reli^ons  in 
something,  so  they  imitate  the  Jews  in  this.    Eor  m  their 
observed  gestures,  they  hold  a  regard  unto  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina Talnaby,  two  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  their  prophet 
was  bom  and  buried,  whither  they  perform  their  pil^^nmages, 
and  from  whence  they  expect  he  should  return  agam.    And 
therefore  they  direct  theur  faces  unto  these  parts ;  which, 
unto  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary  and  Egypt,  lie  east,  and 
are  in  some  poiut  thereof  unto  many  other  parts  of  Turkey. 
Wherein  notwithstanding  there  is  no  oriental  respect ;  for 
with  the  same  devotion  on  the  other  side,  they  regard  these 
parts  toward  the  west,  and  so  with  variety  wheresoever  they 
are  seated,  conforming  unto  the  ground  of  their  conception. 
*  Luke  xii  f  Job  zxxyiL 
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FourfcUy,  whereas  in  the  ordering  of  the  camp  of  Israel, 
the  eafit  quarter  is  appointed  unto  the  noblest  trioe,  that  is, 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  "  In 
the  east  side  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  the  standard 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  pitch  ;"*  it  doth  not  peculiarly  extol 
that  point.    Tor  herein  the  east  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly, 
but  as  it  signifieth  or  implieth  the  foremost  place  ;  for  Judah 
had  the  van,  and  many  countries  through  which  they  passed 
were  seated  easterly,  unto  them.     Thus  much  is  implied  by 
the  original,  and  expressed  by  translations  which  strictly  con- 
fonn  thereto.     So  Tremellius,  Castra  habentittm  ah  anteriore 
forte  Orientem  verstis,  vexilhm  esto  castrorum  Juda :  so  hath 
B.  Solomon  Jarchi  expounded  it ;  the  foremost  or  before  is 
the  east  quarter,  and  the  west  is  called  behind.    And  upon 
this  intCTpretation  may  all  be  salved  that  is  allegeable 
against  it.    For  if  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  to  pitch  before 
the  tabernacle  at  the  east,  and  yet  to  march  first,  as  is  com- 
DMrnded,  Numb,  x.,  there  must  ensue  a  disorder  in  the  camp, 
nor  could  they  conveniently  observe  the  execution  thereof. 
TO  when  they  set  out  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  command 
TO  delivered,  they  made  northward  unto  Sithmah ;  from 
SissahuntoEziongaber  about  fourteen  stations  they  marched 
8outh;  from  Almon  Diblathaim  through  the  mountains  of 
Abariin  and  plains  of  Moab  toward  Jordan  the  face  of  their 
BMirch  was  west.     So  that  if  Judah  were  strictly  to  pitch  in 
the  east  of  the  tabernacle,  every  night  he  encamped  in  the 
^^ ;  and  if  (as  some  conceive)  the  whole  camp  could  not  be 
^ftwthan  twelve  miles  long,  it  had  been  preposterous  for  him 
to  havej  marched  foremost,  or  set  out  first,  who  was  most 
'emote  from  the  place  to  be  approached. 
^  Kfthly,  that  learning,  civility,  and  arts,  had  their  beginning 
la  the  east,  it  is  not  imputable  either  to  the  action  of  the 
^  or  its  oricntality,  but  the  first  plantation  of  man  in  those 
P*rtB,  which  imto  Europe  do  carry  the  respect  of  east.    Por 
on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  this  is,  part  of  the  hill  Taurus, 
l>etween  the  East  Indies  and  Scythia,  as  Sir  "W.  Ealeigh  ac- 
counts it,  the  ark  of  Noah  rested ;  from  the  east  they  travelled 
that  built  the  tower  of  Babel :  from  thence  they  were  dis- 
P^J^and  successively  enlarged,  and  learning,  good  arts,  and 
all  civility  communicated.  The  progression  whereof  was  very 

*  Numb.  ii. 
TOL.  n.  M 
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sensible,  aad  if  we  eonsider  the  dietance  of  time  between  the 
ooiifiuiian  of  Babdi,  and  the  eivilit^  of  mteij  pacts  now  ^nineiat 
therein,  it  travelled  late  and  fslow^  into  o«ir  quaiH;eiB.  For 
notwithstanding  the  learning  of  bards  and  Pruids  of  eUer 
tiines,  ho  that  shall  peruse  tiiat  woA  g£  Taeitos,  De  monbm 
GermasuM^Mm,  maj  eaaily  disown  how  liitio  dvilitj  twoHiKm- 
Band  yoars  had  wrought  upon  tisat  na^Tion;  1^  ike  he  xaay 
ohaei^e  ooo/eeraung  ounwslYoa  from  the  same  author  in  the 
life  (^  Agrioola^  acid  more  ^reetlf  from  Strabo,  who,  to  the 
dishonour  of  our  predeeeaaom,  and  tho  diapara^ein^at  of 
thoae  tiuii;  glory  in  the  antiquity  of  tzheir  ancestors,  adSritteth 
tibe  iB^tons  were  eo  eimpla^  th«t  though  they  abounded  in 
milk,  th^  had  not  the  artifice  of  eheeae. 

Laatly*  that  tiie  globe  itself  ia  by  coraaogni^hers  divided 
into  east  and  wec^,  aecountiog  from  the  first  meridian,  it  dolli 
not  establish  this  ooneeit.  For  iitat  di^sion  is  not  naituzaUy 
founded*  bnt  artificially  aet  down,  and  by  figreemeot,  as 
tJ3be  aptest  terms  to  ^e&x^  or  eonunenwirate  the  longitude  of 
plaeea.  Thus  the  aneient  eosmogiaphera  do  plaoe  the  di^aion 
of  the  ea«t  and  western  hemi^here,  tiiat  is,  ti»e  first  term 
of  longitude,  in  tke  Canary  or  Foztuoate  Isbnck;  ecmeeiwing 
these  parta  ti%e  extremeet  habitati(HUB  westward.  But  tilie 
modems  have  altered  that  iietm^  and  transited  it  imto  the 
Azores  <n*  islands  of  St.  Michael,  dnd  that  upon  a  pfaM»ble 
ooneeit  of  the  small  or  insensible  Tanation  of  the  eompaas  in 
those  parts.  Wherein  nevertheless,  and  tiiough  upon  ia  aeoond 
inyenUon,  they  prooeed  upon  a  eooasmon  and  no  araropxiste 
foundation ;  for  even  in  that  meridkn  fitrther  north  or  aoistib 
the  compass  obserFably  rarieth  ;^  SAd  l^ere  are  also  otker 


^  'oofrietk,']  Mr.  Gunter,  al)out  35  y^eares  agoe,  observd  the  v»ri«tlon 
of  the  compass  at  Redriff  not  to  bee  greaAe  by  an  expellent  needle  of 
8  inches  len^he  ;  yet  now  »t  this  day  tbe  yariati<»i  in  the  t&j  Baasae 
pilaoe  ifl  JkboKt  halfe  a  pmnte  dilfenaitt,  as  some  artinns  oonndently 
avouch  u^fin  «xp«ieDoe ;  and  our  best  mathematiGiaBS  aver  that  ithere 
is  a  variatioD  of  :l^e  former  variatioiis  dayly ;  whereof  the  cause  may  bee 
in  the  Bevesnl  loadstones  brought  from  several  places.  For  the  nuiie& 
of  iron,  whence  they  are  taken,  not  running  all  es&e^y  north  aad  sontibe, 
may  imprinte  a  di&rent  force,  and  vertioity  in  the  needles  teadit  by 
iheaOf  aeeondiBg  to  iihe  dafOarenee  of  their  own  sttuutlcm.  8oe  thst  the 
variation  is  uot>,  or  can  bee  in  respect  of  the  pole,  but  of  the  needloi.  It 
would  be  therefore  exactly  inquired  by  several  hu^e  stones  old  and  nsw* 
whether  the  verlncity  of  them  sewrally  be  fdwayes  the  same  in  the  same 
place  or  noe. —  Wr, 
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riaees  Severn  it  Tarieth  wot,  as  AlpfaoiiBO  and^Bodoriges 
ie  lAg;o  wfll  h«re  it  nibaat  Capo  de  las  Agallas,*m  Afriea ; 
isMaoioljeaB  aiSermedi  in  tlie  i^oro  of  Pelc^nneBiis,  in 
Sorope ;  aad  a&  Giib^rtus  af^^retfa,  in  l^e  midsfc  of  great 
le^am,  m  most  parts  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Of  the  River  NV/m, 

HiauBOf  uDflontzioilabty  and  under  genezal  consent  maaj 
opimonfi  are  passant,  which  notwithstanding;  n^n  due  ex- 
umaJoGJx,  do  admit  of  doubt  or  restriction.  It  is  generally 
ttteemed,  aad  hj  most  unto  our  da^s  received,  that  the  river 
of  NHus  hatii  sev^Q.  ostiaries,  that  is,  bj  seven  channels  dis- 
bardened  itself  into  the  sea«  Wherein,  notwithstanding, 
besde  tbat  w«  &id  no  coneurr^ot  determination  of  ages 
[Muty  and  a  positive  and  undeniable  re&ite  of  these  present, 
tbe  affirmative  is  mutable^  'and  ^ust  not  be  received  without 
lUlioitatioii. 

iW  some,  icom  whom  we  receive  the  greatest  niustratioiis 
<^an^piLtj,  have  made  no  mention  hereof  So  Homer  haib 
^ea  no  mxmber  of  its  channels,  nor  so  much  as  the  name 
tiitteof  in  use  witii  all  historians.  Eratosthenes  in  his  de- 
Manption  of  'Egjf^  hast^  Hkewise  passed  tbem  over.  Aristotle 
is  BO  indktiaet  m  their  names  and  nnmbers,  that  in  the  first 
^Meteors  ha  piai^j  affirmeth,  the  region  of  IJgjpt  (which 
W€  esteem  the  aacientest  nation  of  the  world)  was  a  mei& 
guned  grousid,  and  that  bv  the  settling  of  mud  and  limous 
SMtter  brought  down  Irjr  the  river  NQus,  that  which  was  at 
fii^  a  continued  sea,®  was  raised  at  last  into  a  firm  and 
habitable  country.  The  like  opinion  he  held  of  MsBotis 
I^alus,  that  \ifj  the  floods  of  Tanais  and  earth  brought  down 
tbeieby,  it  grew  obserrablj  i^iaJlower  in  his  di^s,  ^sb^  would 
in  process  of  time  become  a  firm  land.    And  liough  ^  Ms 

' «».]    Moore. 

*  Awi^umgk,]  Ydi  ifter  Arirt»tel  740  y«Ani,  abovt  theyeore  of 
fSoisI  iJiD,  itt  becttae  «ie  fotdable  ^kak  tlw  HuBi  aad  Vandals  (observ- 
]Bg  a  hinde  to  goe  usuiJly  through  itt  to  the  pasturee  in  Natolia)  ou&e 
*  wwh  wmaammxmm  \3m  a—a  mtff,  tintM  last  tbogr  ovemnn  allJBiwope 

h2 
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conjecture  be  not  as  yet  fulfilled,  yet  is  the  like  observable 
in  the  river  Gihon,*  a  branch  of  Euphrates  and  river  oi 
Paradise,  which  having  in  former  ages  discharged  itself  lute 
the  Persian  Sea,  doth  at  present  fall  short,  being  lost  in  the 
lakes  of  Chaldea,  and  hath  left  between  them  and  the  sea  b 
large  and  considerable  part  of  dry  land. 

Others  expressly  treating  hereof,  have  diversely  delivered 
themselves.    Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe  makes  mention  oi 
seven,  but  carelessly  of  two  hereof,  that  is,  Bolbitinum  and 
Bucolicum  ;^  for  tnese,  saith  he,  were  not  the  natural  cur- 
rents, but  made  by  art  for  some  occasional  convenience. 
Strabo,  in  his  geography,  naming  but  two,  Peleusiacum  and 
Canopicum,  plainly  affirmeth  there  were  more  than  seven  ; 
Inter  hac  alia  quinque,  &c.     There  are,  saith  he,  many-  re- 
markable towns  within  the  currents  of  Nile,  especially  such 
which  have  given  the  names  unto  the  ostiaries  thereof,  not 
unto  all,  for  they  are  eleven,^  and  four  besides,  but  unto 
seven  and  most  considerable,  that  is,  Canopicum,  Bolbitinum, 
Selenneticum,    Sebenneticum,®    Phamiticum,   Mendesium, 
Taniticum,  and  Pelusium,  wherein  to  make  up  the  number, 
one  of  the  artificial  channels  of  Herodotus  is  accounted. 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  and  bom  at  the  Pelusian  mouth  of 
Nile,  in  his  geography  maketh  nine,*  and  in  the  third  map 
of  Africa,  hath  imto  their  mouths  prefixed  their  several 
names,  Heracleoticum,  Bolbitinum,  Sebenneticum,  Pinep- 
tum,  Diolcos,  Pathmeticum,  Mendesium,  Taniticum,  Peleu- 
siacum, wherein  notwithstanding  there  are  no  less  than  three 
different  names  from  those  delivered  by  PUny.    All  which 
considered,  we  may  easily  discern  that  authors  accord  not 
either  in  name  or  number,  and  must  needs  confirm  the  judg- 
ment of  Maginus,  de  Ostiorum  Nili  numero  et  twminibus^ 
valde  antiqui  scriptores  discordant, 

^  Gihon.']  The  river  which  rann  by  Yerulam  was  once  navigable  up 
to  the  wals  thereof,  as  appears  by  story,  and  anchors  digd  up,  bat  is 
now  rich  land,  20  miles  lower. — Wr. 

^  hut  carelessly,  tkc]  Yet  these  are  now  the  principal  branches 
remaining. 

^  eleven.]    Thirteen  in  all  by  Stiabo,  vet  Honterus  reckons  17. —  TVr, 

®  SdiewMticvm,']  Is  aunciently  divided  into  Saiticom  and  Mende* 
sinm. —  Wr. 

'  mne.]  Of  note,  the  rest  smaller  branches,  and  see  not  coDsiderable, , 
and  therefore  omitted. —  Wr. 
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Modem  geogr^liers^  and  trayellers  do  much  abate  o£  tbis 
nnmber,  for  as  Maginus  and  others  observe,  there  are  now 
kt  three  or  four  mouths  thereof;  as  Guliehnus  Tyrius  long 
ago,  and  Bellonius  since,  both  ocular  enquirers,  with  others 
jiaye  attested.  !Por  below  Cairo,  the  river  divides  itself 
into  four  branches,  whereof  two  make  the  chief  and  navi- 
gable streams,  the  one  running  to  Pelusium  of  the  ancients, 
and  now  Dandetta  ;^  the  other  unto  Canopium,  and  now 
Bosetfca  ;^  the  other  two,  saith  Mr.  Sandys,  do  run  between 
these,  but  poor  in  water.  Of  those  seven  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  those  nine  by  Ptolemy,  these  are  all  I  could 
either  see  or  hear  of.  Which  much  confirmeth  the  testi- 
mony of  the  bishop  of  Tyre,  a  diligent  and  ocular  enquirer, 
who  in  his  Holy  War  doth  thus  deliver  himself:  "We 
wonder  much  at  the  ancients,  who  assigned  seven  mouths 
THito  Nilus,  which  we  can  no  otherwise  salve  than  that  by 
process  of  time,  the  face  of  places  is  altered,  and  the  river 
^th  lost  its  channels,  or  that  our  forefathers  did  never 
obtam  a  true  account  thereof."^ 

And  therefore,  when  it  is  said  in  Holy  Scripture,  "  The 
Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea, 
and  "with  his  mighty  wind  he  shall  shake  his  hand  over  the 
nver,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men 
go  over  dry-shod,"*  if  this  expression  concemeth  the  river 
Nilus,  it  must  only  respect  the  seven  principal  streams.  But 
the  place  is  very  obscure,  and  whether  thereby  be  not  meant 
the  river  Euphrates,  is  not  without  some  controversy  ;  as  is 
collectible  from  the  subsequent  words ;  "  And  there  shall  be 
an  high  way  for  the  remnant  of  his  people,  that  shall  be  left 
from  Assyria;"  and  also  from  the  bare  name  river,  empha- 
tically signifying  Euphrates,  and  thereby  the  division  of  the 
A-Bsyrian  empire  into  many  fractions,  which  might  facilitate 
their  return ;  as  Grotiust  hath  observed,  and  is  more  plainly 

*  Isa.  xi.  15.  t  Cfr.  Not,  in  Isaiam, 

*  geographers.']  Bnt  Honterus,  in  his  geographical  map  of  -^gypt, 
*tg  downe  17,  distinct  in  situation  and  name,  and  hee  wrote  not  so© 
long  agoe,  that  they  should  since  bee  varyed. —  Wr. 

'  turn  JDamieUa.']    This  is  the  Bucolic  of  Herodotus. 

^  now  Rosetta.]    The  Bolbitine  branch  of  Herodotus. 

^  Which  much  cov^rmeth,  dsc]  This  sentence  and  the  following  para- 
iS^^l^h  were  first  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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mftde.  out)  if  ih»*  Apoerypba-of  Esdbus^  a&d  tbat  <rf  tlse  i* 
Apoealjpae  ksre  asaj  lelaiao&L  keareto.^ 

Lastly,  wliafcenr^  waa  or  k  tkeir  nxunibee,  tfae  eontxiTeirs  of 
caeda  sod  mapeif  afford  its  no  aaemzanee  or  ecMSfttaaEfe  deacri^ 
tioB  tbereiiL.  f  €»r  wbereas  Fbolemj  htttii  set  fertk  nlEie  ; 
Hoodiua  in  his  mftp  oi  A&ica^  makes  kitt  eigkt,  a&d  jol  tloBit 
of  Eixrope  ten :  Oi^^vs,  in  tbe  map  of  the  Turkish  ^mpire^ 
setteth  dowis  dgkit,  in  that  of  Egypt  eleven  ^  and  Mi^^iba^ 
in  kds  map  of  tJmt  exmaistjy  hath  observed  the  same  nuub^e; 
And  if  we  enquire  itathet^  we  shall  find  tibe  sauoie  dLTeraitiy 
and  dkeord  in  div«v&  otheis. 

Tkms  maj  we  peveeive  that  this  account  was  difi^ently 
rdaited  bv  the  aaacients^  tikiat>  it  is  nndeniablj  rejected  hj  the 
moienia,  aod  must  be  waorilj  received  by  any.  !For  if  iire 
receive  them  all  into  account,  tb^  were  more  thaoi  sferen  ; 
if  only  the  natural  slixiices  they  were  fewer ;  and  however  -w^ 
receive  them,  there  is  no  agreeable  and  censtant  deseri|)^cax 
thereof;  and  therefore  hc^  reafionable  it  is  to  draw  conti' 
nual  and  durable  deductions  from  alteraMe  aiid  uneeriaiii 
fojundatiems ;  let  tkem  consider  who  laake  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  and  the  months  of  tfaift  rivet  a  eonslai^  iKod 
ccmtinued    peripjxrasis   fov   tiiia   number,!'    and   in    their 

*  2  Bedr.  am.  43,  47.  +  Apoc.  xri.  13. 

'  And  therefore,  <i&(;J   Bishop  Lorwtli  considers  this  passage  sa  oon- 
vejing  an  alhision  to  tite^  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.    Btii  he  cites  « 
story  toid  hf  '*  Herodotas  (i.  189f),  ef  hnTCyrus,  that  mayseittewhst  illm- 
trate  this  poawrgB  ;  in:  which  it  is  said  tfast  Ged  weald  infiiot  a  Ickid  of 
piuidiun^it  and  judgment  on  the  Euphrates,  and  render  it  foirdahie 
by  dividing  it  into  seven  streams^     Cjrvcs,  being  impeded  in  his  march 
to  Babylon  by  the  Gyndes,  a  deep  and  rapid  riveri  which  fyis  into  the 
Tfgiis,  and  having*  lost  one  of  his  saered  whfite>  hiNrses  that  tMmmpimd 
to  pass  it>  was  so  euraged  agpdnst  the  sires;  tibat  h»  UtreBJbmoA  to 
reduce  it,,  and  make  it  so  shallow  that  it  shei^  he  eaoly  £(»dabk|y  ev^en 
by  women,  who  should  net  be  up  to  their  knees  in  passing  it.    AcccH-d- 
ingly  he  set  his  whole  army  to  work,  and  cutting  360  trenches  from 
both  sides  of  the  river^  turned  the  waters  into  them^  aad  drained 
them  off." 

^  imm>ber.']  Why  diould  wee  eall  th»  aBoieiits  to  aaonufii  Smt  that 
whichy  the'  then  true,  is  now  altsnd  aftav  260O  yearn.  Let  u»  nAher 
hence  collect  the  mutal»Qky  of  ail  thin^  under  tiw  sfeoene. —  Wr. 

In  the  first  edition  idie  fbUowing  words  sm  added  to  tiua  paragraph, 
but  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  sohseciMsiii  etfitions : — "  coneeivinif  a 
perpetuify  ia  mutadaiiirfy  uqpea  nntaible  fbundatiaiis  eieeting  eternal 
assertions." 
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fsMal  expressioiL»  4o  gire  tke  river  that  epikhet  imto  tlda 
tmker, 

TiieBaiiie  riv^er  »  alti»  acecmnted  the  greacteiit  of  the  earth, 
cdM  ^erefore  JPhmarwm  pmUr,  and  M»ti«  OM9  nuurimu9y 
bf  Ortidioi.  If  th»  be  troe,  ma&y  mapft  nnist  be  ccNrreeted, 
Of  t^ev^atifiras  of  di?er»  g^oA  aixthors  lenoimeed. 

For  first,  in  the  delmeatioos  of  many  maps  ef  Afriea,  the 
mer  Niger  exeeedeth  it  aboat  ten  degrees  in  length,  that 
ii^  ao  le8»  tkaiOL  six  hisidred  sdles.  For  ansing  beyond  the 
e^iator  it  makei^  nerthnnyrd  akioet  15  degrees,  and  defieet* 
ii^  after  westward,  withetit  neanders,  eontinneth  a  straight 
<»ane  about  40  degrees,  and  at  l^tgth  with  many  great  eur- 
mtscbtbiHrdenei^  itaeif  inter  the  occidental  oeean.  Again, 
if  we  ere£.t  1^  deseriptioiis  of  good  authors,  other  rifers 
cmdit  in  lesigl^,  or  brm^^,  or  both.  Arrianus,  in  his  hia* 
tnj^if  Alexander,  aasigneth  i^  first  |^aee  nnto  the  rirer 
Ghagei ;  whieh  truly  aceordtng'  nnto  later  relations,  if  not 
ii  k»gth,  yet  in  breadth  and  dbpth,  may  be  granted  to  ezeel 
it  Jor  the  magnitnde  of  Nihn  eoasitfteth  in  the  dhnenrion 
of  httgitade,  and  ia  ixbocnsiderable  in  the  other ;  what  stream 
itmawtMBeih  b^esd  Syeoe  or  Ssna,  and  so  forward  unto 
its  original,  rriationa  ate  rery  iaiperfeet ;  bat  below  these 

tes,  and!  fotker  lemored  worn  tii«  h^d,  the  enrrent  ia 
narrow ;  and  we  read,  in  the  history  of  the  Turks,  the 
^Eartar  horsemen  of  Selimus  swam  oyer  the  Nile  from  Cairo 
to  meet  the  forces  cf  Tonumbeua.  Baptista  Soortia,.*  ex- 
^fteedj  treatxag  hesefk^pirfurreth  the  river  of  Plate  in  Ame» 
1M,  fer  l^hat,  a»  Mafieoa  hath  delvreied)  felleth  into  the 
oeean  in  the  latitnde  of  Ibrty  leagues,  and  with  that  fbrce 
snd  plenty,  that  men  at  sea  do  taste  firesh  water  before  they 
^roaeh  so  neav  as  to  £scoyer  the  land.  So  is  it  exceeded 
Wlhat  whiek  by  Cardani  is  temaad  tiie  greatest  sa  the  werld^ 
Art  is  the  rr^fflr  Ort^gKfliBa  in  the  same  contia^  which,  a« 
Hagoms  deliyeretfa,  hatii  been  navigated  6000  miles,  and 
<^ien8  in  a  channel  of  ninety  league  broad,  so  that,  aa 
ieosta^  an  oeilar  witness,  record^  ihey  that  sail  in  the 
Viddle  can  make  no  hmd  on  either  tAd»7 
BFow  the  gromid  of  this  assertion  was  smefy  the  magni- 

*  De  natwrd  et  husremeiUo  NUi, 

^  »2e.]  Or^ipliMMk  BtTW  ui  6000  mlleftknge,  270  milei  IwoMb  at  the 
moutiu— TTr. 
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fying  esteem  of  the  aacients,  arising  from  the  indiscovery  o£ 
its  head.®    For  as  things  unknown  seem  greater  than  they 
are,  and  are  usually  received  with  amplifications  above  tHeir 
nature ;  so  might  it  also  be  with  this  river,  whose  head  being 
imknown  and  drawn  to  a  proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion 
thereof  became  without  bounds,  and  men  must  needs  con* 
ceit  a  large  extent  of  that  to  which  the  discovery  of  no  man 
had  set  a  period.    And  this  is  an  usual  way,  to  give  the 
superlative^  unto  things  of  eminency  in  any  kmd,  and  when 
a  thing  is  very  great,  presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all.     Whereas  indeed  superlatives  are  diflScult;  whereof 
there  being  but  one  in  every  kind,  their  determinations  are 
dangerous,  and  must  not  be  made  without  great  circumspec- 
tion.    So  the  city  of  Eome  is  magnified  by  the  Latins  to  be 
the  greatest  of  the  earth ;  but  tune  and  geography  inform 
us  that  Cairo  is  bigger,  and  Quinsay,  in  Chioa,  far  exceedeth 
both.      So  is  Olympus  extolled  by  the  Greeks,  as  an  hill 
attaining  unto  heaven ;  but  the  enlarged  geography  of  after 
times  makes  slight  account  hereof,  when  they  discourse  of 
Andes  in  Peru,  or  Teneriffe  in  the  Canaries.^  And  we  under- 
stand, by  a  person  who  hath  lately  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
behold  the  magnified  Mount  Olympus,  that  it  is  exceeded 
by  some  peaks  of  the  Alps.     So  Ibave  all  ages  conceived,  and 
most  are  still  ready  to  swear,  the  wren  is  the  least  of  birds ; 

•  h>ead.]  Maximus  Tyrius,  tutor  to  Aurel.  Antonin.  emperor,  taxeth 
the  yaine  solicitude  of  Alexander  to  discover  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and 
enquired  rather  si  a  Deo  bona  ommaf  tmde  mcdaflmmtf  <Ssc* — Wr. 

^  sv^erlative.]  A  noble  lord  was  wont  to  say  the  best  trowts  are  m 
as  many  places  of  England,  as  afford  any  trowtes,  for  every  place  mag- 
nifies theire  owne.  Hence  TuUye  wittily  drew  an  argument  from  the 
mouths  of  all  the  philosophers  against  themselves,  that  the  secte  of  the 
Academicks  (whereof  he  was  one)  was  the  best.  For,  saythe  hee^  aske 
the  Stoicke  which  is  the  best,  and  he  will  say  the  Stoick.  But  then 
aske  which  is  the  next  best,  hee  will  say  the  Academick.  Soe  aske  of  the 
Peripatetick,  the  Cynicke,  the  Pythagorian,  the  Platonick,  and  the 
Pyrronian  or  sceptick,  which  of  all  is  the  best,  each  of  these  will  mag* 
«  nifie  and  advance  his  owne  as  the  prime,  but  next  his  owne  the 
Academicke.  Therefore  hee  concludes,  and  that  most  invindblye,  that 
which  by  the  confession  of  all  intereste  in  severall  is  the  second,  is  in 
every  truthe  the  firste  :  for  what  each  speakes  of  his  owne  is  partiaU, 
but  whatt  all  confesse  to  be  the  second  best  after  their  owne,  is  by  idl 
confession  the  very  prime  of  all. —  Wr. 

'  Canaaiea,]  Pico,  in  the  Azores,  3  miles  highe  like  a  sugar 
loafe. —  Wr, 
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jet  the  discoveries  of  America,  and'  even  of  our  own  planta- 
tions, have  showed  us  one  far  less,  that  is,  the  humbird,  not 
much  exceeding  a  beetle.  And  truly,  for  the  least  and 
greatest,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  every  kind,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  define  them  in  visible  things,  so  is  it  to  un- 
derstand in  things  invisible.  Thus  is  it  no  easy  lesson  to 
comprehend  the  first  matter,  and  the  affections  of  that  which 
is  next  neighbour  unto  nothing,  but  impossible  truly  to  com- 
prehend Grod,  who  indeed  is  aU  in  all.  For  things,  as  they 
arise  into  perfection,  and  approach  unto  God,  or  descend 
to  imperfection,  and  draw  nearer  unto  nothing,  fall  both 
imperfectly  into  our  apprehensions,  the  one  being  too 
weak  for  our  conceptions,  our  conceptions  too  weak  for  the 
other. 

Thirdly,  divers  conceptions  there  are  concerning  its  incre- 
ment or  inundation.  The  first  unwarily  opinions,  that  this 
Hierease  or  annual  overflowing  is  proper  unto  Nile,  and  not 
^•greeable  unto  any  other  river,  which  notwithstanding  is 
common  xmto  many  currents  of  Africa.  For  about  the  same 
wme  the  river  Niger  and  Zaire  do  overflow,  and  so  do  the 
nvers  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  as  Suama  and 
Spirito  Santo.  And  not  only  these  in  Africa,  but  some  also 
Bi  Europe  and  Asia  ;2  for  so  is  it  reported  of  Menan  in 
hidia,  and  so  doth  Botero  report  of  Duina  in  Livonia,  and 
the  same  is  also  observable  in  the  river  Jordan,  in  Judea,  for 

wm  in  Europe  cmd  Afta,"]  And  in  America,  where  the  Rw  de  Ice 
•Wa  is  flooded  at  certain  periods,  and  like  the  Nile  inundates  and  fer- 
^izes  the  conntry.  The  Indians  then  leave  their  huts,  and  betake 
wiemaelves  to  their  canoes,  in  which  they  float  about,  until  the  waters 
^ve  retired.  In  the  month  of  April,  in  1793,  it  happened  that  a  cur- 
fBut  of  wind,  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  yiolenoe,  heaped  up  the 
^ense  mass  of  water  of  this  river  to  a  distance  of  ten  leagues,  so 
that  the  whole  country  was  submersed,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  re- 
J^ed  dry  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  walked  over  with  dry 
"^  The  vessels  which  had  foundered  and  sunk,  were  all  exposed 
J8*n,  and  there  was  found,  among  others,  an  English  vessel,  which 
**«d  perished  in  1762.  Many  people  descended  into  this  bed,  visited 
«jd  spoiled  the  vessels  thus  laid  dry,  and  returned  with  their  pockets 
filled  with  silver  and  other  precious  articles,  which  had  been  buried 
^ore  than  thirty  years  in  the  deep.  This  phenomenon,  which  maybe 
^^gatded  as  one  of  the  greatest  convulsions  of  nature,  lasted  three  days, 
**  the  expiration  of  which  the  wind  abated,  and  the  waters  returned 
*ith  fiuy  into  their  natural  bed. — BvlUtm  Univerad, 
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8»  JB  ii  dettresedi  thai  ^  JouebKa  oiveiifloiwvth  i^  kk  baska  ia 
the  tiaie  of  hxTpestP*^ 

Tke  e&ct  indeed  ia  wonder&l  in  ally  andtlis  caixaes  sixreij 
best  resobodvLe  from  obaerrstienB  niade  im  tiie  eauntEies 
tliemielTesy  the  ptrtft  tfatough  ^ksdii  th«^  passy  or  whence 
they  take  their  onginal.  That  of  NiHiia  hath  oeen  aifcten^yted 
hjmoBDjjVmd  by  some  to  tihat  despaor  of  resdufciom^that  tliej 
haw  oofy  tesfeired  it  unto  the  pcovidenee  of  Ckxi,  and  hia 
seeset  iBa]iiiidQCti<»L  of  all  things  mite-  their  ends.  But  divers 
have  attained  the  tni&,  and  tifte  cauae  aiHif^ed  b j  DuMioraSy 
Seneca^  Strabcvand  others^  is  a]J»wabk ;  that  the  mixndaitioiL 
of  IS'ibai  in  Egypt  proceeded  firenn  the  rains  in  £tbk)p]ay.afflui 
the  nighly  aoiaxoe  of  wateiv  Miing  teiwaEda  the  fountaBBs 
thereof.  Eor  this  inundation  unto  the  Egyptians  happenetii 
when  it  IS  winter  umto  the  Sthix^pnifi,  whaeh  habiilaEtioi&Sy 
ahhottgh  thiflT'  hanre  no  eoid  wiotcr,  the  sud  being  no  ibrther 
i*emoic^  from  them  in  Cancer  thua  voto  ua  in  Taonte^  jet 
is  the  SsrwofOBt  of  the  air  aa  weM  remitled,  aa  it  admits  &nxffi- 
dent  generatMiL  ef  yapomai^  and  ^Bby  of  skowera  ensoin^ 
thereapoB.^  Thia  IdiMry  of  the  andranta  is  since  confirmed 
by  ezpeiieixce  of  the  moderns :  by  f  raxkciseos  Alvarez,  who 
li^ed  loisg  m  thoae  parta^  and  left  &  deaeinption  of  Ethi^^oa, 
a&iuicffithat  firom  the  middle  of  JtmemstaSepteKibeK,  there 
i^  in  iSda  time  ggntimial  zaioi.  Aa  adso  AofcoEiiiia  Eerdi- 
nandoa^  who  in  an  epistle  written  Iron  thsoce^  and  noted  by 
Oodignus,  affirmeth  that  during  the  winter,  in  those  coun- 
tne%  there  passed  no  day  withoiat  rain. 

'Sow  thut  is  also  usita4  to  tian^te  a  ro&arkable  quality 
into  a  ppc^riety,  and  where  we  ateffe  an  eibet  in  one,  to 
opinion  there  is  not  the  fike  in  any  other.  With  these  con- 
ceits do  common  appxehenskms  entertain  the  antiddtal  and 

*  Josh,  iii 

'  harmt$Ll    Maio  iiMTimte. 

^  themiffM.']  Thi»  observaiioiL  is  wosdi^  of  matanip^  yf  yon  wider- 
stand  itt  of  that  .^Stbsopia,  whidi  bovden  oa  the-  spriajra  of  Kilns,  aup- 
posed  geu&sJlj  to  flowovt  of  tihe  Mountains  of  the  Moony  that  is,  15 
degvees  be^ood  the  SBc^aiaoctlalL  Wh«reaa  Prester  John's  ceorte,  a£ 
reaidenoe  'v^reia  Alnurez  liiped,  is  12  degsees  oa  this  side  the  Hne,  u  e» 
27  degreesy  er  1620  miles  at  leaet.  And  this  twha,  which  Mk  in  his 
c<nurte  from  June  to  S^teaaber  o^pwthzows  the  mtmi&t  instance  e£the 
"wiaieT  laines  at  the  Mountains  ef  the  Moon,  aJtbougR  thai  bee  the  only 
and  the  true  cause  of  the:  nnnff  of  lililus.-^  Wr^ 
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womlroiiB  eoiulffcioii  of  Irelaad,  c(Hieei?iEig  only  m  thai  knd 
an  oummity  from  rtmrnwuB  ereainreB ;  but  vmto  Inm  that 
shall  fiirth^  enqHire,  the  wmne  will  he  affirmed  of  Greta, 
loemofttble  ia  ancieBt  stones,  even  unto  fabulous  eaiues,  and 
henedutioik  from  tlie  birth  of  Jupit^.  The  same  is  also 
fixmd  in  Ebosiifl  or  Enso,  an  hAaaid  near  Majorca,  upon  the 
«»8t  of  l^pain.  Vitb  these  apprehenskms  do  the  e  jes  oi 
Qeighbomr  speetators  behold  Eloia,  the  IKaminfi;  moizntaiii  m 
SidliB ;  but  naivigatafB  teU  ns  there  is  a  biimang  moagrtain^ 
IB  lodffid,  a  more  remarkable  one  m  Teneriffe  of  the 
^^vsants,  and  many  yoleaeoes  or  fiery  hills  ^sewhere.  Thiis 
<!n!Socliles  were  thonght  to  be  pecmiar  UBffeo  Nile,  and  ihe 
opinion  so  posaeseed  Alexander,  that  when  he  had  discovered 
s^nc  in  Ganges,  he  fell  vpon  a  eofieeit  he  had  found  the 
httd  (^  Niln» ;  bat  later  diseoveries  tMrm  they  aro  net 
^  ia  Asia  ax^  A&iea,  bai^yefy  frequent  in  sesne  rhetti  of 
Aaerica. 

Another  oyimoBf'  coniBeth  its  in^ndatioB,  and  pofitively 
^'in&eth,  it  eo&stantfy  mcremeGi  tite  seventeenth  day^ 
^^n>©;  whereia  perhaps  a  larj^er  ferm  of  speech  were  safer, 
^^  that  which  punctuaDy  }MPe&ceth  a  constant  day  thereto. 
|()rthiB  expression  is  diffsrent  ^m  that  of  t^  ancients,  as 
Httodotas,  Diodorras,  Beneca^  Ac.,  deHverin^  only  that  it 
°9p€^h  afbeoft  iAie  eiitera»ice  of  the  stm  isto  Cancer; 
Wfein  they  warily  d^yer  thesns^yes,  and  reserve  a  rea* 
^^'Oftble  latitude.^  So,  when  Hippocrates  sailh,  8iA  €kme  H 
^  Cmtem  d^Mleg  mttd  pmyeiikmef,  there  is  a  latitude  of 
%s  comprised  therein ;  ibr  imder  the  dogrstar  he  eontaixketh 
Bot  only  the  day  of  his  ascent,  bat  many  fbjQowiag,  axkd  some 
^  ^*7«  precediEig.  So  Aristotle  deliyesa  tiie  afPectioikft  of 
*^»wlsj  wi^h  the  very  terms  f^  0»r0i»,  et  mamta  esp  parte  ;  and, 
vnea  Theodoras  translstetb  that  part  of  ms  '^  coevmt  thwtfd 
^icombri  mense  Wehruario  pat  Idus,  pwrumt  Jumo  tmfe 
gy*,"  Scaliger  f<tt  '<  anUlfm^'  renders  it ''  Junii  imtio;' 
^^^^stue  that  expo«dtion  aff(Mfdeth  tlie  latitude  of  divers  daysw 

^>fmMmg  mtwKtmmS\    Called  Heda. 

^wxiher,  <ftc.]    Lord  Bteen,  JVdtaroi  Bittorgi,  Mjtp^hmM  74a 
teWe.}    This  a  ftU  one  Tvith  the  fbnnev,  for  id  their  tbses  iSke  0 
'"^eatowd®  or  latlier  sexier  soe  that  iltiBfl6oi(<li»tk»lMgolHtitiidB: 
rar  at  ike  samer  sobtieey  or  his  easing  to  Gaaoer,  hee  doss  litlile  VBisye 
^  declination  for  aJaoct  s  men&'s  i^Ms^-  Wr^ 
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Por  Affirming  it  happenetli  ^before  the  Nones,  lie  alloweth 
but  one  day,  that  is  tne  Calends ;  for  in  the  Soman  aceomity 
the  second  day  is  the  fourth  of  the  Nones  of  June.^ 

^gqi",  were  the  day  definitive,  it  had  prevented  the 
delusion  of  the  devil,  nor  could  he  have  gained  applause  by 
its  prediction ;  who,  notwithstanding  (as  Athanasius  in  the 
life  of  Anthony  relateth),  to  magnify  his  knowledge  in 
things  to  come,  when  he  perceived  the  rains  to  fall  iix 
Ethiopia,  would  presage  unto  the  Egyptians  the  day  of 
its  inundation.  And  this  would  also  make  useless  that 
natural  experiment  observed  in  earth  or  sand  about  the 
river ;  by  the  weight  whereof  (as  good  authors  report)  they 
have,  unto  this  day,  a  knowledge  of  its  increase.^ 

Lastly,  it  is  not  reasonable  from  variable  and  unstable 
causes  to  derive  a  fixed  and  constant  effect,  and  such  are  the 
causes  of  this  inundation,  which  cannot  indeed  be  regular, 
and  therefore  their  effects  not  prognosticable,  like  eclipses. 
Eor,  depending  upon  the  clouds  and  descent  of  showers  in 
Ethiopia,  which  have  their  generation  from  vaporous  exhala- 
tions, they  must  submit  their  existence  luito  contingencies, 
and  endure  anticipation  and  recession  from  the  moveable 
condition  of  their  causes.  And  therefore  some  years  there 
hath  been  no  increase  at  aU,  as  some  conceive  in  the  years 
of  famine  under  Pharaoh ;  as  Seneca  and  divers  relate  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  Cleopatra ;  nor  nine  years  together,  as  is 
testified  by  Calisthenes.  Some  years  it  hath  also  retarded, 
and  come  far  later  than  usually  it  was  expected,  as  according 

*  Jime."]    Keckoning  the  nones  as  they  doe  the  calends  a  retro. —  Wr. 

'  mcrease.]  They  have  now  a  more  certain  way,  for  all  the  ancients 
agree  that  Nilus  begins  to  flow  about  the  beginning  of  July  (the  sona 
going  out  of  Cancer  into  Leo),  and  about  the  end  of  September  retumea 
within  his  bankes  againe.  From  the  first  rise  to  his  wonted  level  are 
commonly  100  days:  the  just  hight  is  16  cubits.  In  12  cubits  they 
are  sure  of  a  famine,  in  13  of  scarcity e  and  dearthe,  14  cubits  makes 
them  merye,  15,  secure,  and  16,  triumphe,  beyonde  this  (which  is  rare) 
they  looke  sad  agen,  not  for  feare  of  want,  but  lest  the  slow  fall  of  the 
waters  should  defer  the  seed-time  to  longe ;  which  usually  begins  in 
9ber,  and  the  harvest  is  in  Maye.  But  of  this  you  may  read  at  large  in 
"Phnje^B  Natwal  Historye,  lib.  v.  cap.  9,  and  lib.  xviii.  cap.  18.  But 
most  excellently  in  Seneca's  iv.  lib.  of  natural  qusestions,  which  is 
worthe  the  reading.  Itt  seems  that  in  the  7  yeares  of  £a.mine  wherof 
Joseph  (instructed  by  God)  prophesyed,  there  had  noe  rain  fisdn  in 
j^thiopia,  and  that  therefore  Nilus  had  not  overflowed. — Wr, 
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to  Sozomen  and  Nicephorus  it  happened  in  the  days  of 
Theodosius;  whereat  the  people  were  ready  to  mutiny, 
because  they  might  not  sacrifice  unto  the  river,  according  to 
the  custom  of  thfeir  predecessors. 

JS'ow  this  is  also  an  usual  way  of  mistake,  and  many  are 
deceived  who  too  strictly  construe  the  temporal  considera- 
tions of  things.  The  books  will  tell  us,  and  we  are  made  to 
believe,  that  the  fourteenth  year  males  are  seminifical  and 
pubescent ;  but  he  that  shall  enquire  into  the  generality,  will 
rather  adhere  unto  the  cautelous  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that 
w,  Ins  septem  cmnis  exactis,  and  then  but  magna  ex  parte. 
That  whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to  see,  is 
generally  oelieved ;  but  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared,  it  is 
exceeding  rare,  nor  do  their  eyelids  usually  open  until  the 
twelfth,  and  sometimes  not  before  the  fourteenth  day.  And 
to  speak  strictly,  an  hazardable  determination  it  is,  unto 
fluctuating  and  indifferent  effects  to  aflSx  a  positive  type  or 
period.  Por  in  effects  of  far  more  regular  causalities,  diffi- 
culties do  often  arise,  and  even  in  time  itself,  which  measureth 
afl  things,  we  use  allowance  in  its  commensuration.  Thus 
while  we  conceive  we  have  the  account  of  a  year  in  365 
^ys,  exact  enquirers  and  computists  will  tell  us,  that  we 
escape  six  hours,^  that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  day.  And  so  in  a 
^y,  which  every  one  accounts  twenty-four  hours,  or  one 
revolution  of  the  sun ;  in  strict  account  we  must  allow  the 
addition  of  such  a  part  as  the  sun  doth  make  in  his  proper 
motion,  from  west  to  east,  whereby  in  one  day  he  describeth 
not  a  perfect  circle. 

Fourthly,  it  is  affirmed  by  many,  and  received  by  most, 
that  it  never  raineth  in  Egypt,  the  river  supplying  that 
defect,  and  bountifully  requiting  it  in  its  inundation :  but 
this  must  also  be  received  in  a  qualified  sense,  that  is,  that  it 
Kttns  but  seldom  at  any  time  in  the  summer,  and  very  rarely 
^the  winter.     But  that  great  showers  do  sometimes  fall 

*  €icape  six  Tiowrs.']  Lege  overreckon  every  common  yeare  10'  44'' 
according  to  Alphonsus,  and  every  4th  yeare,  42'  66".  But  Tycho  by 
long  and  exact  observation  sayes  the  retrocession  made  by  this  over- 
"^koninge  is  now  but  41',  precisely :  so  that  in  300  yeares  to  come  the 
'^^rocession  of  the  sequinoxes  in  the  Julian  kalendar  (for  in  heaven  they 
^^  fixed)  cannot  bee  above  one  day :  809  that  the  kalendar  reformed 
Would  remadne  to  all  times. — Wr, 
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upon  that  region,  be«ide  tlie  acMiertioii  of  mxnj  writ^^s,  we 
can  eoiifirm  jEbom  hoaouraUe  and  oc^ilar  testimony,*  aad 
tkbt  not  manj  jeais  paot  it  mined  in  Gisaad  Oaira  divers 
days  together. 

The  same  is  also  ttttested  eoneeniin^  other  parts  of  Sgypt, 
by  Pxosper  AJpinna,  who  VLved  legog  in  that  ecmniary,  aod 
hadu  leiBb  an  aeourate  treatise  of  the  medical  practice  thereof. 
Ck^  rmro  deeiduiU  pkmm ;  Jlesandrus^  Felusdque  ei  m 
mimihm  lads  mari  adj^keeniibtu,  pluk  lar^fismme  ei  sMe; 
that  ifiy  it  rainetk  eddom  at  Cairo,  but  at  AJ^zsLomitk^ 
Damietta,  and  |dlaaes  near  the  sea,  it  raiz^h  pientifully  and 
oit&i.  Wher^  we  Eught  add  the  latt^  testimony  of 
learned  Mr.  €hrea^6,  im  his  aecuiate  deacription  of  the 
Pyramida.* 

Beside,  men  hereby  forget  the  relation  of  Holy  Bcxiptwre^ 
"  Behold  I  wfll  eaitise  it  to  rain  a  very  great  hail,*  auch  as 
hath  ncKt;  heem.  m  Egypt  since  the  foundation  th^»o^  even 
iintil  now."t  Wheratn  God  threatening  fiu<^  a  rain  am  had 
not  h^pened,  it  must  be  presumed  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  some  belbare,  and  were  not  ignorant  oi  the  subatanoe, 
the  menace  hemg  made  in  the  eircumstance.  The  aazne 
coneemiag  hail  is  inferrible  &om  Prosp^  Alpinua,  Barigsime 
tUsc^  grofido,  it  a^dom  snoweth  or  haileth :  whereby  we  must 
coneede  that  snow  and  hail  do  sooietimes  fall,  because  they 
happen  8eldom.o 

Xow  this  mistake  arieeth  from  a  misapplication  of  the 
bounds  or  Undts  of  time,  and  an  uz^ne  transition  &om.  one 
unto  another ;  which  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the  punctual 
differences  of  time,  and  so  distinguish  tibereo^  as  m^  to  con- 
found or  loae  the  one  in  the  oth^.  For  things  may  come 
to  pass,  temper^  plerwnqttf^  tape  ;  cad  nanquam^  aiiquandOf 
raro ;  tha^  is,  always,  or  never,  for  the  most  part,  or  some- 
times, o£b4imea,  or  seldom.  Now  the  dee^ion  is  usual 
which  b  made  by  the  mis-«pplii»tk)n  of  these;  m^i  pre- 

*  Sir  William  Paeton,  Baronet.  f  Slxod.  iz. 

^  !%«  MBBie  «f  obo,  ScJ]    First  added  ia  2iid  ediiUm. 

*  rmnr—hoBSL^  BDaile  k  raiBe  a«  itt  ftils  first  out  of  the  olowde,  but 
freeses  as  itt  aJs,  ssMttunes  inbo  haals-atones,  jf  1^  lower  ajFS  bee 
eolder  tben  tkai  ixook  wlienee  it  ftk. — Wr, 

*  The  same  concerning  haU,  <Crc.]    First  added  in  2iid  editknu 
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860%  eaododrng  tkart  to  liappen  oBbtn,  wbich  happenelh 
hat  sometizQeB :  tliat  nei^er,  wijck  hatm^iemeik  but  «el(kKn ; 
a&d  tliat  «l«sajB,  whkh  luppenetli  for  nw  nofffc  psrt.  So  is 
ksmdf  ike  boh  BhineB  enreaj  d»j ia  Eliodes,  bmnise  for  tke 
most  part  it  faiietli  not.  So  we  say  and  bdiene  tbid;  a 
ehameieon  neTer  eatetb,  iMst  livcitk  omj  upon  air;  whef«as 
in^d  it  is  seen  to  eat  Toy  seldom,  but  many  there  are  iHbo 
ksre  bdbeld  3t  to  feed  on  ffiea.  And  so  it  is  said,  that 
ehildrea  bcm  in  ihe  ei^th  mooi^  Utb  not,  that  is,  Hie  Hie 
most  part,  biat  mot  to  be  coneluded  ahrajs :  nor  it  seems  in 
former  ages  in  all  places,  for  it  is  otherwise  recorded  by 
Aristotle  concerning  the  births  of  Egypt. 

Lastly,  it  is  commonly  conceived  that  divers  princes  have 
attempted  to  cut  the  zsthnius  or  tract  of  land  which  parteth 
the  Arabian  and  Mediterranean  seas.  But  upon  enquiry  I 
find  some  difficulty  concerning  the  place  attempted  ;  many 
with  good  authjority  aflSradng,  that  the  intent  was  not  imme- 
^tely  to  unite  these  seas,  but  to  make  a  navigable  channel 
^>etween  the  'Red  ISea  and  the  Nile,  the  marks  whereof  are 
eitaat  to  tliis  day.  It  was  first  attempted  by  Sesostris,  after 
y  Barius,  and  m  a  fear  to  drown  the  country,  deserted  by 
them  both,  l)ut  was  long  after  re-attempted  and  in  some 
'^^anner  effected  by  Philadelphus.  And  so  the  Grand 
Signior,  who  is  lord  of  the  country,  conveyeth  his  galleys 
Jato  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  Nile ;  for  he  bringeth  them  down 
^  Orand  CauK>,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  carried  upon 
^^noels'  badcs,  and  rejoaned  togetifter  at  Suez,  his  port  and 
naval  station  for  l^e  pea;  whereby  in  eiSsct  he  acts  the 
design  of  Cleopatra,  who  after  the  battle  of  Actium  in  a 
^rent  way  would  have  ocmveyed  her  galleys  into  the 
Bed  Sea. 

And  tfiereitH^  l^sat  proverb  to  eut  an  iathmns,  that  is,  to 
^'ate  great  pains^  and  effect  nothing,  alludeth  not  unto  lids 
attempt,  but  is  by  Erasmus  applied  unto  several  other ;  as 
that  undertaking  of  ike  Cnimans  to  cut  their  isthmns,  but 
specially  that  of  Oormth  so  imsucoesfifiilly  aifctempted  by 
Biaiy  emperors.  The  Cnidians  were  deterred  by  the  peremp- 
^17  dissuasion  of  Apollo,  plaiiJy  commanding  them  to  desist, 
for  if  Gk»d  had  thovight  it  fit,  he  wiould  have  made  that 
QOTmtry  an  island  at  first.  But  this,  p&ikBi^  will  not  be 
thought  a  reasonable  disoooragement  unto  the  activitf  of 
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those  spirits  whicli  endeavour  to  advantage  nature  by  art, 
and  upon  good  grounds  to  promote  any  part  of  the  universe  ; 
nor  will  the  ill  success  of  some  be  made  a  sufficient  deter- 
ment unto  others,  who  know  that  many  learned  men  aflBinn, 
that  islands  were  not  from  the  be^ning,  that  many  have 
been  made  since  by  art,  that  some  isthmuses  have  been  eat 
through  by  the  sea,  and  others  cut  by  the  spade.  And  if 
policy  would  permit,  that  of  Panama,  in  America,  were  most 
worthy  the  attempt,  it  being  but  few  miles  over,  and  would 
open  a  shorter  cut  unto  the  East  Indies  and  China.* 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Of  the  Bed  Sea. 

CoN"TBABT  apprehensions  are  made  of  the  Erythraean  or 
Ited  Sea,  most  apprehending  a  material  redness  therein,  firom 
whence  they  derive  its  common  denomination ;  and  some  so 
lightly  conceiving  hereof,  as  if  it  had  no  redness  at  all,  are 
fain  to  recur  unto  other  originals  of  its  appellation.  Wherein 
to  deliver  a  distinct  account,  we  first  observe  that  without 

^  China.']  Betweene  Panama  and  the  Nombre  de  Dios,  whicli  lyes  on 
bothe  sides  that  strip  of  lande,  the  Spaniards  accompte  about  40  miles 
at  most;  but  the  Spaniard  enjoying  both  those  havens,  and  conse- 
quentlye  having  the  free  trade  of  both  seas  without  conivalitye  of  other 
nations  (which  yf  that  passage  were  open  would  not  longe  bee  his  alone), 
will  never  endure  such  an  attempt,  and  for  that  cause  hath  fortified 
bothe  those  havens  soe  stronglye  that  hee  may  enjoye  this  proprielye 
without  controule.  But  itt  withall  supposes  that  to  cutt  through  tide 
ridge  of  mountains  which  lies  betweene  those  2  havens  is  impossible,  and 
would  prove  morl^  unfecible  then  that  of  ^gypt,  which  yf  itt  might  be 
compassed  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  these  3  parts  of  the  world 
than  that  of  Panama,  and  nearer  by  1000  leagues  to  us,  the  remotest 
kingdome  trading  to  the  East  Indyes. —  Wr. 

This  long  projected  intercourse  with  the  East  Indies  seems — ^under  the 
present  enterprising  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  be  in  a  £ur  way  of  accomplish- 
ment. Letters  thither  having  been  actually  sent  off  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean mail  in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  Pacna  has  sent  to  M.  Brunei 
requesting  his  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  improvement 
in  the  channel  of  the  Nile ;  and  one  of  our  British  engineers,  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, who  has  the  conduct  of  a  railway  constructing  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  has  been  created  a  Bey  of  Eg3rpt. 
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conaderation  of  colour  it  is  named  the  Arabian  Oulph. 
The  Hebrews,  who  had  best  reason  to  remember  it,  do  call 
it  Zuph,  or  the  weedy  sea,**  because  it  was  full  of  sedge,  or 
they  found  it  so  in  their  passage.  The  Mahometans,  who 
«e  now  lords  thereof,  do  know  it  by  no  other  name  than 
the  Gulph  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia. 

The  stream  of  antiquity  deriveth  its  name  from  King 
Erythrus,  so  sHghtly  conceiving  of  the  nominal  deduction 
m)m  redness,  that  tney  plainly  deny  there  is  any  such  acci- 
dent in  it.  The  words  of  Curtius  are  plainly  beyond  evasion : 
Ah  Urythro  rege  inditum  est  nomen,  propter  quod  ignari 
^^yhere  aquas  credunt.  Of  no  more  obscurity  are  the  words 
of  Philostratus,  and  of  later  times,  Sabellicus ;  Stulte  per- 
*««W7?i  est  vulgo  rubras  alieuhi  esse  maris  aquas,  quin  ab 
-Erythro  rege  nomen  pelago  inditvm.  Of  this  opinion  was 
^^^as  Corsalius,  Pliny,  Solinus,  Dio  Cassius,  who  although 
™f7  denied  not  all  redness,  yet  did  they  rely  upon  the 
original  from  King  Erythrus. 

Others  have  fallen  upon  the  like,  or  perhaps  the  same 
«wiceit  under  another  appellation,  deducing  its  name  not 
from  King  Erythrus,  but  Esau  or  Edom,  whose  habitation 
J^upon  the  coasts  thereof.*  Now  Edom  is  as  much  as 
%tlirus,  and  the  Eed  Sea  no  more  than  the  Idumean,  from 
ynence  the  posterity  of  Edom  removing  towards  the  Medi- 
•^winean  coast,  accqrding  to  their  former  nomination  by 
the  Greeks,  were  called  Phcenicians,  or  red  men,  and  from  a 
P«o^^  and  colony  of  theirs,  an  island  near  Spain  was  by 
the  Greek  describers  termed  Erythra,  as  is  declared  by 
Strabo  and  Solinus. 

*  More  exactly  hereof  Bocbartus  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

w«  Vieedy^  sea."]  Brace  however  says  that  he  never  saw  a  weed  in 
tt:  and  attnbutes  this  name  to  the  phuita  of  coral  with  which  it 
NHnmds. 

"  Heb.  xi.  29,  commonly  called  the  Red  Sea.  But  this  is  a  vulgar 
^^i  and  the  appellation  rather  arose  from  its  proper  name  Mare 
^3'*«»WiMii,  which  (the  commentators  say)  was  derived  from  king  Ery- 
^'^  nndoubtedly  the  same  with  Esau  and  Edom,  who  was  a  red 
'^^''^-so  Grotiufl  and  others.  It  is  caUed  by  Moses,  at  Exod.  xv.  22, 
^^3  0*,  the  weedy  sea^  and  such  the  accounts  of  modem  tourists, 
^  Kiebuhr  and  others  (see  Huruen),  testify  it  to  be.  But  whether 
^^  weeds  give  a  colour  to  it,  so  as  to  originate  the  name  Eed  Sea.,  is, 
1  ^drik,  very  doubtful." — Bloomfidd,  Beceimo  SyiMpHca,  in  loc. 

TOL.  n.  K 
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Very  manj,  onaiirting  the  nominal  ilerivation,  do  Test  in 
the  grofl6  Had  literal  cooo&ptixm.  thereof,  wprehcaidijag  apesl 
ledneaa  and  conataBt  eokHir  >&f  parta.  OxWlueh  'OpiaaiMMi  aue 
also  thej  irhioh  hold,  the  9^  ipeeeiTeith  a  red  atad  mi&ioiis 
tuBctme  from  spiiuga,  wells,  «aid  eurvento  that  £ill  into  it ; 
and  of  the  same  belief  wpe  probably  masT  CliriBtiainB,  wba 
eosicemBig  the  passage  of  the  Isnaeutee  tmroiigh  the  jtea  to 
hsTO  been  the  type  of  b^tism,  aeoenduiiig  to  that  of  4^e 
n^ostlle,  ^^  All  w^re  baptioea  unto  Moaee  in  l^e  eloud,  axkd  m 
itte  aea,^'(^  for  the  better  vetKaabkaceiof  the  bkod  of  Ohriat, 
ibef  miling]^  reoeived  it  in  H^  apfMEdbtension  of  j^edneas,  and 
a  co^Yur  Agreeable  unto  its  siyaterj ;  aooflvdoBg  tmto  tkst  -of 
Anstba^t  Sifnifiemi  tmxm  illud  rv^^rmm  impUmmm  Chntti^ 
wide  nobk  hafikmu9  Ck0iHi,  ^m  mm^wm  dtrit^  tHm-- 
nertthuF 

But  divers  anodenis  net  eonttdering  tiiese  oaneeptunia,  aad 
appealing  unto  the  teatamenj  of  leense,  have  at  last  deterBai!iied 
the  point,  concluding  a  redness  liesein,  but  not  m  the  fiense 
reeei^wd.  Stir  Walter  .Ealeigh,  ieem  Ms  ^wn  and  Bcotugal 
obserratioKis,  dot^  place  the  redness  of  the  aea  in  the  reftsetkin 
from  i^ed  islands,  mA  tbe  redness  of  the  eainy&  at  the  bottom , 
wheneifi  coral  ^rows  i^erj  plentifiidly,  and  frosxi  wh^iee  in 
^reat  fibundttnee  it  ss  ifaraiisported  into  Europe.  The  'Observa- 
tions of  Albu^vier^tte,  amd  St^hamis  de  €hsm>  (as,  firom 
JoluuDnes  de  Bahares,  Eerwin  Atiib  de  Cordova  celatetfe),  detiye 
this  redness  from  the  colonr  c^  t^  sand  and  acgillous  earth 
at  the  bottom,  for  being  a  shallow  sea,  while  it  rolleth  to  and 
fro,  there  jippeaneth  reebess  ^^^oa  tbe  vatear,  which  k  HWHst 
discernible  in  sunny  and  windy  weather,  -But  that  this  is  no 
more  than  a  seeming  redness,  he  confirmeth  by  an  experiment: 
for  in  the  reddest  part  talking  up  a.  vessel  of  water,  it  differed 
XKit  from  the  oompilexaan  of  oilier  «ea&  Kbr  as  this  edoiviir  dis-- 
severable  in  every  place  of  •ttaat  sea,  for,  us  he  ailiso  observed, 
in  some  places  it  is  very  green,  in  others  white  and  yello"w^, 
aeeording  to  the  colour  of  the  earth  or  sand  at  tlie  bottom. 
And  BO  may  Fhiloetratus  be  laade  <out,  wben  he  .«aath,  t3us 
sea  is  bine ;  or  Belonins  denying  this  redness,  beeaune  be 
behdd  not  that  colour  about  Suez ;  or  when  OorsaEus  at  I3ie 
mouth  thereof  could  jvot  discover  the  same. 

> 

*  1  Oar.  K.  -2,  i*  Avff,  vAJsLmmem, 
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Kow  aJidioBgh  we  htofe  enquiifed  l^e  graimd  of  rednegs  in 
this  Be&,  jet  ore  we  mot  fulij  satusfied.  Far  (what  is  forgot 
hj  many,  and  known  hj  lew)  there  is  another  Bed  Sea,  whose 
name  we  pretend  not  to  make  out  from  these  principles,  that 
is,  the  Persian  Gulph  or  Bay,  which  dividetn  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  shore,  as  Pliny  hath  described  it.  Mare  rubrwn 
w  duos  dividitur  smut,  is.  qui  cA  Oriente  est,  Persicns  appeU 
latur;  or,  as  Solinus  expresseth  it.  Qui  ab  Oriente  esty 
Persietts  appellatnr,  ex  adverso  unde  Arabia  est,  Arahicus  ; 
i^eeetio  ass^iteth  Bukba,  Ocfcelius,  md  many  more.  And 
^^iflrafare  thene  im  no  dbmirdffcym  Strain,  wiien  he  delivereth 
^  l^gjm  «id  Eimhcates  do  &11  into  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
HeouiB&afl  ie  Cosoof^  jwitif  de&ndeth  his  ocraaitryiaain 
Seneca  ia  that  expresiion : — 

Bit  qui  renatum  proraus  excipiens  diem 
Tepidmn  Rnbextti  Tigrm  iminifloeifc  freto. 

K«r  hath  only  the  Persian  Sea  reeeivad  the  same  ncnne 
^  ^e  Axa^ian,  but  what  is  strange  and  msdt  oenfouRds 
tke^atixketkm^  the  name  theredT  is  akd  derived  horn  Kbkg 
^S^tbrus,  wlio  was  eone^iFed  to  he  biJiied  in  an  iaiand  of 
w^Bea,  as  Diaaysuis,  A&r,  Cujrtins,  aaid  Siudas  do  deliver . 
^^l&eh  were  of  no  less  probability  than  the  oti^r,  if  (as  with 
iksame  juii^korsStDal»o  acffinEieth)^  he  wm»  buried  near  Ciura- 
^)!ttBia,  bondesdng  npesi  ihe  Persian  Oulph.  Aaftd  if  his  tomb 
^ttseen  by  Neardms,  vb  was  not  so  Ijlcely  to  be  in  the  Aral^an 
'6^^ ;  for  we  read  that  from  the  riyer  Indus  he  csiiiae  unto 
^mmier,  ait  Babylon,  some  &w  da^  before  h&s  death. 
Sim  Babylon  was  seated  iq>on  the  riyer  Euphrates,  which 
'^  into  the  Persiaa  Otilph ;  and  therefore,  however  the 
f^tia  expreaseth  at  in  Stx&bo,  that  Nearchus  suf^ed  mneh 
m  tike  Ai^ian  SiBue,  yat  is  the  original  Koikwos  ireptfucoc,  that 
^  the  GuJfih  .<af  Persia. 

That  ithere£»e  the  fied  Sea,  or  Arabiaa  G-ulph,  received 
its  name  from  personal  derivalwDB,  though  probable,  is  but 
^Miertain;  that  both  the  seas  of  c^e  mme  should  ha^e  one 
^BMfiOB  denemiDstor,  kss  {>robable;  thai  there  is  a  gross 
fAdaaterial  redskess  m  eit^^,  not  to  be  affirmed ;  that  there 
li  an  en^hatieal  «r  appearing  i!«daess  ia  one,  not  well  to  be 
isBied.    Audi  tiats  is  suftcieot  to  make  neod  the  alk^giory  of 

in  lUs4isti&ct]<»3Mgr  i^jiifitify  the  luVB 
N  2 
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of  the  Black  Sea,  given  unto  Pontus  Euxinus ;  the  name  of 
Xanthus,  or  the  Yellow  Eiver  of  Phrjgia;  and  the  name  of 
Mar  Vermeio,  or  the  Eed  Sea  in  America. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Of  the  Blackness  of  Negroes. 

It  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense,  have  proved  obscure  unto 
the  understanding ;  but  even  in  proper  and  appropriate  ob- 
jects, wherein  we  affirm  the  sense  cannot  err,  the  faculties  of 
reason  most  often  fail  us.    Thus  of  colours  in  general^  under 
whose  gloss  and  varnish  all  things  are  seen,  few  or  none  Have 
yet  beheld  the  true  nature,  or  positively  set  down  their  ineon- 
trollable  causes.  Which  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture 
of  the  elements,  others  to  the  graduality  of  opacity  and  light, 
they  have  left  our  endeavours  to  grope  them  out  by  twilight, 
and  by  darkness  almost  to  discover  that  whose  existence  is 
evidenced  by  light.     The  chemists  have  laudably  reduiced 
their  causes  unto  sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  had  they 
made  it  out  so  well  in  this  as  in  the  objects  of  smell  and  taste, 
their  endeavours  had  been  more  acceptable :  for  whereas  they 
refer  sapor  tmto  salt,  and  odor  unto  sulphur,  they  vary  much 
-concemiug  colour ;  some  reducing  it  unto  mercury ;  some  to 
-sulphur ;  others  unto  salt.    Wherein  iudeed  the  last  conceit 
doth  not  oppress  the  former ;  and  though  sulphur  seem  to 
-carry  the  master-streke,  yet  salt  may  have  a  strong  co-opera- 
tion.    For  beside  the  fixed  and  terrestrious  salt,  there  is  in 
natural  bodies  a  sal  nitre  referring  unto  sulphur ;  there  is 
:also  a  volatile  or  armoniack  salt  retaining  unto  mercunr  ;  by 
ivhich  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  are  sensibly  qualified,  and 
receive  degrees  of  lustre  or  obscurity,  supemciality  or  pro- 
fundity, fixation  or  volatility. 

Their  general  or  first  natures  being  thus  obscure,  there 
will  be  greater  difficulties  in  their  particular  discoveries  ;  for 
being  farther  removed  firom  their  simplicities,  they  fall  into 
more  complexed  considerations ;  and  so  require  a  subtiler  act 
of  reason  to  distinguish  and  call  forth  their  natures.  Thus 
although  a  man  understood  the  general  nature  of  colours,  yet 
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were  it  no  easy  problem  to  resolve,  why  grass  is  green  ?  "Why 
garlic,  molyes,  and  porrets  have  white  roots,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  black  seeds  ?  Why  several  docks  and  sorts  of  rhubarb 
with  yellow  roots,  send  forth  purple  flowers  ?  Why  also  from 
lactory  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white  and  lacteous  juice 
dispersed  through  every  part,  there  arise  flowers  blue  and 
yellow  ?  moreover,  beside  the  special  and  first  digressions 
ordained  from  the  creation,  which  might  be  urged  to  salve 
the  variety  in  every  species,  why  shall  the  marvel  of  Peru 
produce  its  flowers  of  dlflerent  colours,  and  that  not  once,  or 
constantly,  but  every  day,  and  variously  ?  Why  tulips  of  one 
colour  produce  some  of  another,  and  running  through  almost 
all,  should  stiU  escape  a  blue?^  And  lastly,  why  some  men,  yea 
and  they  a  mighty  and  considerable  part  of  mankind,  should 
first  acquire  and  still  retain  the  gloss  and  tincture  of  black- 
ness ?  Which  whoever  strictly  enquires,  shall  find  no  less  of 
darkness  in  the  cause,  than  in  the  effect  itself ;  there  arising 
unto  examination  no  such  satisfactory  and  unquarreliable  rea- 
sons, as  may  confirm  the  causes  generally  received,  which  are 
hut  two  in  number ; — ^the  heat  and  scorch  of  the  sun,  or  the 
curse  of  God  on  Cham  and  his  posterity. 

The  first  was  generally  received  by  the  ancients,  who  in 
obscurities  had  no  higher  recourse  than  unto  nature ;  as  may 
appear  by  a  discourse  concerning  this  point  in  Strabo :  by 
Anstotle  it  s^ems  to  be  impHed,  in  those  problems  which  en- 
quire, why  the  sun  makes  men  black,  and  not  the  fire  ?  why 
it  whitens  wax,  yet  blacks  .the  skin  ?  by  the  word  Ethiops 
itself,  applied  to  the  memorablest  nations  of  negroes,  that  is, 
of  a  burnt  and  torrid  countenance.  The  fancy  of  the  fable 
infers  also  the  antiquity  of  the  opimon ;  which  deriveth  the 
complexion  fix)m  the  deviation  of  the  sun :  and  the  conflagra- 
tion of  all  things  under  Phaeton.  But  this  opinion,  though 
generally  embraced,  was  I  perceive  rejected  by  Aristobulus,  a 
very  ancient  geographer,  as  is  discovered  by  Strabo.  It  hath 
been  doubted  by  several  modem  writers,  particularly  by 
Ortelius  ;  but  amply  and  satisfactorily  discussed  as  we  know 
by  no  man.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  a  full  delivery 
hereof,  declaring  the  grounds  of  doubt,  and  reasons  of  denial, 

^  shotdd  still  escape  a  hlue."]  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  in  his  Panorama  of 
Nature,  p.  619,  that  shells  are  of  almost  all  colours  but  blue.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  the  effecta  of  salt  water  on  that  colour. — J^, 
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which  righilj  undentood,  may^if  ii«t  overtlicoir,  yet  dsewdly 
shake  the  aecunty  of  this  a«BeriioKL 

And  first,  maiiY  whieh  eountenaace  the  opmeai  ijEk  tina 
reaeon,  do  taeithr  and.  npon  conaeqnenee  o^^erthroir  ill  in 
anothev.  Fot  wmltt  thej  make  the  rker  Senega  to  diciiiid 
and  bound  the  Moor*,  so  that  <»&  the  south  side  tfaey  sre 
bkek^  on  the  ether  odIj  tawny,,  tfaej  iu^ly  a  seecet  caiuniity 
herein  from  the  air,,  place,  er  liveT ;  and  seem  not  to  devive 
it  &om  the  sq%  the  e&cts  of  whoae  activity  are  not  precipft^ 
tously  abrapted,  bat  gradnially  proeeed  to  their  eessatioiui^ 

Secoaidly,  if  we  a£Sirin  that  tlus  e£fect  proceeded,  cr  ae  -ymec 
will  not  be  backward  to  concede,  it  ma^  be  adf  aoced  asuL 
fomented  &om  the  fervoBr  of  the  sun' ;  yet  do  we  not  faetelyyr 
discover  a  principle  smffieient  to  decide  the  ^oeBfai^itcotutBTXit^ 
ing  other  animalB  ;  nor  doth  he  that  t£firmeth  that  hcaL 
m^es  man  black,.  aff(H*d  a  reastm  why  other  anianhi  in  tisa 
same  habitations  maintain  a  eanstamt  and  agseeable  hiie 
those  in  other  part%  as  lions,  elephants,  earned  si 
ostriches,  which,  though  in  Ethiopia^  in  the  disadinmtage  oC 
two  summers,,  and  perpendiciilar  rays  of  the  sun,  do  jek  nudfia 
good  the  complexion  of  their  species,  and  hold  a  eoloonJile 
correspondence  unto  those  in  milder  regions.    J^ow  did  tliis 
complexion  proceed  from  heat  in  man,  the  same  would  he 
€omBuinieated  unto>  other  amimafa,  which  equally  paariieq»fce 
the  influence  of  the  common  ag^t.    Eor  thns  it  is  in  the 
effects  of  cold,  in  regions  far  removed  &om  the  sun;  £br 
« therein  men  are  not  only  of  fair  complexions,  gray-eyed,  and 
of  light  air ;  but  masiy  creatures  exposed  to  the  mr,  deflect 
in  extremity  from  their  nafeural  colours ;  from  brown,  russet^ 
and  black,  receiving  the  complexion  of  winter,  and  tQ]3iiixig> 
perfect  white.    Thus  Olaus  Magnus  relates,  that  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  foxes  begin  to  grow  white ;  thns-Miclio^dEiia 
reportethy  and  we  want  not  ocular  confirmatiodi,  that  haces 
and  partridges  turn  white  in  the  winter ;  and  thus  a  white 
crow,  a  proverbial  rarity  with  us,  is  none  unto  th^a;  but 
thai;  inseparable  accident  of  porphyry  is  separated  in  many- 
hundreds. 

Thirdly,  if  the  fervour  of  the  sun,  or  intemperate  heat  of 
clime  did  solely  occasion  this  complexion,  surely  a  migration 
or  change  thereof  might  cause  a  sensible,  if  not  a  total 
mutation ;  which  notwithstanding  experience  will  not  admit. 
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liaMtatioii»y  emrtaiae  tlleur  kue^  Itotk  in  themBeires,  and  abso 
l^eir  gefi63ratk>n»,  csBBepl^Ukej  mix  wi^  different  complexions; 
n^net^ff^  ootw^Mtodin^ikeie  ooify  succeeds  a  Temiaeian  (^ 
tieir  l^ctores^  tlieve  venuuning  unto  nftny  descents  a  strong 
fkaAaw  ei  ertgizuds,  sad  if  ihej  prmerre  their  copulations 
entire,  they  still  maintain  tkdT  complexions.  As  is  rery 
i^nnarkable  itt  tke  &>m3id(RX8  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  most 
obserraUe  is:  the  Moors  in  Brasiliii,  whi^,  tnuisphmited 
about  axL  btzadiFed  years  post,  contiinne  the  tinetores  of  their 
Others  unto'  ikm  mj.  And  so  l&ewise  fair  or  white  people 
transhi^ed  into"  ho^r  countries  receive  not  impressKms. 
amoimtmg*  to-  tM»  com|>lexion,  as  hath  been  obmrred  in 
man  J  IQeatcfpeKm  who  hffre  Hved  in  the  land  of  ^N^egroesi : 
and  as  ^d^^ardus  Lopez  testiietii  of  the  Spanish  phmta* 
tion9,  tl^a^  thi^  retained  theirnatir^  eomplexions  unto  hia 
dayB. 

Fcifirtbly,  if  the  farvour  oi  the  sun  wi^e  the  sc^  caixise 
horeef  is.  ISthloBla  or  anj  hold  of  !Ne^oes,  it  w^re  alsD  rea!- 
sonabie  thait  inhabitants  of  the  same  laititude,  subjected  unto 
the  name  vieimtjr  of  the  sun,  the  same  diurnal  arch,  and 
dbreetiott  of  its  xays^  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue  and 
eompiexion ;  which  notwithstaBdiiD^  the^  do  not.  !For  the 
iahabitaztts  ef  the  some  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  different 
eompl^tion,  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Gambogia  and  Java ; 
msomnch  that  some  eoneefira  the  N^vo  is  properly  anatiTe 
of  Afiriea,  and  that  those  planes  in  Asia,  inhabited  now  }3j 
Moors,  are  but  the  intmsknis  of  Negroes,  arriying  firrii.  from 
Afriea,  as  we  generaily  eonceiye  of  Madagascsj*,  and  the 
adjoining  ishuids,  who  retain  the  smne  eompJezion  unto  tiua 
mj.  But  this  defect  is  more  remarkable  in  America;  which 
although  subjected  tmto  both  the  tropicks,  yet  are  not  the 
inhabitants  Mack  between,  or  near,  or  under  either :  ndthec 
to  the  southward  in  Braffilia,  €hil%  or  Peru ;  nor  yet  to  the 
northward  in  Hi^Mmioky  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  I^icaragua. 
And  although  in  many  parts  thereof  there  be  at  igxe»Gak 
swarms  of  iCfegioes  serving  under  the  Spaciaxd,  yet  were 
they  aU  transported  from  Afnea^  since  the  d»covery  of 
Columbus ;  wm  are  ]M>t  indigenous  or  proper  natrvea  of 
America. 

rijfthfy,  wo  cannot  ecoelode  this<  ccsaplexion  in  nations 
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firom  the  vicinity  or  habitude  tliej  Hold  unto  the  sun ;  for 
even  in  Africa  they  be  Negroes  under  the  southern  tropick, 
but  are  not  all  of  this  hue  either  under  or  near  the 
northern.  So  the  people  of  Ghualata,  Agades,  Gbramaates, 
and  of  GK)aga,  all  within  the  northern  tropicks,  are  not 
Negroes ;  but  on  the  other  side  Capo  Negro,  Cefala,  and 
Madagascar,  they  are  of  a  jetty  black. 

Now  if  to  salve  this  anomaly  we  say,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  more  powerful  iu  the  southern  Iropick,  because  in  the 
sign  of  Capricorn  fells  out  the  perigeum  or  lowest  place  of 
the  sun  iu  his  eccentric,  whereby  he  becomes  nearer  unto 
them  than  unto  the  other  in  Cancer,  we  shall  not  absolve 
the  doubt.    And  if  any  insist  upon  such  niceties,  and  will 
presume  a  different  effect  of  the  sun,  from  such  a  difference 
of  place  or  vicinity :  we  shall  balance  the  same  with  the 
concernment  of  its  motion,  and  time  of  revolution,  and  say 
he  is  more  powerful  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the 
apogeum :  lor  therein  his  motion  is  slower,  and  so  is  his 
heat  respectively  unto  those  habitations,  as  of  more  dura- 
tion, so  also  of  more  effect.    Por  though  he  absolve  his 
revolution  in  365  days,  odd  hours  and  minutes,   yet  by 
reason  of  eccentricity,  his  motion  is  unequal,  and  his  course 
far  longer  iu  the  northern  semicircle,  th^  iu  the  southern ; 
for  the  latter  he  passeth  in  178  days,  but  the  other  takes 
him  187,  that  is,  nine  days  more.     So  is  his  presence  more 
continued  unto  the  northern  inhabitants ;  and  the  longest 
day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us  than  that  in  Capricorn 
unto  the  southern  habitator.    Beside,  hereby  we  only  infer 
an  inequality  of  heat  iu  different  tropicks,  but  not  an 
equality  of  effects  in  other  parts    subjected  to  the  same* 
Eor  in  the  same  degree,  and  as  near  the  earth  he  makes  his 
revolution  unto  the  American,  whose  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, partake  not  of  the  same  effect.     And  if  herein 
we  seek  a  relief  from  the  dog-star,  we  shall  introduce  an 
effect  proper  unto  a  few,  fi'om  a  cause  common  unto  many : 
for  upon  the  same  grounds  that  star  should  have  as  forcible 
a  power  upon  America  and  Asia ;  and  although  it  be  not 
vertical  unto  any  part  of  Asia,  but  only  passeth  by  Beach, 
in  Terra  Incognita ;  yet  is  it  so  unto  America,  and  verti- 
cally passeth  over  the  habitations  of  Peru  and  Brasilia, 
c    Sixthly,  and  which  is  very  considerable,  there  are  Negroes 
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in  Afiica  beyond  the  southern  tropick,  and  some  so  &r 
removed  from  it,  as  geographically  the  clime  is  not  intem- 
perate, that  is,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  36  of  the 
southern  latitude.  "Whereas  in  the  same  elevation  north- 
ward, the  iahabitants  of  America  are  fair ;  and  they  of 
Europe  in  Candy,  Sicily,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain, 
deserve  not  properly  so  low  a  name  as  tawny. 

Lastly,  whereas  the  Africans  are  conceived  to  be  more 
peculiarly  scorched  and  terrified  from  the  sun,  by  addition  of 
dryness  from  the  soil,  from  want  and  defect  of  water,  it  will 
not  excuse  tbe  doubt.  !For  the  parts  which  the  Negroes 
possess,*  are  not  so  void  of  rivers  and  moisture,  as  is  pre- 
smned ;  for  on  the  other  side  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
in  that  great  tract  called  Zanzibar,  there  are  the  mighty 
rivers  of  Suama,  and  Spirito  Santo ;  on  this  side,  the  great 
river  Zaire,  the  mighty  Nile  and  Niger ;  which  do  not  only 
moisten  and  contemperate  the  air  by  their  exhalations,  but 
i^efresh  and  humectate  the  earth  by  their  annual  inunda- 
tions. Beside  in  that  part  of  Africa,  which  vrith  all  disad- 
vantage is  most  dry  (that  is,  in  situation  between  the 
tropicks,  defect  of  rivers  and  inundations,  as  also  abundance 
of  sands),  the  people  are  not  esteemed  Negroes  ;  and  that 
18  Libya,  which  with  the  G-reeks  carries  the  name  of  all 
•^ca.  A  region  so  desert,  dry,  and  sandy,  that  travellers 
(as  Leo  reports)  are  fain  to  carry  water  on  their  camels ; 
whereof  they  find  not  a  drop  sometime  in  six  or  seven  days, 
let  is  this  country  accounted  by  geographers  no  part  of 
Srra  Ntgrita/rum,  and  Ptolemy  placeth  therein  the  Leuco- 
^thiopes,  or  pale  and  tawny  Moors. 

Now  tbe  groimd  of  this  opinion  might  be  the  visible 
quality  of  blackness  observably  produced  by  heat,  fire,  and 
smoke ;  but  especially  with  the  ancients  the  violent  esteem 
they  held  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  hot  or  torrid  zone ; 
conceiving  that  part  unhabitable,  and  therefore,  ^hat 
people  in  the  vicinities,  or  frontier  thereof,  could  not  escape 
without  this  change  of  their  complexions.  But  how  far 
they  were  mistaken  in  this  apprehension,  modem  geography 
^th  discovered :  and  as  we  have  declared,  there  are  many 
within  this  zone  whose  complexions  descend  not  so  low  as 
^to  blackness.  And  if  we  should  strictly  insist  hereon, 
the  possibility  might  fall  into  question;  that  is,  whether 
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the  hetJii  of  the  suniy  wbose  f^nrour  may  swart  a  fiving  part» 
and  even  blaek  a  dead  or  diiflsolTii^  flesh,  can  yet  m  ««*™^ 
whose  parts  ase  suceeaaive  m&i  m  contkmal  flux,,  prodibee 
this  deep  aad  perfeet  gloaa  of  bkehneM. 

Thua  having  eyineed,  at  least  xaade  dubious,  the  stin  ia 
not  the  author  of  this  Uaekness,  how,<  and  when  this  iaae^ 
ture  first  began  is  yet  a  riddk,  and  posiitmly  to  detenmiMi 
it  BoipasBeth  my  p«temption.  Seeing  there&re  we  eaaaot 
discoyer  what  did  efieet  it,,  it  may  afford;  some  pieee  of 
satiafivctieHL  to  know  what  m^Jti  proeiue  it.  It  may  be 
ihere£n*e  considesed  whether  the  in^ward  use  of  certain,  waters 
OS  Ibimtaias  of  peeuliav  operatkm%  might  not  at  flcst  produce 
the  eifect  in  qpesKdeoi*  For  <^  l^e  ^e  we  haye  records  ia 
Aristotle,  StsaJbo^  and  PliaLy^  who  hath  n^Mide  a  collection 
hefeof,  as  of  two  &uiitaina  in  B€eoti%  the  one  majring  she^ 
white,  the  oth^  blaek  ;  of  the  water  of  Siberia  wlueh  made 
oxen  lidad^  and  ihe  like  effect  it  had  also  upon  men,  dying 
not  only  the  dun,  bat  making  their  hairs  black  aobd  cudef 
This  waa  the  eonceit  of  Aiiatobulua ;  whe  receiyed  so  little 
satisfiMtioa  frcam  the  other  (or  thaifc  it  might  be  caused  by 
heat;,  or  any  kind  of  fire),  thi^  he  eooeeiyed  it  as  ]!eas0nabJi& 
to  impute  the  e&eet  wubo  wat^. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  perpended  wheth^  it  might  not  £sdl 
oat  the  same  way  that  Jaeob'a  caitla  beeame  speckled, 
spotted,  aind  ring-s^raked,  that  is,  by  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  mtagination ;.  winch  produ/ceth  effects  in  the  c<Hieeptioa 
correspondent  unto  the  &ncy  of  the  agenta  in  generation, 
aod  sometimes  assimilatiea  the  idea  of  the  generator  into 
a  reality  in  the  thing  engendered.  For,  hereof  there-  pass 
fcHT  eurrent  many  indisputed  examples ;,  so  in  H^pociates 
we  read  of  one,  that  m>m  an  intuit  yiew  of  a  picture  con- 
ceiyed  a  Negro ;  and  in  the  histmy  of  Hehodore,!^  of  a 
Moorish  queen,  who  upon  aspection  of  the  picture  of 
Andromeda,  conceiyed  and  brought  forth  a  fair  one. 
And  thus  perhaps  might  some  say  was  the  beginning  of 
this  complexion,  induced  first  by  imagination^  which  haying 
once  impregnated  the  seed,  found  afterward  concurrent 
co-operations,  which  were  continued  by  dimes,  whose  con- 
etitution  adyantaged  the  first  impression.  Thus  Plotuuia 
ooDceiyeth  white  peacocks  first  came  in.    Thua  many  opir 

*  Tide  plum  apttd  Tko,  J?immf  ck  virUm  imagimli$m$*. 


^ 
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nion  that  firooi  afl{>eeikm  ef  the  snow,  whicli  ht^h.  sitmg  bL 
northern  legknus,  and  lag\  moimtainB,  hawks,  kites^  bears, 
and  other  creatures  becoaie  white ;  and  by  this  way  Ansidit 
eoQceivedi  the  deril  pro¥ided  they  nevcar  wanted  a  white- 
spotted  ox  in  Egypt  y  for  such  an  one  they  worshipped,  and 
aiBed  Apis. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  ia^sputable  whether  it  m^ht  not  pro- 
ceed horn  suck  a  eause  and  the  like  foundation  of  tincture, 
as  doth  the  blaek  jaimdiee,  which  meeting  with  ooogenecous 
ernes  might  settle  duraUe  inquinations,  and  advance  their 
geaerations  onto  that  hue,  which  were  natural>f  before  but 
a  degree  or  two  below  it.  And  this  transmission  we  ishall 
the  easier  admit  in  colour,  if  we  remember  the  like  hath 
been  effected  in  organical  parts  and  figures ;  the  symmeiary 
whereof  being  casually  or  purposely  perrerted  their  mor- 
boedties  have  vigorously  descended  to  their  posterities,,  and 
that  in  durable  deformities.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
l^tacrocephali,  or  people  with  long  heads,  whereof  Hi|^o- 
ciates*  hath  etearly  delivered  himself:  Cumprimwm  editus  ett 
irfoMy  eapt^  ejus  tenelltun  mambtts  effi/a^wnst^  et  in  lon^itm&ne 
<fdole&eere  eo^^iwt;  hoc  in^ituium  primum  hujvsmodif  naturm 
Mit  vitmm,  $ucee9»m  verb  temporis  in  naitiram  ahiiif  ut 
promk  inHitnio  nihil  amplius  opus  esset ;  semen  enim  ^&n^ 
^  ex  omnihus  corporis  partibus  propewit,  ese  sanis  quidem^ 
Mntm,  esp  nwrbosis  tmrbaswm.  Si  igitwr  ex  cahis  aihi,  ese 
<^i«  easii,  et  ex  diaiorHs,  ut  plwrimunn,  distorii  ^Mimnimr, 
^siemque  vn  eateris  formis  valet  ratio ;  quid  prrohtbet  ewr 
^*on  ex  maeroeephalis  maerocephaU  €^iqntmtur?  Thus  aa 
Aristotle  observeth,  the  deer  of  Arginusa  had  their  ears 
divided;  occ»»oned  at  first  by  slitting  the  ears  of  deer* 
Thus  have  the  Chinese  little  &et,  most  Negroes  great  lips 
^d  flat  noses ;  and  thus  many  Spaniards,  and  Mediter- 
ranean inhabitants,  which  are  of  the  race  of  Barbary  Mooes 
(although  after  frequent  commiiture),  have  not  worm  oat 
the  Camoyst  nose  unto  this  day. 

Artificial  Negroes^  or  Gipsies,  acquire  their  com|dexLon 
1>7  anointing  their  bodies  with  bacon  and  £»t  substances, 
^d  so  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  In  Ghiinea  Moors  and 
others,  it  liath  been  observed,  that  they  frequently  moisten 
their  skins  with  fat  and  oily  materials,  to  temper  tne  irksome 
*  DeAere^AqiiMi  ttLocU.  t  FlfttNoee; 
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diyness  thereof  from  the  parching  rays  of  the  sun.  Whe- 
ther this  practice  at  first  had  not  some  efficacy  toward  this 
complexion,  may  also  be  consi^ered.^ 

Lastly,  if  we  stiU  be  urged  to  particularities,  and  such  as 
declare  how,  and  when  the  seed  of  Adam  did  first  receive 
this  tincture ;  we  may  say  that  men  became  black  in  the 
same  manner  that  some  foxes,  squirrels,  lions,  first  turned 
of  this  complexion,  whereof  there  are  a  constant  sort  in 
divers  countries ;  that  some  choughs  came  to  have  red  legs 
and  bills ;  that  crows  became  pied.*  All  which  mutations, 
however  they  began,  depend  on  durable  foundations ;  and 
such  as  may  continue  for  ever.  And  if  as  yet  we  must 
farther  define  the  cause  and  manner  of  thisjmutation,  we 
must  confess,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  are 
decided  by  history,  if  their  originals  and  first  beginnings 
escape  a  due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obscurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  unto  a  resolution. 
Thus  if  you  deduct  the  administration  of  angels,  and  that 
they  dispersed  th^  creatures  into  all  parts  after  the  flood, 
as  they  had  congregated  them  into  Noah's  ark  before,  it 
will  be  no  easy  question  to  resolve,  how  several  sorts  of 
animals  were  first  dispersed  into  islands,  and  almost  how 
any  into  America.  How  the  venereal  contagion  began  in 
that  part  of  the  earth,  since  history  is  silent,  is  not  easily 
resolved  by  philosophy.  For  whereas  it  is  imputed  unto 
anthropophagy,  or  the  eating  man's  flesh,  that  cause  hath 
been  common  unto  many  other  counties,  and  there  have 
been  cannibals  or  men-eaters  in  the  three  other  parts  of  the 
world,  if  we  credit  the  relations  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  aad 
Phny.  And  thus  if  the  favourable  pen  of  Moses  had  not 
revealed  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  positively  declared 
their  division  at  Babel ;  our  disputes  concerning  their 
beginning  had  been  without  end,^  and  I  fear  we  must  have 
left  the  hopes  of  that  decision  unto  Elias.* 

*  £Ha8  cvm  venerit,  solvet  dvhmm. 

®  Artificial  Negroes,  <fcc.]    First  added  in  the  3rd  edition. 

^  some  chmghSf  <j&c.]  This,  however,  is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the 
varietiea  existing  among  different  in'dividuals  of  the  same  species.  The 
chough  and  the  pied  crow  are  distinct  species. — ^The  former  {Conms 
gracida)  has  always  red  legs  and  bills ;  the  latter  Corvus  caryocatactes) 
is  alvjays  "pied. 

*  had  mt  reveaUd  the  confusion,  dsc]    The  question  which  forms  the 
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And  if  any  will  yet  insist,  and  urge  the  question  &rther 
still  upon  me,  I  shall  be  enforced  unto  divers  of  the  like 

sobjectof  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  appears  tome  to  be  very 
much  of  the  same  class  as  those  adverted  to  in  the  present  passage : 
questions  ntterly  incapable  of  solution,  in  the  absence  of  positive  infor- 
mation. We  know  tne  proximate  cause  of  the  different  complexions 
existing  among  the  blacker  and  tawny  varieties  of  the  hmnan  rstib,  to 
l)eihe  different  hues  of  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  rete 
wiKotttm;  but  as  to  the  originating  cause,  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at 
even  a  probable  conjecture.  There  have  existed  various  opinions  as  to 
the  original  complexion  of  mankind.  Not  only  have  the  Negroes  deemed 
tiiemselves  the  "  fiurer/'  describing  the  devil  and  all  terrible  objects  as 
being  white  ; — but  they  have  contended  that  our  first  progenitor  was, 
like  themselves,  black.  Job  Ben  Solomon,  an  Afirican  prince,  when  in 
^^D^and,  was  in  company  with  Dr.  Watts.  The  Dr.  enquiring  of  him 
^J  he  smd  his  countrymen  were  black,  since  Adam  was  white  ?  Job 
*Mwered,  "How;  you  know  Adam  white  ?  We  think  Adam  black  ; 
^  we  ask  how  you  came  to  be  white  ?"  A  question  which  it  is  not 
probable  the  Dr.  was  able  to  answer. — Mo.  Rev,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  641. 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  work  On  Taste,  p.  15,  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  Adam  in  Paradise  was  an  African  Black//  Dr.  Pritchard  has  also 
endeavoured  to  show  that  all  men  were  originally  Negroes.  Blumen- 
bach  on  the  other  hand  supposes  the  original  to  have  been  Caucasian. 
'Uie  influence  of  climate  has  been  the  most  generally  assigned  cause  of 
thebhMikness  of  Negroes, — by  some  of  the  greatest  naturalists  both  in 
Jicient  and  modem  times  ;  for  example  by  Pliny,  Buffon,  Smith,  and 
Bliuneubach.  But  it  is  a  theory  which  surely  a  careful  investigation  of 
"Cts  will  be  sufficient  to  overthrow.  In  addition  to  our  author's 
observations  to  this  effect,  see  those  of  the  English  editors  of  Owner** 
^^*iinalJK^ingdomf  voL  i.  p.  174. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  as  to  the  originating  cause  of  the  varieties  in  the 
b^maii  race  confined  to  the  mere  question  of  complexion.  It  extends 
to  the  variations  in  hair  and  beard — ^to  the  configuration  of  the  head — 
^  the  character  and  expression  of  coimtenance — ^the  stature  and 
^ynunetry  of  the  body — and  to  the  still  more  important — differences  in 
floral  and  intellectual  character.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  exercise 
^genuity  as  to  the  reasons  of  these  particular  variations  ?  We  see  that 
the  niost  astonishing  variety  pervades  and  adorns  the  whole  range  of 
^'^tion.  Let  us  be  content  to  resolve  it  into  the  highest  cause  to  which 
we  can  ascend,  the  will  of  that  Being  who  has  thus  surrounded  himself 
^th  the  glory  of  his  own  works. 

7  sabjoin  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Brayley,  bearing  on  a  part  of  the 
«uWect. 

ui  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Stark,  on  thq  influence  of  colour  on 
beat  and  odours,  pubHshed  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1838,  are  contained 
^^"""^  observations  and  experiments  which  tend  to  throw  considerable  light 
^n  this  subject.  Dr.  Franklin,  it  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
PH^j  from  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  coloured  cloths  on  the 
^iption  of  heat,  drew  the  oondumon,  *'  that  black  dothes  are  not  so 
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natfurey  irberein  perhaps  I  shall  reodre  no  greAter  satisfac* 
tioib  I  shall  demaad  how  the  camels  of  Baetria  came  to 
have  two  bunches  on  their  backs,  whereas  the  camels  of 
Arabia  in  all  illations  have  but  one  ?  How  oxen  in  some 
eountries  began  and  contbiife  gibbous  or  bunch-faaeiked  ? 
What  way  those  many  <ii€er^it  gitapeSy  colours,  hairs,  oad 
natures  of  dogs  came  in?*  How  mej  of  some  countries 
became  depilouja,  and  without  any  hair  at  all,  whereas  sonike 
s<u:ts  IB  exK^ess  abound  therewith  ?  JUaw  the  Zndiaii  kaee 
eaoae  to  fa«7e  a  long  tail,  whereas  that  paat  in  odiers  a4;tains 


fit  to  wear  in  ft  hxA  mmny  t£amd»  «r  matnn  at  wKifo  &aBi,  becsnse  in 
0Ufiih  dotiiOB  the  body  is  more  beated  bgr  the  suix,  wben  we  ^ralk  abnoad 
juwi  toe  »t  the  same  tine  heated  bj  £he  flKerene;.  vhieh  double  best  is 
-apt  to  hrifig  on  piotrid,  dangeroiu  nsvegn ;"  thst  Midiera  .and  seamicii  in 
tn^ical  fiEsaa^  ahonld  have  a  white  wiufenDi ;  that  irhite  hats  slMndd 
he  n^enesaUy  'v^em  in  Bummer ;  and  that  g^tnten  waUa  for  fruit  trees 
would  abeorh  mofie  heat  firera  hemg  Uackened. 

^  Count  BuBoford  aad  Sir  EthL  Hone,  on  the  eootcary/'  Dr.  Stark 
ODotinoed,  ''oome  to  a  eeneiuMon  «atiMd[j  the  xiwne  of  this.  1%^ 
■oouat  asseztiy  that  if  he  w-ene  oaJiled  upon  to  live  ma Tety  warm  eshuoKte, 
he  woiM.  Uaeken  his  ekin  or  wear  a  hUek^diirt;  and  fiur  Everasd,  from 
direct  ^xfMviments  on  hiixMelf  and  en  a  'S^gto*B  akin,  lajs  it  down  as 
evideniv  ^  that  the  power  of  the  ffun'i  xajn  to  ooorah  ihe  skuie  of  aDiooi^ 
18  destTOTied  when  af)|)dAed  to  a  dark  8az&ce|^  ^Aovtgk  tbeahaoliLte  best, 
in  oomaefiieBioe  of  tiie  abflorptaon  of  the  xa^  if  ^neater.*  Bar  fimu^ 
■pbxj  Dkvj  ezplauM  thus  &ct  by  uf^ng,  '  tikat  the  ndiaaiit  he»t  in  the 
mm*'»  rays  it  eoeverted  into  eensifale  hewL*  With  all  delerenoe  io  tbe 
opinion  of  this  great  man,  it  by  no  meand  -expluBs  why  the  sarbco  of 
the  akm  was  kept  eoso^paga^rtfy  oool.  From  the  residt  ef  the<ezperi- 
mentv  detailed  (in  Dr«  Stark's  jpaper)«  it  is  «7ideQt»  that  if  a  hiaek  asr- 
UoB  abeorbs  oa^orie  in  gveateet  quantity,  it  aleo  ginrei  it  a«tt  hi  the  stMOie 
piK>porttfiiifi;  and  tbm  a  obtimlaibion  of  heat  is  as  it  were  eetaUslwd, 
eekulated  to  pmnote  ^e  tafleiMJiUe  pinnpiratioB,  and  to  ke^  the  body 
«Qel.  This  view  is  leenfinaed  by  the  ohMnred  £Mt  ^  the  jstran^r 
odonr  >ezhaled  bj  the  hodiee  of  Mack  people." — Br. 

*  Whmt  way  thote  fMtn%  ^c]  Bcnr«  Mr.  White^  in  hie  deiUigktfiil 
J^a/t$uni  ffiatarff  of  Selkormt,  deeenihae  a  very  «uievs  Weed  of  edible 
do^i  fimm  Ofah»^^fliich  as  are  finttened  in  tibat  ommUyiot  tiiepiirpoBe 
of  being  eaten :  they  are  about  the  ctae  of  a  laoderate  spaaiel ;  of  a> 
pale  jr^w  e(dom%  with  ooaise  bnitling  hair  on  their  loAckB^  sharp 
upright  ears,  and  peaked  heads,  which  give  them  a  very  fox-like  appiiM 
anee.  They  hark  nindi  in  a  short,  thi^  amiaec;  liheiosDes ;  andnave 
a  anriy  aatege  demeMiQvx;  lake  their  aaoeafaMoiy  which  am  not  doBiaB- 
tioated,*  b«t  hnd  up  in  alaes,  vpbere  they  «M  «Bd  Car  the  taUe  with  riee- 
neaa  and  ether  fariniwflewr  food."  On  the  siOject  ef  eaniee  Twisties 
6br  W.  Jecduie  in  a  note  Tdfan  te  ^'eoaoe  Tery  hitetestiBg  nhnni  iiB<iaiiii 
in  the  fiAh  nanhar  «f  the  JWwi2  <^  .4f99MNm^  l^  Kr.  J.  W9«M.» 
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90  izigber  tiian  a  S(nxt  ?  How  ike  hogs  of  1117m,  whieh 
Arisbotle  upeaks  o^  beosme  solipedes  or  whole-hoofed^ 
vbereaA  m  other  fwri^^  they  aee  DiBulooiiB,  and  desenbed 
«feivei^oo&d,  bj  Ood  faim»e]f  ?  AM  whifih,  with  maoy 
^tlierBy  mvsfc  needs  aeem  etemge  unto  those  thai;  hold  there 
were  lra.t  two  ^of  i^e  imciesa  soit  in  ihe  ark ;  and  are  foieed 
to  vedxiee  these  yarieties  to  vrkDomn  origiiudfl. 

However  therefore  this  complexion  was  first  acMjaared,  it 
is  evidently  maintained  by  generation,  and  by  the  tincture 
of  the  skin  as  a  spermatical  part  traduced  from  father  unto 
son ;  so  that  they  which  are  etasmgers  contract  it  not,  and 
the  natives  which  transmigrate,  amit  it  not  without  com- 
mixture, and  that  after  divers  generations.  And  this 
tffection  (if  ifee  story  w«re  true)  might  woiid«fttIly  be  con- 
Snnedy  l>y  what  Maginus  and  otiiers  relate  of  ihe  emperor 
ef  BtMopa,  or  Prester  John,  who,  derived  from  Solomon, 
IB  not  yert  descended  into  the  hiie  of  his  country,  but 
Temains  a  Htdatto,  that  is,  of  a  mongrel  complexion  uaxto 
Una  daj.  Kow  although  we  eoneeive  this  blackness  to  be 
SCTmuUy  yet  are  we  not  of  Herodotus'  ecme^t,  i^at  their 
teed  X3  l>lack.  An  <^nmon  kmg  ago  rejected  by  Aristol^, 
«id  smee  by  Benae  and  enquiry.  His  assertion  against  the 
Ittstosnaai  was  probable,  that  all  seed  was  white;  that  is, 
wilhent  great  controversy  in  viviparouB  animals,  and  sueb 
as  hme  testicles,  or  prepanng  Tessda,  wherein  it  receives 
a  manifest  dedfbation.  And  not  only  in  them,  but  (for 
ought  I  know)  in  fishes,  not  abating  the  aeed  of  plants ; 
irhereof  at  least  in  most,  't^uragh  the  flidn  and  covering  be 
Vkok,  j^  is  tibe  «ieed  and  fruoti^dB^  part  not  ao :  aamav 
be  •obaerved  in  the  aeeda  «f  onioDB,  j^^ny,  and  basil. 
MoKt  controrerinble  it  seems  in  the  spawn  of  frogs  and 
lobeterSy  whei^eof  notwithstanding  at  the  very  fir%  the 
w^KKu  la  white,  «ciDia:aetmg  by  degrees  a  bfafknesa,  answer- 
aUe  in  the  ^eme  ua&e  the  eoloyr  of  the  ah^  m  the  odbter 
itato  the  porwigle  or  tadpole ;  that  is^  that  azdimai  which 

'  im  oikerjiWittJ]  "N&i  lajjl,  &r  about  Axig,  1*625,  at  a  &dBn  i  miles 
inn  WiBfibestei;,  I  bebeld  wiiJk  veader  a  aaki  lieard  of  swiii«,  whale 
koM,  and  talkr  tb«n  .asf  tfttier  itbafe  «v6r  I  iave. — Wr. 

Im  mBmuBtX  et  ik»  <fti:wripitf>g  in  tbiUi  pacagrapb,  the  flane  ^ror  h»& 
been  oommittedj  as  in  that  of  the  "chough^'  and  ** j^atdGBem,"  jmt 
before ;  viz.  the  confounding  of  Bpecies  with  varieties. 
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first  proceedeth  from  it.  And  thus  may  it  also  be  in  the 
generation  and  sperm  of  Negroes ;  that  being  first  and  in 
its  naturals  white,  but  upon  separation  of  parts,  accidents 
before  invisible  become  apparent ;  there  arising  a  shadow 
or  dark  efflorescence  in  the  outside,  whereby  not  only 
their  legitimate  and  timely  births,  but  their  abortions  are 
also  dusky,  before  they  have  felt  the  scorch  and  fervor  of 
the  sun. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

Of  the  same, 

A.  SECOiO)  opinion^  there  is,  that  this  complexion  was 
first  a  curse  of  God  derived  unto  them  from  Cham,  upon 
whom  it  was  inflicted  for  discovering  the  nakedness  of  Noah. 
"Which  notwithstanding  is  sooner  affirmed  than  proved,  and 
oarried  with  it  sundry  improbabilities.  For  first,  if  we 
derive  the  curse  on  Cham,  or  in  general  upon  his  posterity, 
we  shall  denigrate  a  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  ever 
so  conceived,  and  not  only  paint  the  Ethiopians  and  reputed 
sons  of  Cush,  but  the  people  also  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Assyria, 
and  Chaldea,  for  by  this  race  were  these  countries  also 
peopled.  And  if  concordantly  unto  Berosus,  the  fragment 
of  Cato  de  OriginilyuSy  some  things  of  Halicamasseua,  Macro- 
bius,  and  out  of  them  Leandro  and  Annius,  we  shall  con- 
ceive of  the  travels  of  Camese  or  Cham,  we  may  introduce 
&  generation  of  Negroes  as  high  as  Italy,  which  part  was  never 

*  a  second  (ypinion,"]  Posseyine^  in  his  2  torn,  and  252  page,  does 
much  applaud  himself  as  the  first  inventor  of  this  conceite.  But  Scaliger, 
in  his  244  exercitation^  sifting  that  qnere  of  Cardan,  why  those  that 
inhabite  the  hither  side  of  the  river  Senega^  in  Affiick,  are  dwarfish  and 
ash  colour ;  those  on  the  other  side  are  tall  and  Negroes ;  rejects  all 
arguments  drawn  from  naturall  reasons  of  the  soile,  &c.  and  concludes 
that  the  Asanegi  on  this  side  the  river  formerly  inhabited  on  both  sides 
of  it,  but  were  driven  out  of  their  countrye  into  this  side  of  the  river 
by  the  black  Moores^  drawne  thither  by  the  richnes  of  the  soile  on  the 
further  side.  And  doubtles  considering  that  the  maritime  Moors  of 
Barbarye,  who  lye  900  miles  on  this  side  the  tropicke,  are  blacker 
then  those  of  the  posteritye  of  Chus,  in  Arabia,  which  lyes  under  the 
tropick ;  wee  must  needs  conclude  that  this  is  but  a  poore  conceyte,  not 
unlike  many  other  roving  phancyes  wherein  the  Jesuit.is  wont  to  vaunt 
himselfe. —  Wr, 
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culpable  of  defonnity,  but  liath  produced  the  magnified 
examples  of  beauty. 

Secondly,  the  curse  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  not 
denounced  upon  Cham,  but  Canaan,  his  youngest  son; 
and  the  reasons  thereof  are  divers.  The  first  from  the 
Jewish  tradition,  whereby  it  is  conceived  that  Canaan  made 
the  discovery  of  the  nakedness  of  Noah,  and  notified  it  unto 
Cham.  Secondly,  to  have  cursed  Cham,  had  been  to  curse 
all  ha  posterity,  whereof  but  one  was  guilty  of  the  fact. 
And  lastly,  he  spared  Cham  because  he  had  blessed  him 
before.  Sow  if  w;e  confine  this  curse  imto  Canaan,  and 
think  the  same  fulfilled  in  his  posterity,  then  do  we  induce 
this  complexion  on  the  Sidonians,  then  was  the  promised 
land  a  tract  of  Negroes,  for  from  Canaan  were  descended 
the  Canaanites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgashites,  and 
flivites,  which  were  possessed  of  that  land. 

Thirdly,  although  we  should  place  the  original  of  this 
curse  upon  one  of  the  sons  of  Cham,  yet  were  it  not  known 
from  which  of  them  to  derive  it.  For  the  particularity  of 
then*  descents  is  imperfectly  set  down  by  accountants,  nor 
18  it  distinctly  determinable  from  whom  thereof  the  Ethio- 
pians are  proceeded.  Por  whereas  these  of  Africa  are 
generally  esteemed  to  be  the  issue  of  Chus,  the  elder  son  of 
Cham,  it  is  not  so  easily  made  out.  For  the  land  of  Chus, 
wWch  the  Septuagint  translates  Ethiopia,  makes  no  part  of 
■^ca,  nor  is  it  the  habitation  of  blackamoors,  but  the 
country  of  Arabia,  especially  the  Sappi/  and  Stony  posses- 
sions and  colonies  of  all  the  sons  of  Chus,  excepting  Nimrod 
and  Havilah,  possessed  and  planted  whoUy  by  the  children 
of  Chus,  that  is,  by  Sabtah .  and  Eamah,  Sabtacha,  and  the 
wnsof  Baamah,.  Dedan,  and  Sheba;  according  unto  whose 
iiamea  the  nations  of  those  parts  have  received  their 
denominations,  as  may  be  collected  from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
Mid  as  we  are  informed  by  credible  authors,  they  hold  a  fair 
JJMlogy  in  their  names  even  unto  our  days.  So  the  wife  of 
Moses  translated  in  Scripture  an  Ethiopian,  and  so  confirmed 
hy  the  fabulous  relation  of  Josephus,  was  none  of  the 
J^ttghters  of  Africa,  nor  any  Negro  of  Ethiopia,  but  the 
"*nghter  of  Jethro,  prince  and  priest  of  Midian,  which  was 
*  part  of  Arabia  the  Stony ,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea.  So 
the  queen  of  Sheba  came  not  unto  Solomon  out  of  Ethiopia, 

TOL.  n.  o 
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"but  firom  Arabia,  and  tliat  part  tbereof  wluch  bore  the  name 
of  the  first  planter,  the  son  of  Chus.  So  whether  the  eunuch, 
which  Phihp  the  deacon  bM)tized,  were  serrant  unto  Can- 
dace,  queen  of  the  A&ican  Ethiopia  (although  Damianus  a 
QoeB,  Godignus,  and  the  Ethiopic  relations  aver  it),  is  yet 
by  many,  and  with  strong  suspicions,  doubted.  So  that  the 
army  of  a  million,  which  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  is  said  to 
bring  against  Asa,  was  drawn '  out  of  Arabia,  and  the  plan- 
tations of  Chus;  not  out  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  remote 
habitations  of  the  Moors.  For  it  is  said  that  Asa  pursuing 
his  victory  took  fixjm  him  the  city  C^erar ;  now  Gterar  was  no 
city  in  or  near  Ethiopia,  but  a  place  between  Cadesh  and 
Zur,  where  Abraham  formerly  sojourned.  Since  therefore 
these  African  Ethiopians  are  not  convinced  by  the  common 
acception  to  be  the  sons  of  Chus,  whether  they  be  not  the 

Sosterity  of  Phut  or  Mizraim,  or  both,  it  is  not  assuredly 
etermined.  Por  Mizraim,  he  possessed  Egypt,  and  the  east 
parts  of  Africa.  Prom  Lubym,  his  son,  came  the  Libyans, 
and  perhaps  from  them  the  Ethiopians.  Phut  possessed 
Mauritania,  and  the  western  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  these 

Serhaps  descended  the  Moors  of  the  west,  of  Manding% 
f  eleguette,  and  Guinea.  But  from  Canaan,  upon  whom  tiie 
curse  was  pronounced,  none  of  these  had  their  original ;  for 
he  was  restrained  unto  Canaan  and  Syria,  although  in  after 
ages  many  colonies  dispersed,  and  some  thereof  upon  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  prepossessions  of  his  elder  brothers. 

Pourthly,  to  take  away  all  doubt  or  any  probable  diyaii- 
cation,  the  curse  is  plainly  specified  in  the  text,  nor  need  we 
dispute  it,  like  the  mark  of  Cain;  Senms  servorum  erit 
fratrihfis  suis, — "  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren ;"  which  was  after  fulfilled  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  the  pos- 
terity oiSem.  Which  prophecy  Abraham  well  understanding, 
took  an  oath  of  his  servant  not  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son 
Isaac  out  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  like 
was  performed  by  Isaac  in  the  behalf  of  his  son  Jacob.  As 
for  Cham  and  his  other  sons,  this  curse  attained  them  not ; 
for  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Chus,  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Babylon, 
and  erected  the  first  great  empire ;  Mizraim  and  his  pos- 
teri^  gjrew  mighty  monarchs  in  Egypt ;  and  the  empm  of 
the  Ethiopians  hath  been  as  large  as  either.    'Not  md  the 
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euise  descend  in  general  upon  the  posterity  of  Canaan^  for 
the  SidonianSy  Arkites,  Hiunathites,  Sinites,  Arradites,  and 
Zonerites  seem  exempted.  But  why  there  being  eleven 
8008,  fire  only  were  condemned,  and  six  escaped  the  male- 
diction, is  a  secret  beyond  discovery.^ 

Lastly,  whereas  men  affirm  this  colour  was  a  curse,  I 
eannot  make  out  the  propriety  of  that  name,  it  neither 
seeming  so  to  them,  nor  reasonably  unto  us,  for  they  take 
BO  muf^  content  therein,  that  they  esteem  deformity  by 
other  colours,  describing  the  devil  ana  terrible  objects  white ; 
and  if  we  seriously  consult  the  definitions  of  beauty,  and 
exactly  perpend  what  wise  men  determine  thereof  we  shall 
not  apprehend  a  curse,  or  any  deformity  therein.  For  first, 
Bome  place  tlie  essence  thereof  in  the  proportion  of  parts, 
conceiving  it  to  consist  in  a  comely  comm^isurabiHty  of  the 
whole  unto  the  parts,  and  the  parts  between  themselves, 
wUdi  is  the  determination  of  the  best  and  learned  writers. 
SFow  hereby  the  Moors  are  not  excluded  from  beauty,  there 
being  in  this  description  no  consideration  of  colours,  but  an 
apt  connection  and  frame  of  parts  and  the  whole.  Others 
wte  be,  and  those  most  in  number,  which  place  it  not  only 
in  proportion  of  parts,  but  also  in  grace  of  colour.  But  to 
0{ake  colour  essential  unto  beauty,  there  will  arise  no  slender 
difficultv.  Eor  Aristotle,  in  two  definitions  of  pulchritude, 
and  Qalen  in  one,  have  made  no  mention  of  colour.  Neither 
win  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals,  wherein  notwith- 
standing here  is  an  approved  pulchritude.  Thus  horses  are 
handsome  under  any  colour,  and  the  symmetry  of  parts 
obscures  the  consideration  of  complexions.  Thus  in  con- 
Goloiir  animals  and  such  as  are  confined  unto  one  colour,  we 
ineasore  not  their  beauty  thereby ;  for  if  a  crow  or  blackbird 
grow  white,  we  generally  account  it  more  pretty;  and  in 
ahnost  a  monstrosity  descend  not  to  opinion  of  deformity. 
By  this  way  likewise  the  Moors  escape  the  curse  of  deformity, 
there  concurring  no  stationary  colour,  and  sometimes  not 
any  unto  beauty. 

The  Flatonick  contemplators  reject  both  these  descriptions 
bonded  upon  parts  and  colours,  or  either,  as  M.  Leo,  the 
Jew,  hath  excdlently  discoursed  in  his  Genealogy  of  Love, 
defining  beauty  a  formal  grace,  which  delights  and  moves 

'  Nor  did  ike  enne,  M,]    Fiiat  added  in  %ui  edition. 
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them  to  love  which  comprehend  it.  This  grace,  saj  they, 
discoverable  outwardly,  is  the  resplendour  and  ray  of  some 
interior  and  invisible  beauty,  and  proceedeth  from  the  forms 
of  compositions  amiable.  Whose  faculties  if  they  can  aptly 
contrive  their  matter,  they  beget  in  the  subject  an  agreeable 
and  pleasing  beauty ;  if  overruled  thereby,  they  evidence 
not  their  perfections,  but  run  into  deformity.  For  seeing 
that  out  of  the  6ame  materials,  Thersites  and  Paris,  mon- 
strosity and  beauty  may  be  contrived,  the  forms  and 
operative  faculties  introduce  and  determine  their  perfections. 
Which  in  natural  bodies  receive  exactness  in  every  kind, 
according  to  the  first  idea  of  the  Creator,  and  in  contrived 
bodies  the  fancy  of  the  artificer,  and  by  this  consideration  of 
beauty,  the  Moors  also  are  not  excluded,  but  hold  a  common 
share  therein  with  all  mankind. 

Lastly,  in  whatsoever  its  theory  consisteth,  or  if  in  the 
general  we  allow  the  common  conceit  of  symmetry  and  of 
colour,  yet  to  descend  unto  singularities,  or  determine  in 
what  symmetry  or  colour  it  consisted,  were  a  slippery  desig- 
nation.    For  beauty  is  determined  by  opinion,  and  seems  to 
have  no  essence  that  holds  one  notion  with  all ;  that  seeming 
beauteous  unto,  one,  which  hath  no  favour  with  another; 
and  that  linto  every  one,  according  as  custom  hath  made  it 
natural,  or  sympathy  and  conformity  of  minds  shaU  make 
it  seem  agreeable.     Thus  flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the 
Moor,  an  aqueline  or  hawked  one  unto  the  Persian,  a  large 
and  prominent  nose  unto  the  Eoman ;  but  none  of  all  these 
are  acceptable  in  our  opinion.     Thus  some  think  it  most 
ornamental  to  wear  their  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  others 
say  it  is  better  to  have  them  about  their  ankles  ;  some  think 
it  most  comely  to  wear  their  rings  and  jewels  in  the  ear, 
others  will  have  them  about  their  privities ;  a  third  wiU  not 
think  they  are  complete  except  they  hang  them  in  their  lips, 
cheeks,  or  noses.    Thus  Homer  to  set  off  Minerva,  calleth 
her  yXavKWTTig,  that  is,  gray,  or  light-blue  eyed ;  now  this 
unto  us  seems  far  less  amiable  than  the  black.     Thus  we 
that  are  of  contrary  complexions  accuse  the  blackness  of  the 
Moors  as  ugly ;  but  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  excuseth 
this  conceit,  in  that  description  of  hers,  I  am  black  but 
comely.    And  howsoever  Cerberus,  and  the  furies  of  hell  be 
described  by  the  poets  under  this  complexion,  yet  in  the 
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beaulr  of  our  Saviour,  blaciness  is  commended,  when  it  is 
said,  his  locks  are  bushy  and  black  as  a  raven.  So  that  to 
infer  this  as  a  curse,  or  to  reason  it  as  a  deformity,  is  no  way 
reasonable ;  the  two  foundations  of  beauty,  symmetry  and 
GomplexLon,  receiving  such  various  apprehensions,  that  no 
deviation  will  be  expounded  so  high  as  a  curse  or  undeniable 
deformity,  without  a  manifest  and  confessed  degree  of 
monstrosity. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  very  injurious  method  unto  philosophy,  and 
a  perpetual  promotion  of  ignorance,  in  points  of  obscurity, 
nor  open  unto  easy  considerations,  to  faU  upon  a  present 
refuge  unto  miraclea;  or  recur  unto  immediate  contrivance 
from  the  unsearchable  hands  of  G-od.  Thus,  in  the  conceit 
of  the  evil  odour  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  without  a  fiirther 
research  into  the  verity  of  the  thing,  or  enquiry  into  the 
cause,  draw  up  a  judgment  upon  them  from  the  passion  of 
their  Saviour.  Thus  in  the  wondrous  effects  of  the  clime  of 
Ireland,  and  the  freedom  from  all  venomous  creatures,  the 
credulity  of  common  conceit  imputes  this  immunity  unto 
the  benediction  of  St.  Patrick,  as  Beda  and  Gyraldus  have 
left  recorded.  Thus  the  ass  having  a  pecuhar  mark  of  a  cross 
made  by  a  black  list  down  his  back,  and  another  athwart,  or 
at  right  angles  down  his  shoulders :  common  opinion  ascribes 
this  figure  unto  a  peculiar  signation,  since  that  beast  had 
the  honour  to  bear  our  Saviour  on  his  back.  Certainly  this 
is  a  course  more  desperate  than  antipathies,  sympathies,  or 
occult  qualities ;  wherein  by  a  final  and  satisfactive  discern- 
ment of  faith,  we  lay  the  last  and  particular  effects  upon  the 
first  and  general  cause  of  all  things ;  whereas  in  the  other, 
we  do  but  palliate  our  determinations,  until  our  advanced 
endeavours  do  totally  reject,  or  partially  salve  their  evasions. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

A  JHgresdon  concernmg  Blackness. 


Thbbe  being  therefore  two  opinions  repugnant  unto  each 
other,  it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
both.  And  because  we  remain  imperfect  in  the  general 
theory  of  colours,  we  shall  deliver  at  present  a  short  dis- 
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coreiy  of  blackness ;  wherein  although  perhaps  we  afford  no 
greater  satis&stion  than  others,  ^et  shad  we  empiiically  and 
sensibly  discourse  hereof;  deducing  the  causes  of  blackness 
from  such  originals  in  nature,  as  we  do  generally  observe 
things  are  denigrated  by  art.  And  herein  I  hope  our  pro- 
gression wiU  not  be  thought  unreasonable ;  for,  art  being 
the  imitation  of  nature,  or  nature  at  the  second  hand,  it  is 
but  a  sensible  expression  of  effects  dependent  on  the  same, 
though  more  removed  causes :  and  therefore  the  works  of 
the  one  may  serve  to  discover  the  other.  And  though  ' 
colours  of  bodies  may  arise  according  to  the  receptions, 
refraction,  or  modification  of  light;  yet  are  there  certain 
materials  which  may  dispose  them  unto  such  qualities.^ 

And  first,  things  become,  by  a  sooty  or  fuliginous  matter 
proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies,  terrified ;  not  takins 
fuligo  strictly,  but  in  opposition  unto  &rfiic»  that  is,  any  kind 
of  vaporous  or  made^ing  excretion,  and  comprehending 
avaBvfiLaviQ,  that  is,  as  Aristotle  defines  it,  a  separation  of 
moist  and  dbry  parts  made  by  the  action  of  heat  or  fire,  and 
colouring  bodies  objected.  Hereof  in  his  Meteors,  from  the 
qualities  of  the  subject,  he  raiseth  three  kinds ;  the  ezhala- 
-nons  from  li^eous  and  lean  bodies,  as  bones,  hair,  and  the 
like,  he  called  K&irvocy  fumus;  from  £ftt  bodies,  and  soeh  as 
have  not  their  fatness  conspicuous  or  separated,  he  termeth 
XiyviQj  fuligo,  as  wax,  resin,  pitch,  or  tu^entine ;  that  from 
unctuous  bodies,  and  such  whose  oiliness  is  evident,  he 
named  Kvitrtm  or  nidor.  Now  every  one  of  these  do  blacken 
bodies  objected  unto  them,  and  are  to  be  conceived  in  the 
sooty  and  fuliginous  matter  expressed. 

I  say,  proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrified, 
that  is,  the  oil,  fat,  and  imctuous  parts,  wherein  consist  the 
principles  of  flammability.  Not  pure  and  refined  sulphur, 
as  in  the  spirits  of  wine  often  rectified ;  but  containing 
terrestrious  parts,  and  carrying  with  it  the  volatile  salt  of 
the  body,  and  such  as  is  distmguishable  by  taste  in  soot  : 
nor  vulgar  and  usual  sulphur,  for  that  leaves  none  or  very 
little  blackness,  except  a  metalline  body  receive  the 
exhalation. 

I  say,  torrified,  singed,  or  suffering  some  impression  from 
fire ;  thus  are  bodies  casually  or  artificially  denigrated,  which 

^  And  (hough  colours,  <£;c.]    First  added  in  the  6th  edit. 
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m  iheir  naturals  are  of  another  complexion ;  thus  are  char- 
coab  made  black  by  an  infection  of  tneir  own  suffitus  ;  so  ib 
it  true  what  is  affinned  of  combustible  bodies,  adusta  nigra, 
perutta  alba:  black  at  first  from  the  fuUffinous  tincture, 
which  being  exhaled  thej  become  white,  as  is  perceptible  in 
adies.  And  so  doth  fire  cleanse  and  purifj  bodies,  because 
it  consumes  the  sulphurous  parts,  which  before  did  make 
thcDi  foul,  and  therefore  refines  those  bodies  which  wiU  never 
bemundified  by  water.  Thus  camphire,  of  a  white  sub- 
stance, hj  its  fuligo  affordeth  a  deep  black.  So  is  pitch 
black,  although  it  proceed  firom  the  same  tree  with  resin,  the 
one  distilling  forth,  the  other  forced  by  fire.  So  of  the 
tuffiim  of  a  torch,  do  painters  make  a  yelyet  black ;  so  is 
Iflmp-black  niade ;  so  oi  burnt  hart-horns  a  sable ;  so  is  bacon 
demgrated  in  chimneys ;  so  in  fevers  and  hot  distempers 
from  choler  adust  is  caused  a  blackness  in  our  tongues, 
teeth,  and  excretions ;  so  are  usUlago,  brant-corn  and  trees 
bkck  by  blasting ;  so  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  side- 
itted,  and  mortified,  become  black,  the  radical  moisture,  or 
vital  sulphur  suffering  an  extinction,  and  smothered  in  the 
pit  afi^ected.  So  not  only  actual  but  potential  fire — not 
burning  fire,  but  also  corroding  water — ^will  induce  a  black- 
liesB.  So  are  chimneys  and  furnaces  generally  black,  except 
^7  receive  a  dear  and  manifest  sulphur ;  for  the  smoke  of 
aolphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and  is  commonly  used  by 
women  to  whiten  tiffanies,  which  it  performeth  by  an  acia, 
^itriolouB,  and  penetrating  spirit  ascending  from  it,  by 
i^Bason  whereof  it  is  not  apt  to  kindle  anything :  nor  will  it 
easily  light  a  candle,  until  that  spirit  be  spent,  and  the  flame 
^^acheth  the  match.  This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  spirit 
wmch,  with  such  activity  and  compunction  invadeth  the 
brains  and  nostnls  of  those  that  receive  it.  And  thus  when 
Bellonins  affirmeth  the  charcoals  made  out  of  the  wood  of 
<^cedar  are  white.  Dr.  Jordan,  in  his  judicious  discourse 
of  mineral  waters,  yieldeth  the  reason,  because  their  vapours 
sro  rather  sulphureous  than  of  any  other  combustible  sub- 
stance. So  we  see  that  Tinby  coals  will  not  black  linen 
bansed  in  the  smoke  thereof,  but  rather  whiten  it  by  reason 
of  the  drying  and  penetrating  quality  of  sulphur,  which  will 
loake  red  roses  white.  And  therefore  to  conceive  a  general 
blackness  in  hell,  and  yet  therein  the  pure  and  refined  flames 
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of  sulphur,  is  no  pliilosopliical  conception,  nor  will  it  well 
consist  with  the  real  effects  of  its  nature. 

These  are  the  advenient  and  artificial  ways  of  denigration, 
answerablj  whereto  may  be  the  natural  progress.  These 
are  the  ways  whereby  cidinary  and  common  fires  do  operate, 
and  correspondent  nereunto  may  be  the  effects  of  fire 
elemental.  So  may  bitumen,  coals,  jet,  black-lead,  and  diyers 
mineral  earths  become  black ;  being  either  fuliginous  con- 
cretions in  the  earth,  or  suffering  a  scorch  jfrom  denigrating 
priaciples  in  their  formation.  So  men  and  other  am'Tniila 
receive  different  tinctures  from  constitution  and  complexional 
efflorescences,  and  descend  still  lower,  as  they  partake  of  the 
fuliginous  and  denigrating  humour.  And  so  may  the 
Ethiopians  or  Negroes  become  coal-black,  from  fuliginous 
efflorescences  and  complexional  tinctures  arising  from  such 
probabilities,  as  we  have  declared  before. 

The  second  way  whereby  bodies  become  black,  is  an  atra- 
mentous  condition  or  mixture,  that  is,  a  vitriolate  or 
copperas  ®  quality  conjoining  with  a  terrestrious  and  astrin- 
gent humidity ;  K)r  so  is  atramentum  scriptorium,  or  writing 
ink  commonly  made  by  copperas  cast  upon  a  decoction  or 
infusion  of  galls.  I  say  a  vitriolous  or  copperas  quality ; 
for  vitriol  is  the  active  or  chief  ingredient  in  ink,  and  no 
other  salt  that  I  know  will  strike  the  colour  with  galls: 
neither  alum,  sal-gem,  nitre,  nor  ammoniack.  Wow,  artificial 
copperas,  and  such  as  we  commonly  use,  is  a  rough  and 
acrimonious  kind  of  salt  drawn  out  of  ferreous  and  eruginous 
earths,  partaking  chiefly  of  iron  and  copper;  the  blue  of 
copper,  the  green  most  of  iron.  Nor  is  it  unusual  to  dis- 
solve fragments  of  iron  in  the  liquor  thereof,  for  advantage 
in  the  concretion.  I  say,  a  terrestrious  or  astringent  hu- 
midity ;  for  without  this  there  will  ensue  no  tincture ;  for 
copperas  in  a  decoction  of  lettuce  or  mallows  affords  no 
black,  which  with  an  astringent  mixture  it  will  do,  though 
it  be  made  up  with  oil,  as  in  printing  and  painting  ink.* 
But  whereas  in  this  composition  we  use  only  nut-galls,  that 
is,  an  excrescence  from  the  oak,  therein  we  follow  and  beat 
upon  the  old  receipt ;  for  any  plant  of  austere  and  stiptick 

•  copperas.^    Beade  copper-rust. 

*  as  in  printing f  Jec.l  There  is  noe  copper-rust  in  printinge  ink^  which 
is  made  of  lamp  black  and  oyle. —  Wr, 
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parts  win  suffice,  as  I  have  experimented  in  histarty  myr<h 
lalans,  myrtus  hraharUiea,  halaustium,  and  red  roses.  And 
indeed,  most  decoctions  of  astringent  plants,  of  what  colour 
soever,  do  leave  in  the  liquor  a  deep  and  muscadine  red ; 
which  bj  additon  of  vitriol  descends  into  a  black :  and  so 
Dioscorides  in  his  receipt  of  ink,  leaves  out  gall,  and  with 
copperas  makes  use  of  soot.^ 

Now,  if  we  enquire  in  what  part  of  vitriol  this  atramental 
and  denigrating  condition  lodgeth,  it  will  seem  especiallj  to 
lie  in  the  more  fixed  salt  thereof.  Eor  the  phlegm  or  aqueous 
evaporation  will  not  denigrate ;  nor  yet  spirits  of  vitriol, 
wbch  carry  with  them  volatile  and  nimbler  salt.  Por  if 
upon  a  decoction  of  copperas  and  gall,  be  poured  the  spirits 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  liquor  will  relinquish  ms  blackness  ;  the 
gall  and  parts  of  the  copperas  precipitate  unto  the  bottom, 
and  the  ink  grow  clear  again,  which  it  wiU  not  so  easily  do 
in  common  ink,  because  that  gum  is  dissolved  therein,  which 
hindereth  the  separation.  But  colcothar,  or  vitriol  bumt> 
though  unto  a  redness,  containing  the  fixed  salt,  will  make 
good  ink ;  and  so  will  the  lixivium,  or  lye  made  thereof  with 
warm  water ;  but  the  terra  or  insipid  earth  remaining, 
affords  no  black  at  all,  but  serves  in  many  things  for  a  gross 
and  usefiil  red.  And  though  spirits  of  vitriol,  projected 
upon  a  decoction  of  galls,  wiU  not  raise  a  black,  yet  if  these 
spirits  be  any  way  fixed,  or  return  into  vitriol  again,  the 
same  will  act  theur  former  parts,  and  denigrate  as  before. 
And  if  we  yet  make  a  more  exact  enquiry,  by  what  this  salt 
of  vitriol  more  peculiarly  e^ves  this  colour,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  from  a  metalline  condition,  and  especially  an  iron  pro- 
perty or  ferreous  participation.  For  blue  copperas^  which 
^ply  partakes  of  the  copper,  will  do  it  but  weakly,  verdigris 
which  IS  made  of  copjper  will  not  do  it  at  aU.  But  the 
filiugs  of  iron  infused  m  vinegar,  will  with  a  decoction  of 
gftUs  make  good  ink,  without  any  copperas  at  aU ;  and  so 
^  infusion  of  load-stone,  which  is  of  affinity  with  iron. 
And  though  more  conspicuously  in  iron,  yet  such  a  calcan- 
thoua  or  atramentous  quality  we  will  not  wholly  reject  in  other 
metals ;  whereby  we  often  observe  black  tinctures  in  their 
solutions.     Thus  a  lemon,  quince,  or  sharp  apple  cut  with  a 

'  soot,"]    But  he  meant  torche  or  lamp  soote. —  Wr, 
9  copperou.]    "ReaudLe  copper-nut,  andsoeittis. — Wr, 
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knife  becomeB  inunediftiiely  black.  And  firom  the  like  cftase, 
artichokes.  So  sublimate  beat  up  with  whites  of  egga,  if 
touched  with  a  knife,  becomes  incontinently  black.  So 
aqua  forUsy  whose  ingredient  is  vitriol,  will  make  wliite 
bodies  black.  So  leather,  dressed  with  the  back  of  oak,  is 
easily  made  black  by  a  bare  solution  of  copperas.  So  diyers 
mineral  waters  and  such  as  participate  of  iron,  up(»i  an 
infiision  of  g^dls,  become  of  a  dark  colour,  and  entering  upon 
black.  So  steel  infused,  makes  not  only  the  liquor  dual^, 
but,  in  bodies  wherein  it  concurs  with  proportionable  tinc- 
tures, makes  also  the  excretions  black.  And  so  also  from 
this  vitriolous  quality,  mercurhu  duleis,  and  vitriol  vomitiyey 
occasions  black  ejections.  Sut  whether  this  denigrating 
quality  in  copperas  proceedeth  from  an  iron  participation^  or 
rather  in  iron  from  a  vitriolous  communication ;  or  whether 
black  tinctures  from  metallical  bodies  be  not  from  vitriolous 
parts  contained  in  the  sulphur,  since  common  sulphur  con* 
taineth  also  much  vitriol,  may  admit  consideration.  Howeyer 
in  this  way  of  tincture,  it  seemeth  plain,  that  iron,  and  vitriol 
are  the  powerful  denigrators.^ 

Such  a  condition  there  is  naturally  in  some  living  creatures. 
Thus  that  black  humour  by  Aristotle  named  ^o\6i,  and  com* 
monly  translated  atramentum,  may  be  occasioned  in  ihe 
cuttle-fish.  Such  condition  there  is  naturally  in  some  plants, 
as  blackberries,  waJnut-rinds,  black  cherries ;  whereby  they 
extinguish  infiammations,  corroborate  the  stomach,  and  are 
esteemed  specifical  in  the  ^ilepsy.  Such  an  atramentous 
condition  there  is  to  be  found  sometime  in  the  blood,  when 
that  which  some  call  aeehtrnf  vitriolum,  comairs  vrith  parts 
prepared  for  this  tincture.  And  so  from  these  conditions 
the  Moors  might  possibly  become  Negroes,  receiving  atra- 
mentous impressions  in  some  of  those  ways,  whose  possilnlily 
is  by  us  declared. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  we  affirm  there  are  vitriolous  parts, 
qualities,  and  even  at  some  distance  vitriol  itself  in  living 
bodies ;  for  there  is  a  sour  stiptick  salt  diffused  through  the 
earth,  which  passing  a  concoction  in  plants,  becometh 
milder  and  more  agreeable  unto  the  sense ;  and  this  is  that 
vegetable  vitriol,  whereby  divers  plants  contain  a  grate* 
ful  BharpneBS,  as  lemons,  pomegranates,  cherries;  or  an 
?  BfU  wketi&er,  dte*"]    Fint  addMl  in  8rd  editUnu 
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austere  and  inconcocted  rouglmess,  as  sloes,  medlars,  and 
quinces.  And  that  not  only  yitriol  is  a  cause  of  blackness, 
but  the  salts  of  natural  bodies  do  cany  a  powerful  stroke  in 
the  tincture  and  yamish  of  all  things,  we  shall  not  deny,  if 
we  contradict  not  experience,  and  the  visible  art  of  dyers, 
who  advance  and  graduate  their  colours  with  salts>  For 
the  decoctions  of  simples  which  bear  the  visible  colours  of 
bodies  decocted,  are  dead  and  evanid,  without  the  commix- 
tion  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  also  apparent 
in  chemical  preparations.  So  cinnabar*'  becomes  red  by  the 
add  exhalation  of  sulphur,  which  otherwise  presents  a  pure 
and  niveous  white.  So  spirits  of  salt  upon  a  blue  paper 
0^  an  orient  red.  So  tartar,^  or  vitriol  upon  an  innision 
of  YJolets  affords  a  delighl^  crimson.  Thus  it  is  wonderfiil 
what  variety  of  colours  the  spirits  of  saltpetre,  and  especially, 
if  they  be  kept  in  a  glass  while  they  pierce  the  sides  thereof; 
I  wy,  what  orient  greens  they  will  project.  Prom  the  like 
sfonts  in  the  earth  the  plants*  thereof  perhaps  acquire  their 
verdure.  And  fisom  such  solaiy*  irradiations  may  those 
wondrous  varieties  arise,  which  are  observable  in  animals, 
as  mallard's  heads,  and  peacock's  feathers,  receiving  intention 
or  alteration  according  as  they  are  presented  unto  the  Ught. 

Thus  saltpetre,  ammoniack,  and  mineral  spirits  emit  delect- 
able and  various  colours ;  and  common  aqtia  fortis  vrill  in 
some  green  and  narrow-mouthed  glasses,  about  the  verges 
thereof,  send  forth  a  deep  and  gentianella  blue. 

Thus  have  we  at  last  ^awn  our  conjectures  unto  a  period ; 
wherein  if  our  contemplations  afford  no  satisfaction  unto 
others,  I  hope  our  attempts  will  bring  no  condemnation  on 
ourselves:  ror  (besides  that  adventures  in  knowledge  are 
l&udable,  and  the  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  oftentimes 
^proyeable  hints  unto  better),  although  in  this  long  joum^ 
we  miss  the  intended  end,  yet  are  there  many  things  of 
truth  disclosed  by  the  way ;  and  the  collateral  verity  may 
puto  reasonable  speculations  somewhat  requite  the  capital 
fiidiscovery. 

*  Whence  the  colours  of  plants^  &c.  may  arise. 

*  fom.]    And  allums,  which  are  a  kind  of  salte. — Wr. 

*  CMMM^r.]  Soe  the  oyle  of  tartar  poured  on  the  filing  of  Brasil 
wood  make  an  excellent  red  inke. — Wr, 

.  *  tiaiaT'\    A  drop  of  the  oyle  of  sulphur  turns  conserve  of  red  roses 

urtoascarlat.— TFr. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII7 

Of  Ouptiea, 

G-SILA.T  wonder  it  is  not,  we  are  to  seek,  in  the  original  of 
Ethiopians,  and  natural  !N'egroes,  being  also  at  a  loss  con- 
cerning the  original  of  G-ypsies^  and  counterfeit  Moors, 
observable  in  many  parts  ot  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

^  Chap.  ziii.  &  xiv.  first  appeared  in  2nd  edition. 

^  concerning  the  original  of  Cfypsies.]  This  question,  unlike  the  greater 
number  of  those  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas, 
would  seem  less  and  less  likely  to  be  answered,  as  years  roll  on.  While 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  discoveries  which  reward  the  patience 
and  acuteness  of  modem  investigation,  are  daily  affording  us  satis^ 
&ctory  explanations  of  various  phenomena  in  nature,  the  origin  of 
Gypsies  is  a  question  which  the  lapse  of  time  is  daily  removing  further 
fix>m  our  reach.  Little  has  therefore  been  done  towards  its  solution, 
but  to  collect  and  compare  former  opinions  and  speculations.  The  cri- 
terion, which  seems  the  most  to  be  relied  upon,  is  that  of  language. 
Sir  Thomas  gives  us  no  authority  for  his  assertion  that  the  dialect  of 
the  Gypsies  is  Sclavonian :  an  assertion  which  inclines  him  to  the 
opinion  that  they  came  originally  from  the  north  of  Europe.  A  very 
different  theoiy  was  suggested  by  Buttner,  and  advocated  after  great 
labour  and  research  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  by  Grellman. 
He  has  given  a  comparative  vocabulary  showing  a  striking  affinity 
between  the  Gypsy  and  Hindoostanee  languages.  Captain  Richardson, 
in  the  Asiatic  Reiearchea  (vol.  vii.  p.  451),  has  carried  the  point  still 
farther,  and  established  an  affinity  between  them  and  a  tribe  in  India, 
called  the  Bazeegurs.  Professor  Pallas  and  other  writers  have  remarked 
this  similarity  of  language.  Dr.  Pritchard  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  their  origin  was  Indian.  Mr.  Hoyland,  of  Sheffield,  with  the 
benevolent  object  of  bettering  their  condition,  took  great  pains  some 
years  ago  to  investigate  their  histoiy,  and  especially  their  present 
state  ;  and  published  a  volume  on  this  subject,  entiUed,  "  A  Historical 
Survey  of  ike  Customs,  Habits,  amd  Present  State  of  the  Oypsies,'* 
8vo.  York,  1816. 

Brand  (in  his  Observations  on  Po^pvlar  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  432)  speaks 
of  the  Gypsies  as  of  Hindoo  origin,  probably  of  the  lowest  caste,  called 
Pariars,  or  Sudors  ;  and  says,  they  probably  emigrated  about  1408,  in 
consequence  of  the  conquests  of  Timur  Beg.  Park  mentions  a  wan- 
dering tribe  named  lAbey,  whom  -he  had  seen  in  his  travels  in  Afiica, 
very  similar  in  their  habits  and  customs  to  the  Gypsies.  A  different 
solution  has  been  proposed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
MagaavM  (vol.  Izxii.  291),  who  thinks  it  very  probable  that  they  are 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xvi.  respecting  the  descendants 
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•  Common  opinion  deriveth  them  from  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  they  derive  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
accomit  hereof,  as  Munster  discovered  in  the  letters  and  pass 
which  they  obtained  from  Sigismund  the  emperor.  That 
they  first  came  out  of  lesser  Egypt,  that  having  defected 
from  the  Christian  rule,  and  relapsed  unto  pagan  rites,  some 
of  every  family  were  enjoined  this  penance  to  wander  about 
the  world.  Or,  as  Aventinus  delivereth,  they  pretend  for 
this  vagabond  course  a  judgment  of  G-od  upon  their  fore- 
fathers, who  refused  to  entertain  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus, 
when  she  fled  into  their  country. 
Which  account  notwithstanding  is  of  little  probability : 

of  Idunael.  He  observes  that  they  inhabited  in  the  first  place  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  ;  that  they  increased  prodigiously,  and,  under  the 
appellation  of  Al  Arixb  aZ  mostd-reba,  or  instituma  Arabs,  hived  off  from 
Arabia  Deserta  and  Petrsea,  then  too  narrow  to  contain  them,  into  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Egypt.  So  that  both  the  African  and  Asiatic 
siiores  of  the  Bed  Sea  became  inhabited  by  these  nomadic  Arabs.  He 
tiierefore  rather  inclines  to  suppose  the  Gypsies,  who  made  their  appear- 
wee  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  to  have  been  a 
Qugration  of  these  Arabs,  whose  country  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
ferocious  contests  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet — ^than  to  have  been 
Suders  driven  from  India  by  Timur  B^.  In  corroboration  of  his 
^ry  he  remarks,  the  greater  propinquity  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
Snrope.  He  concludes  by  noticing  a  subsequent  migration  1^  from 
^^t,  a  century  later,  by  Zinganeus — ^when  that  country  was  invaded 
^y  Solyman  the  Great. 

The  appellations  Egyptians  and  Zmganees  are  readily  accounted  for  on 
^  supposition  of  this  writer.  We  are  n6t,  afber  all,  perhaps,  precluded 
^^  ainuling  ourselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  both  theories. 

An  amusing  account  is  given,  in  the  GevUlerMm^a  Magaame,  for  Dec. 
1801,  of  a  Gypsjr  supper  in  the  New  Forest.  Dr.  Knox  relates,  in  his 
jwt  Winter  Evening,  the  following  incident,  in  proof  of  the  piety  of  the 
j^sies:  "A  large  party  had  requested  leave  to  rest  their  weaiy 
*^bB,  during  the  night,  in  the  shelter  of  a  bam ;  and  the  owner  took 
ue  opportimity  of  listening  to  their  conversation.  He  found  their 
ISBt  employment  at  night,  and  their  first  in  the  morning,  was  prayer. 
And  though  they  could  teach  their  children  nothing  else,  they  taught 
^^  to  supplicate,  in  an  uncouth  but  pious  language,  the  assistance  of 
aniend,  in  a  world  where  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  little  regarded. 
^  We  been  credibly  informed,  that  these  poor  neglected  brethren  are 
^  devout,  and  remarkably  disposed  to  attribute  all  events  to  the 
'^terposition  of  a  particular  Providence." 

1*  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  with  too  much  probability,  whether  his 
•^nevolent  inference  in  their  &vour  would  be  borne  out  by  more  inti- 
'ittte  acquaintance  with  their  general  character. 
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for  tlie  general  stream  of  writers,  who  enquire  into  their  ori- 
ginal, insist  not  upon  this ;  and  are  so  little  satisfied  iu-tbelr 
descent  from  Egypt,  that  thej  deduce  them  from,  several 
other  nations.  Fdvdore  Yirgil  accounting  them  originally 
^rrians ;  FhOippus  Bergomas  fetcheth  them  from  Chaldea ; 
l^eas  SyMus  from  some  part  of  Tartary ;  Bellonius  no  iuxe* 
ther  than  WaUachia  and  Bulgaria ;  nor  Ayentinus  than  the 
confines  of  Hungaria.* 

That  they  are  no  Egyptians,  Bellonius  maketh  evident  :t 
who  met  great  droyes  of  G^ypsies  in  Egypt,  about  Ghrand 
Cairo,  MatsBrea,  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  !N^iIuSy  who 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  strangers  unto  that  nation, 
and  wanderers  from  foreign  parts,  even  as  they  are  esteemed 
with  us. 

That  they  came  not  out  of  Egypt  is  also  probable,  because 
their  first  appearance  was  in  Germany,  since  the  year  1400 ; 
nor  were  they  observed  before  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  is  deducible  from  Munster,  Genebrard,  Grantsius^  ai»d 
Ortilius. 

But  that  they  first  set  out  not  far  from  Germany,  is  also 
probable  frt)m  their  language,  which  was  the  Sclavonian 
tongue;  and  when  they  wandered  afterward  into  France, 
they  were  commonly  called  Bohemians,  which  name  is  atill 
retained  for  Gypsies.  And  therefore  when  Crantsius  deli- 
vereth,  they  m*st  appeared  about  the  Baltick  Sea;  when 
BeUoniuB  denveth  them  from  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia^  and 
others  from  about  Hungaria,  they  speak  not  repugnanUy 
hereto :  for  the  hmguage  of  those  nations  was  Sclavonian,  at 
least  some  dialect  thereof. 

But  of  what  nation  soever  they  were  at  first,  they  are  now 
almost  of  all :  associating  unto  them  some*of  every  country 
where  they  wander.  When  they  wiU  be  lost,  or  whether  sA 
all  again,  is  not  without  some  doubt ;  for  imsettled  nations 
have  out-lasted  others  of  fixed  habitations.  And  though 
Gypsies  have  been  banished  by  most  Ghnstian  princes,  yet 
have  they  found  some  countenance  from  the  great  Turk,  ^o 
Bufiereth  them  to  Kve  and  maintain  pubUck  stews  near  the 
imperial  city  in  Fera,  of  whom  he  oiten  maketh  a  politick 
advantage,  employing  them  as  spies  into  other  nations,  under 
which  title  they  were  banished  by  Charles  the  Fifth. 
*  Feynand,  dc  Cordita  didoKol.  muUijpl.         f  Obtetvta.  1.  2* 
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CHAPTEE  XrV. 

Of  tome  others. 

We  eommoiilj  accuse  the  fancies  of  elder  times  in  the  im- 
proper figures  of  heaven  assigned  unto  constellations,  which 
do  not  seem  to  answer  them,  either  in  Greek  or  Barbarick 
B^teres.  Yet  equal  incongruities  have  been  commonly  com- 
mitted by  geogranhers  and  historians,  in  the  figural  resem- 
blances of  seTeral  regions  on  earth.  While  by  Liyy  and 
Julius  Busticud  the  island  of  Britain  is  made  to  resemble  a 
long  dish  or  two-edged  axe :  Italy  by  Numatianus  to  be  like 
an  oak-leaf,  and  Spain  an  ox-hide ;  while  the  fancy  of  Strabo 
Quikes  the  habitated  earth  like  a  cloak :  and  Dionysius  Afer 
^  have  it  like  a  sling ;  with  many  others  observable  in  good 
writers,*  yet  not  made  out  from  the  letter  or  signification : — 
acquitting  astronomy  in  the  figures  of  the  zodiack ;  wherein 
they  are  not  justified  unto  steict  resemblances,  but  rather 
iD>de  out  fifom  the  effects  of  sun  or  moon  in  these  several 
P^^ns  of  heaven,  or  from  peculiar  influences  of  those  con- 
'^'^Qations,  which  some  way  make  good  their  names. 
.  Which  notwithstanding  being  now  authentic  by  prescrip- 
^n,  may  be  retained  in  their  naked  deceptions,  and  names 
^SQ&iated  from  substances  known  on  earth.  And  theare- 
lote  the  learned  Hevelius,  in  his  accurate  SelemMraphf,  or 
wsription  of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  tne  known 
IJ^P^tions  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains,  unto  the  parts 
^  that  luminary ;  and  rather  than  use  invented  names  or 
«^mL  denominations,  with  witty  congruity  hath  placed 
VoontSin^  Taurus,  Mseotis  Palus,  the  Mediterranean  Sea^ 
^■i^uritania,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  moon. 

More  hardly  can  we  find  the  Hebrew  letters  in  the  heavens 
^^  out  of  me  greater  and  lesser  stars,  which  put  together 
^  make  up  woar£,  wherein  cabalistical  speculators  conceive 
r^iead  events  of  future  things.f  And  how,  from  the  stars 
^  the  head  of  Medusa,  to  make  out  the   word  Gharab, 

^uik.  de  vka  JW.  Agrie.  Jwwtm.  m  J^pL  I,  de  Saoro  bosco,  cap.  2. 
'''  -Hie  cabala  of  the  itarB. 
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and  thereby  desolation  presignified  unto  Greece  or  Javan 
numerally  characterized  in  that  word,  requireth  no  rigid 
reader.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  lon- 
gitude, while  in  modem  tables  the  hundred  ^and  eightieth 
degree  is  more  than  thirty  degrees  beyond  that  part  where 
Ptolemy  placeth  an  180.  Nor  will  the  wider  and  more 
western  term  of  longitude,  from  whence  the  modems  begin 
their  commensuration,  sufficiently  salve  the  difference,  t 
The  ancients  began  the  measure  of  longitude  &om  the  For- 
tunate Islands  or  Canaries,  the  modems  from  the  Azores  or 
islands  of  St.  Michael ;  but  since  the  Azores  are  but  fifteen 
degrees  more  west,  why  the  modems  should  reckon  180, 
where  Ptolemy  accounteth  above  220,  or  though  they  take 
in  fifteen  degrees  at  the  west,  why  they  should  reckon  thirty 
at  the  east,  beyond  the  same  measure,  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, nor  would  it  be  much  advantaged,  if  we  should  con- 
ceive that  the  compute  of  Ptolemy  were  not  so  agreeable 
unto  the  Canaries,  as  the  Hesperides  or  islands  of  Capo 
Verde.J 

Whether  the  compute  of  months  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  moon,  which  divers  nations  have  followed,  be  not  a 
more  perturbed  way  than  that  which  accounts  from  the  con- 
junction may  seem  of  reasonable  doubt  ;§  not  only  fi^m  the 
uncertainty  of  its  appearance  in  foul  and  cloudy  weather, 
but  unequal  time  in  any,  that  is,  sooner  or  later,  according 
as  the  moon  shall  be  m  the  signs  of  long  descension,  as 
Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  in  the  perigeum  or  swiftest  motion, 
and  in  the  northern  latitude ;  whereby  sometimes  it  may  be 
seen  the  very  day  of  the  change,  as  did  observably  happen, 
1654,  in  the  months  of  Apnl  and  May.  Or  whether  also 
the  compute  of  the  day  be  exactly  made  from  the  visible 
arising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  because  the  sun  is  sometimes 
naturally  set,  and  under  the  horizon,  when  visibly  it  is 
above  it ;  from  the  causes  of  refraction,  and  such  as  make  us 
behold  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  bason,  when  water  is  put  upon 
it,  which  we  could  not  discover  before,  as  under  the  verge 
thereof. 

*  Qrtgdrd  out  of  B..  ChovMT,        f  Aiham.  Kirchir,  inprocBmio, 
t  Bohertut  ffues  de  gkbit,  §  ffwd.  Sdenog,  cap.  9. 
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Whether  the  globe  of  the  earth  be  but  a  point  in  respect 
of  the  stars  and  firmament,  or  how  if  the  rays  thereof  do  ML 
upon  a  point,  they  are  received  in  such  variety  of  angles, 
appmmg  greater  or  lesser  from  differences  of  refraction  ? 

Whether  if  the  motion  of  the  heavens  should  cease  awhile, 
ail  things  would  instantly  perish  ;  and  whether  this  assertion 
doth  not  make  the  frame  of  sublunary  things  to  hold  too 
loose  a  dependency  upon  the  first  and  conserving  cause,  at 
least  impute  too  much  unto  the  motion  of  the  heavens, 
whose  eminent  activities  are  by  heat,  light,  and  influence, 
the  motion  itself  being  barren,  or  chiefly  serving  for  the  due 
application  of  celestial  virtues  unto  sublunary  bodies,  as 
C^ieua  hath  learnedly  observed. 

Whether  comets  or  blazing  stars  be  generally  of  such 
terrihle  effects,  as  elder  times  have  conceived  them ;  *  for 
since  it  is  found  that  many,  from  whence  these  predictions 
are  drawn,  have  been  above  the  moon,  why  thejr  may  not  be 
qualified  from  their  positions,  and  aspects  which  they  hold 
with  stars  of  fovoiurable  natures,  or  wny,  since  they  may  be 
conceived  to  arise  from  the  effluviums  of  other  stars,  they 
may  not  retain  the  benignity  of  their  originals ;  or  since  the 
natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  astrologically  differenced  by  the 
planets,  and  are  esteemed  martial  or  jovial,  according  to  the 
colours  whereby  they  answer  these  planets,  why,  ^though 
tHe  red  comets  do  carry  the  portentions  of  Mars,  the  brightly 
i^Ute  should  not  be  of  the  influence  of  Jupiter  or  Yenus, 
**^erably  unto  Cor  Scorpii  and  Arcturus,  is  not  absurd  to 
doubt. 

'  Whether  comets,  d!c.'\  Aristotle  considered  them  to  be  accidental 
^  or  meteors^  kindled  in  the  atmosphere.  Kepler  supposed  them  to 
ud  monsters,  generated  in  celestial  space  ! 

Br.  Thomas  Burnet  says,  that  the  comets  seem  to  him  to  be  nothing 
else  but  (as  one  may  say)  the  dead  bodies  of  the  fixed  stars  unburied, 
ttd  not  as  yet  composed  to  rest ;  they,  like  shadows,  wander  up  and 
*own  through  the  various  regions  of  the  heavens,  till  they  have  foimd 
«ut  fit  places  for  their  residence,  which  having  pitched  upon,  they  stop 
to  irregular  course,  and  being  turned  into  planets,  move  circularly 
^nt  some  star. — Charles  Bhimt's  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  68. 

^eho  Brahe  fii-st  ascertained,  by  observations  on  the  comet  of  1577» 
^  comets  are  permanent  bodies,  like  the  planets. 
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OF  POPUIAB  AND  EKCETTED  TENETS,  C5HIBFI.T  HIBTOBICUL,  AKI> 
SOME  DEDUCED  FBOU  THE  HOLT  8CBIFTUBBS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

That  ike  Forbidden  FrwA  wwanApple. 

That  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise  was  an  apple,  is 
commonly  believed,  confirmed  by  tradition,  perpetuated  by 
writings,  verses,  pictures ;  and  some  bave  been  so  bad  pro- 
sodians,  as  from  thence  to  derive  the  Latin  word  maltmi^ 
because  that  finiit  was  the  first  occasion  of  evil :  wherein  not- 
withstanding determinations  are  presumptuous,  and  many 
I  perceive  are  of  another  belief.  For  some  have  conceived 
it  a  vine  ;^  in  the  mystery  of  whose  fruit  lay  the  expiation 
of  the  transgression.  Groropius  Becanus,  reviving  the  conceit 
of  Barcephas,  peremptorily  condudeth  it  to  be  the  Indian 
fig-tree,  and  bv  a  witty  allegory  labours  to  confirm  the  same. 
Again,  some  miits  pass  under  the  name  of  Adam's  apples, 
which  in  conunon  acception  admit  not  that  appellation :  the 
one  described  by  Matthiolus  under  the  name  of  Pomum 
Adami,  a  very  fan*  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  citron,  but  some- 
what rougher,  chopped  and  crannied,  vulgarly  conceived  the 
marks  of  Adam's  teeth:  another,  the  miit  of  that  plant 
which  Serapion  termeth  Musa,  but  the  eastern  GhmtiiiiiB 
commonly  the  apples  of  Paradise ;  not  resembling  an  apple 
in  figure,  and  in  taste  a  melon  or  cucumber .^    Which  fnuts 

'  a  vine.]  By  the  &tal  influence  of  wboee  fruit  the  nakednees  bolih 
of  Adam  and  of  Noah  were  eaq>ofled.  See  the  Targum  <if  Jimesikcm, 
— /# 
^  *  again,  d&c]  The  froit-shops  of  London  exhihit  a  Uffge  kind  of 
citron  Ubelled,  Forbidden  FruU,  respecting  which,  and  the  Pamum 
Adami  of  Matthiolus^  I  have  the  following  obliging  and  satisfiMtoiy 
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although  they  hftye  receiyed  appellations  suitable  unto  the 
tndition,  yet  we  cannot  from  thence  infer  they  were  this 
fruit  in  question.  No  more  than  Arbor  vUWy  so  commonly 
caUed,  to  obtain  its  name  from  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise, 
or  Arbor  Judcs^  to  be  the  same  which  supplied  the  gibbet 
imto  Judas. 

Again,  there  is  no  determination  in  the  text ;  wherein  is 
onlj  particularised,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  tree  good  for 
food,  and  pleasant  unto  the  eye,  in  which  regards  many  excel 
the  apple :  and  therefore  learned  men  do  wisely  conceive  it 
ineipheable;  and  Philo  puts  determination  unto  despair, 
when  he  affirmeih  the  same  \ind  of  fruit  was  never  pro- 
duced since.  Surely  were  it  nuot  remiiaite  to  have  been  con- 
eetled,  it  hod  not  passed  unspecified ;  nor  the  tree  revealed 
which  concealed  their  nakedness,  and  that  concealed  which 
reyeaied  it ;  for  in  the  same  chapter  mention  is  made  of  fig- 
kares.  And  the  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  un- 
oicmnstantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture ;  so  is  it 
tpedfiad  that  Elias  sat  under  a  juniper-dree,  Absalom  hanged 
bj  sn  oak,  and  Zaccheus  got  up  into  a  sycamore. 

And  although,  to  condemn  such  indeterminables,  unto  him 
that  demanded  on  what  hand  Venus  was  wounded,  the  phi* 
loBopher  thought  it  a  sufficient  resolution,  to  re-inquire  upon 
what  leg  EJng  Philip  halted ;  and  the  Jews  not  undoubtedly 
nsolved  of  the  iciatiea  side  of  Jacob,  do  cautiously  in  theur 
&t  abstain  from  the  sinews  of  both  ;^  yet  are  there  many 
oioe  particulars  which  may  be  authentically  determined. 
That  Peter  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus,  is  beyond  all 
^bt.  That  our  Saviour  eat  the  Passover  in  an  upper 
loom,  we  may  determine  from  the  text.  And  some  we  may 
concede  which  the  Scripture  plainly  defines  not.  That  the 
dial  of  Ahaz*  was  placed  upon  the  west  side  of  the  temple, 

Botiee  firom  my  friend  Pro&8«>r  Liiidley :--''  The  forUdden  fhiit  of  the 
iMidoa  nuikete  is  a  variety  of  the  Oitnu  decwnanet,  and  is  in  &ct  a 
■nafl  80ft  of  shaddock.  But  as  to  the  Pomiun  Adami,  no  one  can 
make  out  exactiiy  what  it  was.  The  common  Italian  Porno  d*Adamo  is 
^nnetj  of  Oik^  Umetta:  thai  of  Paris  is  a  thiok-ikinned  orange  ; 
aui  at  least  tluree  other  things  have  been  so  called.  I  do  not  think  it 
poenble  to  ascertain  what  Matthiolus  meant  beyond  the  £Eu;t  that  it 
m  a  Oitnu  of  some  kind." 

*  €f  IoUl.^  And  this  superstitioii  befoolea  them  alike  in  both.-- TTr. 

^  dial  of  Ahaz,"]    Suggestions  have  been  made  respecting  this,  as 

p2 
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we  will  not  deny,  or  contradict  the  description  of  Adrico- 
mius ;  that  Abraham's  servant  put  his  hand  under  his  right 
thigh,  we  shall  not  question ;  and  that  the  thief  on  the  right 
hand  was  saved,  and  the  other  on  the  left  reprobated,  to  make 
good  the  method  of  the  last  judicial  dismission,  we  are  ready 
to  admit.  But  surely  in  vain  we  inquire  of  what  wood  was 
Moses'  rod,  or  the  tree  that  sweetened  the  waters.  Or,  though 
tradition  or  human  history  might  afford  some  light,  whether 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  made  oipaliwms  ;  whether  the  cross 
of  Christ  were  made  of  those  four  woods  in  the  distich  of 
Durantes,*  or  only  of  oak,  according  unto  Lipsius  and 
Gk)ropius,  we  labour  not  to  determine.  For  though  hereof 
prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories  be  made  by  wiser 
conceivers ;  yet  common  heads  will  fly  unto  superstitious 
applications,  and  hardly  avoid  miraculous  or  magical 
expectations. 

ISTow  the  ground  or  reason  that  occasioned  this  ezpression 
by  an  apple,  might  be  the  community  of  this  &uit,  and  which 
is  often  taken  for  any  other.  So  the  goddess  of  gardens  is 
termed  Pomona ;  so  the  proverb  expresseth  it,  to  give  apples 
unto  Alciiious ;  so  the  mdt  which  Paris  decided  was  called 
an  apple ;  so  in  the  garden  of  Hesperides  (which  many  con- 
ceive a  fiction  drawn  from  Paradise)  we  read  of  golden 
apples  guarded  by  the  dragon.  And  to  speak  strictly  in 
this  appellation,  they  placed  it  more  safely  than  any  other ; 
for,  beside  the  great  variety  of  apples,  the  word  in  G-reek 
comprehendeth  oranges,^  lemons,  citrons,  quinces;  and  as 
Euellius  defineth,t  such  fruits  as  have  no  stone  within,  and 
a  soft  covering  without ;  excepting  the  pomegranate ;  and 

*  Pes  Cedrtu  est,  trwncus  Cupressus,  Oliva  supremiim,  Palma^pie  tran»' 
versvm  Ohristi  sunt  in  cruce  lignum, 
f  Rud,  De  Stvrpi/wm  Ncawra, 

well  as  some  other  miracles,  which  seem  to  me  to  proceed  too  much  on 
the  principle  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  compass  of  belief.  Thus  the  dial  only,  not  the  sun,  is  supposed  to 
have  gone  backwards ;  and  that  not  really,  but  only  apparently, — ^by  a 
"miraculous  refraction."  Is  it  not  better  to  take  the  literal  meaning, 
content  to  believe  that  to  omnipotence  one  miracle  is  no  greater  than 
another  ¥ 

'  toord  in  Oreek.]  Kot  only  in  Greeke  but  in  Latin  also,  all  these  are 
cald  by  the  very  name  of  apple  trees,  as  Mahu  amranHa,  citria,  eyd<mia, 
granaia, — Wr, 
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will  extend  mncli  further  in  tlie  acception  of  Spigelius,*  who 
comprehendeth  all  round  fruits  imder  the  name  of  apples, 
not  excluding  nuts  and  plums.* 

It  hath  been  promoted  in  some  constructions  &om  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Canticles,  as  it  runs  in  the  Vulgar  translation,  Sub 
orhoremalo  suscitavi  te,  ibi  corrwpta  est  mater  ttta,  tbi  violata 
ettgenitrix  tua.'\  "Which  words,  notwithstanding  paraboli- 
callj  intended,  admit  no  literal  inference,  and  are  of  little 
force  in  our  translation :  "  I  raised  thee  imder  an  apple-tree, 
there  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth,  there  she  brought  thee 
forth  that  bare  thee."  So  when,  from  a  basket  of  tummer 
fruits  or  apples,  as  the  Vulgar  rendereth  them,  God  by  Amos 
foretold  the  destruction  of  his  people,  we  cannot  say  they 
had  any  reference  imto  the  fruit  of  Paradise,  which  was  the 
destruction  of  man ;  but  thereby  was  declared  the  propin- 
quity of  their  desolation,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration  than  those  horary  J  or  soon-decaying  fruits 
of  summer.  Nor,  when  it  is  said  in  the  same  translation, 
^oma  desiderii  imima  ttue  discessertmt  a  te, — "th^  apples 
^t  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed  from  thee,"  is  there 
yny  allusion  therein  imto  the  fruit  of  Paradise  ;  but  thereby 
IB  threatened  unto  Babylon,  that  the  pleasures  and  delights 
of  their  palate  shoidd  forsake  them.  And  we  read  in  Pierius, 
that  an  apple  was  the  hieroglyphick  of  love,  and  that  the 
statue  of  Venus  was  made  with  one  in  her  hand.  So  the 
httle  cupids  in  the  figures  of  Philostratus  §  do  play  with 
apples  in  a  garden ;  and  there  want  not  some  who  have 
symbolized  the  apple  of  Paradise  unto  such  constructions.^ 

Since  therefore  after  this  fruit,  curiosity  fruitlessly  in- 
T^ireth,  and  confidence  blindly  determineth,  we  shall  sur- 
^e  our  inquisition ;  rather  troubled  that  it  was  tasted, 
tiwn  troubling  ourselves  in  its  decision ;  this  only  we  observe, 
Juen  things  are  left  uncertain,  men  will  assure  them  by 
determination.  Which  is  not  only  verified  concerning  the 
^t, but  the  serpent  that  persuaded;  many  defining  the 
*^d  or  species  thereof     So  Bonaventure  and  Comestor 

^  ^^9^e  vn  rem  Herhcmam.  +  Cant.  viii. 

♦  ^ructtu  borcei.  §  Philostrat.  figure  vi.  De  amorihw. 

*  aoid  wtU  extend,  dsc.']    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
'  So  the  little  cfu/pids,  ic."]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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affirm  it  was  a  dragon,  Engubiniis  a  basiliak,  Delrio  a  viper, 
aad  others  a  common  snake.^  Wberein  men  stiJl  contiime 
the  delusion  of  the  serpent,  who  having  deceived  Eve  in  the 
main,  sets  her  posterity  on  work  to  mistake  in  the  circum- 
stance, and  fflideavours  to  propagate  errors  at  any  hand. 
And  those  he  surely  most  desireth  which  concern  eiljier  Qt>d 
or  himself;  for  they  dishonour  God,  who  is  absolute  troth 
and  goodness ;  but  for  himself,  who  is  extremely  evil,  and 
the  worst  we  can  conceive,  by  aberration  of  conceit  they 
may  extenuate  his  depravity,  and  ascribe  some  goodness  xnito 
him. 


CHAPTER  n. 

2%(a  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  less  ihcm  a  Womcm. 

That  a  man  hath  one  rib  less  than  a  woman,  is  a  common 
conceit,  derived  from  the  history  of  Gfenesis,  wherein  it  stands 
delivered,  that  Eve  was  framed  out  of  a  rib  of  Adam ;  whence 
it  is  concluded  the  sex  of  men  still  wants  that  rib  our  father 
lost  in  Eve.  And  this  is  not  only  passant  with  the  many,  but 
was  urged  against  Coliunbus  in  an  anatomy  of  his  at  Piea, 
where  having  prepared  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  that  chanced 
to  have  thirteen  ribs  on  one  side,  there  arose  a  party  that 
cried  him  down,  and  even  unto  oaths  afSrmed,  this  was  the 
rib  wherein  a  woman  exceeded.  Were  this  true,  it  would 
ocularly  silence  that  dispute  out  of  which  side  Evewas  framed; 
it  would  determine  the  opinion  of  Oleaster,  that  she  was  made 
out  of  the  ribs  of  both  sides,  or  such  as  from  the  expression 
of  the  text*  maintain  there  was  a  plurality  of  ribs  required ; 
and  might  indeed  decry  the  paraboHcal  exposition  of  Origen, 
Cajetan,  and  such  as  tearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or 
mutilate  the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive  the 
creation  of  thirteen  ribs. 

But  this  wiU  not  consist  with  reason  or  inspection.  For  if 
we  survey  the  skeleton  of  both  sexes,  and  therein  the  compage 
of  bones,  we  shall  readily  discover  that  men  and  women  nave 

*  Os  ex  ossibua  meis, 

^  snake.']  Itt  seemes  to  bee  none  of  these  but  rather  that  species 
which  Scaliger,  the  great  secretary  of  nature,  with  noe  reference  to  this 
storye,  wittily  cals  (Sxercitat.  226,  §)  kyxiKavBpiinrov^, — Wr, 
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four  and  twenty  ribs ;  that  is,  twelve  on  each  aide,  seven 
greater,  annexed  unto  the  stemon,  and  five  lesser  which  come 
short  thereof.  Wherein  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  either 
aex  exceed,  the  conformation  is  irregular,  deflecting  £n>m 
the  common  rate  or  number,  and  no  more  inferrible  upon 
sumkind  than  the  monstrosity  of  the  son  of  Eapha,  or  the 
Titious  excess  in  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  Ami 
although  some  difference  there  be  in  figure,  and  the  female 
ot  tnnominatiim  be  somewhat  more  protuberant,  to  make  a 
fiurer  cavity  for  the  infant ;  the  cocci/a  sometime  more  re- 
flected, to  give  the  easier  delivery ;  and  the  ribs  themselves 
aeem  a  little  flatter ;  yet  are  they  equal  in  number.  And 
therefore,  while  Aristotle  doubteth  the  relations  made  of 
nations,  which  had  but  seven  ribs  on  a  side,  and  yet  deliver- 
eth,  that  men  have  generally  no  more  than  eight ;  s&  he 
lejecteth  their  history,  so  can  we  not  accept  of  his  anatomy. 
Again,  although  we  concede  there  wanted  one  rib  in  the 
skeleton  of  Adam,  yet  were  it  repugnant  unto  reason  and 
common  observation  that  his  posterity  should  want  the  same. 
^or  we  observe  that  mutilations  are  not  transmitted  firom 
&th6r  unto  son ;  the  blind  begetting  such  as  can  see,  men 
Y^h  one  eye  children  with  two,  and  cripples  mutilate  in 
weir  own  persons  do  come  out  perfect  in  their  generations. 
■For  the  seed  conveyeth  with  it  .not  only  the  extract  and 
^le  idea  of  every  part,  whereby  it  transmits  their  perifec- 
*wna  or  infirmities ;  but  double  and  over  agaiQ ;  whereby 
Bometimes  it  multipliciously  delineates  the  same,  as  in 
^^^f  in  mixed  and  numerous  generations.  Parts  of  the 
'^  do  seem  to  contain  the  idea  and  power  of  the  whole; 
Joparents  deprived  of  hands  beget  manual  issues,  and  the 
«efect  of  those  parts  is  supplied  by  the  idea  of  others.  So 
^  one  grain  of  com  appearmg  siinilarly  and  insufficient  for 
aphiral  germination,  there  lieth  dormant  the  virtuality  of 
^y  other ;  and  firom  thence  sometimes  proceed  above  an 
^ctred  ears.  And  thus  may  be  made  out  the  cause  of 
Jultiparous  productions ;  for  though  the  seminal  materials 
^IJerse  and  separate  in  the  matruc,  the  formative  operator. 
^  not  delineate  a  part,  but  endeavour  the  formation  of  the 
^hole ;  effecting  the  same  as  far  as  the  matter  will  permit, 
Jjidfrom  dividing  materials  attempt  entire  formations.  And 
therefore,  though  wondrous  strange,  it  may  not  be  impossible 
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what  is  confirmed  at  Lausdun  concerning  the  conntesa  of 
Holland;  nor  what  Albertus  reports  of  the  birth  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty.  And  if  we  consider  the  magnalities  of 
generation  in  some  things,^  we  shall  not  controvert  its  pos* 
sibOities  in  others:  nor  easily  question  that  ereat  work, 
whose  wonders  are  only  second  unto  those  of  the  creation, 
and  a  close  apprehension  of  the  one,  might  perhaps  afford  a 
glimmering  light,  and  crepusculous  glance  of  the  other. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Of  Methusdah. 

What  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by  all  men,  and 
in  all  times,  is  more  than  paradoxical  to  dispute ;  and  so, 
that  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  we  auietly  believe :  but  that  he  must  needs  be  so,  is 
perhaps  below  paralogy  to  deny.^  Por  hereof  there  is  no 
aetermination  from  the  text ;  wherein  it  is  only  particularised 
he  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  patriarchs  whose  age  is 
there  expressed ;  but  that  he  out-lived  all  others,  we  cannot 
well  conclude.^    Por  of  those  nine  whose  d^ath  is  mentioned 

'  And  if  we  contider,  <kc.]  ''Many  things  are  useful  and  convenient, 
which  are  not  necessary :  and  if  G^  had  seen  man  might  not  want  it, 
how  easy  had  it  been  for  him  which  made  the  woman  of  that  bone,  to 
turn  the  flesh  into  another  bone  ?  But  he  saw  man  could  not  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  that  bone,  which  he  had  so  multiplied,  so  animated. 
O  God,  we  can  never  be  losers  by  thy  changes,  we  have  nothing  but 
what  is  thine,  take  from  us  thine  own  when  thou  wilt ;  we  are  sure  thou 
cansi  not  but  give  us  better ! " — Bp.  JIcUTs  Contemp.  book  i.  chap.  2. 

'  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to  deny.']  "  To  deny  it  is  not  hastily  to  be 
condenmed  as  false  reeuonvng" 

*  we  cannot,  dC;c.]  If  the  learned  author  had  looked  into  the  text. 
Gen.  V.  hee  woulde  have  dasht  this  unnecessary  and  frivolous  discourse, 
for  in  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does  particularly  mention  all  the  9  patriarchs* 
ages,  as  of  men  to  when)  God  gave  such  long  life  for  the  peopling  of  the 
world  :  and  tooke  away  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  0aine*8 
race,  but  in  all  the  other  patriarchal  familyes,  men,  women,  and  children, 
that  they  might  not  live  to  propagate  that  wickedness  which  had  over- 
spread the  world  by  the  marriage  of  Seth's  posterityes  with  Caine*s 
female  issue.  Itt  is  fit  to  beleeve  that  God  would  never  grant  to  any 
of  Caine's  posterity  longer  live  then  to  the  longest  liver  among  the 
patriarchs,  when  he  intended  to  cutt  off  even  that  life  of  theirs  which 
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before  the  flood,  the  text  expresseth  that  Enoch  was  the 
shortest  liver ;  who  saw  but  three  hundred  sixty-five  years. 
But  to  affirm  froni  hence,  none  of  the  rest,  whose  age  is  not 
expressed,  did  die  before  that  time,  is  surely  an  illation 
wnereto  we  cannot  assent. 

Again  many  persons  there  were  in  those  days  of  longevity, 
of  whose  age  notwithstanding  there  is  no  account  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  as  of  the  race  of  Cain,  the  wives  of  the  nine  patriarchs, 
with  all  the  sons  and  daughters  that  every  one  begat: 
whereof  perhaps  some  persons  might  out-live  Methuselah ; 
the  text  intending  only  the  masculine  line  of  Seth,  con- 
ducible  unto  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  antedi- 
luvian chronoloCT*  And  therefore  we  must  not  contract  the 
lives  of  those  wmch  are  left  in  silence  by  Moses ;  for  neither 
is  the  age  of  Abel  expressed  in  the  Scripture,  yet  is  he  con- 
ceived far  elder  than  commonly  opinioned ;  and  if  we  allow 
the  conclusion  of  his  epitaph  as  made  by  Adam,  and  so  set 
down  by  Salian,  JPosuit  moerens  pater,  cui  a  filio  Jtistius 
ptitum  Jbretf  anno  ah  ortu  rervm  130 ;  cib  Abele  nato  129, 
we  shaU  not  need  to  doubt.  Which  notwithstanding 
Cajetan  and  others  confirm ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  if  we  con- 
ceive that  Abel  was  bom  in  the  second  year  of  Adam,^  and 
Seth  a  year  afteif  the  death  of  Abel ;  K)r  so  it  being  said, 
that  Adam  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when  he 
begat  Seth,  Abel  must  perish  the  year  beiore,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

And  if  the  account  of  Cain*  extend  imto  the  deluge,  it 
nuiy  not  be  improbable  that  some  thereof  exceeded  any  of 
Seth.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  in  life,  riches,  power,  and  temporal 
blessings,  they  might  surpass  them  in  this  world,  whose 

l>ee  permitted  them  to  prolong  till  their  sinns  were  fdlfild  :  and  there- 
fore tooke  away  Mathnselah  idso  the  yeare  that  hee  sent  the  flood  to 
take  away  all  (universally)  then  living,  save  Noah  and  his  immediate 
fiunily.— ITr.  ^ 

*  tecfmd  yea/Tf  Acl  Abel's  birth  is  not  deducible  necessarily  firom 
Scripture :  his  death  is  more  probable. —  Wr. 

•  *  Cam.l  Betweene  the  creation  and  the  flood  were  1656  yeares,  to 
wbidi,  though  Cain's  owne  acoompt  did  not  reach,  yet  his  posteritye 
<^.  For  upon  them  was  the  flood  sent,  yet  not  on  them  onlye,  for 
>U  the  posterityes  of  the  patriarchal  &milyes,  which  doubtless  were 
uunmierable,  did  all  perish  in  the  flood,  excepting  only  eight  persons. 
— ITr.  ^ 
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liyes  related  unto  tbe  next.  For  so  when  the  seed  of  Jaeob 
was  under  affliction  and  captivity,  that  of  Ishmael  and  Eaaa 
flourished  and  grew  mighty,  there  proceeding  from  the  one 
twelve  princes,  from  the  other  no  less  than  fourteen  dukes 
and  eight  kings.  And  whereas  the  age  of  Gain  and  his 
posterity  is  not  delivered  in  the  text,  some  do  salve  it  from 
the  secret  method  of  Scripture,  which  sometimes  wholly 
omits,  but  seldom  or  never  delivers  the  entire  duration  of 
wicked  and  Mthless  persons,  as  is  observable  in  the  history 
of  Esau,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  therefore 
when  mention  is  made  that  Ishmael  lived  127  years,  some 
conceive  he  adhered  unto  the  faith  of  Abraham,  for  so  did 
others  who  were  not  descended  from  Jacob,  for  Job  is 
thought  to  be  an  Idumean,  and  of  the  seed  of  Esau. 

Lastly,  although  we  rely  not  thereon,  we  will  not  omit 
that  conceit  urged  by  learned  men,  that  Adam  was  elder^ 
than  Methuselah ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  created  in  the  perfect 
age  of  man,  which  was  in  those  days  50  or  60  years,  for  about 
that  time  we  read  that  thev  begat  children ;  so  that  if  unto 
930  we  add  60  years,  he  will  exceed  Methuselah ;  and  there- 
fore if  not  in  length  of  days,  at  least  in  old  age  he  surpassed 
others ;  he* was  older  than  all,  who  was  never  so  young  as 
any.  For  though  he  knew  old  age,  he  was  never  acquainted 
with  puberty,  youth,  or  in&ncy,  and  so  in  a  strict  account 
he  begat  children  at  one  year  old.  And  if  the  usual  com- 
pute will  hold,  that  men  are  of  the  same  age  which  are  bom 
within  compass  of  the  same  year,  Eve  was  as  old  as  her  hus- 
band and  parent  Adam,  and  Gain,  their  son,  coetaneous  unto 
both. 

Now  that  conception,  that  no  man^  did  ever  attain  unto 

^  Adam  wob  elder.']  This  phrase,  as  itt  is  commonly  used,  ngnifiM 
elder  in  time,  and  then  itt  sayes  nothing,  for  who  denyes  itt  ?  &t  in 
lengthe  of  dayes  from  the  birthe  Adam  was  not  soe  old  as  Mathu- 
selah  by  20  yeares. —  Wr. 

^  that  no  man,  <kc,]  This  is  most  true  de  facto,  though  the  reason  bee 
but  symbolical,  and  concludes  nothing  necessarilye.  For  granting  that 
Adam  was  created  in  the  perfect  age  of  man,  as  then  itt  was,  whiw  was 
rather  100  then  60,  yet  he  lived  noe  more  then  9S0  in  all,  vie.  solar, 
sydereal,  tropiok  years.  To  which  if  you  add  those  hypothecall  60 
yeares  (for  they  are  not  reall  but  imaginaiy  only),  yet  soe  Adam 
would  not  reach  to  1000  by  10  yeares,  and  therefore  the  saying  is  most 
true. —  Wr. 
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ft  thousand  years,  becaxiae  none  should  ever  be  one  day  old 
in.  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  unto  whom,  according  to  tliat  of 
David,  ''A  thousand  years  are  but  one  day,"  doth  not 
advantage  Methusehih.  And  being  deduced  &om  a  popular 
expression,  which  will  not  stand  a  metaphysical  and  strict 
examination,  is  not  of  force  to  divert  a  serious  inquirer. 
For  unto  Gtod  a  thousand  years  are  no  more  than  one 
moment,  and  in  his  sight  Methuselah  lived  no  nearer  one 
day^  than  Abd,  for  all  parts  of  time  are  alike  unto  him,  ui^to 
whom  none  are  referrible,  and  all  things  present  unto  whom 
nothing  is  past  or  to  come ;  and  therefore,  although  we  be 
l&easQred  by  the  zone  of  time,  and  the  flowing  and  continued 
instants  thereof  do  weave  at  last  a  line  and  circle  about  the 
^Uest,  yet  can  we  not  thus  commensurate  the  sphere  of 
^l^nsmegistus/  or  sum  up  the  unsuccessive  and  staUe  durar 
turn  of  Qod. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

l%at  there  was  no  Hambow  before  ike  Flood. 

That  there  shall  no  rainbow  appear  forly  years  before  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  that  the  preceding  drought  unto  that 
gnat  shame  shall  exhaust  the  materials  of  this  meteor,  was 
Ml  assertion  grounded  upon  no  solid  reason ;  but  that  there 
jas  not  any  in  sixteen  hundred  years,  that  is,  before  the 
flood,  seems  deducible  from  Holy  Scripture,  Gkn.  ix.,  "  I  do 
»t  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth."  From  whence  not- 
withstanding we  cannot  conclude  the  non-existence  of  the 
^bow,  nor  is  that  chronology  naturally  established,  which 
computeth  the  antiquity  of  effects  arising  from  physical  and 
J^fed  causes,  by  additional  impositions  from  voluntary 
terminators.  Now  by  the  decree  of  reas(m  and  philosophy, 
^  rainbow  hath  its  ground  in  nature,  as  caused  by  the  rays 
^the  smi,  falling  upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  cloud,  whereof 
some  reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  that  semicircular 

fpi^re  of  Trismegiatw.]  TrismegistoB  sayd  God  was  a  circle,  whose 
^&ter,  that  is,  his  presentiall  and  immntable  essence,  from  whence  all 
f"^  have  their  beinge,  is  evei^  where,  but  his  circumference,  that 
•*>  tus  mcomprehenslble  infinity,  is  noe  where.— WV. 
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yariety  we  generally  call  the  rainbow,  which  must  succeed 
upon  concurrence  of  causes  and  subjects  aptly  predisposed, 
^d  therefore  to  conceive  there  was  no  rainbow  before, 
because  Gt)d  chose  this  out  as  a  token  of  the  covenant,  is  to 
conclude  the  existence  of  things  from  their  signalities,  or  of 
what  is  objected  unto  the  sense,  a  coexistence  with  that 
which  is  internally  presented  unto  the  understanding.  "With 
equal  reason  we  may  infer  there  was  no  water  beiore  the 
institution  of  baptism,  nor  bread  and  wine  before  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Again,  while  men  deny  the  antiquity  of  one  rainbow,  they 
anciently  concede  another.  Tor  beside  the  solary  iris  which 
God  showed  unto  Noah,  there  is  a  lunary,  whose  efficient  is 
the  moon,  visible  only  in  the  night,  most  commonly  called  at 
full  moon,  and  some  degrees  above  the  horizon.  Now  the 
existence  hereof  men  do  not  controvert,  although  effected 
by  a  different  luminary  in  the  same  way  with  the  other. 
And  probably  it  appeared  later,  as  being  of  rare  appearance 
and  rarer  observation,  and  many  there  are  which  think  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature ;  and  therefore  by  casual  spec- 
tators they  are  looked  upon  like  prodigies,  ana  significations 
made,  not  signified  by  their  natures. 

Lastly,  we  shall  not  need  to  ponceive  G-od  made  the  rain- 
bow at  this  time,  if  we  consider  that  in  its  created  and  pre- 
disposed nature,  it  was  more  proper  for  this  signification, 
than  any  other  meteor  or  celestial  appearancy  whatsoever. 
Thunder  and  lightning  had  too  much  terror  to  have  been 
tokens  of  mercy.  Comets  or  blazing  stars  appear  too  seldom 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  a  covenant  to  be  remembered  often,  and 
might  rather  signify  the  world  should  be  once  destroyed  by 
fire,  than  never  again  by  water.  The  galaxia  or  milky  circle 
had  been  more  probable ;  for  beside  that  mito  the  latitude 
of  thirty,  it  becomes  their  horizon  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  unto  such  as  live  under  the  equator,  in  that  space 
the  whole  circle  appeareth,  part  thereof  is  visible  unto  any 
situation ;  but  being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when 
the  air  is  clear,  it  becomes  of  unfrequent  and  comfortless 
signification.  A  fixed  star  had  not  been  visible  unto  all  the 
globe,  and  so  of  too  narrow  a  signality  in  a  covenant  con- 
cerning all.  But  rainbows  are  seen  unto  all  the  world,  and 
every  position  of  sphere.    Unto  our  own  elevation  they  may 
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appear  in  the  morning,  while  the  sun  hath  attained  about 
forty-fiTe  degrees  above  the  horizon,  which  is  conceived  the 
largest  semidiameter  of  any  iris,  and  so  in  the  afternoon  when 
it  hath  declined  unto  that  altitude  asnin,  which  hei£:ht  the 
mn  not  attaming  in  winter,  rainbo^ay  happen^th  ns 
at  noon  or  any  time.  Unto  a  right  position  of  sphere  they 
maj  appear  three  hours  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  three 
before  its  setting ;  for  the  sun  ascending  fifteen  degrees  an 
hour,  in  three  attaineth  forty-five  of  altitude.  Even  unto  a 
parallel  sphere,  and  such  as  live  under  the  pole,  for  half  a 
year  some  segments  may  appear  at  any  time  and  under  any 
quarter,  the  sun  not  setting  but  walking  round  about  them. 

But  the  propriety  of  its  election  most  properly  appeareth 
in  the  natural  signification  and  prognostic  ot  itself;  as  con- 
taining a  mixed  signality  of  rain  and  fair  weather.  For, 
being  in  a  rorid  cloud  and  ready  to  drop,  it  declareth  a  plu- 
vious disposure  in  the  air ;  but  because,  when  it  appears,  the 
sun  must  also  shine,  there  can  be  no  universal  showers,  and 
consequently  no  deluge.  Thus,  when  the  windows  of  the 
great  deep  were  open,  in  vain  men  looked  for  the  rainbow ; 
for  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  seen,  which  after  appeared 
unto  Noah.  It  might  be  therefore  existent  before  the  flood, 
&nd  had  in  nature  some  ground  of  its  addition.  Unto  that 
of  nature  Grod  superadded  an  assurance  oi  its  promise,  that 
is,  never  to  hinder  its  appearance  or  so  to  replenish  the 
heavens  again,  as  that  we  should  behold  it  no  more.  And 
thus,  without  disparaging  the  promise,  it  might  rain  at  the 
same  time  when  GK)d  showed  it  unto  Noah ;  thus  was  there 
more  therein  than  the  heathens  understood  when  they  called 
it  the  nuncia  of  the  gods,  and  the  laugh  of  weeping  heaven  ;* 
and  thus  may  be  elegantly  said,  I  put  my  bow,  not  my 
Jttrow  in  the  clouds,  that  is,  in  the  menace  of  rain,  the  mercy 
of  fair  weather. 

Cabalistical  heads,  who  &om  that  expression  in  Isaiah,  f  do 
loake  a  book  of  heaven,  and  read  therein  the  great  concem- 
inents  of  earth,  do  literally  play  on  this,  and  fix)m  its  semi- 
circular figure  (resembling  the  Hebrew  letter  caph,  whereby 
is  signified  the  uncomfortable  number  of  twenty,  at  which 
jears  Joseph  was  sold,  which  Jacob  lived  under  Laban,  and 

*  Jtitui  ploraiUit  Olym^.  f  Isa.  zzxiv.  4. 
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at  whicli  men  were  to  go  to  war),  do  note  a  propriety  in  ita 
signification ;  as  thereby  dedaring  the  dismal  time  of  the 
deluge.  And  Christian  conceits  do  seem  to  strain  as  high, 
while,  from  the  irradiation  of  the  sun  upon  a  cloud,  they 
apprehend  the  mystery  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  in  the 
obscurity  of  flesh,  by  the  colours  green  and  red,  the  two 
destructions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  water,  or  by  the  colours 
of  blood  and  water,  the  mysteries  of  baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist.^ 

Laudable  therefore  is  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  do  magnify  the  fidelity  of 
God  in  the  memory  of  his  corenant,  according  to  that  of 
Syracides,  "  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  him  that 
made  it."  And  though  some  pious  and  Christian  pens  hare 
only  symbolized  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its  colours^ 
yet  are  there  other  affections  which  might  admit  of  theo* 
logical  allusions.  Nor  would  he  find  a  more  improper 
8m)ject,  that  should  consider  that  the  colours  are  made  by 
refraction  of  light,  and  the  shadows  that  limit  that  light ; 
that  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  rainbow,  and  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  must  be  in  one  right  line,  that  the  spectator  mttst 
be  between  the  sun  and  the  rainbow,  that  sometime  three 
appear,  sometime  one  reyersed.  With  many  others,  con- 
siderable  in  meteorological  diyimty,  which  would  more 
sensibly  make  out  the  epithet  of  the  heathens,*  and  the 
expression  of  the  son  of  Syraoh,  ^'  Yery  beautiful  is  the  rain- 
bow, it  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with  a  glorious  circle, 
and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  hare  bended  it." 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Of  Shem,  Sam,  and  Ja/pTuth, 

CoKOEBsnra  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  that  the  order  of  their  nativity  was  according  to 
that  of  enumeratiou,^  and  Japheth,  the  youngest  son  (as 

*  ThawnumcUu. 

*  CabaUstioal  heads,  Ac]  The  present  paragraph  was  first  added  in 
the  2iid  edition,  in  which  also  the  same  subject  was  first  noticed  in  the 
last  chapter  of  book  yi. 

'  thattk^  order  <i(ftkeirnaUvUy,  ike,]  Mr,  G.T.  Beke,  in  the  5ih  chapter 
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most  beli^re,  as  Austin  and  others  account),  the  sons  of 
Jf^heth,  and  Europeans  need  not  grant,  nor  will  it  so  well 
concord  unto  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  its  readiest  interpre- 
tations. For  80  is  it  said  in  our  translation,  Shem  the 
&ther  of  all  the  sons  of  Heber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the 
elder,  bo  by  the  Septuagint,  and  so  by  that  of  TremeUius. 
And  therefore  when  the  Vulgar  reads  it,  Fratre  Japhet 
majore,  the  mistake,  as  Junius  observeth,  might  be  committed 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Hebrew  accent,  which  occasioned 
Jerome  so  to  render  it,  and  many  after  to  belieye  it.  Nor 
is  that  argument  contemptible  which  is  deduced  firom  their 
chronology,  for  probable  it  is  that  Noah  had  none  of  them 
Wore,  Imd  begat  them  from  that  year  when  it  is  said  he 
WW  fiye^  hundred  years  old,  and  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth.  Again  it  is  said  he  was  six  hundred  years  old  at 
^  flood,  and  that  two  years  after  Shem  was  but  an  hundred ; 
tiierefore  Shem  must  have  been  bom  when  Noah  was  five 
hmdred  and  two,  and  some  other  before  in  the  year  of  five 
limdred  and  one. 

<^hig  Origmes  Biblicce,  takes  some  pains  to  prove  not  only  that  Shem 
ttd  not  Japheth  was  Noah's  eldest  son  (a  point  admitting  some  contro- 
vvsy),  but  that  **  the  order  in  whvAk  the  namee  of  these  three  great 
pBogeniifHTS  of  the  human  species  are  in  variably  placed  when  mentioned 
together  in  ibe  sacred  volume,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  order 
of  their  birth."  Whereas  "it  is  plainly  delirered,"  as  Sir  Thomas 
J^wkAb,  that  Ham,  whose  name  stands  invariably  second,  was  the 
yoimgest  son — r  fiict  which  absolutely  overthrows  this  argument  in 
^▼(rar  of  Shem'e  prim^^femtiire,  leaving  the  way  open  to  consideration 
on  other  grounds.  "Mx.  Bekie  contends  that  its  prolMibiUty  is  "  strength- 
^  by  Sie  situation  of  the  countiy,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  occu- 
pied by  Shem  and  his  descendants,  namely,  that  in  which  Noah  himself 
'^ed,  while  tbe  possessions  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  Shem's  younger 
^trothera,  were  situated,  as  they  would  naturally  be  imagined  to  have 
been,  on  eitiier  side  of  tbe  patonai  seat.*'  He  further  endeavours  t6 
fflVBlidate  the  argummt  against  Shem's  seniority,  drawn  from  the 
^Oth  Qen.  ver.  21, — **  unto  Shem  also  the  fiftther  of  all  the  children  of 
^^7  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder," — ^by  an  examination  of  similar 
punges  which  would  admit,  if  not  &vour  the  interpretation  which  Sir 
^omas  notiees,  as  giveo  to  this  passage  by  the  Vulgate  and  others, 
^>  "  tiie  elder  bro&er  of  Japheth."  Neither  does  he  admit  the  chro- 
^hfS  to  be  conclusive  against  Shem,  but  oonclodes,  after  a  lengthened 
poniMwration  of  the  point,  that  "  there  could  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
^ii^al  between  the  500th  year  of  Noah's  life,  and  the  birth  of  the 
&ther    of  Arphazad    (Shem),  to    aUow    of  the  intervention  of  an 
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Now  whereas  the  Scripture  affordeth  the  priority  of  order 
unto  Shem,  we  cannot  from  thence  infer  his  primogeniture. 
Eor  in  Shem  the  holy  line  was  continued,  and  therefore, 
however  bom,  his  genealogy  was  most,  remarkable.  So  is 
it  not  unusual  in  Holy  Scripture  to  nominate  the  younger 
before  the  elder.  So  it  is  saia,  that  Terah  begat  Abraham,* 
'  Nachor,  and    Haram;    whereas    Haram    was  the  eldest. 

So  Eebeccaf  is  termed  the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
"Not  is  it  strange  the  younger  should  be  first  in  nomination, 
who  have  commonly  had  the  priority  in  the  blessings  of 
God,  and  been  first  in  his  benediction.  So  Abel  was 
accepted  before  Cain,  Isaac  the  younger  preferred  before 
Ishmael  the  elder,  Jacob  before  Esau,  Joseph  was  the 
youngest  of  twelve,  and  David  the  eleventh  son  and  minor 
cadet  of  Jesse. 

Lastly,  though  Japheth  were  not  elder  than  Shem,  yet 
must  we  not  affirm  that  he  was  younger  than  Cham  ;  for  it 
is  plainly  delivered,  that,  afber  Shem  and  Japheth  had 
covered  Noah,  he  awaked  and  knew  what  his  youngest  son 
had  done  unto  him ;  vloc  6  vtwr^poQ  is  the  expression  of  the 
Septuagint,  Filius  minor  of  Jerome,  and  minimus  of  Tre- 
mellius.  And  upon  these  grounds  perhaps  Josephus  doth 
vary  £rom  the  Scripture  enumeration,  and  nameth  them 
Shem,  Japheth,  and  Cham :  which  is  also  observed  by  the 
Annian  Berosus,  Noah  cvm  trihis  Jlliis,  Semo,  JepetOy 
Chem,  And  therefore,  although  in  the  priority  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,  there  may  be  some  difficulty,  though  Cyril, 
Epiphanius,  and  Austin  have  accounted  Shem  the  elder, 
and  Salian  the  annalist,  and  Petavius  the  chronologist, 
contend  for  the  same ;  yet  Cham  is  more  plainly  and  con- 
fessedly named  the  yoimgest  in  the  text. 

And  this  is  more  conformable  unto  the  Pagan  history 
and  Gentile  account  hereof,  unto  whom  Noah  was  Satan, 
whose  symbol  was  a  ship,  as  related  unto  the  ark,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  divided  the  world  between  his  three  sons. 
Ham  is  conceived  to  be  Jupiter,  who  was  the  youngest  son, 
worshipped  by  the  name  of  Hamon,  which  was  the  Egyptian 
and  Amcan  name  for  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have  cut  off 
the  genitals  of  his  father,  derived  from  the  history  of  Ham, 

*  G«n.  zi  t  Gen.  zzviii. 
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who  beheld  the  nakedness  of  his,  and  by  no  hard  mistake 
might  be  confirmed  from  the  text,*  as  Bochartusf  hath  well 
obsenred.® 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

That  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  erected  against  a  secoTid  Dduge. 

ks  opinion  there  is  of  some  generality,  that  onr  fathers 
after  the  flood  attempted  the  tower  of  Babel,  to  secure 
themselves  against  a  second  deluge.  Which,  however 
affirmed  by  Josephus  and  others,  hath  seemed  improbable 
imto  many  who  have  discoursed  hereon.  Por  (beside  that 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of  God  never  to 
drown  the  world  again,^  and  had  the  rainbow  before  their 
eyes  to  put  them  in  mind  thereof),  it  is  improbable  from 
the  nature  of  the  deluge;  which,  being  not  possibly 
causable  from  natural  showers  above,  or  watery  eruptions 
l)elow,  but  requiring  a  supernatural  hand,^  and  such  as  all 

*  Gen.  ix.  22.     . 

t  Beading  Veiaggod,  et ahseidit,  forVeiegged,  et  nimeiamit, — BockaHtts 
<fe  Qtographid  sacrd. 

I  And  this  is  more  conformable,  Jsc,'\  This  paragraph  added  in  2nd 
edition. 

'  the  promise  of  God,  d:c.]  This  was  an  argument  of  beleef  in  the 
^7  of  Sem  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  fiuniljes  of  Japhet  now 
'^  the  new,  that  conld  not  break  his  promise.  But  to  the  fiunilyes  of 
°^  whereof  itTimrod  was  the  cheefe,  it  was  of  noe  force  :  with  them. 
lU  vag  more  easie  to  slight  first  and  then  to  forget  that  promise :  when 
^  they  had  now  forgot  God  himselfe,  as  appeares  by  this  bold 
attempt,  which  therfore  most  deservedly  ended  in  confusion. —  Wr, 

*  ^rtqmimg  a  tupemafmral  hand,"]  A  late  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  says,  ''What  a  scene  of  tenific  and 
^^  desolation  does  this  narrative  convey !  How  puerile  those  com- 
^ii^tB  which  exhibit  n^niwiala  and  men  escapmg  to  the  highest  grounds 
^  hills  as  the  flood  advanced.  The  impossibility  of  such  escape 
^y  be  unmediately  seen.  Neither  man  nor  beast  nnder  such  circum> 
*^oe8  could  either  advance  or  flee  to  any  distance.  Any  animal, 
found  m  the  plain  when  the  flood  began,  would  thus  be  merged  in 
^^  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour !  And  were  he 
^  attonpt  advancing  up  the  rising  ground,  a  cataract  of  sheet  water 
T^^eral  feet  deep  would  be  gushing  all  the  wav  in  his  fitce,  besdes 
jj^dmg  wateri-spouts  from  the  'flood-gates*  of  heaven,  momentarily 
^ting  over  him  :  he  would  instantly  become  a  prey  to  those  '  mighty 
witers.^" 
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acknowledge  irresistible,  rausfc  needs  disparage  their  know- 
ledge and  judgment  in  so  snccetoless  att^pts. 

Again,  they  must  probably  hear,  and  some  might  know, 
that  the  waters  of  the  flood  ascended  fifteen  cubits  above 
the  highest  mountains.  Now,  if  (as  some  define)  the  per- 
pendicular altitude  of  the  highest  mountains  be  four  miles, 
or  (as  others)  but  fifteen  furlongs,  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ceived how  such  a  structure  could  be  effected,  except  we 
aUowied  the  description  of  Herodotus  conceming  i^e  tower 
of  Belvis ;  whose  lowest  story  was  in  hei^t  and  'breadth 
jcme  fadong,  and  seven  more  bidlt  upon  it ;  sdbating  tfai^of 
i;he  Anmiaai  Beronns,  the  traditional  relation  of  Jerome,  and 
ifiibuloufl  aecoont  of  the  Jews,  il^bable  it  is,  that  what 
tiiey  attempted  was  feafiiiiie,  opthffirwise  th^  had  been  «iBply 
fooled  in  the  ^uitdeas  success  -of  iAieir  laboans,  nor  needed 
Ood  to  have  hindered  l^iem,  siting,  ^M^otlnng  iwill  be 
lestzEiiiLed  £roin  them,  which  they  begin  to  do."^ 

It  was  improbable  from  the  j^lace,  that  is,  a  plain  in  iiie 
land  of  Shiiuu'.  And  if  iHae  situa^en  of  Babylon  were 
such  at  first  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
ratter  a  seat  of  amenity  and  pleasure,  than  condncxng 
unto  this  intention :  it  being  in  a  very  great  plahi,  and  so 
improper  a  place  to  prcmde  agomst  a  general  dehige  by 
towers  and  eminent  structures,  that  they  were  fain  to  make 
provisions  against  particular  and  aminal  inundations  by 
ditehes  and  trenches,  a£ker  Hbe  manner  of  Egypt*  And^ 
therefore  Sir  Walter  Baleigh*  aooording]^  ofcjecfeedi :  if  the 
nations  which  followed  Nimrod  still  doubted  the  surprise 
of  a  second  flood,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  sonndeth  ill  to  the  ear  of  reason,  that  they 
wonM  have  spent  many  years  in  that  low  and  oveiflown 
yalley  of  Mesopotamia.  And  therefore  in  this  sitnatiaiv 
they  chose  a  pace  jnore  likely  to  have  secured  them  ftom 
the  world's  destructian  by  &e,  than  another  deluge  of 
water :  and,  as  PieriiES  observelii,  some  have  eonceived  that 
this  was  their  intention. 

Lasti^,  the  reason  is  delivered  in  the  text.    ^  Let  us 

*  'Eigtoryof  iSu  WwU. 

'  mkom hwesttfcry,  ^7\  This  passsge  wasaftered  and  enln^ged in 
the  2iid  edition. 
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118  a  City  and  a  tower,  Tdiose  top  may  reach  unto 
beiivBn,  and  let  tn  make  us  a  name,  leet  we  be  scai;tered 
abroad  upon  the  whcde  eirtdi ;"  as  we  han^e  dreadj  beguaito 
wander  oyer  a  part.  These  were  the  epen  «ndfl  proposed 
unto  the  people ;  but  the  secret  design  of  Niamrod,  was  to 
eettie  mrfco  himself  a  phiee  of  domimoa,  and  rule  o^er  hk 
betiuren,  as  it  after  suceeeded,  ace(»diDg  to  the  delivciy 
^  1^6  text,  *^  The  beginzni^  of  his  kingdom  was  BabeL" 


OHAPTHt  vn. 

Of  the  Mandmkes  of  Leak, 

W^  shall  not  omit  ihe  masidifakes^  of  Leah,  aceording  to 
the  history  of  Gkoesis.  "  And  Eeuben  went  out  in  the 
^  of  wheat-harvest,  and  found  mandn^es  in  the  fields 
a&d  brought  iStxem  unto  his  mother  Leah.  Then  Eachel 
wd  mito  Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  man- 
drakes: and  she  saith  unto  her.  Is  it  a  small  matter  that 
ih)a  hast  tafeen  my  hosband,  and  wouldst  thou  take  my 
kblb  mandrakes  also?  And  Saehel  said,  Therelbre  he 
BlfflB  He  with  Dhee  Idns  night  ^  thy  s<ai's  mandrakes.'' 
^fOBi  whence  hafih  arisen  a  common  oonceit,  that  Sachel 
i^foested  these  plants  as  a  medicine  of  fecundation,  or 
yfoely  she  might  ^become  fruitful.  UTaidi  not  with  stiuid- 
%^iB  T^  questionable,  and  of  ineertain  truth. 

For,  €rBt,  from  ifeo  eompaarison  of  one  text  with  another, 
^he^er  the  msKtirak^s  here  m^itioned  be  the  same  phmt 
^Aach  holds  that  name  with  us,  there  is  some  eause  to 
Ajobt.  The  word  is  used .  in  ano^er  plaee  of  Scripture,* 
vhen  the  dhureh  inn^g  her  beloved  into  the  fields,  among 
^  delighf^  frmts  of  grapes  and  pomegrasmtes,  it  is  sai^ 

*  Oant.  idL 
*  mmdrakes,']    For  a  brief  description  of  a  plant  bearing  this  naoie, 

BoiB  ooBnlwdoi  a  page  of  oritioism  4»i  oar  Auther^a  fBaaons  for  rejeot- 
^  the  popolar  opinion  oi  Bachel's  modyes  for  requesting  the  man- 
2*^w— by  the  following  pithy  ezpoetulation : — **To  be  briS,  I  would 
^>ow>  whether  it  he  «  greater  error  in  me  to  affirm  that  which  is 
^«d  by  same,  or  in  him  t^deny  that  which  is  affirmed  by  all  ?" 

q2 
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''The  mandrakes  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all 
maimer  of  pleasant  fruits."  Now  instead  of  a  smell  of 
delight,  our  mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple,  as  is  discoverable  in 
their  simplicity  or  mixture.  The  same  is  also  dubious  from 
the  different  interpretations:  for  though  the  Septuagint 
audi  Josephus  do  render  it  the  apples  of  mandrakes  in  this 
text,  yet  in  the  other  of  the  Canticles,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase termeth  it  balsam.  B.  Solomon,  as  Drusius  ob- 
serveth,  conceives  it  to  be  that  plant  the  Arabians  named 
Jesemin.  Oleaster,  and  Georgius  Nenetus,  the  lily ;  and 
that  the  word  dudaim  may  comprehend  any  plant  that  hath 
a  good  smell,  resembleth  a  woman's  breast,  and  flou- 
risheth  in  wheat-harvest.  TremeUius  interprets  the  same 
for  any  amiable  flowers  of  a  pleasant  and  delightful  odour. 
But  the  Greneva  translators  have  been  more  wary  than  any ; 
for  although  they  retain  the  word  mandrake  in  the  text, 
they  in  effect  retract  it  in  the  margin ;  wherein  is  set  down 
the  word  in  the  original  is  dudaim,  which  is  a  kind  of  fruit 
or  flower  imknown. 

Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  the  dissent  of  exposition,  and 
difficulty  of  definition  conceming  this  text,  if  we  perpend 
how  variously  the  vegetables  of  Scripture  are  expounded, 
and  how  hard  it  is  in  many  places  to  make  out  the  species 
determiued.  Thus  are  we  at  variance  concerning  the  plant 
that  covered  Jonas:  which  though  the  Septuagint  doth 
render  colocynthis,  the  Spanish  calahaca,  and  ours  accord- 
ingly a  gourd,  yet  the  Vulgar  translates  it  hedera  or  ivy ; 
and  as  Grotius  observeth,  Jerome  thus  translated  it,  not  as 
the  same  plant,  but  best  apprehended  thereby.  The  Italian 
of  Diodati,  and  that  of  Tremellius  have  named  it  ricintes^ 
and  so  hath  Qurs  in  the  margin ;  for  pahna  Chrieti  is  the 
same  with  ricinus.  The  G-eneva  translators  have  herein 
been  also  circumspect,  for  they  have  retained  the  original 
word  kikaion,  and  ours  hath  also  affixed  the  same  unto  the 
margin. 

Nor  are  they  indeed  always  the  same  plants  which  are 
delivered  under  the  same  name,  and  appellations  commonly 
received  amongst  us.  So  when  it  is  said  of  Solomon,  that 
he  writ  of  plants,  "  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanus,  unto  the 
hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall,"  that  Is  from  the 
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greatest  unto  the  smallest,  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  our 
common  hyssop :  for  neither  is  that  the  least  of  vegetables, 
nor  observed  to  grow  upon  walls ;  but  rather  as  Lemnius 
well  conceiveth,  some  kind  of  the  capillaries,  which  are  very- 
small  plants,  and  only  grow  upon  walls  and  stony  places. 
Nor  are  the  four  species  in  the  holy  ointment,  cionamon, 
myrrh,  calamus,  and  cassia,  nor  the  other  in  the  holy  per- 
ftune,  firaokincense,  stacte,  omfcha,  and  galba/nnm,  so  agree- 
ably expounded  unto  those  in  use  with  us,  as  not  to  leave 
considerable  doubts  behind  them.  Nor  must  that  perhaps 
be  taken  for  a  simple  unguent,  which  Matthew  omy 
termeth  a  precious  ointment ;  but  rather  a  composition,  as 
Mark  and  John  imply  by  pistich  nard,  that  is  faithfully 
dispensed,  and  may  be  that  famous  composition  described 
by  Dioscorides,  made  of  oil  of  ben,  mctldbatkrum,  jwncu^ 
odorattis,  costus,  amomum,  myrrh,  balsam,  and  nard,*  which 
3alen  affirmeth  to  have  been  in  use  with  the  delicate  dames 
of  Eome,  and  that  the  best  thereof  was  made  at  Laodicea, 
from  whence  by  merchants  it  was  conveyed  unto  other 
parts.  But  how  to  make  out  that  translation  concerning 
the  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  we  are  still  to  seek ; 
for  we  find  not  a  word  in  the  text  that  can  properly  be 
rendered  anise,  the  Greek  being  avriBbv^  which  the  Latins 
call  anethum,  and  is  properly  Englished  diQ,  Lastly,  what 
meteor  that  was,  that  fed  the  Israelites  so  many  years, 
tbey  must  rise  again  to  inform  us.  Kor  do  they  make  it 
o^t  who  will  have  it  the  same  with  our  manna ;  nor  will 
any  one  kind  thereof,  or  hardly  all  kinds  we  read  of,  be 
able  to  answer  the  qualities  thereof,  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
^ ;  that  is,  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  to  breed  worms,  to 
inelt  with  the  sun,  to  taste  like  fresh  oil,  to  be  ground  in 
Jiffls,  to  be  like  coriander  seed,  and  of  the  colour  of 
bdellium.t*^ 

Again,  it  is  not  deducible  from  the  text  or  concurrent 
sentence  of  comments,  that  Eachel  had  any  such  intention, 
and  most  do  rest  in  the  determination  of  Austin,  that  she 
desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  or  suavity.    Nor  is  it 

*  V.  AfaUhioU  Epia. 

t  y.  Doctimmim,  Chrysostom,    Magnewum  de  Mamna, 

*  Lastly,  dscJ]    This  poaaage  was  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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probable  ahe  woisid  loam  rtoigned  lier  bed  imto  Leah,  when 
at  tbe  same  tmie  slie  liad  (%tiiiied  a  medieiBe  to  fruetify 
herself.  And  tlierefeve  Bciiciiu^  who  hath  exprosaly  aiul 
fiiYonrabLj  treated  hereof  is  so  &r  from  oinieediE^  iAa^ 
intentaon,  that  he  j^Lainlj  eoneliideth,  Sioe  gu»  modo  Ulm 
in  mentem  venerik^  eon^ere  nequeo  ; — ^^^  how  thia  eoikeeit  fell 
into  men's  minds,  it  cannot  fall  inio  mine ;"  £»*  the  Scxip- 
ture  deliFeieth  it  not,  nor  can  it  be  clearly  deduueed  frosa. 
the  text. 

Thirdly,  if  Saehel  had  any  snch  isteartion,  yd;  had  they 
no  such  effect,  lor  she  conceived  noi  many  years  after,  of 
Jos^h ;  whereas  in  the  mean  time  Leah  haa  three  childBeey 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  Dinah. 

Lastly,  although  at  that  tiine  they  failed  of  this  efieei^ 
yet  is  it  momly  questionable  wheth^  they  had  any  sueh 
virtue,  either  in  ^  opinions  of  those  times,  or  in  their 
proper  nature.  That  the  opinion  was  popular  in  the  lajid 
of  Canaan,  it  is  improbal^;  and  had  Leah  understood  thus 
mudi,  she  wonld  lu^  surdiy  have  parted  with  fimits  oi  auek 
a  &ouity ;  espedaily  unto  Eaehel,  who  was  no  £aend  unto 
her.  As  lor  its  proper  natiure,  the  aneients  hare  geaeraUy^ 
este^QEied  it  narcofciek.  or  stupefaetiv^  and  it  is  to  be  £[>und: 
in  the  list  of  poisons,  set  down  by  Diesoozades,  Galen^ 
JBtius,  ^gineta^  and  sevend  aiKtidotes  ddkered.  by  them 
against  it.  It  was^.  I  eonfese,  from  @M»d  aeitigaity,  aad  in. 
the  days  of  Theophnstas,  aeeoanted  a-pyites  or  plant  tiial; 
conciliates  affeefion.;  and  so  delivered  by  Dioseoridea. 
And  this  intent  might  seem  most  prc^Mtble,  had  l^y  not 
been  the  wives  of  hdly  Jacob  ;  had  &aehei  pesented  theuL 
unto  him,  and  not  requested  tbem  i<x  hearself. 

!Now  what  Biosc(»ides  affirmeth  in  favour  of  this  efBset,. 
that  the  grains  of  the  af^pies  of  mandraJces  mundify  tiia 
matrix,  and  applied  with  sulphur  stop  the  fluxes  c£  women^ 
he  overthrows  again  by  qua^ia^  deaHructive  unto  ecmoep- 
tion ;  affirming  also  ihat-the  juiee  thereef  purgeth  upwam 
like  hellebore  ;  and  applied  in  pessaries^  pxovokea  the 
menstruous  flows,  and  procures  ab<»tioH.  Fetrua  Hia- 
panus,  or  Pope  John  the  Twentieth,  speaks  more  directly  in 
his  Theaatt/rm  I^attperum:  wherein  among  the  receipts  of 
fecundation,  he  experimentally  commendeth  the  wme  of 
^  IMCMm;}    Mediaineft  made  into  ma  oblaog^sluipe. 


mandrakes  given  witli  triphera  magna.  But  the  soul  of  the 
medicine  may  lie  in  triphera  magna,  an  excellent  com- 
position, and  for  tliis  e&et  comioended  by  Nicolaus. 
And  whereas  Levinus  Lemnius,  that  eminent  physician, 
doth  also  concede  this  effect^  it  is  firom  manifest  causes 
aod  qualitiefi  elemaotal  oecafiionaUy  prDdttsing  thfi  same. 
F(ff  loQ  imputd;h  tiie  same  unto  the  coldness  of  that.map^ 
aod  ia  of  opsaion  that  in  hot  elinaates,  and  where  the 
ukzina  parts  exoeed  in  heat,  by  the  coldness  hereof  thej 
inay  be  raduieed  into  a  coofi^tiye  ooiostitution,  and.  ccasis 
seeoimQodabla  uol^o  gezu»atioA ;  wha^y  indeed  we^  will  not 
d^y  the  dti«  and  freipent  use  may  proioeed  unto  soma 
6^ ;  from  wh^»3e,  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  infer  a 
Mhtfljjtuig  cDSidltion  or  properW  of  &eiiiid«lion.  For  in 
^  way  aU  yeg^tables  do  make  nmitf ul  according  uato  tlMi 
complexion  of  the  matrix;  if  that,  excel  in  h^,  plmta 
^ueeding  in  cokl  do  rectify  it ;  if  it  be.  oold,  simpk^  tluut 
ate  hot  redmee  it ;  if  dry,.  moi£^  -y  if  moiat,  dlry  correct  it.; 
i&  which  division  all  plants  ace  comprehended*  Bu^fc  to 
distinguish  thufi  mueh  is. a  point  of  aiib,  and  beyond tha. 
iisi^  of  Bachel's.  or  feminine  physic.  Ag^dn^  ^vraercoa  it 
iBfty  be  thought  that  mjundrakes  may  fecunda^,,  dmee  poppy 
^  obtain^  the  epithet  of  fruitful,  and.  that  fertility  waa. 
^log^yphiaally  described  by  Yeniia<  with  an  head  of  poppy 
i&  lier  hand ;  the  laoas^i  hareof  wae.tha  multitude  ot  seed 
^i^da itaali^  Qnd no  simh multiplying  in htunamg^eration*. 
^  lafiliy,,  whereas  tibey  may  seem  to  have  this  qualify 
t^^  epium  itself  is  conceived  to  eztimulate  unto  v^iery, 
^d  £»  that  intuit  ia  somatimes  used,  by  Turks,  Perr 
">W)  and  moat  od^otal  nations),  although  Winekrus  doth 
^^  to  &vour  the  oonceit,  yet  AzQaitus>  Luaitanus,  and 
^<)^i»ieus  a  Castro,,  are  against  it;  Grarciae  ah  Horto 
'rfates  it  from  experiment ;  and  thay  speak  probably  who 
*ffinn  the  intent  and  effect  of  eating  opium  is  not  so  much 
^  invigorate  themsdves-  in  eiation,  as  to  ptokmg  i^e  act, 
^4  spin  out  the  motions  of  camaiity. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

0/  the  Three  Kmgs  of  CollemJ 

A  GOHMOxr  conceit  there  is  of  the  three  kings  of  Coflein, 
conceived  to  be  the  wise  men  that  travelled  unto  our  Saviour 
by  the  direction  of  the  star.  Wherein  (ozaitting  the  large 
discourses  of  Baronius,  Pineda,  and  Montacutius),  that  they 
might  be  kings,  beside  the  ancient  tradition  and  authority  of 
many  Mhers,  the  Scripture  implieth ;  "  The  Gentiles  Bhall 
come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 
The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  Isles,  the  kings  of  Arabia  and 
Saba  sh^  offer  gifts."  Which  places  most  Christians  and 
many  rabbins  interpret  of  the  Messiah.  Not  that  they  are 
to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs,  or  mighty  kings,  but 
toparchs,  kings  of  cities  or  narrow  territories  ;  such  as  were 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  the  kings  of  Jericho  and 
Ai,  the  one  and  thirty  which  Joshua  subdued,  and  such,  as 
some  conceive  the  friends  of  Job  to  have  been. 

But  although  we  grant  they  were  kings,  yet  can  we  not 
be  assured  they  were  three.  For  the  Scripture  maketh  no 
mention  of  any  number ;  and  the  number  of  their  presents, 
gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  concludeth  not  the  number 
of  their  persons ;  for  these  were  the  commodities  of  their 
icountry,  and  such  as  probably  the  queen  of  Sheba  in  one 
person  had  brought  before  unto  Solomon.  So  did  not  the 
sons  of  Jacob  divide  the  present  tmto  Joseph,  but  are  con- 
ceived to  carry  one  for  them  all,  according  to  the  expression 
of  their  &ther ;  '^  Take  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land  in  your 
vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present."  And  therefore 
their  number  being  imcertain,  what  credit  is  to  be  given 
unto  their  names,  Gasper,  Melchior,  Balthazar,^  what  to  the 

7  Three  hinge  of  CoUem,]    Cologne  on  the  Bhine. 
^  Oasper,  <£;c.]  According  to  l£e  following  distich  in  Feata  AngUh 
JRomana,  p.  7 : 

Tres  reges  r^  regum  tria  dona  ferebant ; 
Myrrham  homini,  uncto  aurum^  thnra  dedere  Deo, 

Selden  says,  that  "  onr  chnsing  kings  and  queens,  on  twelfth  night, 
lias  reference  to  ^e  thr6e  kings." — TaUe  Talk,  p.  20.  See  also  Umverdol 
Magaeme,  1774 ;  Sir  ff.  PM$  WetdmoiUh,  1682,  in  VaUancey't  Col- 
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charm  thereof  against  the  falling  sickness,  or  what  unto  their 
habits,  complexions,  and  corporal  accidents,  we  must  rely  on 
their  micertain  stoiy,  and  received  portraits  of  CoUein* 

Lastly,  although  we  grant  them  kings,  and  three  in  num« 
hep,  yet  could  we  not  conceive  that  they  were  kings  of  Col- 
lein.  For  although  Collein  were  the  chief  city  of  the  XJIrii, 
then  called  Ubiopolis,  and  afterwards  Agrippina,  yet  will  no> 
histoiy  inform  us  there  were  three  kings  thereof.  Beside, 
these  being  rulers  in  their  countries,  and  returning  home, 
would  have  probably  converted  their  subjects ;  but  according- 
unto  Munster,  their  conversion  was  not  wrought  until  seventy 
years  alter,  by  Matemus,  a  disciple  of  Peter.  And  lastly,  it 
is  said  that  the  wise  inen  came  m)m  the  east ;  but  Collein  is 
seated  westward  from  Jerusalem ;  for  Collein  hath  of  longi- 
tude thirty-four  degrees,  but  Jerusalem  seventy-two. 

The  ground  of  all  was  this.  These  wise  men  or  kings 
were  probably  of  Arabia,  and  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Eetonih,  who  apprehending  the  mysteiy  of  this  star,  either 
hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  the  prophecy 
which  Suetonius  mentions,  received  and  constantly  believed 
through  all  the  east,  that  out  of  Jewry  one  should  come  that 
should  rule  the  whole  world,  or  the  oivulged  expectation  of 
the  Jews  fix)m  the  expiring  prediction  of  Darnel,  were  by 
the  same  conducted  unto  Judea,  returned  into  their  country,, 
and  were  after  baptized  by  Thomas.  Prom  whence  about 
three  hundred  years  after,  by  Helena,  the  empress,  theirs 
tH)die8  were  translated  to  Constantinople.  "From  thence  by 
IiQstatius  unto  Milan,  and  at  last  by  Benatus,  the  bishop,, 
unto  Collein,  where  they  are  believed  at  present  to  remain, 
their  monuments  shown  imto  strangers,  and  having  lost  their 
Arabian  titles,  are  crowned  kings  of  CoUein. 

fectow.  i.  No.  1.  p.  124. — ^A  writer  in  the  €kntUnum*8  Magazine,  however, 
7ol.  zzziy.  p.  599,  refers  the  twelfth  night  cake  to  the  Boman  custom 
<Kf  casting  dice  to  decide  who  should  be  rex  covwivU, 

It  appears  firom  Ckmdeman's  Magaadne,  that  on  twelfth  day,  1736,  the 
king  aiid  the  prince,  at  the  chapel-royal,  St.  James's,  made  their  offer- 
ings of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  These  continue  to  be  annually 
made— ^jjToary. — ffone's  Every-day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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CHAPTEB  EL 

Of  the  food  of  Jokn  Sc^stut,  HocueBf  cmd  WUd  Wmeff. 

CoHOSBiraia  tbe.fiMd  of  loluLBaptifit  in  ishe  wiUemaflBi 
locuafai  and  wild  honey,  ]a».popcdar  opkiatiityBhodd  arise, 
we  ivill  deliTeE  ike  emfif  iqumouL  GQifi  fini;  eonoeiv^d  tiie. 
locsnrts  here  meiLtkMiied  ta  be  thafe  fridt  whiA  ii^  Ghieete 
immejce|Bar(oivm£n(l»cmfldb7Liikem  diet  of  tlie  prodi^ 
son,  the  LatxcH  sUiqwx^  and.  waam.  pmns  mmeti  Jckmamiisy  in* 
duded  in  a  broad  pod,  aa;Ld.iBdbed.A.tafifae  almoii  aa  pl^»ft«^T^*i 
aa  boner.  But  1^  opinifiB.  do&  nc^  bo  tndj  im|ingn  tha^. 
of  tbe  locuata,  and  nug^t  in^bec  call  mia  oooimOTer^  tha 
meaning  of  wild  hoiiej. 

Tbe  second  affirnu^  tiiat.  they  were  tba  tppa  or  tesder 
crops  of  trees ;  for  ac^  fofurfffialfle  sigpofieiib.  Whidi  eoneeit 
is  plaasiMa  in  Latin^  bat  wiil  nofc.  hdd  in  Qrvu^y^fAienmaL 
iiie  word  is  oKpiat ;  ezo^t  jEop  iaepi^u  've  read  &EjfBiodfMMt9  oc 
cucpEfiartgy  wbicb.  signify  tbe  CBEfarazfibiaaBb  of  teas^  of  wbifib 
belief  baye  direra  been ;  more  •OBnfdffiitly  IsidooDe  Febiaiota^ 
wbo  in  bis  episiks  piamly  affimiBtii  tb^  tfaink  imleamedly 
wbo  aa*e  of  anotiier  belie£..  And  tbia  so  weoagUt  i|>en  Bacof-^ 
nius,  tbat  be  omcbideiiL  in  nentralify;  JBm  ona  tadbm^ 
Indorua,  definteatdtim  ntina  nmt  egt^  tt  tgium  relinqmnmaL 
leetoru  arbihio  ;  nam  eonaM  Chwoam  dietioBem  offpcBes,  ei 
ZactM&ran,  inaeoti  ffemtHy,  ei  arbarwrn.  amMmmiiMm  ngmfime^ 
Sed  fidHtaer,  saisfeb  McmtMutioB,  nam  toantui  aomtrarimm^ 
aicpiha  apmd  ntdkim  auAonm  claukmn  mtftiB^a^m^^ai^lmtnL 
Bnt  aboTo  all  FlBiaceUais  with  most  amimiMiitTr  psosaDtath 
this  opinion,  and  in  bis  hook  BuJIfelU  sparei^  nob  bis  fmnui 
Erasmus.  JSbc  a  notmidlis  ita  expUcmtwir  ut  dicamt  locustc^ 
out  ciccbdcu  Jbhanni  j^ro  eibo  fiute  ;  sed  hi  tiuUiUam  disn^ 
Tnulare  non  possimt^  velmti  Jiurtm^usy^  MmtmuSf  ei  alii  pr^ 
pketm  neoieriei  m  Latmiiat*  immoriwL 

A  tbird  affirmetb  tbat  tbej  were  pn^erly  loeiurts,  tbat  is, 
a  sbeatb-winged  and  six-footBd  insect,  such  as  is  our  grass- 
bopper.  And  tbis  opinion  se^ms  more  probable  tban  tbe 
otber.^    For  beside  tbe  authority  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Chrj- 

'  €md  this  opiniony  dse,']  Boas  contends  against  the  Dr.  for  the  greater 
probability  that  John's  diet  was  Tegetable — on  the  ground  that,  as  he 
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BOBtom,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose  to  eonfinu  it,  this  is  the  proper 
signifif^tion  of  the  wdrd,  tbua  used  is.  Senptuie  by  ihe  Sep^ 
tuagint;  Greek  yocabularies  thus  es{FeuDd  it;  Suidas  oil 
the  word  iuef^k  obsecres  it  to  be  that  aoimaL  wheieupoii  the 
Baptist  fed  in  the  deseart :  in  this  sense  the  wood  is  used 
^  ArifitotLe,  Dioaoorides,  Qskn^  ai^  seTeral  human  aajbhoza. 
iudlastlj,  tbere  is  bo  absurdify  in  tfads  intexpretatioiD,  uar 
8DJ  solid  reason  why  we  should  decline  it,  it  being  a  food 
pemdtfced  unto  the  Jews^  wha?eof  four  kinds  axe  reekoned  up 
stBOBg  dean  meats.  Besides^  not  oiolj  the  Jews,  but  many 
oiih»  nafeions,  long  before  aud  sinoe,  have  made  an  usuid 
&od  thereof.  That  the  E^opious,  Maiiritamians,  and 
AiahiaEis  did  commonly  eat  them,  is  testified  by  DiodoruSy 
Siaiba,  Solinu%  jEUan,,  and  Pliny ;  that  they  stiU  &ed  on 
thfiBL  is  oonfirmed  by  Lea„  Cadamustus,  and  others  John 
^^fir^oce,  as  our  Sariour  saith,  ''  came  neither  eating  nor 
^3&MBg,"  that  ifi^  far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
iDokm  places,  but  faeed  coarsely  and  poorly,  aocorduig  unto 
^e  af^parel  hie  wore,  that  is,  of  camel's  hair ;  the  ^aoe  of 
Ub  ahoiie — ^the  wildeamesa;  and  the  doetmie  he  preached — 
faggjliatien  and  Bq)ent»anfle> 


CHAPTEE  X. 

l%at  Jfikf»i  ike  Bmmgdist  Aovld  noi  die. 

jCh£  conceit  of  the  long  Hying,  or  rather  net  dyings  of 
John  i^e  Evangelist,  althcmgh  it  seem  incansiderable,  and 
&ot  much  weightier  than  that  of  Joseph,  the  wandering  Jew, 
yet  being  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  abetted  by  authors  of 
all  times,  it  shall  not  escape  our  enquiry.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  speech  of  our  Saviour  unto  Peter  a&er  the  prediction  of 
^  martyrdom :  "  Peter  saith  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  what  shall 
this  man  do  ?    Jesus  saith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 

IH&bpiuu,  who  were  t^c^mBtomtdtojimi  locusts  for  iood,  abnDst  ail  fell 
^  pBey  to  ph^i/rutm^  it  10  scbtimIj' to  be  believed  tlwt  John  would  lw?e 

rE^  a  diet  likely  to  entail  so  loathsome  a  disease. — Arcoma,  p.  95. 

^ere  is  one  species  of  the  acacia  tribe  called  the  koneif  locast,  bearing 
}^^^  and  very  sweet  pod^  which,  is  yesy  ooBMnonly  boikd  and  eaten 
^  Anerica ;  mad  this  is  snppoaed  to  hayehecn  the  food  of  idie  Bap^L 
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until  I  come,  what  is  tliat  to  thee  ?  Eollow  tbou  me.  Then 
went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  this  dis* 
ciple  should  not  die."* 

Now  the  belief  hereof  hath  been  received  either  grossly 
and  in  the  general,  that  is,  not  distinguishing  the  manner  or 
particular  way  of  this  continuation,  in  which  sense  probably 
the  grosser  and  undisceming  party  received  it;  or  more 
distinctly,  apprehending  the  nuumer  of  his  immortaUty,  that 
is,  that  John  should  never  properly  die,  but  be  translated 
into  Paradise,  there  to  remam  with  Enoch  and  Elias  until 
about  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  should  be  slain  with  them 
under  Antichrist,  according  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse  ;V*  I 
will  give  power  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  pro- 
phesy a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days  clothed 
in  sackcloth ;  and  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testi- 
mony, the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit 
shall  make  war  against  them,  and  overcome  them  and  kill 
them."  Hereof,  as  Baronius  observeth,  within  three  htm- 
dred  years  after  Christ,  Hippolytus  the  martyr  was  the  first 
assertor,  but  hath  been  maintained  by  Metaphrastes,  by 
Freculphus,  but  especially  by  G^eorgiu8  Trapezuntius,  who 
hath  expressly  treated  upon  this  text,  and  although  he  Hved 
but  in  tne  last  century,  did  still  affirm  that  John  was  not  jet 
dead. 

The  same  is  also  hinted  by  the  learned  Italian  poet  Dante, 
who  in  his  poetical  survey  of  Paradise,  meeting  with  the  soul 
of  St.  John,  and  desiring  to  see  his  body,  received  answer 
from  him,  that  his  body  was  in  earth,  and  there  should 
remain  with  other  bodies  until  the  number  of  the  blessed 
were  accomplished.^ 

In  terra  h  terra  il  mio  corpo^  et  saragli 
Tanto  con  gli  altri,  che  V  numero  nostro 
Con  r  etemo  proposito  s'  aggaagli. 

As  for  the  gross  opinion  that  he  should  not  die,  it  is  suffi* 
ciently  refuted  by  that  which  first'  occasioned  it,  that  is,  the 
Scripture  itself,  and  no  further  off  than  the  veiy  subsequent 
verse :  '^  Yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  he  should  not  die,  but 

*  John  zxi. 

*  The  tame  it  dUo  hitUed,  dec,"^  This  paiagraph,  together  -with  the 
Italian  quotation  which  follows  it,  was  first  iSUled  in  the  6th  edition* 
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if  I  will  tliat  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  P  *' 
And  this  was  written  hj  John  himself,  whom  the  opinion 
concerned,  and  (as  is  conceived)  many  years  after,  when 
Peter  had  suffered  and  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Christ. 

For  the  particular  conceit,  the  foundation  is  weak,  nor  can 
it  be  made  out  fi*om  the  text  alleged  in  the  Apocalypse ;  for 
beside  that  therein  two  persons  only  are  named,  no  mention 
is  made  of  John,  a  third  actor  in  this  tragedy.  The  same  is 
alao  overthrown  by  history,  which  recordeth  not  only  the 
death  of  John,  but  assigneth  the  place  of  his  burial,  tliat  is, 
Ephesas,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor ;  whither,  after  he  had  been 
banished  into  ratmos  by  Domitian,  he  returned  in  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  there  deceased,  and  was  buried  in  the  days  of 
Trajan.  And  this  is  testified  by  Jerome,  bv  Tertullian,  by 
Ohrysostom,  and  Eusebius*  (in  whose  days  his  sepulchre  was 
to  be  seen),  and  by  a  more  ancient  testimony  alleged  also 
Ij  him,  that  is,  of  Folycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  not  many 
successions  after  John ;  whose  words  are  these,  in  an  epistle 
unto  Victor,  bishop  of  Bome :  Johannes  ille  qui  mpra  pectus 
Ihtnmi  reeimbebat^  doctor  aptimus,  apud  JSpheswnt  dormwit, 
Many  of  the  like  nature  are  noted  by  Baronius,  Jan- 
%nius,  Estius,  Lipellous,  and  others. 

Now  the  main  and  primitive  ground  of  this  error  was  a 
gross  mistake  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  a  false  apprehen- 
sion of  his  meaning ;  understanding  that  positively  which 
was  but  conditionally  expressed,  or  receiving  that  affirma- 
tively which  was  but  concessively  delivered.  For  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  run  in  a  doubtful  strain,  rather  reprehending 
tbaii  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  Peter :  as  though  he  should 
liave  said,  "  thou  hast  thy  own  doom,  why  enquirest  thou 
^r  thy  brother's  ? — ^what  relief  imto  thy^  affliction  wiU  be 
the  society  of  another's  ? — ^why  pry  est  thou  into  the  secrets 
of  God's  will  ? — yS.  he  stay  until  I  come,  what  concemeth  it 
thee,  who  shalt  be  sure  to  suffer  before  that  time  ?"  And 
Buch  an  answer  probably  he  returned,  because  he  foreknew 
J^ohn  should  not  suffer  a  violent  death,  but  go  unto  his 
gwive  in  peace.  Which  had  Peter  assuredly  known,  it 
^ht  have  cast  some  water  on  his  flames,  and  smothered 
those  fires  which  kindled  after  unto  the  honour  of  his 
Master. 

*  De  ScripUir,  Ecdesiast,  De  animct. 
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Now  why  among  all  the  Test  Jobn  only  escaped  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  tiie  reasooi  is  giren:  becMiBe  all  others  fled 
ttvraj  or  withdrew  themseiW^B  at  his  deai^,  and  he  alone  ai 
the  twelre  beheld  his  pasmen  on  the  cross.  Wherein  not- 
withstaodrng,  the  afflietioii  tduit  he  su^red  eocdd  not 
amount  unto  less  than  mflrtyrdom:  ^  if  the  naked  relation^ 
«t  least  tiie  inten^^^e  considertttioii  of  that  passion,  be  able 
still,  and  at  this  diBadvaatage  dE  inae,  to  rend  the  heaxta  c^ 
pious  oontemplators,  surelj  the  near  and  sensible  vision 
thereof  must  needs  occasion  agonieB  beyond  the  ecnnpre* 
hensicHi  of  flesh ;  and  the  trajeetions  of  bih^  an  object  more 
sharply  pieree  the  martyred  soul  of  I^ekm,  than  aftn-wards 
did  the  naols  the  ^nicified  bo«bjr  of  Be^er. 

Again,  they  were  mistaken  in  the  emphatical  appre- 
hension, placing  the  oonsiderafcion  np<m  the  words,  ^  If  I 
will,"  whereas  it  properly  lay  in  these,  "until  I  come.** 
Which  had  they  i^preheoded,  as  stnne  have  nnce,  that  is^ 
not  for  his  ultimate  and  kst  return,  but  his  coming  in  judg- 
ment and  destruction  upon  the  J«ws ;  or  such  a  coming,  as 
it  might  be  said,  th«t  g6iiBrala0n  idiould  not  pass  b^bre  it 
was  fulfilled;  they  needed  not,  mudbi  less  need  we,  sup- 
pose such  diutumity.  For  after  the  death  of  Beter,  John 
fived  to  behold  the  saaiw  fulfllled  by  Yespasiim :  nor  had  he 
then  hiB  nvne  dimittis,  or  went  oat  like  uirto  'Simeon ;  but 
M.  m  accomplished  obscafiiaes,  and  hairing  seen  the  expire 
nf  Damers  prediction,  as  some  eeneeive^  he  aoeomplishedbis 
Te^lation. 

But  besides  this  original  aovi  primary  foumdation,  drrers 
others  have  made  impressions  aeeor&ig  unto  different  ages 
and  persons  by  whom  they  were  received.  For  some  esta- 
blished the  conceit  in  the  disciples  and  bretiiren  which  w^*e 
contemporary  unto  him,  or  lived  about  the  same  tame  with 
him.  And  this  was,  flrst,  the  extraordinary  affection  oar 
Saviour  bare  unto  this  disciple,  who  huth  the  honour  to  be 
called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved:  now  £rem  henee  they 
mighb  be  apt  to  belive  their  Master  would  dispense  wit^  hs 
death,  or  suf^r  him  to  live  to  see  him  return  in  glory,  wbo 
was  the  only  apostle  that  behdd  him  to  die  in  dishoooup. 
Another  was  the  belief  and  opmion  of  ^ose  times,  that 
Christ  would  suddenly  come ;  for  they  held  not  generally 
the  same  opinion  witn  their  sueoMSorS;  or  as  descending 
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iges  after  bo  many  centuries,  bnt  ooiieeived  bis  caamg 
would  not  be  long  after  bis  passion,  according  imto  several 
expressions  of  our  Sayiour  grossly  xasderstood,  and  as  we 
find  the  same  opinion  not  long  after  reprebended  hj  St. 
Fkul:*  andtbnB,  oonoeirins  bis  coming  would  not  be  long^ 
tiiey^  migbt  be  induced  to  belieye  bis  laromite  should  li^ 
Mto  it.  Lastly,  tbe  long  iife  of  Jobn  migbt  mucb  adyaa- 
tage  this  opinion ;  for  be  snrviyed  the  otber  twelve — ^be  was 
«^  tirenty-two  years  wben  be  was  'called  by  Cbrist,  and 
twettfy-five  (tbsfc  is  tbe  age  of  priestbood)  at  ms  death,  and 
tired  mnety-tlnve  yean,  tbat  is  sbdy-eigbt  after  bis  Saviour, 
tod  £ed  not  beHmre  the  second  year  of  Trajan :  now,  baring 
mttilEved  all  bis  fellows,  tbe  werld  was  cofofirmed  be  might 
stiU  live,  and  even  unto  tbe  coming  of  his  Master. 

The  grounds  which  promoted  it  in  succeeding  ages,  were 
eroeebUy  two.  Tbe  ^rert  bn  escape  of  mdotjrrdom ;  for 
irkems  fdl  the  rest  sdfered  flrome  kind  of  foreible  deafcb,  we 
bive  no  history  that  ho'suffiared  -any ;  and  men  might  think 
lie  was  not  capable  thereof;  for  as  histnry  informeth,  by  tbe 
oommsad  of  0omitian  be  was  eaat  inrto  a  caldron  of  harning 
oil,  and  came  out  again  tmainged.  Now  future  ages  appre- 
hending he  suffered  no  viokirt  death,  and  &dzng  also  ihe 
mesDs  that  tended  i^iereto  could  take  no  place,  they  might 
be  oon&med  in  their  opimon,  that  death  had  no  power  over 
him ;  that  he  might  live  always,  who  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  aaid  was  able  to  lesistthe  fiory  of  that  element  wmxdi 
potUng  fi^ba}!  resist.  The  second  was  a  corruption,  enpt 
into  t&  Latin  text,  for  m  reading  sie  €wn  fnanerevolo; 
▼hereby  the  answer  of  our  Ssfionr  becomffith  positi?e,  or 
that  he  wiU  have  it  «o ;  which  way  of  reading  was  mndi 
neeivedin  former  ages,  and  is'stdl  retained  in  the  Yuigar 
tnmslation :  bat  in  tihe  Qvetk  ^and  original  the  word  is  aapy 
B^jn^ing  «i  or  if,  which  is  very  different  from  o^Uy  and 
OBiniot  be  translated  for  it :  and  answerable  hereunto  is  the 
tnnslatian  ef  Junins,  and  that  also  annexed  tmto  the  Greek 
hy  the  hothoriby  of  Siztus  Quintus. 

Tbe  third  confirmed  it  in  ages  &rther  descen^g,  and 
proved  a  powerful  argument  luito  all  others  following — be- 
cause in  his  tomb  at  ij^esas  liiere  was  no  corpse  or  relick 

♦2The8B.ii. 
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thereof  to  be  found;  whereupon  arose  divers  doubts,  and 
many  suspicious  conceptions;  some  believiog  he  was  not 
buried,  some,  that  he  was  buried  but  risen  again,  others,  that 
he  descended  alive  into  his  tomb,  and  fi*om  thence  departed 
after.  But  all  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds, 
as  Baronius  hath  observed ;  who  allegeth  a  letter  of  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Borne,  unto  the  council  of  Ephesus,  wherein  he 
declareth  the  relicks  of  John  were  highly  honoured  by  that 
city ;  and  a  passage  also  of  Ghrysostom-in  the  homilies  of  the 
apostles,  *'  That  John  being  dead,  did  cures  in  Ephesus,  as 
though  he  were  stiU  alive."  And  so  I  observe  that  Estius 
discussing  this  point,  concludeth  hereupon,  quod  corpus  ejus 
-ntmquam  reperiatur,  hoc  non  dicerent  si  veterum  scripta 
diligenter  perlustrassent. 

Now  that  the  first  ages  after  Christ,  those  succeeding,  or 
any  other,  should  proceed  into  opinions  so  far  divided  from 
reason,  as  to  think  of  immortality  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  or 
conceit  a  man  in  these  later  times  should  outlive  our&thers 
in  the  first, — although  it  seem  very  strange,  yet  is  it  not 
incredible.  Por  the  credulity  of  men  hath  been  deluded  into 
the  like  conceits ;  and,  as  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  mention, 
one  !Mjenander,  a  Samaritan,  obtained  belief  in  this  very  point, 
whose  doctrine  it  was,  that  death  should  have  no  power  on 
his  disciples,  and  such  as  received  his  baptism  should  receive 
immortality  therewith.  'Twas  surely  an  apprehension  very- 
strange  ;  nor  usually  falling  either  from  the  absurdities  of 
melancholy  or  vanities  of  ambition.  Some  indeed  have  been 
so  affectedly  vain  as  to  counterfeit  immortality,  and  have 
stolen  their  death,  in  a  hope  to  be  esteemed  immortal ;  and 
•others  have  conceived  themselves  dead :  but  surely  few  or 
none  have  fallen  upon  so  bold  an  error,  as  not  to  tmnk  that 
they  could  die  at  aU.  The  reason  of  those  mighty  ones, 
whose  ambition  could  suffer  them  to  be  called  gods,  would 
Jiever  be  flattered  into  immortality ;  but  the  proudest  thereof 
have  by  the  daily  dictates  of  corruption  convinced  the  im- 
propriety of  that  appellation.  And  surely,  although  delusion 
may  run  high,  and  possible  it  is  that  for  a  while  a  man  may 
forget  his  nature,  yet  cannot  this  be  durable.  For  the  incon- 
cealable  imperfections  of  ourselves,  or  their  daily  examples  in 
others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  teU 
us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  some  others  more  hrie/ly, 

Maitt  others  there  are  which  we  resign  unto  divinity, 
and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy.  Whether  David  were 
punished  only  for  prideof  heart  for  numbering  the  people,  as 
most  do  hold,  or  whether,  as  Josephus  and  many  maintain,  he 
siiffered  also  for  not  performing  the  commandment  of  God 
concerning  capitation,  that  when  the  people  were  numbered, 
for  every  head  they  should  pay  unto  Ck)d  a  shekel,* — ^we 
shall  not  here  contend.  Surely  if  it  were  not  the  occasion 
of  this  plague,  we  must  acknowledge .  the  omission  thereof 
was  threatened  with  that  punishment,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  law :  "  "When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
roul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  amongst  them."  t 
^'ow  how  deeply  hereby  God  was  defrauded  in  the  time  of 
Bavid,  and  opulent  state  of  Israel,  will  easily  appear  by  the 
8^8  of  former  lustrations.  Por  in  the  first,  the  silver  of 
them  that  were  numbered  was  an  hundred  talents,  and  a 
thonsand  seven  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  shekels ; 
abekah  for  every  man,  that  is,  half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  for  every  one  from  twenty  years  old  and 
iipwards,  for  six  hundred  thousand,  and  three  thousand  and 
jive  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Answerable  whereto  we  read 
^  Josephus,  Vespasian  ordered  that  every  man  of  the  Jews 
should  bring  into  the  Capitol  two  drachms ;  which  amounts 
^to  fifteen  pence,  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  silver  with  us ; 
Jjjd  is  equivalent  unto  a  bekah,  or  half  a  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
"^-  For  an  Attick  drachm  is  sevenpence  halfpenny,  or  a 
JjQarter  of  a  shekel,  and  a  didrachnvm,  or  double  drachm,  is 
Jhe  Word  used  for  tribute  money,  or  half  a  shekel ;  and  a  stater y 
'he]  money  found  in  the  fish's  mouth,  was  two  didrachmums, 
f  a  whole  shekel,  and  tribute  sufficient  for  our  Saviour  and 
^^  Peter. 

We  will  not  question  the  metamorphosis  of  Lot's  wife,  or 
'whether  she  were  transformed  into  a  real  statue  of  salt ; 


*  Exod.  XXX.  t  Exod.  xxxviii. 
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thougli  some  conceive  that  expression  metaphorical,^  and  no 
more  thereby  than  a  lasting  and  durable  column,  according  to 
the  nature  of  salt,  which  admitteth  no  corruption  ;^  in  which 
sense  the  covenant  of  Qodis  termed  a  covenant  of  salt ;  and 
it  is  also  said,  God  gave  the  kingdom  unto  David  for  ever, 
or  by  a  covenant  of  salt. 

That  Absalom  was  hanged  l^  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
not  caught  up  by  the  neck,  as  Josephns  oonoeiyd:^,  and  the 
common  argument  against  long  hiur  affirmet^,  we  are  not 
ready  to  deny.  Although  I  confess  a  great  and  learned 
part^  there  are  of  another  opinion;  aittho«ighif  he  had  his 
monon  or  helmet  on,  I  could  not  well  conceive  it ;  although 
tiie  translaiion  of  Jerome  or  Tremelli«»  do  not  prove  it,  and 
oiir  own  seems  rather  to  overthrow  it. 

That  Judas  hanged  himself— much  mca«  thast  he  pedslied 
{hereby — we  sbaJl  not  raise  a  doubt.  Although  Jaaseoius, 
discour^ng  the  point,  producetii  tbe  teslamcaiy  of  13ieo- 

'  WeniM not  guatiim,  ^.]  Dr.  Adaai  Otexfee  hasgivai  a  Iwig note 
on  this  ^uestioQ,  to  whicb  tibe  reader  is  z^rrecl.  Me  enumenies  in 
addition  to  Browne's  two  hypotheses^  a  third : — ^viz.  that,  by  continuing 
in  the  plain,  she  might  have  been  struck  dead  witi  lightning,  ana 
enveloped  and  invested  in  the  l^tominoas  and  snlpburoiui  matter  which 
d«BCisitd»d.  Bit  Be  €.  OTidendyino&ies  to  acospt  ^thb  meic^pkitnmi 
intceppetatien.  .A  mvnlMr  of  absurd  and  flontradietory  stories  Qi% 
Temaj!<ks)  have  been  told^  of  the  discovery  of  Lot's  wife  still  remaining 
nnchanged — and  indeed  wnchangeoible, — ^her  form  having  stiU  resident 
in  it  a  contintnd  miraealons  energy,  reprodnetive  of  any  part  idiieh  is 
Ivdken  off:  so  t^t  thoogii  iBi:di£itadeB  of  visitors  havehco^lrt  away 
0flf^araoTOel,yetdoiestheDeiAfindthefigiixe-Hx»iplete!  Thevodiar 
ef  the  poem  Ik  Sedoma,  at^Jw  end  of  TertoJ&ui's  works,  4Uid  with  him, 
Iremens,  asserts  the  figure  to  possess  certain  indications  of  a  remaining 
portion  of  animal  life,  and  the  latter^bther  in  the  height  of  his  absorffity, 
makes  her  an  emUem  of  ^be  true  tshnrch,  wbioh,  thmigh  «^e  msSfeid 
Tsamh,  and  oftcoi  faMSs  wfaote  monbera,  yet  pnserves  ^fiUtvrijf  jofi; 
that  is,  ihefomuUaionvf  ike  trtte  fdkkl!  Jos«)lu]s  asserts  that  he 
himself  saw  the  pillar.  S.  Clement  also  says  ^t  Lot's  vnfe  was 
remaining,  even  at  that  time>  as  a  pillar  of  salt.  !Recent  and  more 
respectable  travellers  however  "have  sought  for  her  in  vain,  and  it  is 
new  vety  genemlky  admitted,  either  that  tlie  statne  does  not  exist-^ 
that  some  of  the  blocks  of  rock  salt  met  with  in  the  vicinity  af  the  Dead 
Sea — iupe  the  only  remains  of  it. 

*  vjkich,  dfec]  Itt  admitteth  noe  corruption  in  other  things,  but 
itselfe  suffers  liquation,  and  corruption  too,  that  is,  looses  its  savour, 
as  appears  by  that  remarkable  speech  of  our  Saviour,  Marc.  ix. 
50.— m-. 
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piijiact  and  Eatiiymitifl,  flat  be  died  net  by  the  gallowB  but 
nBOflr  a  cart-wbeel;  asnd  Barooius  abo  delmretb,  tbis  was 
tiie  opimon  of  tbe  Gf*eeks,  aad  derived  as  bigh  i»  Papias, 
one  of  tbe  disdples  of  Jobn.  Altboueb,  also,  bow  bardl j  tbe 
raroression  of  Ifio^bew  is  reconcileabfe  unto  tbat  of  Peter^ 
Bid  liiat  be  plainly  banged  bimsdif,  with  tbat,  tbat  falling 
keadloBg  be  btmrt  asunder  in  tbe  midst — witb  many  otber 
^  learned  €hn)tii&B  pbnnly  dotb  acknowledge.  And  lastl j, 
sit^oogb,  as  be  also  urgetb,  tbe  word  mriryhrro  in  Matthew 
dotii  not  only  signify  suspension  or  penduknis  illaqueation,  as 
^  emnjnon  picture  describeth  it,  but  also  suiFocaticni,  stran- 
eaiBti0&  or  interoep^on  of  bicatb,  which  may  arise  from  grief, 
sespair,  and  deep  deneetion  of  spirit,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
intheluBtoty  oCToint  concerning  ^ara,  IXvrffiri  ml>6^  Utrre 
M7$a«#oH, — Ma  triitata  eft  ut  s^rmnffidatimte  premereinr, 
saith  Junius ;  and  so  might  it  happen  from  tlie  horror  of 
niiid  unto  Jttdas:*  So  do  manj  of  ^e  Hebrews  affirm, 
tet  A^s^bel  was  also  sfewn^ed,  tbat  is,  not  from  the 
lope,  but  passfoa.  !For  Hxe  OBEet^ew  and  Aral»c  word  in  tbe 
Mi  not  01^  ^gnifies  suspension,  but  iodignaticm,  as  Chrdtius 
hdii  also  obsrarved. 

Many  more  there  aare  of  indiSerent  truths,  whose  dubious 
caqKNstionB  worthy  divines  and  preaches  ^  often  draw 
nrto  wholenome  and  sQ%er  uses,  whereof  we  shall  not  speak. 
V3&.  industry  we  deeline  such  paradoxes,  and  peaceably 
<Bi»Bt  unto  iLr  leeeiyed  aoeepti^ns.  ^^. 


tlHJLPTlIE  XIL 

That  oracles  eeased  or  grew  mute  at  tbe  coming  of 
Christ,^  is  best  underatood  in  «  qualified  sense,  and  not 
without  all  latitude,  as  though  precisely  there  were  none 
«fter,  nor  airjr  decay  before.    Vor  (what  we  must  confess 

*  That  oradn  oeated,  iac,^  Browne  betngrs,  throiighoiii,  His  full  belief 
i&  the  Bopeimtiiral  kbA  BstMiic  tduuracter  of  mvclcB. 

b2 
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unto  relations  of  antiquily),  some  pre-decay  is  observable 
&om  that  of  Cicero,  urgea  hj  Baronius ;  Gttr  isto  modojam 
oracula  DeJphis  non  edtmtur^  non  modo  estate,  sedjam  diu^  tU 
nihil  possit  esse  contemptim.  That  during  his  life  they  were 
not  altogether  dumb,  is  deducible  from  Suetonius  in  the  life 
of  Tiberius,  who  attempting  to  subvert  the  oracles  adjoining 
unto  Some,  was  deterred  by  the  lots  or  chances  which  were 
delivered  at  PraBueste.  After  his  death  we  meet  with  many; 
Suetonius  reports,  that  the  oracle  of  Antium  forewarned 
Caligula  to  beware  of  Cassius,  who  was  one  that  conspired 
his  death.  Plutarch  enquiring  why  the  oracles  of  Greece 
ceased,  excepteth  that  of  Lebadia ;  and  in  the  same  place 
Demetrius  affirmeth  the  oracles  of  Mopsus  and  Amphiloclius 
were  much  frequented  in  his  days.  In  brief,  histories  are 
frequent  in  examples,  and  there  want  not  some  even  to  the 
reign  of  Julian. 

What  therefore  may  consist  with  history ; — ^by  cessation 
of  oracles,  with  Montacutius,  we  may  understand  their 
intercision,  not  abscission  or  consiunmate  desolation ;  their 
rare  deUvery,  not  total  dereliction:  and  yet  in  regard  of 
divers  oracles,  we  may  speak  strictly,  and  say  there  was  a 
proper  cessation.  Thus  may  we  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
times,  and  allow  those  few  and  broken  divinations,  whereof 
we  read  in  story  and  undeniable  authors.  For  that  they 
received  this  blow  from  Christ,  and  no  other  causes  alleged 
by  the  heathens,  from  oraculous  confession  they  cannot 
deny ;  whereof  upon  record  there  are  some  very  remarkable. 
The  first  that  oracle  of  Delphos  dehvered  unto  Augustus. 

Me  puer  Hebrseus  Divos  Deus  ipse  gabemans, 
Gedere  sede  jubet,  tristemque  redire  sub  oicum ; 
Aris  ergo  debinc  tacitus  discedito  nostris. 

An  Hebrew  child,  a  €rod  all  gods  excelling. 
To  Hell  again  commands  me  from  this  dwelling ; 
Our  altars  leave  in  silence^  and  no  more 
A  resolution  e'er  from  bence  implore. 

A  second  recorded  by  Plutarch,  of  a  voice  that  was  heard 
to  cry  unto  mariners  at  the  sea,  Or  eat  JPan  is  dead;  which 
is  a  relation  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  read  in  his  defect 
of  oracles.  A  third  reported  by  Eusebius  in  the  life  of  his 
magnified  Constantine,  that  about  that  time  Apollo  mourned, 
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declaring  his  oracles  were  false,  and  that  the  righteous  upon 
earth  did  hinder  him  firom  speaking  truth.  And  a  fomth 
related  hy  Theodoret,  and  delivered  by  Apollo  Daphneus 
unto  Julian,  upon  his  Persian  en)edition9  that  he  should 
remove  the  bodies  about  him  before  he  could  return  an 
answer,  and  not  long  after  his  temple  was  burnt  with 
lightning. 

All  which  were  evident  and  convincing  acknowledgments 
of  that  power  which  shut  his  lips,  and  restrained  that  delu- 
sion which  had  reigned  so  many  centuries.  But  as  his  malice 
is  vigilant,  and  the  sins  of  men  do  still  continue  a  toleration 
of  his  mischiefs,  he  resteth  not,  nor  will  he  ever  cease  to 
circumvent  the  sons  of  the  first  deceived.  And  therefore,, 
expelled  &om  oracles  and  solemn  temples  of  delusion,  he 
runs  into  comers,  exercising  minor  trumperies,  and  acting^ 
his  deceits  in  witches,  magicians,  diviners,  and  such  inferior 
seducers.  And  yet  (what  is  deplorable)  while  we  apply 
ourselves  thereto,  and,  affirming  that  Gbd  hath  left  on  to 
speak  by  his  prophets,  expect  in  doubtful  matters  a  resolu- 
tion from  sucn  spirits ;  while  we  say  the  devil  is  mute,  yet 
confess  that  these  can  speak ;  while  we  deny  the  substance, 
yet  practise  the  effect,  and  in  the  denied  solemnity  maintain 
the  equivalent  efficacy ; — ^in  vain  we  cry  that  oracles  are 
down;  Apollo's  altar  still  doth  smoke;  nor  is  the  fire  of 
Delphos  out  unto  this  day. 

Impertinent  it  is  imto  our  intention  to  speak  in  general 
of  Grades,  and  many  have  well  performed  it.  The  plainest 
of  others  was  that  of  Apollo  Delphicus,  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  delivered  unto  Croesus ;  who  as  a  trial  of  their 
onmiscience  sent  imto  distant  oracles:  and  so  contrived 
with  the  messengers,  that  though  in  several  places,  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  should  demand  what  Croesus  w(«s  then  b, 
doing.  Among  aU  others  the  oracle  of  Delphos  only  hit  it, 
retuming  answer,  he  was  boiling  a  lamb  with  a  tortoise,  in 
a  hrazen  vessel,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  metal.  The  style 
i»  haughty  in  Greek,  though  somewhat  lower  in  Latin. 

^qaoris  est  spatium  et  nnmerus  mihi  notus  arens, 
Mutum  percipio,  fSemtis  nihil  audio  vocem. 
Yenit  ad  hos  sensus  nidor  testudinis  aoris^ 
Quffi  semel  agninft  ooquitur  cum  came  lebete, 
Aere  infira  strato,  et  stratum  cui  desuper  aes  es^ 
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I  IcBOW  the  ipMM  of  MA)  the  iiiimber  of  the  «ad, 
I  heer  the  suea^  mnte  I  miAexstaiid. 
A  tender  lamb  joined  with  tortoise  fleshy 
Thy  master;,  ki^  of  Lydia,  now  doth  dress. 
The  scent  thereof  doth  in  my  nostrils  hoyer^ 
IVom  braaen  pot  dosed  with  braaen  cover. 

Hereby  indeed  he  acquired  much  wealth  and  more  honoaiv 
and  was  isputed  hf  CroBsuB  as  a  deity :  and  yet  sot  long 
after,  by  a  vulgar  fJEdlacy  he  deceiyed  hia  favouidte  and 
greatest  £riend  d  oiacleSy  into  an  insparable  OTei^irow  by 
Cyrus.  And  surely  the  same  socoess  are  likely  aU  to  have, 
that  rely  or  depend  upon  him.  'Twas  the  first  pla>y  he 
pradised  on  mortality ;  and.  as  time  hath  rendered  him  nioie 
pa^fect  in  the  art^  so  hath  the  inKreterateness  of  hia  malios 
more  ready  in  the  execution.  'Tis  therefoiae  the  soyereign 
degree  of  folly^,  and  &  oame  not  only  against  God,  but  also 
our  own  reaaona,  to  expect  a  favour  from  the  devil,  whose 
mercies  are  mere  cruel  than  those  of  Folyphemna ;  for  ha 
devours  his  £urountes  first,  and  the  nearer  a  man  apjiroachetih, 
the  sooner  he  is  sc(»tthed  by  Moioch.  In  brie^  nis  &toiub 
are  deceitfiil  and  double-headed,  he  doth  apparent  good,  £ar 
real  and  convineing  evil  aft&t  it ;  and  exaueth  us  up  to  tbe 
top  of  the  temj^e,  but  to  tumble  us  down  from  it. 


CHAPTEB  Xin. 

Of  «fte  IkcUh  cfAritMSs, 

That  Aristot&e  drowned  himadf  in  EuiipuSy  as  flflgMMW^^ 
to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  reci^x^eation,  or  ebb  and  flow 
seven  times  a  day,  with  this  <ktermination.  Si  widem  a^ 
nan  capio  to,  iu  copies  4fi«,  was  the  assertion  of  f  rocopius, 
Kazianoen,  Justin  Martyr,  and  is  generally  believed  among 
us.  Wherein  beeause  we  perceive  men  have  but  an  imper- 
fect knowled^^  some  oonoeiving  Euripus  to  be  a  river,  others 
not  knowing  where  or  in  what  part  to  place  it,  we  first  adver- 
tise, it  genenUy  signifieth  any  strait,  fret,  or  chiinnel  of  the  sea, 
running  between  two  shores,  as  Julius  Pollux  hath  defined 
it ;  as  we  read  of  Euripus  Hellespontiacus,  Fyrrhieus,  and 
this  whereof  we  treat,  Ewripm  JEhiboicm^  or  ChaUddicus^  that 
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ifl^  a  oarxQw  paaaage  of  aea  dividing  Afctica  and  the  iaknd  of 
ikibe9%  now  called.  Qaifo  di  Ifs^p^ofmUe^  from  the  xtanie  of  the 
idnd  aod  chi^  dtj  ^keaBeoiy  temwa  iathe  ware  of  AoJtiachuSi 
and  tak^i  from  the  YeaeHtOB  bj  Mahomet  the  Great. 

If ow  that  in  thie  Suripe  or  fi»t  of  lifegropoate,  and  upon 
iibe  occasion  m^itioned,  AiistotiLe  dcowned  himself,  as  many 
a&Biy  and  alnotort  all  believe,,  we  haiFe  some  room  to  doubt, 
f  01  without  any  mention  of  thk,  we  find  two  wa js  delivered 
of  his  death  by  Diogenes  Laertiufi,  who  expre^j  treateth 
thereof;  the  one  from  Eumolus  and  Phavorinus,  that,  being 
aoeused  of  impiety  for  composing  an  hymn  unto  Hermias 
(iipon  whose  eoneubine  he  begat  his  son  Nieomachus),  he 
vitibdrew  into  Cfaakia,  where  drinking  poison  he  died ;  the 
hymn  is  extuxt  in  Laertius,  aod  the  fifteenth  book  of  Athe- 
tUBBB.  Another  by  Apollodo^ruay^  that  he  died  at  Ghalcis  of 
a  natural  death  and  lan^shment  of  stomacji,  in  his  sijjty*- 
third,  or  great  cUmactefteal  year ;  and  answerable  hi»?eto  is 
t^e  aeeount  of  Suidaa  and  Cenaonnus.  And  if  that  were 
<^^y  made  out,  whidi  Sabbi  Ben  Joseph  affirmeth  he 
&tmd  in  an  Egyptian  book  of  Abraham  Sapiens  TrnzoL,  that 
Aiistotle  acknowledged  aU  that  was  written  in  the  law  of 
^^Sy  and  beeame  at  last  a  proselyte,  it  would  also  make 
u&probable  this  reeesred  way  of  his  death.*^ 

Again,  beside  the  negative  <^  authcHity,  it  is  also  deniable 
^leaaon ;  nof  will  it  be  easy  to  obtrude  such  desperate 
^^^^empta  upon  Aristotle,  fipcnn  unsatis&ctitm  of  reaaon,  who 
>e  often  acknowledged  the  imbecility  thereof.  Who  in 
'^^^K^^t^Ea  of  difficulty^  and  such  which  were  not  without  ab^ 
^i^uities,  conceived  it  sufficient  to  deliver  conjectura}itie& 
A^d  Burelj  he  tiiat  could  sometimes  sit  down  with  high  im- 
prohahiUties,  that  could  ccmtent  himseH^  and  think  to  satlsfjr 
^^  that  the  variegation  of  birds  was  from  thdr  Uving  in 
hbe  suxiy  or  erection  made  bjr  delibration  of  the  testicles ; 
^oold  not  have  heesi  dejected  unto  death  with  this.  He 
^t  was  so  weU  acquainted  with  f/  on  and  werepovy  utrum 
s&d  oa  quiay  as  we  dbs(^rve  in  the  queries  of  his  problems, 
^^h  Uatc  and  cita  to  iroXv^  forioMe  and  plerumque^  as  is 

*  Licetw  de  Quceaiiis,  Epist. 

^  Another,  <£;o.]    The  most  probable  account. 

'  And  if  that,  dsc,}    First  added  in  the  2zid  edition. 
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observable  through  all  his  works,  had  oertainlj  rested  with 
probabilities,  and  glancing  conjectures  in  this.  Nor  would 
his  resolutions  have  ever  run  mto  that  mortal  antanacUMsiSj 
and  desperate  piece  of  rhetorick,  to  be  compiised  in  that  he 
could  not  comprehend.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  made  out, 
that  he  ever  endeavoured  the  particular  of  Euripus,  or  so 
much  as  to  resolve  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.  For,  as 
Yicomercatus  and  others  observe,  he  hath  made  no  mention 
hereof  in  his  works,  although  the  occasion  present  itself  in 
his  Meteors,  wherein  he  disputeth  the  affections  of  the  sea ; 
nor  yet  in  his  Froblems,  although  in  the  twenty-third  sec- 
tion there  be  no  less  than  one  and  forty  queries  of  the  sea. 
Some  mention  there  is  indeed  in  a  work  of  the  propriety  of 
elements,  ascribed  unto  Aristotle:*  which  notwithstandiiig 
is  not  reputed  genuine,  and  was  perl^aps  the  same  whence 
this  was  urged  by  Plutarch. 

Lastly,  the  thing  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth, 
that  is,  the  variety  of  the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 
whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  is  not 
incontrovertible.  For  though  Fomponius  Mela,  and  alter 
him  Solinus  and  Pliny  have  affirmed  it,  yet  I  observe  Thucy- 
dides,  who  speaketh  often  of  Eubosa,  hath  omitted  it.  Pau- 
sanias,  an  ancient  writer,  who  hath  left  an  exact  description 
of  (j|-reece,  and  in  as  particular  a  way  as  Leandro  of  Italy, 
or  Camden  of  Ghreat  Britain,  describing  not  only  the  country 
towns  and  rivers,  but  hills,  springs,  and  houses,  hath  left  no 
mention  hereof.  iBschines  in  Ctesiphon  only  alludeth  unto 
it ;  and  Strabo,  that  accurate  geographer,  speaks  warily  of 
it,  that  is,  &c  ^aori,  and  as  men  commonly  reported.  And  so 
doth  also  Maginus,  Velocis  ac  varii  jvuctils  est  mare,  ubi 
quater  in  die,  aut  septies,  ut  alii  dicunt,  reciprocantur  mstus. 
Botero  more  plainly,  11  mar  cresce  e  cala  con  un  impeto  mt- 
rabile  quatra  volte  il  di,  hen  che  communimente  si  diea  sette 
volte,  ic. — "  this  sea  with  wondrous  impetuosity  ebbeth  and 
flowethfour  times  a  day,  although  it  be  commonly  said  seven 
times ;  and  generally  opinioned,  that  Aristotle  despairing  of 
the  reason,  drownea  Imnself  therein."  In  which  descrip- 
tion by  four  times  a  day,  it  exceeds  not  in  number  the 
motion  of  other  seas,  taking  the  words  properly,  that  is, 

*  Jk  placitis  Philosopkortm, 
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twice  ebbing  and  twice  flowing  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
And  is  no  more  than  what  Thomaso  Forrchachi  affirmeth  in 
lus  description  of  fsunous  islands,  that  twice  a  day  it  hath 
such  an  impetuous  flood,  as  is  not  without  wonder.  Liyy 
speaks  more  particularly,  Haud  facile  infestior  clasH  statio 
est  et /return  ip9um  Mwripi,  nan  septies  die  {jsicut  famaferf) 
iemporibus  certis  reciprocate  sed  temere  in  modum  ventiy  nunc 
hinc  nunc  illue  verso  fnari,  vehU  monte  prmdpiti  devolutus 
torrengrapitur : — "  there  is  hardly  a  worse  harbour,  the  firet 
or  channel  of  Euripus  not  certainly  ebbing  or  flowing  seven 
times  a  day,  according  to  common  report :  but  being  uncer- 
tably,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  wind,  carried  hither  and 
thither,  is  whirled  away  as  a  torrent  down  a  hill."  But  the 
experimental  testimony  of  GiUius  is  most  considerable  of 
any;  who  having  beheld  the  course  thereof,  and  made  en- 
qmiy  of  millers  that  dwelt  upon  its  shore,  received  answer, 
^t  it  ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day,  that  is,  every  six 
hours,  according  to  the  law  of  the  ocean ;  but  that  indeed 
sometimes  it  observed  not  that  certain  course.  And  this 
inegularity,  though  seldom  happening,  together  with  its 
unruly  and  tumultuous  motion,  might  aflbrd  a  beginning 
unto  the  common  opinion.  Thus  may  the  expression  in 
Ctesiphon  be  made  out.  And  by  this  may  Aristotle  be 
interpreted,  when  in  his  Problems  he  seems  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  Euripus;  while  in  the  five  and  twentieth 
section  he  enquireth,  why  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses  the 
sir  doth  Euripize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and  thither. 

A  later  ana  experimental  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the 
travels  of  Monsieur  Duloir ;  who  about  twenty  years  ago, 
remained  sometime  at  Negroponte,  or  old  Chalcis,  and  also 

Cied  and  repassed  this  Euripus;  who  thus  expresseth 
self:  "  I  wonder  much  at  the  error  concerning  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  Euripus ;  and  I  assure  you  that  opinion  is  false. 
I  gave  a  boatman  a  crown,  to  set  me  in  a  convenient  place, 
where  for  a  whole  day  I  might  observe  the  same.  It  ebbeth 
and  floweth  by  six  hours,  even  as  it  doth  at  Venice,  but  the 
course  thereof  is  vehement."® 

Now  that  which  gave  life  unto  the  assertion,  might  be  his 
death  at  Chalcis,  the  chief  city  of  Euboea,  and  seated  upon 

'  A  later  and  expeinmeTUal,  <tc.]    First  added  in  6th  edition. 
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EuripuSy  where  'tis  confesflMd  bj  aU  he.  eEaded  his  ds^a. 
That  he  emaeitttod  a&d  pined  mww  in  the  too  amaaag 
^iquiry  of  its  sedproestiona,  although  not  drowned  Hiorein, 
as  Ehodigmus  ifikiteth  some  ooneeired^  waa  a.  half  eon&aakai 
thareof  not  justifiable  from  aatiqnitj.  Surefy  the  philoac^ky 
of  flux  and  reflux  was  y^yimpeEfectof  oldaiBiQDg  the  Ghseelai 
and  Latins  ^  nor  eoold  th^  nold  a  aufficoeo^  tli^oBy  tbesao^ 
who  only  obseiyed  the  MediieiiaBeaii,  whieh  in  some  plaocB 
hath  no  ebb,  and  not  mudi  in  any  past.  ]^r  ean  we  affiim 
our  knowledge  is  ai;  liie  height,  who  haye  mar  the  theixrj  of 
the  ocean  and  nacrow  seas  beside.  While  w«  refer  xb  waba 
the  moon,  we  giye  some  satisfSMstiiCHi  for  the  ocean,  bub  no 
general  salye  for  creeks  and  seaa  whidi  kn&w  no  flood ;  ni» 
resdtve  why  it  flows  thnee  or  four  feet  at  Yenke  in  tha 
bottom  of  the  golph,  yet  scarce  at  all  at  Aneona,  Durazzc>y 
or  Corcyra,  wmch  lie  but  by  the  way.  And  there&re  old 
abstrusities  haye  caused  new  inyentions ;  and  some  from  the 
hypotheses  of  Copemieus,  or  the  diurnal  and  annual  mafeion 
of  the  earth,  endeayour  to  salye  the  &)W8.  and  ™Q^<»q#  of 
these  seas,  illustrating  tlMt  same  by  water  in  a  bowl,  thali 
rising  or  falling  to  eith^  side,  aeecandnug  to  Idie  motioii.of 
the  yessel ;  the  conceit  is  ing^ons,  fialye8.8cau6  doBbts,.and 
is  discoyered  at  lai^e  \)j  Galileo.*^ 

But  whether  the  reeeiyad  principle  and  undeniable  aetioa 
of  the  moon  may  not  be  ^ill  retained,  although  in  anne 
diflerenoe  of  application,  is  yet  to  be  perpended ;  i^t  is  -Bok 
by  a.Eomple  operation  u^gdi  the  surface  or  snpeiior  pariiE^ 
but  excitation  of  the  mtro-sul^ureous  spirita,  and  parts 
dispos6d[  to  intumesoency  at  lie  bottom ;  not  by  attennotioii 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  se%  (whereby  ships  would  dmr 
more  water  at.  the  flow  than  at  the  ebb,)  but  intexgesaendfiB 
caused  first  at  the  bottom,,  and  earrying  the  upper  pact 
before  them ;  subsiding  and  fisdling  again,  aocosdmg  to  tha 
motion  of  the  moon  from  the  meridian,  and  hmguor  of  tiio 
exciting  cause :  and  therefore  riyers  and  lakea>  who  want 
these  fermenting  parts  at  the  bottom,  are  not  accited  unto 
^stuations ;  and  therefore  some  seas  flow  hig^earthan  otheES, 

*  Rog.  Bac.  Doct,  Cabem  Ma,  2f. 

^  cmd  U  discovered  at  large  hy  OalUeo.]    And  by  the  Lord  Baoon 
rejected  in  his  booke,  J>e  Flvau  et  JS^fiuxvi  Mam. — Wn 
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according  to  the  plenty  of  these  spirits,  in  their  submarine 
constitutions.  And  therefore  also  the  periods  of  flux  and 
reflux  are  various,  nor  their  inexeaoe  or  decrease  equal: 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom ; 
which  as  they  are  more  hardly  or  easily  moved,  do  variously 
begio,  continue,  gt  end  their  intumeseencies. 

Eiom  the  peculiar  diaiioeition  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom, 
wherein  quick  exdtationa  are  made,  may  arise  those  agam' 
and  impetuous  flows  in  some  eatixuaaa  and  rivers,  aa  is 
obserred  about  Trent  and  Humber  in  England ;  which  may 
also  have  some  effect  in  the  boiatevoiis  ti£s  c£  Euripua,  not 
onlv  from  ebullitiims  at  the  bott<»a,  but  also  fix>m  the  sides 
aod  lateral  parts,  drivii^  the  streams  from  ^ther  8ide,whidi 
arise  or  £ill  according  to  the  motion  in  those  parts,  and  the 
inteait  or  remiss  cmeratiDn  of  the  first  exdtittg  causes^  which 
loaintain  their  activides. above  and  b^w  the  horison;  even 
as  they  do  in  the  bodies  of  plasts  and  animals,  and  in  the 
<iQ&miotioii  of  catjuxhft.^ 

How  therefore  Ariatotk  died,,  what  was  his  aid,  or  upon 
what  occadcHi,  although  it  be  not  altogether  aaaured,  yet 
thit  his  maaory  and  worthy  name  shall  live,  no  man  will 
^y,  nor  sratB&l  scholar  cbubt.  And  if  according  to  the 
i^W  of  Solon,  a  man  may  be  only  said  to  be  happy  af t^  he 
tt  £ad,  and  ceaseth  to  be  in  the  visible  capacity  of  beati« 
^^;  or  if  aceording  imto  his  own  ethicks,  sense  is  not 
^ttential  unto  feiidty,  but  a  man  may  be  happy  witibout  the 
^prehensioof  thereof;  smcdy  in  that  sense  he  is  pyraoaidally 
"'fWi  nor  can  he  ever  periA  Imt  in  the  Euripe  of  igno- 
^^^1^,  nor  till  the  torrent  of  barbarism  overwhelmeth  alL 

A  like  conceit  there  paeseth  of  Melisig^ieB,  alias  Homer, 
the  &ther  poet,  that  he  pined  away  upon  the  riddle  of  the 
&hermen.  But  Herodotus,  who  wrote  his  life,  hath  cleared 
^  point ;  ddivering,  thalpassing  fromSames  unto  Athens, 
l»e  went  sick  ashore  upon  the  island  los,  where  he  died,  and 
^88  solemnly  interred  upon  the  sea-side ;  and  so  deddmgly 
<^ncludeth,  JSx  hac  aaritudine  eatremum  diem  claudt  Bi^ 
"'^''Vtf  in  lo,  non,  ut  arbitrattUur  aUqm^  cBmgmaiisperplexUate 
^'^^Ui,  sed  mo9^. 

\  ogar.]    The  tumultuouB  influx  of  the  tide. 
But  whether  the  receimd  priaicipk,  4ec.    Prom  the  pecuUar,  dtc] 
^bese  two  paragraphs  were  first  added  in  the  Snd  editioBu 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Of  the  With  of  PhUoxenua  to  have  the  Neck  of  a  Orcme. 

That  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  conceit  generaUj  received, 
concerning  Fhiloxenus,  who  wished  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
that  thereby  he  might  take  more  pleasure  in  his  meat, 
although  it  pass  without  exception,  upon  enquiry  I  find  not 
only  doubtful  in  the  story,  but  absurd  in  the  desire  or  reason 
alleged  for  it.^  Por  though  his  wish  were  such  as  is  de- 
livered, yet  had  it  not  perhaps  that  end  to  delight  his  gust 
in  eating,  but  rather  to  obtain  advantage  thereby  in  singing, 
as  is  declared  by  Mirandula.  Aristotle,  saith  he,  in  his 
JSthicks  and  Frohlems,  accuseth  Fhiloxenus  of  sensuality, 
for  the  greater  pleasure  of  gust  desiring  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
which  desire  of  his  (assenting  unto  Aristotle),  I  have  for- 
merly condemned.  But  since  I  perceive  that  Aristotle  for 
his  accusation  hath  been  accused  by  divers  writers; — ^for 
Philoxenus  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  desired  the  neck 
of  a  crane,  not  for  any  pleasure  at  meat,  but  fancying  thereby 
an  advantage  in  singing  or  warbling,  and  dividing  the  notes 
in  music : — and  many  writers  there  are  which  mention  a 
musician  of  that  name ;  as  Plutarch  in  his  book  against 
Usury,  and  Aristotle  himself  in  the  eighth  of  his  JPolitichs, 
speaks  of  one  Philoxenus,  a  musician,  that  went  off  fi*om  the 
Dorick  dithyrambics  unto  the  Phrygian  harmony. 

Again,  be  the  story  true  or  false,  rightly  applied  or  not, 
the  intention  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  perhaps  neither  one 
way  nor  the  other.    Por  if  we  rightly  consider  the  organ  of 

«  That  reUUvoTif  dkc]  Our  author's  observations  on  this  absurd  story 
are  quoted  by  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  in  his  Anthropometctniorphoait,  &c 
p.  276. 

Koss  goes  into  the  history  of  Philoxenus  at  great  lengthy  and  adheres, 
as  usual;  most  tenaciously  to  the  legend.  He  contends,  and  with  some 
reason,  that  the  abswdity  of  the  wish,  if  granted,  were  no  argument 
against  its  having  been  expressed,  seeing  that  many  have  entertained 
wishes  £Etr  more  so.  But  he  even  asserts  its  reasonableness,  "that 
there  is  much  pleasure  in  deglutition  of  sweet  meats  and  drinks,  is 
plain  'by  the  practice  of  those  who,  to  supply  the  want  of  long  necks, 
used  to  suck  their  drink  out  of  long  small  cranes,  or  quills,  or  glasses 
with  long  narrow  snouts,  &c,  &c.  1 1  ** 
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taste,  we  sbaU  find  the  length  of  the  neck  to  conduce  but 
little  unto  it ;  for  the  tongue  being  the  instrument  of  taste, 
and  the  tip  thereof  the  most  exact  distinguisher,  it  will  not 
advantage  the  gust  to  have  the  neck  extended ;  wherein  the 
gullet  and  conveying  parts  are  only  seated,  which  partake 
not  of  the  nenres  of  gustation,  or  appertaining  unto  sapor, 
but  receive  them  omj  from  the  sixth  pair;  whereas  the 
nerves  of  taste  descend  from  the  third  and  fourth  propaga- 
tions, and  so  difiuse  themselves  into  the  tongue;  and  therefore 
cranes,  herons,  and  swans,  have  no  advantage  in  taste  beyond 
hawks,  kites,  and  others  of  shorter  necks. 

Nor,  if  we  consider  it,  had  nature  respect  unto  the  taste 
in  the  different  contrivance  of  necks,  but  rather  imto  the 
parts  contained,  the  composure  of  the  rest  of  the  bodj,  and 
the  manner  whereby  they  feed.  Thus  animals  of  long  legs 
Lave  generally  long  necks,  that  is,  for  the  conveniency  of 
feediog,  as  having  a  necessity  to  apply  their  mouths  unto 
the  earth.  So  have  horses,  camels,  dromedaries,  long  necks, 
and  all  talL  animals,  except  the  elephant,  who  in  defect 
thereof  is  furnished  with  a  trunk,  without  which  he  could 
not  attain  the  ground.  So  have  cranes,  herons,  storks,  and 
shovelards  long  necks ;  and  so  even  in  man,  whose  figure  is 
erect,  the  length  of  the  neck  foUoweth  the  proportion  of 
other  parts ;  and  such  as  have  round  faces  or  broad  chests 
and  shoulders,  have  veiy  seldom  long  necks.  Tor  the  length 
of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the  neck,  and  the  space 
between  the  throat-pit  and  the  navel,  is  equal  unto  the 
circumference  thereof.  Again,  animals  are  framed  with 
long  necks,  according  unto  the  course  of  their  life  or  feeding ; 
80  many  with  short  legs  have  long  necks,  because  they  feed 
in  the  water,  as  swans,  geese,  pelicans,  and  other  fin-footed 
animals.^  But  hawks  and  birds  of  prey  have  short  necks 
and  trussed  legs ;  for  that  which  is  long  is  weak  and  flexible, 
and  a  shorter  figure  is  best  accommodated  unto  that  inten- 
tion. Lastly,  the  necks  of  animals  do  vary,  according  to  the 
parts  that  are  contained  in  them,  which  are  the  weazand  and 
the  gullet.    Such  as  have  no  weazand  and  breathe  not,  have 

*  fin-focted  ammaltJ]    Wee  usually  call  ihem  lether-footed,*  bat  thU 
ierme  suites  with  the  use  more  signmcantlye. — Wr. 

*  Web-footed  rather. 
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BCflEToe  sny  neek,  as  moet  sorts  of  fishes ;  and  some  none  at 
all,  as  all  sorts  c^  peetnuds,  soles,  thonibadk,  floonders,  and 
all  crostaeeous  annoals,  as  erevises,^  crabs,  and  lobsters. 

All  ^pddcb  considered,  tbe  wish  of  Philozemis  will  hardly 
consist  with  reason.  More  excnsable  had  it  been  to  have 
wk^ed  himself  an  ape,^  which  if  common  conceit  speak  trae, 
k  exMster  in  taste  l^an  any.  Bather  some  kind  of  grini- 
TOfons  bird  than  a  crane,  for  in  this  sense  they  are  so 
exqnisite,  that  upon  the  first  pedc  of  their  bill,  they  can 
distinguish  the  qualities  of  hard  boctes,  whu^  the  sense  of 
man  discerns  not  without  mastication.  Bather  some  nuni- 
nating  animal,  that  he  might  hwre  eat  his  meat  twice  over ; 
m  raliher,  as  Theophilus  observed  in  Athensus,  his  dsBire 
had  been  more  reasonable,  had  he  widied  iumself  an  elephaoat 
or  a  horse ;  for  in  these  animals  the  appetite  is  more  ¥ebe- 
ment,  and  ttsey  receive  their  viasEids  in  laxge  and  pl^iteous 
momier.  And  this  indeed  had  been  iBore  sidtaUe,  if  i;hi8 
were  the  same  i^xilozenus  whereof  Plutan^  speaketh,  who 
Wtts  so  uncmlly  greedy,  that,  to  engrossi^  mess,^  he  would 
prev«ntiyely  deliver  hsB  nostrile  in  tlie  diedi.^ 

*  crevisesj    N"ow  c&Qed  cray-jiak. 

'  tm  vyxj  I  thmke  «ii  apeismero  exacte  in  ^^h»  amel  tben  in  the 
taste :  for  hiaaeTer  taBtas  tii«t  iriiich  hue  first  amela  aot  too.  And  how 
pleBMHit8oe¥«r  any  food  aeenie  to  uc^  jf  iit  diflfieanfl  his  amel^  he  tiuows 
it  away  with  a  kim  of  indignation. —  Wr, 

^  to  engrots  the  messJ]  I  was  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  following 
somewhat  simifau:  ezphnt  was  performed  in  a  eommercial  traTeller's 

roem  at ^.    A  dish  of  green  peas  was  verved  yery  «wdy  'm.  the 

■wmacm.  One  ef  the -party,  wiie  prefinred  high  oaafloned  peas  to^vaoai 
othor  JiragetahleSy  and  himself  to  everybody  besides,  took  an  aar|f 
opporiainity  of  offering  his  services  to  help  the  peas,  but  he  began  by 
papering  them  so  unmercifully,  Ihat  it  was  not  very  probable  they 
would  suit  any  other  palate  than  his  own.  TTw  neighbcwr,  pereeivkig 
hiB  OW&  chmee  thus  dflmoMshed,  ezpostuiatad ;  and  was  tcdd  in  refdy 
0f  thevhrtttes  eipe^ftptr^  as  the  only  thing  to  make  green  peas  whole- 
some. He  instantly  drew  forth  ius  snuff-box,  and  dmctroasly  scattered 
its  contents  over  the  dish,  as  the  most  summazy  means  which  occurred 
to  him  of  defeating  such  palpable  seMdmess  and  ghittony,  observing 
drily  that  he  thought  soilff  an  eacoefleat  ikddition  to  the  pepper, 

"^  dif^,]  There  have  been  some  whose  slovenleyeness  and  greedines 
have  sequaled  his,  by  tfaro*ini}g  a  canfllss  end  into  a  -nesse  of  creame. 
But,  more  ingenious,  fismea  peeee  of  tqpie  like  a  eandle,  and  therein 
stick  a  clove  to  deceave  otheiB  of  their  deyntyes,  in  fine  eating  the 
counterfet  candle. — Wr, 
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As  for  the  musical  Bdyantage,  ah^koogk  it  fleem  more  rea- 
Bonsble,  yet  do  "we  not  observe  that  cranes  and  birds  of  long 
Jiedsa  have  any  nmsical,  but  barsh  aaid  ciaagous  throats. 
But  birds  tbst  are  canoroim,  and  wbose  notes  we  most  com* 
xB^d,  are  of  little  throats  and  short  necks,  as  nightingales^ 
finches,  Hnnets,  Canary  birds,  and  larks.  And  truly,  although 
the  weasand,  throttle,  and  tongue  be  the  instruments  of  voice, 
and  by  tfaeir  agitatiooB  do  chiefly  concur  unto  these  delightful 
moddiations,  yet  cannot  we  distinctly  and  peculiarly  assign 
the  cause  uoto  any  poitiealaar  formation :  and  I  perceive  the 
best  thes^of^  the  nigiztingide,  hath  some  disadvantage  in  the 
tongue,  wlxi<^  is  not  acumiisste^  and  pointed  as  the  rest, 
but  seemetb  as  it  were  out  off,  which  perhaps  might  give  the 
liant  unto  the  fab^  of  Philomela,  and  the  cutting  off  her 
tongue  hj  Tereus. 


OHAPTMt  TV. 

Of  tie  Zahe  A^^altiUet. 

GoiirofiSirnro  lihe  Lake  AflphaltiteB,  l^e  Lake  of  Sodom,  or 
fte  Dead  Bea,  that  heavy  bodies  cast  therein  sink  not,  but 
by  reason  of  a  salt  and  bitnminouB  thic^ess  in  the  water 
ioat  and  fiwim  above,  narrations  fdreadvmade  are  of  that 
▼arielyj-we  can  hardly  firom  thence  deduce  a  satisfactory 
deteiBixnstion,  and  tlmt  not  only  in  ^e  story  itself,  but  in 
fte  cause  alleged.  As  &r  the  story,  men  ddiver  it  variously.^ 

CMmtodGeit  ca&dlas*  eada  axe .  now  made  «f  peppeimlnt,  whioh  are 
admhuble  imitations  of  the  attractire  originals^  and  would  have  per- 
£9ct|y  sapplied  the  occasioii  related  by  the  Dean. 

*  wmmmaie.']  "Yf  &ie  «evmiiiiate  did  my  iihiiige  to  ihe  songe  or 
mw— ik  of  iardfl,  hBwaomeB  itt^tiaat  the  bknt  taang  in  the  parat  and  the 
S'S^'ij^y  QjP«<^  hest,  sad  in  tbe  bnlfiArii  •tt^rflSBea  the  most  excellent 
wfistJe.— M. 

*  As  for  the  story  itsdf,  dtc]  It  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
strange  and  incredible  stories^  ^^eh  both  anoiaatB  and  modems  have 
told  respecting  this  lake.  Dr.  Pococke  swam  in  it  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  faoHT,  ii^  Mt  so  jDOoaveoieaae.  'fie  found;  tbe  water  very  dear, 
and  %i  eontUB  »>  soliBtaBeM  boBUns  salt  and  ahm.  Tbe  fiset  is,  thai 
IliimtiiBBnTeiry  Mit,  mm!  tiiegefora  bodmrdOiort  veodiiy in  it;  and 
prdfadAf  <m  ihat  raooovnt  tern  £rii  can  live  ia  it.  Yet  the  monks  of 
8t  Sabawwmpd  Bv.  :fiHmrtJ»t  Omj  faMdieen  firii  oau^  in  the  lake* 
— See  J)r,  Adam  darkens  note  in  loc. 
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Some  I  fear  too  largely,  as  Pliny,  who**  affirmetli  that  bricks 
will  swim  therein.  Mandevil  goeth  further,  that  iron  swim- 
meth,  and  feathers  sink.  Munster  in  his  Cosmography  hath 
another  relation,  although  perhaps  derived  from  the  poem  of 
TertuUian,  that  a  candle  burning  swimmeth,  but  if  extin- 
guished sinketh.^  Some  more  moderately,  as  Josephus,  and 
many  others,  affirming  that  only  living  bodies  float,  nor 
peremptorily  averring  they  cannot  sink,  but  that  indeed  they 
do  not  easilv  descend.  Most  traditionally,  as  Galen,  Pliny, 
6olLnus,  and  Strabo,  who  seems  to  mistake  the  Lt^e  Ser- 
bonis  for  it.  Eew  experimentally,  most  contenting  themselves 
in  the  experiment  of  Vespasian,  by  whose  command  eome 
captives  bound  were  cast  therein,  and  found  to  float  as 
though  they  could  have  swimmed.  Divers  contradictorily, 
or  contrarily,  quite  overthrowing  the  point.^  Aristotle,  in 
the  second  of  his  Meteors,  speaks  lightly  thereof,  cStnrcp 
jjivdoXoyovffi,  which  word  is  variously  rendered,  by  some  as  a 
fabulous  account,  by  some  as  a  common  talk.  Biddulphus* 
divideth  the  common  accounts  of  Judea  into  three  parts; 
the  one,  saith  he,  are  apparent  truths,  the  second  apparent 
falsehoods,  the  third  are  dubious  or  between  both,  in  which 
form  he  ranketh  the  relation  of  this  lake.  But  Andrew 
Thevet,  in  his  Cosmography^  doth  ocularly  overthrow  it,  for 
he  affirmeth  he  saw  an  ass  with  his  saddle  cast  therein  and 
drowned.  Now  of  these  relations  so  different  or  contrary 
imto  each  other,  the  second  is  most  moderate  and  safest  to 
be  embraced,  which  saith  that  living  bodies  swim  therein, 
that  is,  they  do  not  easily  sink,  and  this,  until  exact  experi- 
ment further  determine,  may  be  allowed  as  best  consistent 
with  this  quality,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  it. 

As  for  the  cause  of  this  effect,  common  opinion  conceives 
it  to  be  the  salt  and  bituminous  thickness  of  the  water. 
This  indeed  is  probable,  and  may  be  admitted  as  far  as  the 
second  opinion  concedeth.    Por  certain  it  is  that  salt  water 

*  Biddul^i  Itvneranvm,Angli6t, 

'  smke^."]  Soe  it  mil  doe  in  anje  water,  if  kept  upright. — Wr, 
'  diven  contradictorily.]  This  diversity  may  proceed  £>m  the  diverse 
ezperiments  that  have  been  made  on  severall  sides  of  the  lake,  which 
have  not  all  the  like  effecte :  in  some  partes  it  beares  that  which  in 
another  part  will  sinke,  as  hath  been  experimented  by  some  late  tia* 
velers. — Wr, 
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will  support  a  greater  burden  than  fresh ;  and  we  see  an  egg 
will  descend  in  fresh  water,  which  will  swim  in  brine.  But 
that  iron  should  float  therein,  from  this  cause,  is  hardly 
granted ;  for  heavy  bodies  wiU  only  swim  in  that  liquor, 
wherein  the  weight  of  their  bulk  exceedeth  not  the  weight 
of  so  much  water  as  it  occupieth  or  taketh  up.  But  surely 
no  water  is  heavy  enough  to  answer  the  ponderosity  of  iron, 
and  therefore  that  metal  will  sink  in  any  kind  thereof,  and 
it  was  a  perfect  miracle  which  was  wrought  this  way  by 
Elisha.  Thus  we  perceive  that  bodies  do  swim  or  sink  in 
different  liquors,  according  unto  the  tenuity  or  gravity  of 
those  liquors  which  are  to  support  them.  So  salt  water 
beareth  that  weight  which  will  sink  in  vioegar ;  vinegar  that 
which  will  fall  in  fresh  water ;  fresh  water  that  which  will 
sink  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  and  that  vnll  swiqj  in  spirits  of  wine 
which  will  siuk  in  clear  oil  i  as  we  made  experiment  in  globes 
of  wax  pierced  with  light  sticks  to  support  them.  So  that 
although  it  be  conceived  a  hard  matter  to  sink  in  oil,  I 
believe  a  man  should  find  it  very  difficult,  and  next  to  flving 
to  swim  therein.  And  thus  will  gold  sink  in  quicksilver, 
wherein  iron  and  other  metals  swim ;  for  the  bulk  of  gold 
is  only  heavier  than  that  space  of  quicksilver  which  it  con- 
taineth  ;  and  thus  also  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  quick- 
silver in  two  of  aqaajbrtis,  the  liquor  will  bear  amber,  horn, 
and  the  softer  kinds  of  stones,  as  we  have  made  trial  in 
^h.  ^  •  ^        ^ 

But  a  private  opinion  there  is  which  crosseth  the  common 
conceit,  maintained  by  some  of  late,  and  alleged  of  old  by 
Strabo,  that  the  floating  of  bodies  in  tMs  lake  proceeds  not 
from  the  thickness  of  water,  but  a  bituminous  ebullition 
from  the  bottom,  whereby  it  wafts  up  bodies  injected,  and 
suffereth  them  not  easily  to  sink.  The  verity  thereof  would 
be  enquired  by  ocular  exploration,  for  this  way  is  also  pro- 
bable. So  we  observe,  it  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where 
springs  arise ;  and  thus  sometime  are  balls  made  to  play 
upon  a  spouting  stream.^ 

And  therefore,  until  judicious  and  ocular  experiment  con- 
firm or  distinguish  the  assertion^  that  bodies  do  not  sink 

'  spouting  stream.']  This  confinneth  what  I  noted  before,  for,  as  in 
the  hot  bathe,  so  here,  the  bituminous  ebullition  is  but  in  some  places 
stronge,  and  in  some  places  of  the  lake  not  at  all. — Wr. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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herein  at  all,  ^e  do  not  yet  believe ;  that  they  do,  not  easily, 
or  with  more  difficulty,  descend  in  this  than  other  water,  we 
shall  readily  assent.'*  But  to  conclude  an  impossibility  fiom 
a  difficulty,  or  affirm  whereas  things  not  easily  sink,  they  do 
not  drown  at  all ;  beside  the  fallacy,  is  a  frequent  addition  in 
human  expression,  and  an  amplification  not  unusual  as  well 
in  opinions  as  relations;  which  oftentimes  give  indistinct 
accounts  of  proximities,  and  without  restraint  transcend  from 
one  another.  Thus,  forasmuch  as  the  torrid  zone  was  con- 
ceived exceeding  hot,  and  of  difficult  habitation,  the  opinions 
of  men  so  advanced  its  constitution,  as  to  conceive  the  same 
ttnhabitable,  and  beyond  possibility  for  man  to  live  therein. 
Thus,  because  there  are  no  wolves  in  England,  nor  have  been 
observed  for  divers  generations,  common  people  have  pro- 
ceeded into  opinions,  and  some  wise  men  into  affirmations, 
they  will  not  live  therein,  although  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  most  men  affirm,  and  few  here  will  believe  the 
contrary,  that  there  be  no  spiders  in  Ireland ;  but  wb  have 
beheld  some  in  that  country ;  and  though  but  few,  some  cob- 
webs we  behold  in  Irish  wood  in  England.  Thus  the  croco- 
diLe  from  an  egg  growing  up  to  an  exceeding  magnitude, 
common  conceit,  and  divers  writers  deliver,  it  hath  no  period 
of  increase,  but  groweth  as  long  as  it  liveth.^  And  thus  in 
brief,  in  most  apprehensions  the  conceits  of  men  extend  the 


*  readUy  assent,}  And  bee  should  adde,  in  some  places  itt  beares,  in 
others  not. — Wr. 

^  grmoethf  Ac."]  This  may  bee  true  inoughe  in  regard  of  the  vast 
Ingnes  which  is  reported  of  some  of  them ;  and  what  should  hinder  t 
For  in  men  and  creatures  also  kept  for  food,  their  bulke  grofwes  still 
greater,  though  not  their  stature. — Wr. 

It  is  probably  true,  of  the  whole  order  to  which  the  crocodile  belongs 
iflve  sa/u/riani^y  that  they  have  "  no  period  of  increase  "  —  they  have  uo 
metamorjihosis,  like  many  other  animals  (aud  some  in  the  same  dan),  to 
place  a  limit,  by  its  completion,  to  the  further  growth  of  the  individuaL 
Nor  do  they,  like  the  vertebrate  animals,  arrive  early  at  a  TnA-rimiim  of 
growth,  which  is  not  afterwards  increased,  except  in  corpulency.  Con- 
geniality of  climate  makes  a  striking  difference  in  magnitude,  at  the 
same  age,  between  saurians  of  different  countries  (for  example,  the  cro- 
codile of  the  Nile  is  larger  than  any  other  of  its  species),  but  iniil^ 
growth,  though  very  slow,  is  probably  continued  through  life  ;  unless, 
indeed,  extreme  old  age  may  begin  the  end,  by  ending  the  vital  power 
^f  growth,  which  seems  probable,  but  would  not  impugn  our  author^ 
position. 
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oonfflderations  of  things,  and  dilate  their  notions  beyond  the 
propriety  of  their  natures. 

In  the  maps  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom,  we  meet 
with  the  destroyed  cities,  and  in  divers  the  city  of  Sodom 
placed  about  the  middle,  or  far  &om  the  shore  of  it ;  but  that 
it  could  not  be  £ur  from  Segor,  which  was  seated  under  the 
mountains,  near  the  side  of  the  lake,  seems  inferrible  from 
tiie  sudden  arrival  of  Lot,  who  coming  from  Sodom  at  day- 
break, attained  Segor  at  sun-nsiug ;  and  therefore  Sodom 
ought  to  be  placed  not  many  miles  from  it,  and  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  which  is  accounted  about  eighteen  miles 
over;  and  so  will  leave  about  nine  miles  to  be  passed  in  too 
small  a  space  of  time. 


CHAPTBE  XVI. 

Of  Divert  otker  Bdaiicmif  viz. : — Of  the  Woman  that  Conceived  m  tt 
Bath  ; — Of  Craaaui  Ihiu  nerver  Laughed  hU  once  ; — Thai  owr  Saviour 
never  Laughed  ; — Of  Sergius  the  Second,  or  Bocca  di  Porco ; — That 
Tamerlane  was  a  Scythian  Shepherd. 

The  relation  of  Averroes,  and  now  common  in  every 
mouth,  of  the  woman  that  conceived  in  a  bath,  by  attracting 
the  sperm  or  seminal  effluxion  of  a  man  admitted  to  bathe  in 
some  vicinity  unto  her,^  I  have  scarce  faith  to  believe ;  and 
Bad  I  been  of  the  jury,  should  have  hardly  thought  I  had 
found  the  father  in  the  person  that  stood  by  her.  'Tis  a 
new  and  iinseconded  way  m  history  to  fornicate  at  a  distance, 
aad  much  ofendeth  the  rules  of  physick,  which  say,  there  is 
no  generation  without  a  joint  emission,  nor  only  a  virtual, 
but  corporal  and  carnal  contactlon.  And  althougn  Aristotle 
and  his  adherents  do  cut  off  the  one,  who  conceive  no  effec- 
tual ejaculation  in  women ;  yet  in  defence  of  the  other  they 
cannot  be  introduced.  For  if,  aa  he  beHeveth^the  inordinate 
longitude  of  the  organ,  though  in  its  proper  recipient,  may 

•  Jy  attracting,  <fcc.]  No  absurdity,  which  Browne  undertakes  tp 
xefiite — ^though  so  gross  as  not  to  merit  notice,  appears  too  monstrous 
to  find  acceptance  with  Boss.  He  finds  it  "  quite  possible,  even  as  the 
stomach  attracteth  meat  and  drink,  though  in  some  distance  from  it." 
The  conceit  respecting  Lot  is  not  suggested  by  the  scriptural  account^ 
which,  only  assorts  tliat  he  did  not  recognise  his  daughters. 

s  2 
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be  a  mean  to  inproMcate  the  seed ;  surely  the  distance  of 
place,  with  the  commixture  of  an  aqueous  body  must  prove 
an  effectual  impediment,  and  utterly  prevent  the  success  of 
a  conception.  And  therefore  that  conceit  concerning  the 
daughters  of  Lot,  that  they  were  impregnated  by  their 
sleeping  father,  or  conceived  by  seminal  pollution  received 
at  distance  from  him,  will  hardly  be  admitted.  And  there- 
fore what  is  related  of  devils,  and  the  contrived  delusions  of 
spirits,  that  they  steal  the  seminal  emissions  of  men,  and 
transmit  them  mto  their  votaries  in  coition,  is  much  to  be 
suspected ;  and  altogether  to  be  denied,  that  there  ensue 
conceptions  thereupon ;  however  husbanded  by  art,  and  the 
wisest  menagery  of  that  most  subtile  impostor.  And  there- 
fore also  that  our  magnified  Merlin  was  thus  begotten  by 
the  devil,  is  a  groundless  conception ;  and  as  vain  to  think 
from  thence  to  give  the  reason  of  his  prophetical  spirit.  Por 
if  a  generation  could  succeed,  yet  should  uot  the  issue  in- 
herit the  faculties  of  the  devil,  who  is  but  an  auxiliary,  and 
no  univocal  actor ;  nor  will  his  nature  substantially  concur 
to  such  productions. 

And  although  it  seems  not  impossible,  that  impregnation 
may  succeed  from  seminal  spirits,  and  vaporous  irradiations, 
containing  the  active  principle,  without  material  and  gross 
immissions ;  as  it  happeneth  sometimes  in  imperforated  per- 
sons, and  rare  conceptions  of  some  much  under  puberty  or 
fourteen.  As  may  be  also  conjectured  in  the  coition  of  some 
insects,  whereia  the  female  makes  intrusion  into  the  male ; 
and  from  the  continued  ovation  in  hens,  from  one  single  tread 
of  a  cock,  and  little  stock  laid  up  near  the  vent,  sufficient  for 
durable  proMcation.  And  although  also  in  human  genera- 
tion the  gross  and  corpulent  seminal  body  may  return  again, 
and  the  great  business  be  acted  by  what  it  carrieth  with  it ; 
yet  will  not  the  same  suffice  to  support  the  story  in  question, 
wherein  no  corpulent  immission  is  acknowledged ;  answer- 
able unto  the  fable  of  Talmudists,  in  the  story  of  Benzira, 
begotten  in  the  same  manner  on  the  daughter  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.7 

2.  The  relation  of  Lucillius,  and  now  become  common 
concerning  Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Marcus  the  wealthy 

''And  cdtkoitgh,  dErc]    This  paragraph  first  added  in  8rd  edition. 
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Eoman,'  that  he  never  laughed  but  once  in  all  his  life,  and 
that  was  at  an  ass  eating  thistles,  is  something  strange.  For, 
if  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw  his 
habitual  austereness  unto  a  smile,  it  -will  be  hard  to  believe 
he  could  with  perpetuity  resist  the  proper  motives  thereof. 
For  the  act  of  laughter,  which  is  evidenced  by  a  sweet 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fj5u;e,  and  a  pleasant  agita- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary,  or  totally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves,  but,  as  it  may  be  con- 
strained by  corporal  contaction  in  any,  and  hath  been 
enforced  in  some  even  in  their  death,  so  the  new,  unusual,  or 
pnexpected,  jucundities  which  present  themselves  to  any  man 
in  his  life,  at  some  time  or  other,  will  have  activity  enough 
to  excitate  the  earthiest  soul,  and  raise  a  smile  from  most 
composed  tempers.  Certainlv  the  times  were  dull  when 
these  things  happened,  and  the  wits  of  those  ages  short  of 
these  of  ours ;  when  men  could  maintain  such  immutable 
feces,  as  to  remain  like  statues  under  the  flatteries  of  wit, 
and  persist  unalterable  at  all  efforts  of  jocularity.  The 
spirits  in  hell,  and  Pluto  himself,  whom  Lucian  makes  to 
laugh  at  passages  upon  earth,  will  plainljr  condemn  these 
Satumines,  and  make  ridiculous  the  magnified  Heraclitus, 
who  wept  preposterously,  and  made  a  hell  on  earth ;  for 
rejecting  the  consolations  of  life,  he  passed  his  days  in  tears, 
and  the  uncomfortable  attendments  of  heU.^ 

3.  The  same  conceit^  there  passeth  concerning  our  blessed 
Sayiour,  and  is  sometime  urged  as  a  high  example  of  gravity. 
And  this  is  ©pinioned,  because  in  Holy  Scripture  it  is 
recorded  he  sometimes  wept,  but  never  that  he  laughed. 
Which,  howsoever  granted,  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive  how 
he  passed  his  younger  years  and  childhood  without  a  smile, 
if  as  divinity  afiirmeth,  for  the  assurance  of  his  humanity 

• 

*  the  tmcomfortdble,  <fcc.]    Ross  remarks  with  much  reason  on  this    \ 
observation,  that  "  oftentimes  there  is  hell  in  laughing,  and  a  heaven     \ 
iu  weeping  :"  and  that  "good  men  find  not  the  uncomfortable  attend-     -^ 
ments  of  hell  in  weeping,  but  rather  the  comfortable  enjoyments  of      \ 
heaven." — Arcana,  p.  176. 

•  The  same  C(mceit,  <fec.]  Tis  noe  argument  to  say  tis  never  read  in 
Scripture  that  Christ  laughed,  therefore  he  did  never  laughe,  but  on  the 
other  side  to  affirme,  that  hee  did  laughe  is  therefore  dangerous  bycause 
unwarrantable  and  groundles. — Wr, 
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unto  men,  and  the  eoncealment  of  his  diyinity  &om  i^ 
devil,  he  passed  this  age  like  other  childr^i,  and  so  proceeded 
until  he  evidenced  the  same.  And  surely  herein  no  danger 
there  is  to  affirm  the  act  or  performance  of  that,  -whereof  we 
acknowledge  the  power  and  essential  property ;  and  whereby 
indeed  he  most  nearly  convinced  the  doubt  of  his  humanity.^ 
Nor  need  we  be  a&aid  to  ascribe  that  unto  the  incarnate 
Son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  unto  the  uncamate 
'F&iher;  of  whom  it  is  said,  "He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh  the  wicked  to  scorn."  For  a  laugh 
there  is  of  contempt  ch*  indignation,  as  weU  as  of  mirth  and 
jocosity:  and  that  our  Saviour  was  not  exempted  from  the 
Aground  hereof,  that  is,  the  passion  of  anger,  regulated  and 
rightly  ordered  by  reason,  the  schools  do  not  deny ;  and, 
besides  the  experience  of  the  money-changers  and  dove- 
sellers  in  the  temple,  is  testified  by  St.  John,  when  he  saith 
the  speech  of  David  was  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour.* 

Now  the  alogy  of  this  opinion  consisteth  in  the  iUation ; 
it  being  not  reasonable  to  conclude  from  Scripture  negatively 
in  points  which  are  not  matters  of  faith,  and  pertaining  unto 
salvation.    And  therefore,  although  in  the  description  of  the 

*  Zeltis  domUs  tuce  comedit  me, 

^  humcmity,}  The  doubt  of  his  hxunanity  was  convinced  Boe  many 
other  wayes  (before  his  passion)  as  by  his  birtb^  his  circumcision,  his 
hunger  at  the  fig-tree,  his  compassion  and  teares  over  his  friend  Lazams, 
and  those  other  instances  here  allea^ed,  that  the  propertye  of  risibilitye 
(which  is  indeed  the  usuall  instance  of  the  schooles)  though  it  bee 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  incommunicable  to  any  other 
nature,  yet  itt  does  not  infer  the  necessitye  of  tiie  acte  in  eveiy  indi- 
-viduall  subject  or  person  of  man;  noe  more  then  the  power  and 
propertye  of  numeration  (whereof  no  other  creature  in  the  world  is 
capable)  can  make  every  man  an  arithmetician.  Itt  is  likewise  recorded 
of  Julius  Satuminus,  sonne  to  Philippus  (Arabs)  the  emperor,  that  from 
his  birth  nvMo  pi'oraus  cujusquam  commerUo  ad  ridendum  moveri 
potuerit. — Wr. 

It  is  the  characteristic  description  of  our  Bedeemer  that  "  he  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Will  it  not  be  felt  by 
every  Christian,  that  laiighter  is  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  dignity, 
the  character,  and  office  of  him,  who  himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sins  :  who  spent  a  life  in  the  endurance  of  the  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  himself, — and  in  the  full  and  constant  contemplation 
of  that  awful  moment  when  he  was  to  lay  down  that  life  for  their  sakes  I 
The  difficulty  would  have  been  to  credit  the  contrary  tradition^  had  it 
existed. 
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areadsiim  there  be  no  mentioii  of  fire,^  Christian  philosophy 
did  not  think  it  reasonable  presently  to  annihilate  that  ele- 
m^t,  or, positively  to  decree  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all.» 
Thaa,  whereas  in  the  brief  narration  of  Moses  there  is  no 
record  of  wine  before  the  flood,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  con- 
clude that  Koah^  was  the  first  that  ever  tasted  thereof.* 
And  thus,  because  the  word  brain  is  scarce  mentioned  once, 
but  heart  above  a  hundred  times  in  Holy  Scripture,  jphy. 
sicians  that  dispute  the  principality  of  parts  are  not  irom 
hence  induced  to  bereave  the  animal  organ  of  its  priority. 
Wherefore  the  Scriptures  being  serious,  and  commoidy 
omitting  such  parergies,  it  wiU  be  unreasonable  from  hence 
to  condemn  all  laughter,  and  from  considerations  incon- 
siderable to  discipline  a  man  out  of  his  nature.  Eor  this  is 
by  rustical  severity  to  banish  all  urbanity :  whose  harmless 
and  eonflned  condition,  as  it  stands  commended  by  morality, 
so  is  it  consistent  with  religion,  and  doth  not  offend  divinity , 
4.  The  custom  it  is  of  Popes  to  change  their  name  at  their 
creation ;  and  the  author  thereof  is  commonly  said  to  be 
Bocca  di  Forco,  or  Swines-fiace ;  who  therefore  assumed  the 
style  of  Sergius  the  2nd,  as  being  ashamed  so  foul  a  name 
should  dishonour  the  chair  of  Peter;  wherein  notwith- 
standing, from  Montacutius  and  others,  I  find  there  may  be 

*  Only  in  the  vulgsr  Latm,  Jndg.  ix.  53. 

^  ^£.]  There  is  no  mention  of  metals  or  fossiles  ;  and  yet  wee  know 
Hiey  were  created  then,  or  else  they  could  not  now  bee- — Wr, 

*  €U  aU.]  Many  things  may  perchance  be  past  oyer  in  silence  in  Holy 
Scripture,  which  notwithstandinge  are  knowne  to  bee  partes  of  the 
creation,  and  many  things  spoken  to  the  vulgar  capacity,  which  must 
be  understood  in  a  modified  sense.  But  never  any  thinge  soe  spoken 
as  might  be  convinced  of  falshood  ;  soe  that  either  God  or  Copernicus, 
^leaking  contradictions,  cannot  both  i^ak  truthe.  .And  therefore, 
nt  Deus  verua  et  mnms  homo  mendaXf  that  speakes  oontradictions  to 
him. — Wr. 

*  Noa/i.]  Noah  was  not  the  first  that  tasted  of  the  grape  :  but  itt  is 
e^resly  sayd,  Genes,  ix.  21,  that  Noah  was  the  first  husbandman  that 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  that  first  made  wine,  and  therfore  was  the  first 
that  dranke  of  the  wine ;  which  does  not  only  satisfiustorily  but  neces- 
sarily oblige  us  to  a  beleefe  that  wine  made  by  expression  into  a  species 
of  dnnke  was  not  knowne,  and  therfore  not  used  in  that  new  (dcyed) 
world  till  Noah  invented  itt.  Itt  was  then,  as  itt  is  now  in  the  new 
westeme  plantations,  where  they  have  the  vine,  and  eate  the  grapes 
bat  do  not  drinke  wine,  bycauae  they  never  began  to  plant  vineyarde 
till  now  of  late.— TFr. 
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some  mistake.  For  Massonins,  who  writ  the  lives  of  Popes, 
aeknowledgeth  he  was  not  the  first  that  changed  his  name 
in  that  see ;  nor  as  Platina  affirmeth,  have  all  his  successors 
preciselj  continued  that  custom ;  for  Adrian  the  sixth,  and 
Marcellus  the  second,  did  still  retain  their  baptismal  denomi- 
nation. Nor  is  it  proved,  or  probable,  that  Sergius  changed 
the  name  of  Bocca  di  Porco,  for  this  was  his  surname,^  or 
gentilitious  appellation ;  nor  was  it  the  custom  to  alter  that 
with  the  other :  but  he  commuted  his  Christian  name  Peter 
for  Sergius,  because  he  would  seem  to  decline  the  name  or 
Peter  the  second.  A  scruple  I  confess  not  thought  con- 
siderable in  other  sees,  whose  originals  and  first  patriarchs 
have  been  less  disputed ;  nor  yet  perhaps  of  that  reality  as 
to  prevail  in  points  of  the  same  nature.  Por  the  names  of 
the  apostles,  patriarchs,  and  prophets  have  been  assumed 
even  to  affectation.  The  name  of  Jesus  ^  hath  not  been 
appropriated ;  but  some  in  precedent  ages  have  borne  that 
name,  and  many  since  have  not  refused  the  Christian  name 
of  Emmanuel.  Thus  are  there  few  names  more  frequent 
than  Moses  and  Abraham  among  the  Jews.  The  Turks 
without  scruple  affect  the  name  of  Mahomet,  and  with  glad- 
ness receive  so  honourable  cognomination. 

And  truly  in  human  occurrences  there  ever  have  been 
many  well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never 
bear  a  rigid  examination,  and  though  in  some  way  they  do 
commend  their  authors,  and  such  as  first  began  them,  yet 
have  they  proved  insufficient  to  perpetuate  imitation  in  such 
as  have  succeeded  them.  Thus  was  it  a  worthy  resolution 
of  Godfrey,  and  most  Christians  have  applauded  it,  that  he 
refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  lus  Saviour  had  worn 
one  of  thorns.    Yet  did  not  his  successors  durably  inherit 

*  9U/mame.']  lit  might  bee  his  sirename  :  but  doubtles  it  was  first  a 
nicname  fastened  on  some  of  his  progenitors. —  Wr. 

^  The  name,  d;c.J  The  name  of  Jesus  was  not  the  same,  per  omniOf 
in  Joshua ;  and  Jesu  was  never  g^ven  to  any  before  the  angel  brought 
itt  from  heaven.  The  names  of  patriarches  and  prophets  have  been 
imposed  (not  assumed)  as  memorials  (to  children)  of  imitation  ;  and  that 
of  Emmanuel  in  a  qualified  sense  onlye.  But  that  never  any  Pope 
would  bee  stiled  Peter  the  second,  proceeds  from  a  mysterye  of  policye ; 
that  they  may  rather  seeme  successors  to  his  power,  then  to  his  name, 
which  they  uierefore  decline  of  purpose ;  that  Christ's  vicariate  ftu* 
thoritye  may  seeme  to  descend  not  from  personal  succession,  but 
immediately  from  [him]  who  first  derived  it  on  Peter, — Wr, 
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that  scruple,  but  some  were  anointed,  and  solemnly  accepted 
the  diadem  of  regality.  Thus  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius 
with  great  humility  or  popularity  refused  the  name  of 
Imperator,  but  their  successors  have  challenged  that  tit*, 
and  retained  the  same  even  in  its  titularity.  And  thus,  to 
come  nearer  our  subject,  the  humility  of  Gf^regoir  the  Grreat 
would  by  no  means  admit  the  stile,  of  imiversal  oishop ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Boniface  made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  of 
jjfxove  queasy  resolutions  have  been  their  successors  ever 
since. 

5.  That  Tamerlane^  was  a  Scythian  shepherd,  from  Mr. 
KnoUis  and  others,  from  Alhazen  a  learned  Arabian  who^ 
wrote  his  life,  and  was  spectator  of  many  of  his  exploits,  we 
have  reajsons  to  deny.  Not  only  from  his  birth, — for  he  wa* 
of  the  blood  of  the  Tartarian  emperors,  whose  father  Og  had 
for  his  possession  the  country  of  Sagathy,  which  was  no 
slender  territorv,  but  comprehended  all  that  tract  wherein 
were  contained  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  the- 
nation  of  the  Massagetes,  whose  capital  city  was  Samarcand, 
a  place,  though  now  decayed,  of  great  esteem  and  trade  in 
former  ages) — ^but  from  ms  regal  inauguration,  for  it  is  said, 
that  being  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  old  father  resigned 
the  kingdom  and  men  of  war  unto  him.  And  also  from  his 
education,  for  as  the  story  speaks  it,  he  was  instructed  in 
the  Arabian  learning,  and  afterwards  exercised  himself 
therein.  Now  Arabian  learning  was  in  a  manner  aU  the 
liberal  sciences,  especially  the  mathematicks,  and  natural 
philosophy;  wherem,  not  many  ages  before  him  there 
nourished  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Avenzoar,  Geber,  Almanzor, 
and  Alhazen,  cognominal  imto  him  that  wrote  his  history^ 
whose  chronology  indeed,  although  it  be  obscure,  yet  in  the 
opinion  of  his  commentator,  he  was  contemporary  unto 
Avicenna,  and  hath  left  sixteen  books  of  opticks,  of  great 
esteem  with  ages  past,  and  textuary  unto  our  days. 

7  Tamerlcme.]  His  trae  Scythian  name  was  Temur-Can,  which  all 
stoiyes  corruptly  and  absurdlye  call  Tamberlane. — Wr. 

From  the  l^t  authorities  it  appears  that  the  parentage  here  assigned 
to  Timur  Beg  (Tamerlane)  is  erroneous.  His  father  was  Targu'l,  a  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Berlas,  tributary  to  Jagatai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jenghis- 
(or  Chingis-)  Khan.  He  was  bom  at  Sebz,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Kesch.  See  Biographic  UniversdU ;  Universal  History;  Lardxbet^t 
OtUHnes  of  History, 
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Now  the  ground  of  this  mistake  was  surely  tkat  which  the 
Turkish  historian  deckreth.  Some,  saith  he,  of  our  historians 
will  needs  hare  Tamerkme  to  be  the  son  of  a  shepherd.  But 
this  thej  have  said,  not  knowing  at  all  the  custom  of  their 
country ;  wherein  the  principal  revenues  of  the  king  and 
noUes  consisteth  in  cattle  :  who,  despising  gold  and  silyer, 
abound  in  aU  sorts  thereqf.  And  this  was  the  occasion  that 
some  men  call  them  shepherds,  and  also  affirm  this  prince 
descended  from.  them,  ^ow,  if  it  be  reasonable,  that  great 
men  whose  possessions  are  chiefly  in  cattle  should  bear  the 
name  of  shepherds,  and  &I1  upon  so  low  denominations,  then 
may  we  say  that  Abraham  was  a  shepherd,  although  too 
powerful  for  four  kings ;  that  Job  was  of  that  condition,  who 
beside  camels  and  oxen  had  seyen  thousand  sheep,^  and  yet 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  east.  Thus  was  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  a  shepherd,  who  annually  paid  unto  Hke 
crown  of  Israel,  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many 
rams.  Surely  it  is  no  dishonourable  course  of  life  which. 
Moses  and  Jacob  have  made  exemplary :  'tis  a  profession 
supported  upon  the  natural  way  of  acquisition,  and  though 
contemned  by  the  Egyptians,  much  countenanced  by  the 
Hebrews,  whose  sacrinces  required  plenty  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  And  certainly  they  were  yery  numerous ;  for,  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temple,  beside  two-and-twenty  thousand 
oxen,  king  Solomon  sacrificed  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand sheep:  and  the  sune  is  observable  from  the  daily 
provision  of  his  house ;  which  was  ten  fat  oxen,*  twenty  oxen 
out  of  the  pastures,  and  a  hundred  sheep,  beside  roebuck, 
fallow  deer,  and  fatted  fowls.  Wherein  notwithstanding  (if 
a  punctual  relation  thereof  do  rightly  inform  us),  the  Grand 
Seignior  doth  exceed ;  the  daily  provision  of  whose  seraglio 
in  the  reign  of  Achmet,  beside  beeves,  consumed^  two 
hundred  sheep,  lambs  and  kids  when  they  were  in  season 

*  sheq).]  Sir  Wm.  Jorden,  of  Wiltes,  in  the  plaines,  aspired  to  come 
to  the  number  of  20,000  :  but  mth  all  his  endeavour  could  never  bring 
them  beyond  18, 000.    He  lived  since  1630.—  Wr, 

^  oxen,  dbc]  That  is,  in  theyeare,  of  beeves,  10,950,  of  sheep,  36,500. 
—Wr. 

'  consumed,  dsc]  Of  sheep,  lambs,  kids,  109,500.  And  yet  this 
cann  raise  noe  greate  wonder  considering  how  manye  mouthes  were 
dayly  fed  at  Solomon's  tables,  his  concubines,  his  officers,  his  guards, 
and  all  sorts  of  inferior  attendants  on  him  and  them :  of  which  kindea 
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one  htmdred,  calves  ten,  geese  fifty,  hens  two  hundred^ 
cliiekens  one  hundred,  pigeons  a  hundred  pair. 

And  therefore  this  mistake,  concerning  the  noble  Tamer- 
lane, was  like  that  concerning  Demosthenes,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  according  to  conmion  conceit, 
and  that  handsome  expression,  of  JuYcnal ; 

Qaem  pater  ardentis  maRsa  fuligine  lippus, 
A  carbone  et  forcipibus,  gladiosqne  parente 
Incade,  et  luteo  Vulcano,  et  Ithetora  misit. 

Thus  Englished  by  SirEobert  Stapleton: 

Wliom*8  Father  -with  the  smoky  forge  half  blind, 
From  blows  on  sooty  Vulcan's  anTil  e^ent 
In  faam'ring  swords,  to  study  Khet'rick  sent. 

But  Plutarch,  who  writ  his  life,  hath  cleared  this  conceit, 
plainly  affirming  he  was  most  nobly  descended,  and  that 
this  report  was  raised,  because  his  father  had  many  slaves 
that  wrought  smith's  work,  and  brought  the  profit  unto 
him.2 
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Of  some  0!Oi£T8,  viz,, — of  the  poverti^  of  BeUsoHsta  ;  of  Fluctiu  Deewmcmiu, 
or  the  tewtli  "wwot ;  of  Parimtis  that  poisoned  Staiira  hy  OTie  eide  of  a 
hUfe;  of  the  Woman  fed  with  poison  that  ehovM  have  poisoned  AleX' 
ander ;  of  the  Wimdering  Jew  ;  of  Pope  Joan ;  of  Friar  Bacon^s 
Irazen  head  that  spoke  ;  of  ^pictvrus. 

TVe  are  sad  when  we  read  the  story  of  Belisarius,  that 
worthy  chieftain  of  Justinian ;  who,  after  his  victories  over 
Vandals,  Goths,  Persians,  and  his  trophies  in  three  parts  of 
the  world,  had  at  last  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  emperor,  and 
was  reduced  to  that  distress,  that  he  begged  rehef  on  the 
highway,  in  that  uncomfortable  petition,  date  oholum  Beli' 
9ario,^   And  this  we  do  not  only  hear  in  discourses,  orations, 

^e  Grand  Signeur  roainteyns  greater  multitudes  daylye  in  the 
Seiaglio. — Wr. 

*And  this  mistake,  dkc]  This  paragraph  was  first  added  in  the  2nd 
edition,  except  the  translation,  which  was  added  in  the  6th  edition. 

^  We  are  sad,  d^c]  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  life  of  Belisarius,  adopts  this 
traditional  account  of  him,  as  the  most  likely  to  be  true  :  and  gives  at 
the  close  of  the  work  his  reasons  at  large. 
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and  themes,  but  find  it  also  in  the  leaves  of  Petms  Crinitus, 
Yolaterranus,  and  other  worthy  writers. 

But,  what  may  somewhat  consolate  all  men  that  honour 
virtue,  we  do  not  discover  the  latter  scene  of  his  misery  in 
authors  of  antiquity,  or  such  as  have  expressly  delivered  the 
stories  of  those  times.  Eor,  Suidas  is  silent  herein,  CedrenuB 
and  Zonaras,  two  grave  and  punctual  authors,  delivering 
only  the  confiscation  of  his  goods,  omit  the  history  of  his 
mendication.  Paulus  Diaconus  goeth  farther,  not  only 
passing  over  this  act,  but  affirming  his  goods  and  dignities 
were  restored.  Agathius,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,. de- 
clared he  suffered  much  from  the  envy  of  the  court ;  but 
that  he  descended  thus  deep  into  affliction,  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  his  pen.  The  same  is  also  omitted  by  JPro- 
copius,*  a  contemporary  and  professed  enemy  unto  Justinian 
and  Belisarius,  who  hath  lefb  an  opprobrious  book  against 
them  both. 

And  in  this  opinion  and  hopes  we  are  not  single,  but 
Andreas  Aniatus  the  civilian  in  his  Farerga,  and  Franciscus 
de  Corduba  in  his  Didascalia,  have  both  declaratorily  con- 
firmed the  same,  which  is  also  agreeable  unto  the  judgment 
of  Nicolaus  Alemannus,  in  his  notes  upon  that  bitter  history 
of  Procopius.  Certainly  sad  tragical  stories  are  seldom 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  their  verities;  but  as  their 
relators  do  either  intend  the  hatred  or  pity  of  the  persons, 
so  are  they  set  forth  with  additional  amplifications.  Thus 
have  some  suspected  it  hath  happened  imto  the  story  of 
(Edipus :  and  thus  do  we  conceive  it^  hath  fared  with  that 
of  Judas,  who,  having  sinned  above  aggravation,  and  com- 
mitted one  villany  which  cannot  be  exasperated  by  all  other, 
is  also  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  reputed  brother, 
parricide  of  his  father,  and  incest  with  his  own  mother,^  as 


♦  » 


AvsKSoTa,  or  ArcaiM  ffistoria, 

*  is  aho  charged,  <firc.]  Surely  yf  these  had  been  true,  St.  John,  who 
caXs  him  a  theefe  in  plaine  termes,  would  never  have  concealed  such 
unparalleled  villanyes.  They  could  not  bee  don  after  his  treason,  the 
halter  followed  that  soe  closelye ;  and  had  they  been  don  before,  neither 
could  he  have  escaped  the  laws  of  Judaea,  most  severe  against  such 
hideous  crimes  ;  nor  would  the  Sonne  of  God  have  endured  the  scandal 
of  such  a  knowne  miscreant,  much  lesse  have  chosen  him  among  the 
twelve  apostles.     Judas  deserved  as  much  detestation  as  his  unpandeld 
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Elonlegus  or  Matthew  of  Westminster  hath  at  large  related. 
And  thus  hath  it  perhaps  befallen  the  noble  Belisarius ; 
who,  upon  instigation  of  the  Empress,  having  contrived  the 
exile,  and  very  hardly  treated  Pope  Serverius,  Latin  pens, 
as  a  jud£;ment  of  G-od  upon  this  fact,  have  set  forth  his 
fiiture  Buiiering^ ;  and,  omitting  nothing  of  amplification, 
they  have  also  delivered  this;  which,  notwithstanding 
Johannes  the  Greek  makes  doubtful,  as  ma,^  appear  from 
his  lanibicJcs  in  Baronius,  and  might  be  a  mistake  or  mis- 
application, translating  the  affliction  of  one  man  upon 
another,  for  the  same  befell  unto  Johannes  Cappadox,*  con- 
temporary unto  Belisarius,  and  in  great  favour  with  Justinian; 
who  being  afterwards  banished  into  Egypt,  was  fain  to  beg 
relief  on  the  highway.^ 

2.  That  fluctus  decunumtts,^  or  the  tenth  wave  is  greater 
and  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  some  no  doubt  will  be 

♦  Procop.  Bdl,  Persic,  1.  "Aprov  ^  SfioXdv  ainXirSrai. 

and  matchless  crimes  could  any  "way  deserre.  But  noe  cause  of  such 
detestation  could  be  soe  just,  as  to  produce  such  prodigious  fictions  in 
the  writings  of  Christians ;  whome  tiie  recorded  example  of  the  Arch- 
^gel  Michael  hath  taught,  not  to  rayle  against,  much  less  to  belye  the 
Divel  himselfe.— IFr. 

^  and  might  be  a  mistake,  <ts€,]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

^  Fluctus  decvmamuSy  <£?(;.]  ifoss  says  that  our  author  "troubles  him- 
self to  no  purpose  in  refuting  the  greatness  of  the  tenth  wave  and  tenth 
®gg  :■  for  the  tenth  of  anything  was  not  counted  the  greatest,  but  the 
greatest  of  anything  was  called  the  tenth,  because  that  is  the  first 
perfect  number ;  therefore  anything  that  was  greater  than  another  was 
^^  decvmcm/iu.  So  porta  decwnana,  Umes  decumouMU,  decvmana  pyra, 
^Tod^pomtim  c^ecumonvm  as  well  as  <yvwni  decwmamum" — Arc,  p.  178. 

Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  describing  the  effect  of  the 
monsoon  upon  the  ocean,  says,  "  every  mnth  wave  is  observed  to  be 
more  tremendous  than  the  rest,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  settle- 
ment of  Anjengo." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dr,  Henderson^s  Icdamd,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109 :  "  Owing  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  ocean,  we  found  great  diffi- 
5^ty  in  landing,  and  were  obliged  to  await  the  alternation  of  the  waves 
in  the  following  order : — first,  three  heavy  surges  broke  with  a  tre- 
mendous dash  upon  the  rocks ;  these  were  followed  by  six  smaller  ones, 
which  just  afforded  us  time  to  land ;  after  which  the  three  large  ones 
hroke  again,  and  so  on  in  regular  succession." 

''The  typhon  is  a  strong  swift  wind,  that  blows  from  all  points,  and 
u  frequent  in  the  Indian  seas  ;  raising  them,  with  its  strofag  whirling 
ahout,  to  a  great  height,  every  teiUh  wave  rising  above  the  rest.*' — Loss 
of  the  thip  Fannyw 
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offended  if  we  deny ;  and  hereby  we  shall  seem  to  contradict 
antiquity ;  for,  answerable  unto  the  literal  and  common 
aoception,  the  same  is  ayerred  by  many  writers,  and 
plainly  described  by  Ovid. 

Qui  Tenit  hie  flnctiu,  fluctua  supereminet  onuifls. 
Posterior  nono  est,  undecimoque  prior. 

Which  notwithstanding  is  evidently  false ;  nor  can  it  be 
made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore  or  the  ocean, 
as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  both.  And  surely  in 
vain  we  expect  a  regmarity  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  in  the 
particular  motions  thereof,  as  we  may  in  its  general  recipio- 
cations,  whose  causes  are  constant,  and  effects  therefore 
correspondent.  Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions 
subservient ;  which  winds,  storms,  shores,  shelves,  and  every 
interjacency  irre^ulates.  With  semblable  reason  we  might 
expect  a  regularity  in  the  winds ;  whereof  though  some  be 
statary,  some  anniversary,  and  the  rest  do  tend  to  determine 
points  of  heaven,yetdotheblasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof 
maintain  no  certainty  in  their  course,  nor  are  theynumentlly 
feared  by  navigators. 

Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of  ovum  decwnmnum ; 
so  called,  because  the  tenth  egg  is  bigger  than  any  other, 
according  unto  the  reason  alleged  by  Eestus,  decwnuma  ova 
dicuntur,  quia  ovum  deeimum  mq/us  nascitur.  For  the 
honour  we  bear  unto  the  clergy,  we  cannot  but  wish  this 
true :  but  herein  will  be  found  no  more  of  verity  than  in 
the  other;  and  surely  few  will  assent  l^reto  without  an 
implicit  credulity,  or  Pythagorical  submission  unto  every 
conception  of  number. 

For  surely  the  conceit  is  numeral,  and,  though  in  the 
sense  apprehended,  relateth  unto  the  number  of  ten,  as 
Franciscus  Sylvius  hath  most  probably  declared.  For, 
whereas  amongst  simple  number^  or  digits,  the  number  of 
ten  is  the  greatest :  therefore  whatsoever  was  the  greatest 
in  every  kind,  might  in  some  sense  be  named  from  this 
number.  Now,  because  also  that  which  was  the  greatest, 
was  metaphorically  by  some  at  first  called  decttmanuSy  there- 
fore whatsoever  passed  under  this  name,  was  literally 
conceived  by  others  to  respect  and  make  good  this  number. 

The  conceit  is  also  Latin ;  for  the  Grreeks^  to  express  the 
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greatest  wave,  do  use  tbe  number  of  three,  that  is,  the  word 
rpucvfxla^  which  is  a  ooncurrenoe  of  three  waves  in  one^ 
whence  arose  the  proverb,  TpiKVfjtla  nxjcwi',  or  a  trifluctuation 
of  evils,  which  Erasmus  doth  render,  maiorumfluctus  deeu^ 
mantu.  And  thus  although  the  terms  be  very  different,  vet 
are  thej  made  to  signify  the  self-same  thing :  the  numo^r 
of  ten  to  explain  the  number  of  three,  and  the  single  number 
of  one  wave  the  collective  coneurrenee  ci  more. 

3.  The  poison  of  Parysatis,^  reported  from  Gtesias  bj 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artazerxes  (whereby,  anointing  a 
knife  on  the  one  side,  and  therewith  dividing  a  bird,  with 
the  one  half  she  poisoned  Statira,  and  safely  fed  herself  on 
the  other),  was  certainly  a  v^  subtle  one,  and  such  as  our 
ignorance  is  well  content  it  knows  not.  /  But  surely  we  had 
mseovered  a  poison  that  would  not  endure  Pandora's  boz^ 
could  we  be  satisfied  in  that  which  for  its  coldness  nothing 
could  contain  but  an  ass's  hoof,  and  wherewith  some  report 
that  Alexander  the  Great  was  poisoned.  Had  men  derived 
so  strange  an  effect  from  some  occult  or  hidden  qualities,. 
they  might  have  silenced  contradiction;  but  ascribing  it 
unto  the  manifest  and  open  quahties  of  cold,  they  must 
pardon  our  belief;  who  perceive  the  coldest  and  most 
8fygian  waters  may  be  included  in  glasses ;  and  by  Aris* 
tot£,  who  saith  that  glass  is  the  perfectest  work  of  art,  we 
understand  they  were  not  then  to  be  invented. 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poison  will  break  a  Yenice 
glasB,^  yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  natore. 
Were  there  a  truth  hwein,  it  were  the  best  preservative  for 
prinees  and  persons  exalted  unto  such  fears ;  and  surely  far 
better  than  divers  now  in  use.  And  though  the  best  oi 
China  dishes,  and  such  as  the  emperor  doth  use,  be  thought 
by  some  of  infallible  virtue  imto  this  effect,  yet  will  they 
not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  ^ude  the  mischief  of  such  intentions. 
And  though  also  it  be  true,  that  Ood  made  all  things 
double,  9nd  that  if  we  look  upon  the  works  of  the  Most 


^  The  poutm  of  Par^iMiKf .]  This  is  treated  as  fiftbttlous  by  Paris  and 
Fonblanqne,  in  the  20th  voL  of  whose  MediedL  JuriMprudenee,  p.  131, 
Ac.  will  be  found  a  long  article  on  poisons. 

'  poiiaon  mU  break  a  Venice  glau^  Sueh  is  the  venom  of  some  spiders 
that  they  will  crack  a  Venice  glass,  as  I  have  teen  ;  and  Scaliger  doth 
witness  the  same — ^however  the  doctor  denies  it. — Bfrn^  Arc,  146, 
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High,  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against  another ;  that  one 
contrary  hath  another,  and  poison  is  not  without  a  poison 
unto  itself;  yet  hath  the  curse  so  far  prevailed,  or  eke  bur 
industry  delected,  that  poisons  are  better  known  than 
their  antidotes,  and  some  thereof  do  scarce  admit  of  any. 
And  lastly,  although  unto  every  poison  men  have  delivered 
many  antidotes,  and  in  every  one  is  promised  an  equality 
unto  its  adversary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  fiul  in  their 
•effects :  moly  will  not  resist  a  weaker  cup  than  that  of  Circe ; 
a  man  may  be  poisoned  in  a  Lemnian  dish ;  without  the 
miracle  of  John,  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  earth  of 
Paul  ;*  and  if  it  be  meant  that  no  poison  could  work  upon 
him,  we  doubt  the  story,  and  expect  no  such  success  £rom 
the  diet  of  Mithridates. 

A  story  there  passeth  of  an  Indian  king,  that  sent  unto 
Alexander  a  faur  woman,  fed  with  aconites  and  other 
poisons,  with  this  intent,  either  by  converse  or  copulation 
complexionally  to  destroy  him.  For  my  part,  although  the 
design  were  true,  I  should  have  doubted  the  success.^ 
For,  though  it  be  possible  that  poisons  may  meet  with 
tempers  whereto  they  may  become  aliments,  and  we 
observe  from  fowls  that  feed  on  fishes,  and  others  fed  with 
garliek  and  onions,  that  simple  aliments  are  not  always  con- 
cocted beyond  their  vegetable  qualities ;  and  therefore  that 
even  after  carnal  conversion,  poisons  may  yet  retain  some 
portion  of  their  natures;  yet  are  they  so  refracted,  cicurated,^ 
and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  first  and  destructive 
malignities.  And  therefore .  [to]  the  stork  that  eateth 
snakes,  and  the  stare  that  feedeth  upon  hemlock,  [these] 
though    no    commendable    aliments,  are  not  destructive 

*  Terra  Mditea, 

^  success,']  Hee  that  remembers  how  the  Portuguez  mixing  with  the 
women  in  the  eastern  islands  founde  such  a  hot  overmatching  com* 
plexion  in  them,  that  as  the  son  puts  out  a  candle,  soe  itt  quentcht  their 
hot  luste  with  the  cold  gripes  of  deathe ;  may  easilye  conceive,  without 
an  instance,  what  a  quick  effect  such  venomous  spirits  make  by  a  con- 
tagious transfusion.  Nor  is  there  the  same  danger  in  eatinge  of  a  duck 
that  feeds  on  a  toade,  as  in  the  loathsome  copulation  with  those  bodjes, 
whose  touch  is  formidable  as  the  fome  of  a  mad  dog,  the  touch  whereof 
iias  been  found  as  deadly  to  some^  as  the  wound  of  his  teeth  to 
others. —  Wr. 

*  ckurated,]    Tamed :— a  ^rotpniffi»« 
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poisons.*  Eor,  animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these 
poisons,  become  antidotal  imto  the  poison  digested. 
And  therefore,  whether  their  breath  be  attracted,  or  their 
flesh  ingested,  the  poisonous  relicks  go  still  along  with  their 
antidote ;  whose  society  will  not  permit  their  malice  to  be 
destructive.  And  therefore  also,  animals  that  are  not  mis* 
chieved  by  poisons  which  destroy  us,  may  be  drawn  into 
antidote  against  them ;  the  blood  or  flesh  of  storks  against 
the  venom  of  serpents,  the  quail  against  hellebore,  and 
the  diet  of  starhngs  against  the  draught  of  Socrates.^ 
Upon  like  grounds  are  some  parts  of  animals  alexiphar- 
mical  unto  others ;  and  some  veins  of  the  earth,  and  also 
whole  regions,^  not  only  destroy  the  life  of  venomous  crea- 
tures, but  also  prevent  their  productions.  Por  though 
perhaps  they  contain  the  seminals  of  spiders  and  scorpions^ 
and  such  as  in  other  earths  by  suscitation^  of  the  sun  may 
arise  unto  animation ;  yet  lying  under  command  of  their 
antidote,  without  hope  of  emergency  they  are  poisoned  in 
their  matrix  by  powers  easily  hindering  the  advance  of 
their  originals,  whose  confirmed  forms  they  are  able  to 
destroy. 

5.  The  stoiT  of  the  wandering  Jew  is  very  strange,  and 
will  hardly  obtain  belief;  yet  is  there  a  formal  account 
thereof  set  down  by  Matthew  Paris,  fix)m  the  report  of  an 
Armenian  bishop,^  who  came  into  this  kingdom  about  four 

*  [to]  [these]  these  words  seem  indispensable  to  complete  the  sense 
evidently  intended. 

'  Socrates.]    That  is,  henbane. — Wr. 

*  whole  regums.]  As  Ireland  and  Crete  neither  breede  nor  brooke 
Any  Tenemous  creature,  which  was  a  providence  of  God,  considering 
that  noe  creature  can  be  worse  than  the  natives  themselves. —  Wr. 

Is  this  remark  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  GhristiaQ 
minister  ? 

^  susdtation,]    Excitement. 

'  Armenicm  bUhofp.]  And  that  reporte  of  a  wandering  bishop  is  the 
ground  of  this  absurd  figment :  for  what's  become  of  him  ever  since 
that  time  ?  But  'tis  noe  wonder  to  finde  a  wandring  Jew  in  all  partes 
of  the  world ;  for  what  are  all  the  nation  but  wanderers  %  Inmates  to 
the  world,  and  strangers  noe  where  soe  much  as  in  their  owne 
countrye. — Wr, 

*'  This  fable  of  the  wandering  Jew,  once  almost  generally  believed^ 
probably  suggested  the  &brication  of  the  tale  of  the  wandering  Gentile 
an  later  times  :  they  are  both  included  in  a  work,  entitled  Neva  from 
VOL.  II.  T 
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huadied  years  ago,  and  had  often  e&tertained  this  wan- 
derer at  lus  table.  That  he  was  then  allTe,  was  first  called 
Cartaphihis,  was  keeper  of  the  judgment  hall,  wh^ice 
thrusting  out  our  Sayiour  with  expostulation  for  his  stay, 
was.  condemned  to  staj  until  his  return  ;*  was  after  bap- 
tized by  Ananias,  and  hj  the  name  of  Joseph ;  was  thirty 
years  old  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  remembered  the  saints 
that  arose  with  him,  the  making  of  the  apostles*  creed,  and 
their  several  peregrinations.  Surely  were  this  true,  he 
might  be  an  happy  arbitrator  in  maziy  Christian  contro- 
versies ;  but  must  unpardonably  condemn  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Jews,  who  can  contemn  the  rhetoriok  of  such  miracles, 
and  blindly  behold  so  living  and  lasting  converidons. 

6.^  Clearer  confirmations  must  be  drawn  for  the  history 
of  Pope  Joan,  who  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth,  and  pre- 
ceded Benedict  the  Third,  than  many  we  yet  discoT^. 
And  since  it  is  delivered  with  aiunt  and  fenmb  by  numj ; 
since  the  learned  Leo  Allatius  hath  discoveredf  that  ancient 
copies  of  Martinus  Polonus,  who  is  chiefly  urged  for  it, 
had  not  this  story  in  it-;  smce  not  only  the  stream  of  Latin 
historians  have  omitted  it,  but  Photius  the  Patriarcfa, 
Metropbanes  SmymsBus,  and  the  exasperated  G-reeks  have 
made  no  mention  of  it,  but  conceded  Benedict  the  Third  to 
be  successor  unto  Leo  the  Fourth ;  he  wants  not  grounds 
that  doubts  it7 

*  Fac2e,  qM  morcms  f  ego  vad0,  t»  (mUmfMrtwe  d(mee  venia. 
f  ConfvtcUiofdbulcB  de  Joanna  Papissa  cum  NibyauK 

HoUa/nd;  or  a  short  relation  of  two  witnesses,,  now  living,  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  passion  of  our  Saviour  Jesns  Christ :  the  one  being  a  GentQe, 
the  other  a  Jew,"  &c.  in  High  Dutch.  Amsterdam,  1647,  London,  1648, 
4to.  See  JTu^^mon's  LifeofVJuristy  p.  67.  The  Spamardf  who  wrote  one 
of  the  most  amusing  of  critiques  onr  Joh/n  JBvMy  under  the  title  of  Ihn 
Ma/Mtd  A  Ivarez  Eapridla^s  Liters  from  Engkmd,  has  enlivened  hss  narra- 
tive of  the  wandering  Jew  with  the  following  incident :  ''  The  Jew  had 
awarded  his  preference  to  Spain  above  aU  the  countries  he  had  seen ;  as 
perhaps" — ingeniously  remarks  the  soi-disant  Spcmish  narrator — "a 
man  would  who  had  reafiy  seen  all  the  world."  But  on  being  reminded 
that  it  was  rather  extraordinary  that  a  Jew  should  prefer  the  country 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  ready  rogue  answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  shake 
of  the  head,  "  that  it  was  long  before  Christianity  when  he  last  visited 
Spain,  and  that  he  should  not  return  till  long  after  it  was  all  orer." 

^1    The  remainder  of  the  chapter  was  first  added  in  2nd  edition. 

^  the  history  of  Pope  Joam,]  Not  only  the  final  catastrophe  of  this 
lady's  career,  as  recorded  in  the  weU-known  Latin  Hne,  *'Papa^  po^^or 
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Many  things  historical,  which  seem  of  dear  concession^ 
want  not  affirmations  and  negations,  according  to  divided 
pens :  as  is  notoriously  observable  in  the  story  of  Hildebrand 
or  Gregory  the  Seventh,  repugnantly  delivered  by  the  im- 
perial and  papal  party.  In  such  divided  records,  partiality 
hath  much  depraved  history,  wherein  if  the  equity  of  the 
reader  do  not  correct  the  iniquity  of  the  writer,  he  will  be 
much  confounded  with  repugnancies^  and  often  find,  in  the 
same  person,  Numa  and  JN^ero.  In  things  of  this  nature 
moderation  must  intercede ;  and  so  charity  may  hope  that 
Homan  readers  will  construe  many  passages  in  Bolsec, 
Eayus,  Schlusselberg,  and  Cochlseus. 

7.  Every  ear  is  filled  with  the  story  of  Friar  Bacon, 
that  made  a  brazen  head  to  speak  these  words,  time  is,^ 
Which  though  there  want  not  the  like  relations,'i3  surely 
too  Hterally  received,  and  was  but  a  mystical  fable  concern- 
ing the  philosophy's  great  work,  wherein  he  eminently 
laboured:  implying  no  more  by  the  copper  head,  than 
the  vessel  wherein  it  was  wrought,  and  by  the  words  it 
spake,  than  the  opportunity  to  be  watdied,  about  the 
tempuf  ortus,  or  birth  of  the  mystical  child,  or  philosophical 
Ving  of  Lallius ;  the  rising  of  the  terra  foliata  of  Arnoldus, 
when  the  earth,  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  water, 
ascendeth  white  and  splendent.  Which  not  observed,  the 
work  is  irrecoverably  lost,  according  to  that  of  Petrus 
Bonus :  Ihi  est  operis  perfectia  cmt  atmihilatio ;  qtumiam 
ipsa  die,  immo  hordy  oritmtur  elementa  mnplicia  d^wata, 
qutB  egent  siatim  compoaitione,  cmtequam  volent  c^  igne.^ 

JN'ow  letting  slip  this  critical  opportunity,  he  missed  the 
intended  treasure,  which  had  he  obtained,  he  might  have 
made  out  the  tradition  of  making  a  brazen  wall  about 
England :  that  is,  the  most  powerful  defence,  and  strongest 
fortification  which  gold  could  have  effected. 

8.  Who  can  but  pity  the  virtuous  Epicurus,  who  is  com- 
ononly  conceived  to  have  placed  his  chief  felicity  in  pleasure 

*  Marga/rita  pretima, 

pajbrwnv,  peperit  Papissa  papUlmiif** — ^but  even  her  very  existence  itself 
seems  now  to  be  universaily  rejected  by  the  best  authorities,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  as  a  £i.brication  from  beginning  to  end. 
'    *  a  brazen  headJ]    His  ridiculons  story  was  originally  impnted,  not 
to  Roger  Bacon,  but  to  Kobert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

t2 
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and  sensual  delights,  and  hath  therefore  left  an  infamous 
name  behind  him  ?  How  true,  let  them  determine  who  read 
that  he  lived  seventy  years,  and  wrote  more  books  than  any 
philosopher  but  Chiysippus,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred, 
without  borrowing  from  any  author :  that  he  was  contented 
with  bread  and  water ;  and  when  he  would  dine  with  Jove, 
and  pretend  unto  epulation,  he  desired  no  other  addition 
than  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  cheese :  that  shall  consider  the 
words  of  Seneca,^  Non  dico,  quodplerique  nostrorum,  sectam 
SJpicuri  Jlagitiorum  magistrum  esse:  sed  ilhid  dico,  male 
audit,  infamis  est,  et  immerito :  or  shall  read  his  life,  his 
epistles,  his  testament  in  Laertiv^,  who  plainly  names  them 
calumnies,  which  are  commonly  said  against  them. 

The  ground  hereof  seems  a  misapprehension  of  his  opinion, 
who  placed  his  felicity  not  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  but 
the  mind,  and  tranquillity  thereof,  obtained  by  wisdom  and 
virtue,  as  is  clearly  determined  in  his  epistle  unto  MensBceus. 
Kow  how  this  opmion  was  first  traduced  by  the  Stoicks,  how 
it  afterwards  became  a  common  belief,  and  so  taken  up  by 
authors  of  all  ages,  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Clemens,  Ambrose, 
and  others,  the  learned  pen  of  Gussendus  hath  discovered,*^ 
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More  hiiefly  of  some  others,  'viz,  .*  thai  the  Army  of  Xerxes  d/nmk  vshoie 
Bivers  dry ;  that  Hcunmbal  eat  throvgh  the  Alps  with  Vinegar;  of 
Archimedes,  his  Imming  the  Ships  of  Marcellus  ;  of  the  FaJbii  that  were 
aU  slam;  of  the  Death  of  ^schylus  ;  of  the  Cities  of  Tarsfos  and  Af^ 
chicUe  built  in  one  day  ;  of  the  great  Ship  Syracasia  or  Alexandria  ; 
of  the  Spartan  Boys, 

1. .  Oth£b  relations  there  are,  and  those  in  very  good 
authors,  which  though  we  do  not  positively  deny,  yet  have 

*  De  vita  et  moribtts  Epicwri, 

'  That  shall  consider  the  words  ofSeneca,"]  That  is,  ''let  them  deter- 
mine the  words  of  Seneca/'  &c. 

*  Who  cam,  btUpity,  due]  Boss  is  unmerciful  in  his  reprobation  of  our 
«iuthor's  defence  of  Epicurus,  Yet  some  of  those  who  were  among  the 
opponents  of  that  philosopher's  doctrines, —  for  example,  Cicero,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Seneca,  have  awarded  him,  in  reference  to  the  particular 
charges  here  spoken  of,  the  same  acquittal  which  Browne  has  pro* 
nounced. 
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tliey  not  been  unquestioned  bj  some,  and  at  least  as  im- 
proDable  tratbs  baye  been  receiyed  by  others.  Unto  some 
it  hath  seemed  incredible  what  Herodotos  reporteth  of  the 
great  army  of  Xerxes,  that  drank  whole  liyers  dry.  And 
unto  the  author  himself  it  appeared  wondrous  strange,  that 
they  exhausted  not  the  proyision  of  the  country,  rather  than 
the  waters  thereof.  Eor  as  he  maketh  the  account,  and 
Buddeus  de  Asse  correcting  their  miscompute  of  YaUa 
deliyereth  it,  if  eyery  man  of  the  army  had  had  a  ehenix  of 
com  a  day,  that  is,  a  sextiary  and  a  half,  or  about  two  pints 
and  a  quarter,  the  army  had  daily  expended  ten  hundred 
thousand  and  forty  medimnas,  or  measures  containing  six 
bushels.^  Which  rightly  considered,  the  Abderites  had 
reason  to  bless  the  heayens,  that  Xerxes  eat  but  one  meal  a. 
day,  and  Pythius,  his  noble  host,  might  with  less  charge  and 
possible  proyision  entertain  both  him  and  his  army ;  and  yet 
may  all  be  salyed,  if  we  take  it  hyperbolically,  as  wise  men 
receiye  that  expression  in  Job,  concerning  behemoth  or  the 
elephant,  ^'  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  riyer  and  hasteth  not ; 
he  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth.'* 

2.  That  Hannibal  ate  or  brake  through  the  Alps  with 
Tinegar  may  be  too  grossly  taken,  and  the  author  of  his  life 
annexed  unto  Plutarch,  affirmeth  only  he  used  this  artifice 
upon  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains.  For  as  it 
is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  cut  a  passage  for  his  army 
through  those  mighty  mountains,  it  may  seem  incredible, 
not  only  in  the  greatness  of  the  effect,  but  the  quantity  of 
the  efficient,  and  such  as  behold  them  may  think  an  ocean  of 
vinegar  too  little  for  that  effect.*    'Twas  a  work  indeed 

^  huskeU.']  But  the  wonder  is  not  soe  much  how  they  could  consume 
Boe  much  come,  as  where  they  could  have  it  soe  sodenly.  But  it  seemes 
the  learned  aui^or  heere  mistooke  his  accompte.  For  1,000,000  quarts- 
(allowing  for  every  one  in  his  army  a  quarte,  and  16  quartos  to  a 
boshell),  amount  to  noe  more  then  62,499  hushels,  or  10,416  medimnas, 
which  would  not  loade  '1000  wagons,  a  small  baggage  for  so  great  an 
.  army  not  to  be  wondered  at. — Wr. 

^  cm  ocean,  ikc.']  There  needed  not  more  than  some  few  hogsheads 
of  vin^ar,  for  having  hewed  downe  the  woods  of  firr  growing  there, 
and  with  the  huge  piles'  thereof  calcined  the  tops  of  some  cliffes  which 
stood  in  his  waye ;  a  small  quantity  of  vinegai*  poured  on  the  fired 
glowing  rocks  would  make  them  cleave  in  sunder,  as  is  manifest  in  - 
calcined  flints,  which  being  often  burned,  and  as  often  quentcht  in' 
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ittfclier  to  be  expected  from  earthquakes  and  inandationB, 
than  any  corrQaive  waters,  and  much  eondemAeth'the  judg- 
ment of  Xerxes,  that  wrought  through  Mount  Atfaos  with 
mattocks. 

3.  That  Archimedes  burnt  the  ships  of  MaroelluSy  with 
speeulums  of  parabolical  figures,  at  three  furlongs,  or  as 
some  will  hare  it,  at  the  dis^ce  of  three  miles,  sounds  hard 
unto  reason  and  artificial  experience,  and  tiierefore  justly 
questioned  by  Kircherus,  who  after  long  enquiry  could  finn 
but  one  made  by  Manfredus  Septalius*  that  fired  at  fifteen 
paces.  And  therefore  more  probable  it  is  that  that  the 
ships  were  nearer  the  shore  or  about  some  thirty  paces,  at 
which  distance  notwithstanding  the  effect  was  very  great. 
Eut  whereas  men  conceive  the  ships  were  more  easily  set  on 
fiame  by  reason  of  the  pitch  about  them,  it  seemeth  no 
adrantage ;  since  burning  glasses  will  melt  pitch  or  make  it 
boil,  not  easily  set  it  on  fire. 

4.  The  story  of  the  Fabii,  whereof  three  hundred  and  six 
marching  against  the  Yeientes  were  all  slain,  and  one  child 
alone  to  support  the  family  remained,  is  surely  not  to  be 

*  De  luce  et  um^cu 

Ttnegar^  'will  in  fiae  tixme  into  an  impilpable  porwder^  aH  is  troly  ex- 
perimented, and  is  dayly  manifest  in  the  lime  kUnes.—  Wr, 

Dr.  Mc  Keeyer,  in  a  paper  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Annebls  of  PJUlotophy, 
N.  8.  discusses  this  question^  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  idl 
probability,  the  expansive  operation  of  the  fire  on  the  water  -which  had 
been  peroolatmg  through  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  todkA,  oooanoned 
the  detodunent  of  large  porti^is  of  it  by  explosion,  just  as  masBes  of 
Tock  are  frequently  detached  from  clifife,  and  precipitated  into  adjoin- 
ing valleys,  by  a  similar  physical  cause.  Dr.  M.  notices  the  annual 
disruption  of  icebergs  in  the  Polar  seas,  on  the  return  of  summer,  as  a 
phenomenon  bearing  Considerable  analogy  to  the  preceding.  Mr. 
Brayl^  supposes  that  Hannibal  might  ^ve  used  vinegar  to  dissolve 
partiaJly  a  particular  mass  of  limestone,  which  might  imp^e  his  passage 
through  some  narrow  pass.  Dr.  M.  suggests  that  he  might  attribute 
to  the  vinegar  and  fire  what  the  latter  actually  effected  by  its  action  on 
the  water,  and  would  have  effected  just  as  well  without  the  vinegar. 
But  perhaps  after  all  the  only  vinegar  employed  might  be  pyroligneous 
add,  produced  from  the  wood  by  its  combination,  without  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  HaonibauL,  though  its  presence  would  very  naturally 
have  been  attributed  to  design  by  the  ignorant  spectators  of  his  opera- 
tions, which,  on  this  theory,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  oonducted 
on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  effects  they  would  produce,  in  the  explosive 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  obstructed  his  advance. 
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panlleled^iior  easy  to  he  coneeiittd^except  we  canimagme  that 
of  three  kundred  aad  six,  but  one  had  children  li^flow  the 
service  of  war,  that  the  rest  wexe  all  unmarried,  o^  the  wife 
bat  of  one  impregnated.^ 

5.  The  rec^v^d  story  of  Milo,  -who  by  daily  lifting  a  calf, 
attained  an  ability  to  carry  it  being  a  bull,  is  a  witty  eoneeit, 
and  handsomely  sets  £&Tth.  the  efficacy  of  assuefaction.  But 
sordy  the  account  had  been  more  reasonably  placed  upon 
some  person  not  much  exceeding  in  strength,  and  such  a  one 
as  without  the  assistance  of  custom  could  neyer  haye  per- 
formed that  act,  which  some  may  presume  that  Milo,  without 
precedent,  arti£ce,  or  any  other  preparatiye,  had  strength 
enough  to  perform.  Eor  as  rdations  declare,  he  was  the 
most  pancratical  man  of  Greece,  aad  as  Gkden  reporteth,  and. 
Mereurialis  in  his  Oynmastics  representeth,  he  was  able  to 
pondst  erect  upon  an  oiled  pknk,  and  not  to  be  r^noyed  by 
l&e  force  or  protrusicm  of  three  men.  And  if  that  be  true 
which  Athen«us  reporteth,  he  was  litl^e  beholdizig  to  custom 
for  his  ability ;  for  m  the  Olympic  games,  for  the  space  of  a 
furlong,  he  carried  an  ox  of  four  years  ^  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  the  same  day  he  carried  it  in  his  beUy ;  for  as  it  is 
there  deliyered,  he  eat.it  up  himself.  Surely  ne  had  been  a 
proper  guest  At  Grandgousier'^  feast,  and  might  haye 
inatched  his  throat  that  eat  six  pilgrims  for  a  salad.* 

6.  It  much  disadyantagetii  the  panegyrick  of  Synesius,t 
and  is  no  small  disparagement  unto  bsddness,  if  it  be  true 
vhat  is  related  by  .^Elian  concerning  JSschylus,  whose  bald 
pate  was  mistak^i  for  a  rock,  and  so  was  brained  by  a  tortoise 

*  In  Udbelais, 
f  Who  writ  in  the  prsdse  of  bftldness.     An  argnment  or  instanfie 
^^gsinst  the  jaotion  of  the  earth. 

*  3.]  This  and  the  foUowtng  paragraph,  as  well  as  §  12,  w«re  first 
^ded  m  2iid  edition. 

*  cm  ox,  4bc,'\  An  ox  of  4  years  in  Greece  did  not  «qnal  (me  with  us 
of  2  ;  whereof  having  taken  out  the  bowels  and  the  heade  and  the  hide, 
^d  the  feete  and  all  tbat  which  they  call  the  offall,  we  may  well  thinke 
^  four  quarters,  especially  yf  the  greate  bones  were  all  taken  outy 
<M>idd  not  weigh  much  aboye  a  1001b.  weight.  Now  the  greater  wonder 
is  how  he  could  eate  see  much,  then  to  carry  itt.  Itt  is  noe  newes  for 
vien  in  our  dayes  to  cany  aboye  400  weight ;  but  few  men  can  eate 
1<00  weight,  excepting  they  had  such  a  gyant-like  buike  as  hee 
had.— TTr. 
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whicH  an  eagle  let  fall  upon  it.  Certainl j  it  was  a  veiy 
great  mistake  in  the  per^icacyof  tbat  animal.  Some  men 
criticaUy  disposed,  would  from  hence  confute  the  opinion  of 
Copermcus,  neyer  conceiying  how  the  motion  of  the  earth 
below,  should  not  ware  him  from  a  knock  perpendicularly 
directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  aboTe. 

7*  It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Some  might  well  be  built 
in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  which  is  traditionaUy  related  by 
Strabo;  that  the  great  cities,  Anchiale  and  Tarsus,^  were 
built  by  Sardanapalus,  both  in  one  day,  according  to  the 
inscripnon  of  his  monument,  Sardanapalus  Anacyndaraais 
Jllius,  Anehialem  et  Tarsum  und  die  adificaviy  tu  aiUem 
hospeSf  ede,  lude,  hihe,  ^c.  Which  if  strictly  taken,  that  i&, 
for  the  finishing  thereof,  and  not  only  for  the  beginning ;  for 
an  artificial  or  natural  day,  and  not  one  of  Daniel's  weeks, 
that  is,  seven  whole  years;  surely  their  hands  were  very 
heavy  that  wasted  thirteen  years  in  the  private  house  of 
Solomon.  It  may  be  wondered  how  forty  years  were  spent 
in  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  no  less  than 
an  hundred  in  that  famous  one  of  Ephesus.  Certainly  it 
was  the  greatest  architecture  of  one  day,  since  that  great  one 
of  six ;  an  art  quite  lost  with  our  mecluuiics,  a  work  not  to  be 
made  out,  but  like  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  such  an  artificer 
as  Amphion. 

8.  It  had  been  a  sight  only  second  unto  the  ark  to  have 
beheld  the  great  Syracusia,  or  mighty  ship  of  Hiero,  described 
in  AthensBus ;  and  some  have  thought  it  a  very  large  one, 
wherein  were  to  be  found  ten  stables  for  horses,  eight  towers, 
besides  fish-ponds,  gardens,  tricliniums,  and  many  fair  rooms 
paved  with  agath  and  precious  stones.    But  nothing  was 

*  Andtiale  and  TarrusJ]  A  single  fortress,  as  that  of  Babell,  is  called 
a  city.  Genes,  xi.  4.  In  imitation  whereof,  built  by  Nimrod,  the  first 
Assyrian  Monarch,  itt  is  possible  that  Sardanapalus,  the  last  Monarch, 
but  withall  the  greatest  in  power,  and  purse,  and  people,  might  easily 
raise  such  a  fortresse  in  a  daye,  having  first  brought  all  the  materials  in 
place,  and  if  one,  he  might  as  well  have  built  ten  in  several  places. 
Now  these  cityes  were  about  4  hundred  'miles  distant.  Tarsus  on  the 
banke  of  Sinus,  Issicus  in  Cilicia,  and  AnchiaU  on  the  banke  of  the 
Euzine  Sea  in  Pontus,  both  border  townes,  dividing  Natolia  on  the 
lesser  Asia  from  the  greater  Asia,  and  were  the  2  frontire  townes  of  the 
Assyrian  Monarchie,  and  were  built  for  the  ostentation  of  his  vast 
spreading  dominions,  and  both  in  a  day  raised,  for  ostentation  of  hia 
power. —  Wr, 
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impossible  unto  Archimedes,  the  learned  contriver  thereof; 
nor  shall  we  question  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he  finds 
an  immoveable  base  to  place  his  engine  unto  it. 

9.7  That  the  Pamphifian  sea  gave  way  unto  Alexander,  in 
his  intended  march  toward  Persia,  many  have  been  apt  to 
credit,  and  Josephus  is  willing  to  believe,  to  countenance  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Bed  Sea.  But  Strabo, 
who  writ  before  him,  delivereth  another  account ;  that  the 
mountain  climax,  adjoining  to  the  PamphiHan  sea,  leaves  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  sea  and  it ;  which  passage  at  an 
ebb  and  quiet  sea  all  men  take  ;  but  Alexander  coming  in 
the  winter,  and  eagerly  pursuing  his  affairs,  would  not  wait 
for  the  reflux  or  return  of  the  sea ;  and  so  was  fain  to  pass 
with  his  army  in  the  water,  and  march  up  to  the  navel  in  it. 

10.  The  relation  of  Plutarch,  of  a  youth  of  Sparta  that 
suffered  a  fox,  concealed  under  his  robe,  to  tear  out  his 
bowels  before  he  would,  either  by  voice  or  countenance^ 
betray  his  theft;  and  the  other,  of  the  Spartan  lad,  that  with 
the  same  resolution  suffered  a  coal  £rom  the  altar  to  burn 
his  arm ;  although  defend^  by  the  author  that  writes  his 
life,  is  I  perceive  mistrusted  by  men  of  judgment,  and  the 
author,  with  an  aiunt,  is  made  to  salve  himself.  Assuredly 
it  was  a  noble  nation  that  could  afford  an  hint  to  such  inven- 
tions of  patience,  and  upon  whom,  if  not  such  verities,  at 
least  such  verisimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed.  Were  the 
story  true,  they  would  have  made  the  only  disciples  for 
Zeno  and  the  Stoicks,  and  might  perhaps  nave  been  per* 
suaded  to  laugh  in  Phalaris  his  bull. 

11.  If  any  man  shall  content  his  belief  with  the  speech  of 
Balaam's  ass,  without  a  belief  of  that  of  Mahomet's  camel^ 
or  Livy's  ox ;  if  any  man  makes  a  doubt  of  Giges'  ring  in 
Justinus,  or  conceives  he  must  be  a  Jew  that  believes  the 
sabbatical  river®  in  Josephus  ;  if  any  man  will  say  he  doth 

^  9.]    First  added  in  the  6th  edition. 

*  ike  sabbatical  river,]  A  singular  discrepancy  exists  on  this  point 
between  the  statement  of  Josephus  and  that  of  Pliny.  The  former 
(Be  BtU.  Jud,  Iib«  yii.  c.  24)  saying  that  the  river  flows  on  sabbath,  but 
rests  on  every  other  day : — ^while  Pliny  (Hist,  Nai.  xxxi.  §  13)  relates 
that  it  flows  most  impetuously  all  the  week,  but  is  dry  on  the  sabbath. 
All  the  Jewish  rabbinical  authorities  adopt  the  latter  as  the  fact,  in 
opposition  to  Josephus,  whose  account  is  so  singular,  that  several  of  his 
commentators  have  not  hesitated  to  suppose  a  tranBposition  to  have 
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not  appiebend  how  the  tail  of  aa  AMcaa  yfeiher  oat*wdgh* 
eth  the  body  of  a  good  calf,  that  is,  an  hundied  pounds, 
according  unto  Leo  A&toaauB,^  or  desires,  before  belief,  to 
behold  auch  a  creature  aa  is  the  ruek^.in  Paulus  Yenetus, — 
for  my  part  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  his  incredulity. 

12.  If  any  one  shall  reeeive,  as  stretched  or  £Eibulous  ac- 
counts, what  is  delivered  of  Oocles,  Beffivola,  and  Gurtiiijs, 
the  sphere  of  Archimedes,  l^e  story  of  the  Amazons,  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  not  known  to  some  therdn  in 
three  days  after,  that  the  nation  was  deaf  which  dwelt  at  ihe 
&31  of  ]Vilus,  the  laughing  and  weeping  humour  of  Heradi- 
tus  and  Democritus,  with  many  more,  he  shall  not  want 
some  reason  and  the  authority  of  Laneelotti.* 

13.  If  any  man  doubt  of  the  strange  antiquities  delivered 
by  historians,  as  of  the  wonderful  corpse  of  AnteeuB  untombed 

*  FcurfaUoni  Higtorid. 

occurred  in  his  text,  producing  the  error  in  question.  Our  poeticai 
Walton  alludes  to  this  marvellous  river,  but  he  luis  adopted  the  proposed 
correction,  citing  Josephus  as  his  authority,  bat  giving  the  Pliniaai  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  doubtless  thinking  it  most  fit  that  the  river  should 
allow  the  angler  to  repose  on  Sunday,  and  afford  him,  during  the  six 
other  days,  ^'choice  recreation."  The  classical  authorities  dechure  that 
the  river  bias  long  since  vanished.  But  recently,  a  learned  Jew,  Babbi 
Edrehi,  has  announced  a  work,  asserting  the  diacovery  of  the  lost  river^ 
but  affirming  it  to  be  a  river  of  sand/  This  is  apt  to  recal  to  mind  an 
old  proverb  about  "  twisting  a  rope  of  sand  I  " 

As  for  the  "  marvellous  "  of  the  story,  it  strikes  me,  that — only  grant 
the  existence  of  waiter-com-miUs  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  l^tos 
(which  it  is  not  for  me  to  deny), — and  the  whc^e  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  mills  had  been  at  work  during  the  week^  keeping  up  a  head  of 
water  which  had  rushed  along  with  a  velocity  (as  Josephus  describes  ity 
sufficient  to  cany  with  it  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks.  On  sabbath- 
day  the  miller  ''shut  down,"  and  let  all  the  water  run  through^  by 
which  means  the  river  was  laid  almost  dry.  What  should  hinder,  in 
these  days  of  hypothesis,  our  adopting  so  ready  and  saHrfactory  a 
eolution  ? 

^  Leo  Africcmus.]  What  weights  Leo  Africanus  meanes  is  doubtfull. 
^me  have  been  brought  hither,  that  being  fitted,  ooulde  scarcely  caiye 
their  tayles  :  though  I  know  not,  why>  nature,  that  hung  such  a  wei^t 
behinde,  shoulde  not  enable  the  creature  to  drag  itt  .i^ter  him  by  the 
strength  of  his  backe,  as  the  stag  to  oarye  as  great  weight  on  his  heade 
only.—  Wr, 

^  nedb.]  Surely  the  rue  was  but  onei,  like  the  phceniz,  but  revives 
not  like  the  phoenix. — Wr, 

The  roc  of  the  Ararbian  Nights,  ooi^ectared  to  have  originated  in  the 
American  condor. 
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ft  thoiisand  yeass  after  his  death  by  Sertorius ;  whether  there 
were  no  deceit  in  those  fragments  of  the  ark.  so  common  to 
be  seen  in  the  days  of  Berosus ;  whether  the  pillar  which 
Josephus  beheld  long  ago,  Tertullian  long  after,  and  Bar- 
tholomeus  de  Saligniaeo  and  Bocfaardus  long  since,  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Lot's  wife ;  whether  this  were  the  hand  of 
Paul,  or  that  which  is  commonly  shown  the  head  of  Peter ; 
if  any  doubt,  I  shall  not  much  dispute  with  their  suspicions. 
If  any  man  shall  not  belieye  the  tim>entine-tree  betwixt 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  under  which  the  Virgin  suckled 
our  Bayiour  as  she  passed  between  those  cities ;  or  the  fig- 
tree  of  Bethany,  showed  to  this  day,  whereon  Zaccheus  as- 
cended to  behold  our  Sayiour ;  I  cannot  tell  how  to  enforce 
his  belief,  nor  do  I  think  it  requisite  to  attempt  it.  For,  as 
it  is  no  reasonable  proceeding  to  compel  a  religion,  or  think 
to  enforce  our  own  belief  upon  another,  who  cannot  without 
the  concurrence  of  GK)d'  s  Spirit  haye  any  undubitable  eyidence 
of  things  that  are  obtruded,  so  is  it  also  in  matters  of  com- 
mon belief;  whereunto  neither  can  we  indubitably  assent, 
without  the  co-operation  of  our  sense  or  reason,  wherein 
consist  the  principles  of  persuasion.  For,  as  the  habit  of 
&Lth  in  diyini^  is  an  argument  of  things  unseen,  and  a  stable 
assent  unto  tnings  ineyident,  upon  authority  of  the  Diyine 
Beyealer,  —  so  the  belief  of  man,  which  depends  upon 
human  testimony,  is  but  a  staggering  assent  unto  the 
affirmatiye,  not  without  some  fear  of  the  negatiye.  And  as 
there  is .  required  the  "Word  of  God,  or  innised  inclination 
imto  the  one,  so  must  the  actual  sensation  of  our  senses,^ 
at  least  the  non-opposition  of  our  reasons,  procure  our 
assent  and  acquiescence  in  the  other.  So  when  Eusebius, 
an  holy  writer,  affirmeth,  there  grew  a  strange  and  unknown 
plant  near  the  statue  of  Christ,  erected  by  his  hsemor- 
rhoidal  patient  in  the  gospel,  which  attaining  unto  the  hem 
of  his  yesture,  acquired  a  sudden  &culty  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases ;  although,^  he  saith,  he  saw  the  statue  in  his  days, 

'  $mte8.]  And  that^ihis  was  not  wanting  to  make  good  the  Btorye  in 
parte,  is  evid«it  in  the  very  next  section. — Wr. 
-  ^  €dtkough,  dsc]  Why  may  wee  not  bdeave  that  there  was  such  a 
plant  at  the  foote  of  that  statue  upon  the  report  of  the  ecclesiastick 
story,  pubUsht  in  the  third  ecmnenioalcoundl  at  Ephesus,  as  wel  as  the 
statue  itselfe  upon  the  report  of  Eusebius  at  the  first  ecumenical  coun- 
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yet  hath  it  not  found  in  many  men  so  much  as  human 
belief.  Some  believing,  others  opinioning,  a  third  suspect- 
ing it  might  be  otherwise.  For  indeed,  in  matters  of  belief, 
the  understanding  assenting  unto  the  relation,  either  for 
the  authority  of  the  person,  or  the  probability  of  the 
object,  although  there  may  be  a  confidence  of  the  one,  yet 
if  there  be  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  other,  there  will  arise 
suspensions ;  nor  can  we  properly  believe  until  some  argu- 
ment of  reason,  or  of  our  proper  sense,  convince  or  deter- 
mine our  dubitations. 

And  thus  it  is  also  in  matters  of  certain  and  experi- 
mented truth.  For  if  unto  one  that  never  heard  thereof, 
a  man  should  undertake  to  persuade  the  affections  of  the 
loadstene,  or  that  jet  and  amber  attract  straws  and  light 
bodies,  there  would  be  little  rhetorick  in  the  authority  of 
Aristetle,  Pliny,  or  any  other.  Thus  although  it  be  true 
that  the  string  of  a  lute  or  viol  will  stir  upon  the  stroke  of 
an  unison  or  diapason  in  another  of  the  same  kind ;  that 
alcanna  being  green,  will  suddenly  infect  the  nails  and 
other  parts  with  a  durable  red;  that  a  candle  out  of  a 
musket  will  pierce  through  an  inch  board,  or  an  urinal  force 
a  nail  through  a  plank ;  yet  can  few  or  none  believe  thus 
much  without  a  visible  experiment.  "Which  notwithstand- 
ing falls  out  more  happily  for  knowledge ;  for  these  relations 
leaving  unsatisfaction  in  the  hearers,  do  stir  up  ingenuous 
dubiosities  unto  experiment,  and  by  an  exploration  of  all, 
prevent  delusion  in  any.  . 


CHAPTEE  XIX. ' 

Of  some  JRdations  whose  truth  we  fear. 

Lastly,  as  there  are  many  relations  whereto  we  cannot 
assent,  and  make  some  doubt  thereof,  so  there  are  divers 

cil  at  I^ice ;  who  sayes  he  saw  the  statue,  but  repeates  the  storye  of 
the  plant  out  of  Africanus,  who  lived  within  the  200th  yeare  of  Christ : 
and  out  of  Tertullian,  who  lived  within  120  yeares  after  this  miracle 
was  wrought  upon  the  hsemoixoidall  that  erected  the  statue.  For  though 
the  plant  lived  not  till  his  time,  yet  itt  was  as  fresh  in  memorye  in  the 
church  as  when  it  first  grewe. —  Wr» 
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others  whose  verities  we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were 
no  truth  therein. 

1.  It  is  an  insufferable  affiront  unto  filial  piety,  and  a 
deep  discouragement  unto  the  expectation  of  aU  aged  pa- 
rents, who  shall  but  read  the  story  of  that  barbarous  queen, 
who,  after  she  had  beheld  her  royal  parent's  ruin,  lay  yet 
in  the  arms  of  his  assassin,  and  caroused  with  him  in  the 
skull  of  her  father.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  doubted 
the  operation  of  antimony,  where  such  a  potion  would 
not  work ;  'twas  an  act,  methinks,  beyond  anthropophagy, 
and  a  cup  fit  to  be  served  up  only  at  the  table  of  Atreus.^ 

^  harbarout  queen,  dec.']  If  this  relates  to  the  story  of  Alboin,  it  is 
not  correctly  noticed.  I  give  it  from  Lardner'i  Cyclopcedia. — Eivrape 
dvring  the  Middle  Ages, 

"  Few  dynasties  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  that  of  the  Lombards. 
Alboin,  its  founder,  had  not  wielded  the  sceptre  four  years,  when  he 
became  the  victim  of  domestic  treason :  the  manner  is  worth  relating, 
as  characteristic  of  the  people.  During  his  residence  in  Pannonia,  this 
valiant  chief  had  overcome  and  slain  Ounimond,  king  of  the  Gepidse, 
whose  skull,  in  conformity  with  a  barbarous  (sustom  of  his  nation,  he 
had  fashioned  into  a  drinking  cup.  Though  he  had  married  Bosamond, 
daughter  of  Cunimond,  in  his  festive  entertainments  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  forego  the  triumph  of  displaying  the  trophy.  In  one 
held  at  Verona,  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  invite  his  consort  to  drink  to 
her  father,  while  he  displayed  the  cup,  and,  for  the  first  time,  revealed 
its  history  in  her  presence.  His  vanity  cost  him  dear :  if  she  concealed 
her  abhorrence,  it  settled  into  a  deadly  feeling.  By  the  counsel  of  Hel- 
mich,  a  confidential  officer  of  the  court,  she  opened  her  heart  to  Pere- 
deo,  one  of  the  bravest  captains  of  the  Lombards  ;  and  when  she  could 
not  persuade  him  to  assassinate  his  prince,  she  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient, which  proves,  that  in  hatred  as  in  love,  woman  knows  no  measure. 
Personating  a  mistress  of  Peredeo,  she  silently  and  in  darkness  stole  to 
his  bed  ;  and  when  her  purpose  was  gained,  she  threatened  him  with 
the  vengeance  of  an  injured  husband,  imless  he  consented  to  become  a 
regicide.  The  option  was  soon  made  :  accompanied  by  Helmich,  Pe- 
redeo  was  led  to  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  king,  whose  arms  had  been 
previously  removed  ;  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  deed  of  blood  was 
consummated.  The  justice  of  heaven  never  slumbers  :  if  Alboin  was 
thus  severely  punished  for  his  inhumanity,  &te  avenged  him  of  his 
murderers.  To  escape  the  suspicious  enmity  of  the  Lombards,  the 
queen  and  Helmich  fled  to  Kavenna,  which  at  this  period  depended  on 
the  Greek  empire.  There  the  exarch,  coveting  the  treasures  which  she 
had  brought  from  Verona,  offered  her  his  hand,  on  condition  she 
removed  her  companion.  Such  a  woman  was  not  likely  to  hesitate. 
To  gratify  one  passion  she  had  planned  a  deed  of  blood — ^to  gratify 
another,  her  ambition,  she  presented  a  poisoned  cup  to  her  lover. 
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2.  While  we  laugh  at  the  story  of  Fjgmalion,  Bsad 
receive  as  a  fable  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  statue ;  we  can- 
not but  fear  it  may  be  true,  what  is  delivered  by  Herodotus 
coneeming  the  Egyptian  pollinctors,  or  such  as  anointed 
the  dead ;  that  some  thereof  were  found  in  the  act  of 
carnality  with  them.  From  wits  that  say  'tis  more  than 
ineontinency  for  Hylas  to  sport  with  Hecuba,  and  youth  to 
flame  in  the  frozen  embraces  of  age,  we  require  a  name  for 
this:  wherein  Petronius  or  Martial  cannot  relieve  us. 
The  tyranny  of  Mezentius*  did  never  equal  the  vitiosity  of 
this  incubus,  that  could  embrace  corruption,  and  make  a 
mistress  of  the  grave  ;  that  could  not  resist  the  dead  pro- 
vocations of  beauty,^  whose  quick  invitements  scarce  excuse 
submission.  Surely,  if  such  depravities  there  be  yet  aUve, 
deformity  need  not  despair ;  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be 
ever  superannuated,  since  death  hath  spurs,  and  carcasses 
have  been  courted. 

8.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  wish  it  were  not  true,  wiiat 
to  the  dishonour  of  Christianity  is  affirmed  of  the  Italian ; 
who  after  he  had  inveigled  his  enemy  to  disclaim  his  faith 
for  the  redemption  of  his  life,  did  presently  poiniard  him, 
to  prevent  repentance,  and  assure  his  eternal  death. 
The  villany  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecution  of 
heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so  longimanousf  as  to 
res^h  the  soul  of  their  enemies,  or  to  extend  unto  an  exile 
of  their  elysiums.  And  though  the  blindness  of  some 
ferities  have  savaged  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been 
so  injurious  unto  worms,  as  to  disinter  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased,  yet  had  they  therein  no  desi^  upon  the  soul ; 
and  have  been  so  far  from  the  destruction  of  that,  or  de- 
sires of  a  perpetual  death,  that  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
revenge  they  wish  them  many  seuls,  and  were  it  in  their 
power  would  have  reduced  them  unto  life  again.  It  is  a 
great  depravity  in  our  natures,  and  surely  an  affection  that 
somewhat  savoureth  of  hell,  to  desire  the  society,  or  comfort 

*  Who  tied  dead  and  living  bodies  together.  f  Long-handed. 

in  the  bath.  After  drinking  a  portion,  his  suspicions  were  kindled, 
and  he  forced  her,  under  the  raised  sword,  to  drink  the  rest.  Hie 
same  hour  ended  their  guilt  and  lives.  Peredeo,  the  third  culprit,  fled 
to  Constantinople,  where  a  &te  no  less  tragical  awaited  him." 

*  dead  provocaHons  ofletmty.']    Provocations  of  dead  beauty. — Wr, 
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ourselves  in  the  fellowship  of  oth^s  that  suffer  with  us ; 
but  to  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  these  extremities, 
wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no  society  ourselves,  is 
methinks  a  strain  above  Lucifer^  and  a  project  bejond  the 
primary  seduction  of  heU. 

4.  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  and  some  indeed  have  probably 
denied,  what  is  recorded  of  the  monk  that  poisoned 
Henry  the  emperor,  in  a  draught  of  the  holy  Eucharist. 
'Twas  a  scandalous  wound  unto  the  Christian  religion,  and 
I  hope  all  Pagans  will  forgive  it,  when  they  shall  read  that 
aClnistian  was  poisoned  in  a  cup  of  Christ,  and  received  his 
bane  in  a  draught  of  his  salvation.^  Had  he  believed 
transubstantiation,  he  would  have  doubted  the  effect ;  and 
surely  the  sin  itself  received  an  aggravation  in  that  opinion. 
It  much  commendeth  the  innoceney  of  our  forefathers,  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  times,  whose  laws  could  never 
dream  so  high  a  crime  as  parricide :  whereas  this  at  the  least 
may  seem  to  out-reach  that  fact,  and  to  exceed  the  regular 
distinctions  of  murder.  I  will  not  say  what  sin  it  was  to 
act  it ;  yet  may  it'  seem  a  kind  of  martyrdom  to  suffer  by  it. 
For,  although  unknowingly,  he  died  for  Christ  his  sake, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  ordained  testimony  of  his  death. 
Certainly  had  they  known  it,  some  noble  zeals  would 
scarcely  have  refused  it ;  rather  adventuring  their  own 
death,  than  refusing  the  memorial  of  his.^ 

Many  other  accounts  like  these  we  meet  sometimes  in 
history,  scandalous  unto  Christiamty,  and  ev^i  unto  himia- 
nity ;  whose  verities-  not  only,  but  whose  relations,  honest 
nunds  do  deprecate.  Por  of  sins  het^rodital,  and  such  as 
want  either  name  or  precedent,  there  is  oft-times  a  sin  even 
in  their  histories*    We  desire  no  records  of  such  enor- 

*  'Twcu  a  8C(mdaJUmB  wound,  <Crc<]  It  is  said  that  Gkuigaiielli,  Pope 
demeat  XIV.  waa  th'aa  despatched  by  the  Jesuits.  In  the  UniverM 
Magaaine  for  1776,  vol..  v.  p.  215,  occurs  an  account  of  that  poisoning- 
of  tile  sacramental  wine  at  Zurich,  by  a  grave-digger,  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  communicants  lost  their  lives. 

^  27t,an  refusmg,  <kc.]  Itt  had  been  a  very  foolishe  zeale,  and  little 
less  than  selfe  murder  to  have  taken  that  sacramentall,  wherin  they 
had  knowne  poyson  to  have  been  put.  The  rejection  of  tiiat  particular 
cup  had  not  been  any  refusal  of  remembring  his  death.  This  therefore 
needs  an  index  expxurgatorius,  md  a  deleatur;  and  soe  wee  have 
aocording  canceld  itt. — Wr, 
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mities ;  sins  should  be  accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be 
esteemed  monstrous.  They  amit  of  monstrosity  as  they 
fall  from  their  rarily ;  for  men  count  it  venial  to  err  with 
their  forefathers,  and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in 
its  society.  The  pens  of  men  may  sufficiently  expatiate 
without  these  singularities  of  villany ;  for,  as  they  increase 
the  hatred  of  vice  in  some,  so  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of 
wickedness  in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may  make 
latter  ages  worse  than  were  the  former;  for,  the  vicious 
examples  of  ages  past  poison  the  curiosity  of  these  present, 
affording  a  hint^  of  sm  unto  seducible  spirits,  and  solicit- 
ing those  unto  the  imitation  of  them,  whose  heads  were 
never  so  perversely  principled  as  to  invent  them.  In  tins 
kind  we  commend  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  G-alen,  who 
would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  subtle  a  theory  of 
poisons ;  unarming  thereby  the  malice  of  venomous  spirits, 
whose  ignorance  must  be  contented  with  sublimate  and 
Arsenic.  Eor,  surely  there  are  subtler  venerations,  such  as 
will  invisibly  destroy,  and  like  the  basilisks  of  heaven. 
In  things  of  this  nature  silence  commendeth  history :  'tis 
the  veniable  part  of  things  lost ;  wherein  there  must  never 
rise  a  Pancirollus,*  nor  remain  any  register,  but  that  of 
hell. 

And  yet,  if,  as  some  Stoicks  opinion,  and  Seneca  himself 
disputeth,  these  unruly  affections  that  make  us  sin  such 
prodigies,  and  even  sins  themselves  be  animals,  there  is  a 
history  of  Africa  and  story  of  snakes  in  these.  And  if  the 
transanimation  of  Pythagoras,  or  method  thereof  were 
true,  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrated  into  species 
answering  their  former  natures;  some  men  must  surely 
live  over  many  serpents,  and  cannot  escape  that  very  brood, 
whose  sire  Satan  entered.  And  though  the  objection  of 
Plato  should  take  place,  that  bodies  subjected  unto  corrup- 
tion must  fail  at  last  before  the  period  of  all  things,  and 
growing  fewer  in  number  must  leave  some  souls  apart  unto 

*  Who  writ  Ih  cmtiguis  deperditis,  or  of  inventions  lost. 

^  Aff&rdmgf  dsc."]  Itt  is  noe  doubte  but  that  some  casuists  have  much 
to  answere  for  that  sinn  of  curiosity,  who  by  proposing  some  qusestions 
to  the  confitents  teach  them  to  knowe  some  siuns  wherof  they  would 
never  have  thought. —  Wr, 
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themselves,  tlie  spirits  of  many  long  before  that  time  will 
find  but  naked  habitations ;  and,  meeting  no  assimilables 
wherein  to  re-act  their  natures,  must  certainly  anticipate 
such  natural  desolations. 


Frimi^  sapientia  gradus  est,  falsa  intelligere, — ^Lactaitt. 


END   OF  FSEXJDOnOXIA  EPIDEMICA. 


TOL.  II.  V 


RELIGIO  MEDICI. 


v2 


EDITOR'S   PREFACE 


TO  BELIGIO  MEDICI. 


When  and  where  Relioio  Medici  was  written — Surreptitiously  printed 
in  1642 — ^Two  impressions  of  that  edition  in  the  same  year — Au- 
thorized edition  of  1648 — Observations  by  Sir  K,  Digby — Rosf^s  Medicua 
'Medkatus — Armotations  on  the  obscfiMre  Passages — ^Supposed  author 
of  the  ATvnotaitions — Subsequent  Editions  of  Religio  Medici — Trans- 
lations into  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  German,  &c. — Present  edition — 
Imitations  and  Works  with  a  similar  title. 

So  few  paxticulars  have  been  traiiBinitted  to  us  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  life,  that  it  is  not  easjr  to  deter- 
mine precisely  at  what  period  he  composed  his  Eeligio  Medici, 
or  where  he  resided  at  the  time.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  it  was  written  in  London ; — ^but  internal  evidence 
exists  to  disprove  this.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  History  of  Halifax, 
mentions  that  "  he  was  said  to  have  fixed  himself,  as  a  physician, 
in  his  juvenile  jyears,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  and  to  have  written 
Hs  Bieligio  M!edici,  in  1630,  at  Shipden-Hall,  near  Halifax." 
Tbis  date,  however,  must  be  incorrect : — he  did  not  receive  his 
diploma  tlQ  1633,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  fixed  himself 
in  any  place  as  a  physician,  three  years  before  that  event.  Besides, 
the  /4od  nameS  i  otherUe  di^osed  of  in  the  accounts  we  have 
of  lus  life ; — for  some  time  after  lie  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  (June,  1629),  he  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
thence  to  have  proceeded  on  his  travels,  first  in  Ireland,  with  his 
father-in-law  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  and  afterwards  on  the  conti- 
nent, till  1633,  when  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  physick 
at  Leyden,  just  before  his  return.  His  residence  near  Halifax, 
then,  must  be  supposed  subsequent  to  his  return ;  and,  as  it  is 
clear  from  several  passages  in  Keligio  Medici  that  it  was  written, 
also,  after  his  travels,  we  may  perhaps  safely  venture  to  assign 
the  same  period  to  both ;— and  conclude  that  he  composed  this 
celebrated  treatise,  in  the  seclusion  of  Shipden-HaJl,  as  a  relaxa- 
tion in  the  intervals  of  his  professional  occupation  in  that  neigh- 
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bourhood,  between  the  years  1633  and  1635 ;— after  liis  wander- 
ing had  terminated,  and  some  time  before  his  residence  at  Nor- 
wich commenced. 

There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
Browne's  declaration,  that  this  piece  was  composed  for  his  private 
exercise  and  satisfaction,  and  not  intended  for  publication.  Some 
years  had  elapsed  since  its  completion^-and  his  attention  very 
probably  was  already  occupied  in  collecting  ^materials  for  a  larger 
undertaJdng — ^when  the  appearance,  in  1642,  of  an  anonymous 
and  surreptitious  edition  of  his  first  work,  together  with  the 
notice  it  attracted  from  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  determined  him  to  acknowledge  an4  revise  it  for  the 
press.  Johnson,  in  his  notice  of  this  circumstance,  seems  to 
suspect  the  author  (though  he  professes  to  acquit  him)  of  having 
contrived  the  anonymous  pubucation  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
trf  its  success  with  the  publick ;  observing  (in  allusion  to  the 
author's  complaint  that  the  "  broken  and  imperfect  copy  "  he 
had  lent  had  suffered  "  by  frequent  transcription,")  tha4; ''  a  long 
treatise,  however,  elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity."  No  one,  however,  acquainted  with  Browne's  character 
would  hesitate  to  repel  this  insinuation : — ^it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted  that  he  was  capable  of  using  such  means  to  obtain 
nterajy  fame; — and  certainly,  if  he  h^  he  would  not  have 
risked  his  character  on  an  edition  so  incorrect  aa  to  deserve 
immediate  suppression;  In  reply  to  the  alleged  improbability 
of  transcription,  may  be  pleaded  the  fact,  that  there  is  amj^ 
proof  of  the  work  having  been  repeatedly  transcribed  whUe  in 
manuscript : — two  complete  copies  are  in  my  own  possession  ;— 
a  third  exists  in  the  Bodleian,  and  part  of  a  fourth  m  the  British 
Museum : — none  of  them  transcripts  of  an  existing  edition.  One 
of  these  (MS,  W.),  though  so  nearly  approaching  the  edition 
of  1642,  as  to  lead  to  Ihe  beHef  that  they  nad  a  common  origin, 
is  clearly  not  a  copy  from  it :  MS8,  W.  2  and  R,  differ  £rom  it 
still  more  widely,  out  resemble  each  other  sufficiently  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  oescendants  of  a  second  original  manuscript :  the 
other  (M8,  L.)  is  a  fragment,  but  it  is  interesting,  both  as  pos- 
sessing a  date  three  years  earlier  than  the  spurious  edition  (1639)» 
and  as  containing  some  curious  variations  from  every  other 
manuscript  and  edition.  I  am,  therefore,  perfectiy  satisfied  that 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  several  originals  written  by  his  own 
hand,  differing  from  each  other.  This  opinion  is  confiimed, — by 
the  information  of  those  who  knew  him, "  that  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  make  repeated  copies  of  his  compositions," — as  wdl 
as  by  an  examination  of  his  remaining  manuscripts.  There  are, 
in  his  common-place  books,  many  i>ages  occupied  by  passages, 
which,  with  slight  variations,  occur  in  nis  printed  works-— espe- 
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eitUr  in  Hydriotaphia,  Qtuaconx,  and  GhriBtiaa  Morals,— 
beudes  seTeral  of  tne  Tracts  eatire,  and  of  the  !&ampto&  Urns 
two  copies,  both  difiering  from,  the  pnnted  copy*  There  is  suf- 
ficient eyidenee  too,  that  he  was  ye^  willing  to  lend  out  his 
wodks,  in  manoseript ;  and  some  of  hia  lesser  pieces  were  even 
eoi^osed  at  the  request  of  his  friends  and  for  their  use.  It  is 
therefore  easily  to  be  supposed  Ihat  one  of  those  copies  of  Beligio 
Medici,  which  he  had  lent,  found  its  way  ''  without  his  assent  or 
prsracy,"  to  the  press. 

When  the  work  had  thus  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance, 
it  must  baye  struck  the  author  that  his  name  would  in  all  proba- 
lolity  be  speedily  connected  with  it : — at  the  same  time,  its  recep- 
tion (though  under  the  disadyantage  of  gross  inaccuracy)  was  so 
flattering,  that  he  probably  felt  little  hesitation  in  determining 
to  anticipate  disooyery  by  ayowal,  and  thus  secure  to  himself  the 
credit  and  adyantage  of  the  work,  together  with  the  power  of 
giving  it  such  reyision  as  he  wished.  In  doing  this,  it  was 
nndoubtedly  his  object,  not  only  to  correct  the  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  with  which  the  spurioas  edition  abounded,  but 
to  modi^  or  expunge  certain  passages  not  suited  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  or  which  his  more  cautious  feelings,  or  altered 
(pinions,  made  him  wish  to  suppress :  he  was  desirous,  also,  of 
making  such  additions  as  might  justify  his  haying  called  the 
fixmer  copy  "  broken  and  imperfect."  In  short,  he  wished  to 
supersede,  and  altogether  to  disown,  that  edition,  and  in  all 
probability  took  care  to  remoye  eyery  trace  of  its  original ; — for 
aearcely  a  fragment  of  the  work  remains  amongst  the  Manu- 
ampts  he  has  left  But  while  the  editiim  of  1643  is  to  be 
regarded  as  that  which  he  intended  for  the  public  eye — ^I  am 
pmuaded,  from  comparing  the  alterations,  additions,  and  omis- 
sions it  exhibits,  with  the  Manuscripts  and  surreptitious  editions, 
that  these  not  only  haye  an  equal  claim  to  rank  as  his  compo- 
sition, but  that  they  alone  must  be  considered  to  exhibit  the 
w<Brk  as  origwudUf  composed  "  for  his  own  private  exercise  and 
satisfaction. '  In  all  the  mamucript  copies  are  to  be  found, 
without  exception,  those  passages  of  the  surreptitious  edition 
whidi  haye  been  osoiitted  in  tmit  of  1643,  but  not  one  of  the 
ntjmerous  additions  nor  of  the  most  important  alterations  it  con- 
tains.— ^Now,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  those  manuscript  copies 
laost  probably  represent  three  distinct  orifrioals,  their  remark- 
able agreement  with  the  surreptitious  edition,  where  it  differs 
&OIIL  tne  genuine,  strongly  favours  the  opinion  that  the  latter 
was  not  printed  from  an  existing  and  more  perfect  manuscript, 
bat  from  a  copy  then  first  prepared,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
pablieation. — ^Tne  former,  m  short,  contains  his  private  solilo- 
ffms,  the  latter  hia  published  opinions. 
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In  tiie  mean  time,  tiie  aurreptitioas  edition  appears  to  have 
heen,  rapidly  sold,  and  a  second  impression  of  it  was  printed. 
Neither  of  these  has  a  printed  title-page,  bnt  both  nave  an 
eDgrared  frontispiece,  by  Marshall,  representing  a  fignre,  which 
a  hand  from  the  clon^  has  canght  bj  the  arm,  in  the  act  of 
falling  from  a  rock  into  the  sea ;  the  motto  a  coelo  solus  is 
engrared  by  the  side  of  the  fignre,  and  Beligio  Medici  below  it ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  plate.  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  1642. 
WiU.  Marshall  scu.  ^oth  impressions  are  in  very  small  octavo; 
the  one  has  190  pp.,  the  other  169  pp. ; — the  latter  has  a  larger 
page  of  lype,  bnt  is  mnch  more  aocoratdy  and  better  printed, 
and  probably  is  the  later  of  the  two.  Qjiese  impressions  are 
extremely  rare,  especially  the  former,  of  which  my  cop^  is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen.  In  some  of  the  following  notes,  it  is  men* 
tioned  as  Ed.  1642,  TT.— the  other,  as  Ed.  1642,  C. 

Whether  the  engraved  frontispiece  had  any  other  origin  than 
the  fancy  of  Marshall  the  engraver,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
seems  to  have  pleased  Browne ;  for  it  appears  at  the  head  of  his 
first,  and  has  accompanied  ever^  subsequent,  edition.  The 
author's  frontispiece  however  diners  from  the  former,  in  not 
having  Beligio  Medici  in  the  middle  of  the  design,  nor  the 
engraver's  name ;  it  has  at  foot  the  following  words :  — * 
A  true  and  full  copy  of  that  which  was  most  imperfectlv  and 
surreptitiously  printed  before  under  the  name  ofReligio  Medici. 
Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  1643. 

In  the  same  year  appeared,  ObservcUions  upon  Eeligio  Medici, 
ceecuionally  written  by  Sir  Kenehme  Digby,  Knight ;  printed  in 
the  same  size,  and  containing  124  pages.  A  second  edition  came 
out  in  1644 ;  the  third  was  published,  in  1659,  with  tiie  fifth 
edition  of  Beligio  Medici,  to  which  work  it  has  ever  since  been 
appended,  though  written  with  reference  to  the  surreptitions 
edition. 

In  1645,  that  remarkable  personage,  Alexander  Boss,  made 
an  attack  on  both  parties,  in  his  Medicus  Medicatus  :  or  the 
Physician's  Religion  cured,  by  a  lenitive  or  gentle  Potion :  with 
some  animadversions  upon  Sir  Kenelme  Digby's  Observations  on 
JReligio  Medici,  pp.  112,  very  small  8vo. .  Browne's  too  great 
lenity  towards  Papists,  his  too  free  use  of  "  rhetorical  phnse" 
in  religious  subjects,  his  apparent  leaning  to  judicial  astrology 
and  other  heresies,  and  the  tar  too  measured  terms  in  which  he 
questioned  certain  opinions  which  Ross  roundly  condemns, — 
form  the  general  subject  of  his  remarks ;  which,  though  often 
absurd,  and  sometimes  ludicrous,  are  by  no  means  devoid  either 
of  spirit  or  shrewdness, — ^though  not  remarkable,  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  candour.  In  his  animadversions  on  Sir  Kenebn, 
which  constitute  a  third  of  his  book,  he  cluefiy  attacks  the 
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metapKysicks  of  the  knight  and  liis  Catholicism.  Some  curious 
proofs  of  Boss's  belief  m  •  certain  of  the  Tulgar  superstitions 
of  his  day  will  be  found  in  the  notes,  at  pp.  132  and  133. 
Ihe  wort,  however,  was  not  called  into  a  second  edition ;  nor 
did  it  provoke  any  other  reply  jfrom  Dr.  Browne,  than  a  fresh 
edition  of  his  Eehgio  Medici,  m  that  year,  1645 ;  which  differs 
from  the  first  only  in  having  the  last  figure  of  the  date  altered 
in  the  plate,  and  the  correspondence  with  Bigby  placed  before 
instead  of  after  the  work : — ^it  has  188  pages.  It  is  the  second 
authorized  edition,  but  should  rather  be  considered  the  Fourth 
edition. 

Among  the  editions  of  Beligio  Medici  enumerated  by 
Br.  Watt,  in  his  invaluable  work,  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  is  one 
dated  1648 ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  it,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  was  not  reprinted  till  1656, 
when  the  "  fourth"  edition  came  out.  This  is  the  first  with 
a  printed  title-page  in  addition  to  the  frontispiece,  which  is  re- 
touched, and  has  the  words  "  Fourth  Edition"  added.  But  it 
was  only  the  Third  of  the  authorized  editions,  unless  there  was 
one  between  1645  and  1656*;  if  there  was  not,  the  surreptitious 
editions  must  have  been  included,  but  reckoned  as  one.  In  the 
present  enumeration  it  is  called 

The  Fifth  Edition ;  is  in  very  small  8vo.,  and  the  title-page  as 
follows  i-^Seligio  Medici.  The  Fowrth  Fdition,  collected  and 
amended,  with  Annotations,  never  before  published,  upon  all  the 
obscure  passages  therein,  London,  1656  :  after  16  pp.  of  Pre- 
faces, &c.,  and  174  pp.  of  the  work,  follows  another  title-page :  — 
Annotations  upon  Beligio  Medici,  Sfc.  then,  175 — 184,  The 
Annotator  to  the  Beader :  and  the  Annotations,  pp.  185 — 208. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Annotations 
were  written  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  "Keck  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Bodleian  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Edition  of  1643,  which  has  his 
name  on  the  cover,  together  with  this  memorandum,  *' MS. 
Notes  by  Mr.  Keck  of  the  Temple."  Brief  marginal  remarks- 
are  scattered  through  the  volume,  at  many  of  those  passages  on 
which  there  are  "  Annotations,"  and  the  same  authorities  are 
referred  to.  There  is  also  in  this  volume  a  very  neat  manuscript 
title,  thus : — Beligio  Medici.  The  Second  JSdition,  corrected 
and  amended,  with  AnTiotations  never  before  published  upon  all 
the  obscure  passa^ges  therein,  by  T,  K.  London :  Printed  for 
A.  CrooJee,  1654 :  this  agrees  exactly,  except  the  initials,  with 
the  title  actually  printed.  He  probably  wrote  his  Amwtations 
in  the  yeisir  1644,  using  this  very  copy;  for  he  says  in  the 
preface  (which  bears  the  same  date  as  the  manuscript  title), 
"  that  these  notes  were  collected  ten  years  ago."  There  is  also 
still  frurther  coincidence :  Mr.  Keck  was  a  lawyer ;  and  the 
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annotfttor,  Bpeakiim^  of  his  profemion,  im,  ''  I  dedare  xayaelf 
that  I  am  eantarum  actor  mediocris,"  oo  that,  oa  the  witole, 
there  seeioa  siiffieient  eTidence  to  lesv^e  little  reason  for  heaitation 
in  annoimcinff  him  as  the  author  of  the  AnfiotcUions, 

The  Sixth  lldition  is  the  first  that  was  pttblished  in  coninnc- 
tkm  with  the  other  works.  It  accompanied  the  Third  Eaiti0zi 
of  Psendodoxia  Epidemica,  fol.  1669y  and  is  printed  in  double 
colimms.  It  ooDtains  neither  the  Annotations,  nor  Digby'a 
Obieryationa,  nor  the  correspondence  respecting  them.  It  is 
called  in  the  tide-page,  2%e  Lcut  Edition,  corrected  and  etdarged 
by  the  Author :  Printed  for  the  good  of  the  CommonweaUh  : 
aSad  contains  34  pp.  with  title  and  preface. 

The  Seyentk  Edition.  BeHgio  Medici,  The  Fifth  Ediiion, 
corrected  aand  amcfided.  With  Annotations,  j*c.  Also  Observa- 
tions hy  Sir  Kenelm  Dioby,  now  newly  added,  London,  Printed 
by  Thomas  Milboum  for  Andrew  drook,  at  the  Grreen  Ihayon 
in  Pauls  Chwreh-yard,  1669 ; — small  8to.  This  edition  haa  a 
newlj  engnnred  mmtiapiece,  date  166Q. 

The  Eighth  Edition  is  dated  1669,  and  is  called  the  Sixth. 
But  I  hare  neyer  been  fortunate  cfnongh  to  obtain  a  copj,  nov 
any  other  description  of  it  than  the  folkwing  brief  note  in  the 
iuuidwriting  of  its  proprietor,  since  dead : — Beligio  Medici'^ 
^h  Edit.  1669.    It  is  in  small  8to. 

The  Ninth  Edition  is  with  Psendodoxia  Epidemica,  Sfe.  the 
Siaeth  and  laH  Edition,  4to.  1672 ;  and  is  called  The  Seventh 
Edition, 

The  Tenth  Editi<m.  Beliyio  Medici,  The  Seventh  Edition, 
corrected  and  amended.  With  Annotations,  Sfc,  Also  Observa>- 
turns,  Sfc.  Londcn,  1678,  small  8to. 

Hie  Eleyenth  Edition  is  precisely  a  reprint  of  the  Tenth — 
except  that  it  is  called  The  Eighth  Edition,  and  dated  1682. 
Mjr  copy  wants  the  frontispiece.  Tins  was  probably  the  last 
edition  published  during  the  author's  life.  He  died  towards  the 
dose  of  the sameyear. 

The  Twelfth  !l^tion  forms  part  of  the  coUectire  edition  of 
the  Works,  edited  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  fol.  1686.  It  is  sin- 
gidar  that  he  should  have  taken  so  little  pains  to  ascertain  how 
many  edifcic»s  had  actually  appeared,  as  to  allow  this  to  be  called 
The  Eighth  Edition,    It  la  dU«d  168&. 

The  Thirteenth  Edition  is  called  A  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  amended,  with  Notes  and  Annotations,  never  htfore  pub^ 
Ushed,  npon  all  the  obscure  passages  therein.  To  which  is  added. 
The  I/ife  of  the  Author,  Also  Sir  EJenehn  IHgby*s  Observations, 
London,  1736.  12mo.  It  has  a  newly  engrayed  and  much  huqg^ 
frontispiece.  This  is  the  first  editi<ML  with  a  Table  of  Contowts, 
A  new  title-page  waa  in  1738  atteched  to  the  unsold  oopiea  of 
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this  edition,  in  wlucli  it  is  eaUed  the  Eleventh  Edition.  This 
title-pase  has  a  table  of  contents  in  doable  column. 

Tne  Ponrteenth  Edition  was  published  in  the  same  year  as 
the  ]^receding,  1796,  in  8to.,  bat  without  notes.  I  have  never 
se^iit. 

The  foreign  editions  may  next  be  mentioned. — ^The  edition  of 
1643  was  translated  into  Latin  hj  John  Merry  weather,  and 
printed  at  Leyden,  in  1644,  by  Haclaus,  who  published  a  second 
edition  of  it  m  1650 : — ^the  former  I  have  never  seen ;  the  latter 
is  a  very  neatly  printed  volume,  in  very  small  12mo.  240  pp. 
with  engraved  title  only,  representing  the  same  figure  as  the 
English  editions,  and  at  foot,  Lugd,  Batavortim,  omud  Fra». 
HacJeium,  Ao.  1650 : — the  last  two  figures  altered.  The  trans- 
lator visited  Norwich  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  author,  and 
presenting  him  a  c<my  of  this  second  edition, — ^as  wiU  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  his  life. 

Hiis  translation  was  reprinted,  at  Paris,  with  only  the  usual 
frontispiece-title,  J^liffio  Medici,  JuxtdJSxempLIjug.Batavonim, 
1644 : — same  size, — 178  pp. — ^In  this  reprint,  the  author's  and 
translator's  prefaces  are  omitted,  and  one  substituted,  in  which 
great  anxiety  is  shown,  not  only  to  vindicate  the  author  &om 
the  charges  of  impiety,  scepticism,  and  even  atheism,  with  which 
he  had  been  assailed,  but  to  prove,  from  several  passages  of  hia 
work,  that  he  did  not  even  deserve  |he  character  of  a  heretic :— * 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  from  dire 
necessity  alone,  but  in  heart  a  Somcm  CcUholic  .* — '*  ad  sectam 
AngUcanam  per  vim  maliynam  nativitatis  aut  fortwiuB  prcster 
vohiwtcLtem  advectwn"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  French,  verses, 
in  §  IV.  Part  2,  are  omitted,  and  a  blank  is  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  page. — Our  copy  of  this  rare  little  volume  has  been 
*'  Ex  lihris  MofMst.  Juliam  Turonene"  But,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  the  preface,  we  find  the  fatal  epithet  "  here' 
ticus"  written  at  the  foot  of  the  engraved  title. 

In  1662  a|>peared,  at  Strasburg,  an  edition  of  Merryweather's 
translation,  in  small  8vo.,  494  pp.,  in  which  the  text  is  abso- 
lutely buried  beneath  a  mass  of  Latin  notes,  by  a  German 
named  Levinus  Nicolas  Moltkenius  (Levin  Nicol  von  Moltke). 
In  this  edition  the  Parisian  preface  is  inserted,  in  order  to  show 
that,  even  by  Eoman  Catholics,  the  anthor  was  acquitted  of 
those  gross  errors  of  opinion  with  which  some  had  charged  him. 
The  author  rejoices  that  he  was  not  *'  Furitanismo  addustn^f 
aut  turpitudifie  imdependentivm  erronMnfcBdatus  .*"  and  excuses 
his  vanous  speculations,  on  account  of  the  n^odest^  with  which 
he  advances  them.  The  edition  was  reprinted  in  1665  and 
1677. 

In  1665  a  Dutch  translation  was  printed  at  Leyden,  in  very 
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waaSL  IdmCK,  containing  365  pages,  and  14  of  title,  preface,  &c. 
It  has  a  spirited  copy  of  the  usnal  cnt.  This  translation,  toge- 
ther with  its  notes,  was  translated  into  French,  and  published 
in  1668,  in  same  size,  without  name  of  place.  M.  du  Petit 
Thouars,  in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  attributes  the  French 
Torsion  to  Nicholas  Lefebrre,  and  says  it  was  printed  at  La 
Haye.  Who  was  the  Dutch  translator  may  be  questioned. 
Several  continental  bibliographers  call  him  Johan  Grriindahl; 
but  there  occurs  a  note,  evidently  by  the  translator,  si^ed  J.E. 
In  his  preface  he  mentions  having  met  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at 
Yorburg,  at  the  house  of  a  iriend,  and  having  then  been  recom> 
mended  by  the  author  to  read  his  work.  Of  this  visit  to  the 
continent,  which  must  have  taken  place  during  his  residence  at 
Norwich,  we  have  no  other  intimation  than  is  conveyed  in  this 
slight  notice.  The  preface  also  promises  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  comprising  Digby's  Observations,  which  accordingly 
made  its  appearance  at  Leyden  in  1683,  with  additional  notes» 
and  in  the  same  size,  but  containing  above  500  pages. 

In  1746  a  German  translation  of  the  Beligio  Medici,  with  a 
Life  of  the  Autilior,  was  printed  at  Prenzlau.  This  may  pro- 
bably be  that  attributed,  by  Jocher,  to  Greorge  Veuztky. 

An  Italian  translation  is  said  to  exist,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Besides  these  separate  translations  of  Beligio  Medici,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  included  in  a  Imtch  edition  of  his 
Works,  translated  by  John  Grundal  (Griindahl),  at  Amsterdam^ 
1668 — and  in  a  German  edition  of  them,  by  Christian  Elnorr^ 
Baron  of  Bosenroth  (calling  himself  Christian  Peganius),  in  4to. 
Leips.  1680,  which  are  announced  by  some  bibliographers,  but 
neither  of  which  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

It  now  only  remains  to  sketch  the  plan  on  which  the  present 
has  been  edited.  The  text  is  that  of  1643,  compared,  and  in 
some  instances  corrected,  by  others,  especially  Abp.  Tenison's : 
occasionally  a  reading  has  been  adopted  from  one  of  the  MSS., 
but  always  inclosed  m  brackets  and  explained  in  a  note.  The 
few  side-notes  which  occur  in  the  original,  are  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  in  long  lines :  together  with  here  and  there  one 
from  the  margin  of  the  manuscripts.  The  variations  between 
the  manuscripts  and  the  editions  of  1642  and  1643  are  given. 
The  notes  consist  of  a  selection  from  those  of  former  emtors, 
some  of  my  own,  and  a  few  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  friends : 
to  each  is  added  an  indication  oi  its  proper  author. 

As  the  Observations  bv  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  have  accompanied 
all  the  former  editions  oi  the  work,  since  1659,  they  are  added, 
with  the  correspondence  respecting  them.  The  reply  of  the 
author  to  Dr.  Browne  has  been  collated  with  an  origmal  in  the 
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Bodleian,  and  some  variations  noticed.  A  valuable  corre- 
spondent, James  Orossley,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  has  pointed 
out  to  me  that  Moi*hof  translated  Digby's  Observations  into 
Latin,  and  illustrated  them  with  notes:  but  never  published 
them. 

The  continental  celebrity  of  this  work  was  greatly  promoted 
by  Merry  weather's  Latin  translation  of  it.  The  foreign  literati 
almost  immediately  began  their  remarks  upon  it.  Guy  Patin'  is 
one  of  the  earliest :  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  April  7th,  1645,  he 
thus  gives  his  opinion  of  it : — "  Parlous  d'autre  chose.  On  fait 
icy  srand  etat  du  livre  intitule  Iteligio  Medici,  Get  Auteur  a 
de  1  esprit.  H  y  a  de  gentilles  choses  dans  ce  livre.  C'est  un 
m^lancolique  agireable  en  ses  pens^es ;  mais  qui  a  mon  ju^ement 
cherche  maitre  en  fait  de  religion,  comme  beaucoup  d^utres, 
et  peut-dtre  (^u'enfin  il  n'en  trouvera  aucun.  II  faut  dire  de 
lirv  ce  ^ue  Philippe  de  Comines  a  dit  du  fondateur  des  Minimes, 
THermite  de  Catabre,  Fran9ois  de  Paule,  H  est  eiusore  en  vie,  il 
peut  aussi  bien  emmrer  qv^a/numder.  La  pltLpart  des  livres  que 
vous  m'indiqu^s  de  la  foire  de  Erancfort  ne  sont  pas  nouveaux. 
J'en  ay  plusieurs  chez  moi.*** 

Several  of  the  German  critics  most  unceremoniously  (and  with 
about  as  much  sagacity  as  candour)  pronounced  the  author  an 
athe  ist.  Yet  are  there  not  wanting  German  authorities  of  an 
opposite  opinion :  "  Herman  Conringius  was  wont  to  say,  that 
he  always  read  Beligio  Medici  with  fresh  dehght ;  and  in  respect 
to  that  imputation  of  atheism,  or  indifferency  in  rehgion,  which 
had  been  circulated  with  such  industry  by  certain  supercilious 
critics,  he  exclaims :  '  Utinam  nemo  Medicorum,  imo  Theologo- 
rum,  illo)  homihe  sit  minus  religiosus !  *  " — Cowniigiana,  p.  10. 
Frederick  Heister,  son  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Heister, 
thought  himself  obliged,  on  Buddeus's  publishing  his  Theses,  to 
vindicate  the  physicians  in  general,  and  our  author  in  particular, 
from  the  injurious  aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  that  work.' 

It  is  not  wonderful  to  find,  that  at  Some  Iteligio  Medici  was 
placed  in  the  Index  Expri/rgatorius,  as  a  prohibited  book  ;r~for 
oertainly  it  is  the  work  of  a  protestant,  though  of  one  reinarl»- 
able  for  his  charity  towards  others,  whether  papist  or  puritan  :— 

I  LeUrea  de  Guy  Patin,  12mo.  Fiankf.  1688,  p.  12.  See  also  Bayle, 
CEuvres  Diverees,  3  vols,  fol.,  vol.  i.  p.  26 : — Father  Nicfiron,  Memoires, 
ifcc.,  torn,  xxziii.  p.  853  : — Acta  Eruditorum,  Sup,  vol.  i.  Leips.  1692. 

"  See,  for  example,  Beimmanni  ffist,  Atheismi,  p.  446,  448. — ^Tobias 
Wagner,  Exam,  Elenchtic,  Atheismi  Spectdativi,  c.  v.  p.  11. — Muller, 
Examen  Atheismi,  c.  vi.  §  84.  Beiser,  in  IHs8ertai.i(me\de  AtJieismo, 
p.  85.  Johan.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  SwperstMione, 
p;  186,  or,  7}raitideVAih4isme,  &c.  8vo.     Amst,  1740,  p.  88. 

'  See  hha  Apologia  pro  Medicis :  §  19.  Amstd,  1736,  8yo. 
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bat  it  does  indeed  ezdte  ccmtempt  as  well  n  indignation,  to 
know  that  a  work  whose  '^eyerypage  displays  ihe  ferFOurof 
bis  piety,  and  the  doeilily  of  his  D<£ef,"  should  hare  indooed 
any  man  to  rank  its  author  among  in&iehi  and  atheists.  Let  it 
pass  however ;  the  present  object  is  to  edit  the  work,  not  to 
offer  either  eulogy  or  ciitiGism ;  those,  who  do  not  peroeiye  that 
it  contains  its  own  vindication,  are  referred  to  the  eloquent  and 
conclusive  observations  of  his  great  admirer  and  biographer. 
Dr.  Johnson. 

To  some  readers  it  ma^  not  be  unacceptable  to  notice  Biieh 
works,  as  have  appeared  similar  in  title  to  JUMgio  Medici,  and 
in  some  instances  avowedly  imitations  of  it.  Tms  pre&oe  ahaU 
tiierefore  condude  with  the  following  list  of  them. 


The  first  to  be  noticed  is  Lord  Herb^'s  troatise, 

De  Beligume  Laid,  first  published  in  164&,  at  London,  with 
tiiie  third  edition  of  his  Ih  Peritate, — ^Itwas  intended  to  show, 
that  the  people  can  never  attain  to  any  satisfaction,  as  to  ^ae 
truth  and  certainty  of  any  particular  religion,  and  had  better 
therefore  be  content  with  that  which  his  lordi^p  had  marked 
out  for  them,  in  his  last*mentioned  woi^.    His 

De  Seliffione  GewHlium '  was  published  after  his  death,  in 
1663,  4to.  It  was  written  to  prove  that  his  five  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Eeligion  were  inseoibed  by  the  Almighty,  as 
common  notices  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  had  been  aidmow- 
ledged  universaliy  in  all  nations,  ag^es,  andreli^ons.  It  was 
reprinted  several  times,  and  publiidied  in  English,  m  1705. 

Seliffio  Jiiriaconsfdti :  London,  1649.  —  This  curious  little 
hock  is  'No.  453  of  the  12mo.  Tracts,  in  the  Eoyal  Collection  of 
Pamphlets  in  the  Museum,  in  volume  252.  The  day  of  its  pub- 
lication is  marked  as  usual  by  the  collector's  hand,  "  Nou.'*  9** 
on  the  title-page.  A  2  contains  his  address  "  To  tiie  Eeaders." 
A  3  a  curious  dedication,  and  summary  of  subjects,  together 
«rith  some  Latin  mottoes.  The  work  then  follows  in  69  pages, 
with  "^c  cogitavit  Jl  Bohie"  subscribed,  and  half  a  page  of 
"Errata."     W.mB. 

Medici  Catholicon,  London,  1657,  12mo. — A  curious  littie 
Book,  written  evidentSy  in  imitation  of  Browne.    J,  C. 

Iteligio  Philosophi  Bervpatetici  discutienda,  authore  P.  F. 
Francisco  Davenporto,  vulgo,  a  Sancta  Clani.  Duaci,  Anno  1662, 
8vo.  162  pp.  beside  Indexes. — This  tract  was  written  on  occasiea 
of  a  miracle  performed  by  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  year  1640. 
A  man's  leg  had  been  amputated,  and  his  friends,  as  well  as 
himself,  were  one  morning  exceedmgly  sorptised  to  find  it  had 
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been  restored  to  him,  and  that  he  had  two  legs  instead  of  one. 
The  book  is  written  to  show,  that  this  oonld  not  hare  happoied 
bynatoral  means,  and  that  neither  astrology,  nor  chemistry, 
nor  melancholy,  nor  witchcraft,  nor  imagination,  nor  the  Defil 
himself,  could  do  such  a  thing  as  this : — ergOi  ooncluditur  es§e 
miraculum.  It  is  a  curious  book,  full  of  cbgressions,  and  odd 
stories.  X  C, — ^The  author,  Christopher  Daven^nt,  alius  Francis 
a  8.  Clara,  alias  Francis  Hunt,  alias  Francis  of  Coyentry  (for  by 
ail  these  names  he  was  known),  was  descended  £K>m  an  ancient 
Cheshire  family,  and  bom  at  Corentry,  at  the  dose  of  the  16th 
century.  After  spending  some  time  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he 
passed  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  entered 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans  at  Ypres.  Afterwards  he  returned 
to  England,  as  a  Missionary,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Chaplains 
of  Henrietta  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First.  [During  the  protec- 
torate, M.  de  S.  Clara  absconded ;  but  returned  after  the  resto- 
ration, and  became  theologist  to  Catherina  of  Portugal,  consort 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  were 
printed  at  lus  own  expense,  ia  2  vols.  foL  at  Doway,  an.  1665u 

I%e  Meligion  of  a  Physician :  or,  Diyine  Meditations  on  the 
Grand  and  Lesser  FestiTals,  by  Edmund  Gayton,  or  De  Spedosa 
ViUa.     Lond.  1663.  4to.     Watt. 

JEteligio  Stoici,  with  a  Mendly  addresse  to  the  Phanaticks  of 
all  Sects  and  Sorts.  Edenburgn,  1665,  rery  small  Svo.  pp.  144, 
and  24  of  prefaces,  &c. — ^This  quaint,  but  spirited  little  work, 
was  written  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  ft  was  afterwards 
reprinted  amongst  his  Essays  on  seyeral  Moral  Subjects. 
Its  object  may  oest  be  described  in  the  author's  own  words. 
See  p.  141.  "  My  design,  all  alongst  this  Discourse,  butts  at  this 
one  principle,  that  Speculations  in  Religion  a/re  not  so  necessary, 
and  cure  more  danaerous  them  sincere  practice.  It  is  m 
Beligion  as  in  Heraldry,  the  simpler  Ihe  bearing  be,  it  is  so 
mum  the  purer  and  tne  ancienter."  It  was  also  published  in 
London  imaer  the  following  title : 

''  The  Seligious  Stoic ;  or,  a  Short  Discourse  on  Atheism, 
Superstition,  the  World's  Creation,  Eternity,  Proridence,  &c.&c. 
by  Sir  G.  M.    Lond.  1686." 

JReUgio  Clerici,  1681, 12mo.  pp.  231,  with  a  frontispiece,  by 
Yan  £[oye,  of  Christ  saving  Peter  from  drowning. — ^Tne  intent 
of  this  work,  which  is  wriUen  by  a  Clergyman,  is  to  defend  the 
established  religion  against  theltomanists  and  Schismatics — ^to 
show  ''that  we  neyer  shall  haye  peaceable  days,  as  long  as 
bulkers  and  coblers  are  preachers,  and  oouranters."    J.  M. 

Beligio  Laid  ;  or,  A  Layman's  Faith.  An  Epistle,  by  John 
Dnrden,  8yo.  Lond.  1682. — A  second  edition  was  published,  in 
16S3,  which  is  yery  rare.    In  the  same  year  appearod 
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Religio  Laici,  by  Cliarles  Bloont,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Blount  of  Staffordshire. — He  has  inscribed  it  to  liis  "  much- 
honoured  friend,  John  Dryden,  Esquire,"  to  whom  he  says,  in 
the  Epistle-dedicatory,  "  I  have  enaeavoured  that  my  discourse 
should  be  only  a  continuance  of  yours ;  and  that,  as  you  taught 
men  how  to  believe,  so  I  might  instruct  them  how  to  live." 
Leland,  however,  says  that  tms  work  is  '*  little  more  than  a 
translation  of  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  of  the  same  name. 
The  additions  and  improvements  he  has  made  are  so  few,  and 
of  such  small  moment,  as  not  to  deserve  a  distinct  considera- 
tion." Dryden's  change  of  faith,  after  his  publication  odteliyio 
Laid,  called  forth  an  attack  in  the  following  pamphlet,  in  which 
his  title  is  turned  against  him. 

Religio  Laid,  or  a  Layman's  Faith  touching  the  supreme 
and  infallible  guide  of  the  church,  by  J.  E.,  a  convert  of 
Mr.  Bayes.  Li  two  letters  to  a  fiiend  in  the  country.  Licensed 
June  1,  1688. — It  is  said  to  be  replete  with  the  grossest  inso- 
lence, brutality,  and  ignorance. 

Religio  Jwrispmdentis :  Or  the  Lawyer's  Advice  .to  his  Son. 
In  Counsels,  Essays,  and  other  Miscellanies.  Calculated  chiefly 
to  prevent  the  miscarriages  of  youth,  and  for  the  orthodox  esta- 
blishment of  their  mor^  in  years  of  maturity.  Per  Philan- 
thro|)um.  Lond.  1685.  W.  JET.  B,  —  This  is  an  anonymous 
treatise,  but  has  a  portrait  of  the  author,  with  his  coat  oi  arms, 
which  are  those  of  the  Hildesley  family.  The  author  was,  as 
I  have  been  told,  Mark  Hildesley,  mentioned  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Butler's  Life  of  Bishop  Hildesley. 
T.R. 

Religio  Militis :  or  The  Moral  Duty  of  a  Soldier,  showing 
how  he  ought  to  behave  himself  towards  Grod,  his  King,  ana 
country^  London,  1690.  W.  S.  B, — This  seems  to  have  been 
repubhshed  in  1695,  4to.,  and  is  said  by  my  friend  Mr.  Crosdey 
to  have  been  written  by  Morgan. 

The  Layman 8  Religion:  humbly  offered  as  a  Help  to  a 
Modest  Enquiry  for  every  Man  into  his  own  Heart ;  both  as 
being  the  only  means  to  judge  and  save  himself,  and  the  best 
way  to  unite  us  all  against  omr  Common  Enemies.  The  Second 
Edition,  London,  1690.—38  pp.  in  small  4to.     W,  -ff.  B. 

The  Second  Bart  of  the  Lawman's  Religion :  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  First.  The  Second  Edition,  London,  1690.—"  To  the 
Header,"  2  pp.  and  15  pp.  besides,  small  4to.     W.  H,  B. 

Religio  Bihliopolce,  by  Benjamin  Bridgewater,  Grent.,  1694, 
12mo. — Of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bridgewater,  who  was  one  of  Dunton's 
hacks,  Dunton  thus  speaketh  m  that  strange  rhapsody,  his  Life 
and  Errors,  p.  177.  "  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  M.  A.  His  genius  was  very  rich,  and  ran  mucn  upon  poetry,- 
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in  whicli  he  excelled.  He  was  in  part  author  of  Heligio  Biblio- 
polse.  But  alas !  wine  and  love  were  the  ruin  of  this  ingenious 
gentleman."  Dunton,  in  1704,  enlarged  and  published  the  work 
under  the  following  title : 

Religio  BihUopolcB:  The  New  Practice  of  Piety,  writ  in 
imitation  of  Dr.  Browne's  Beligio  Medici ;  or  the  Christian 
Virtuoso,  discorering  the  right  way  to  Heaven  between  all 
Extreams.  To  which  is  added,  a  Satyr  on  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
their  throwing  out  the  BiU  against  occasional  Conformity,  1704, 
12mo.  70  p|>.,  besides  Dedication  and  Preface.  —  There  are 
several  adcQtions ; — a  long  rambling  Dedication,  and  a  preface 
and  introduction  and  conclusion,  afi  evidently  by  Dunton,  and 
which  are  none  of  them  in  the  former,  nor  in  the  reprints  of  it, 
in  1728  and  1750,  8vo.  The  Dedication  is  to  Mr.  Locke,  author 
of  the  Essay  upon  Human  Understanding.  The  oddest  part  of 
the  story,  about  this  book,  is,  that  it  is  nothing  else  out  an 
entire  piece  of  patchwork  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  a 
copy  of  mine,  1  once  took  the  pains  of  restoring  by  references 
one  half  of  the  book  to  its  proper  owners.  Whether  it  was  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Bndgewater,  or  the  ingenious  Mr.  John 
Dunton,  who  was  guilty  of  these  literary  larcenies,  I  know  not, 
but  certainly  a  more  extraordinary  and  fla^ant  case  I  never  in 
the  course  of  my  readingmet  with.  Glanville  is  the  plaintiff  in 
several  instances,  so  is  Howell,  and  Norris,  and  Boyle.  J,  C. — 
Another  edition  appeared  in  1705,  12mo.  with  a  portrait  of 
Dunton  prefixed,  ^d  in  1728,  a  reprint  in  8vo.  of  the  former 
work,  first  published  in  1694,  12mo. — ^its  title  runs  thus : — 
**  Beligio  BihUo^^ohB :  or  the  Beligion  of  a  Bookseller:  which 
is  likewise  not  improper  to  be  perused  by  those  of  any  other 
calling  or  profession.  Lond.  1728,"  8vo.  Ill  pp.  besides  8  pp. 
of  tit&,  preface,  &c.    This  was  again  reprinted  m  1750. 

Evangelivm  Medici,  a  Bernardo  Conner,  Lond.  1697,  8vo.— 
A  work  of  very  curious  speculation ;  though  not  properly  an 
imitation  of  B/cligio  Medici.  The  most  extraordinary  part  is 
that  in  which  he  considers  the  resurrection,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished ;  he  goes  through  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  decides  which  will  and  which  will  not  find  a  place  in  our 
bodies  when  glorified.  He  has  gone  more  minutely  into  this 
l^an  Henry  More,  or  Burnet  of  the  Charter-House.    J,  C 

The  Religion  of  a  Priiice  ;  showing  that  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  Maxims  of  Government,  by 
William  Nichols,  D.D.  London,  1704,  8vo. — ^Against  Machiavel^ 
Hobbes,  &c.  Watt, 

A  €hntlemom*8  Religion :  in  Three  Parts. — ^The  first  contains 
the  Principles  of  Nalnoral  Beligion.  The  second  and  third  the 
Doctrines   of  Christianity,   both  as   to  Faith  and  Practice. 
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With  an  A^eudix,  wiierem  it  is  proved,  that  nothing  contrary 
to  our  reason  can  possibly  be  the  olject  of  our  belief:  but  tlut 
it  is  no  just  exception  against  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Ofaiis- 
tianity,  that  they  are  above  our  reason.  The  Fourth  £dilaon. 
London,  1710,  pp.  301. — Gomraanieated  by  an  ingenious  and 
lererend  firiend,  who  adds,  **  This  is  a  Tdnme  of  small  pieees, 
oQDstitutin^  the  5t1i  Yohmie  of  Archbiskop  STnge's  Works, 
noall  8to.  W.  jET.  B, — The  first  edition  wu  puolished,  anony- 
mously, at  London,  1606,  and  liie  last  edition  at  ilie  Oiarendon 
pnss,  Oxford,  in  1800,  'vnth  the  name  of  the  anthar,  '*  ThemoBl; 
rererend  Edward  Synge,  D.B*,  Arehbishop  of  Taam." 

EeUgio  LiberUm,  8yo.  1715.— By  Becriase.    J,  C, 

I%e  BeUgion  of  the  WUs  at  Button^'s  r^tod,  &e.  Li  a  div 
logoe  between  a  Politician  and  a  PiTioe.  Lond.  1716,  small  %va, 
72  pp.    An  attack  on  some  of  the  infidel  Wits  of  th«  day. 

Laiy's  ReUgian :  in  two  ports,  London,  1748,  8vo.  JT^itL^ 
The  same,  in  12mo.  without  date.    ^  JB. 

Religio  JPhUo^opii  :  or,  ilie  Princi^to  of  Morality  and 
Chnsdanity  iUiistrated  from  a  Yiew  or  the  UniTerse,  and  of 
Man's  Sitoation  in  it.  By  William  Hay,  Eso.  The  FouA 
Edition,  London :  1771.-r232  pp.  besides  ^e  mrst  half  dieet 
Of  iMs  exeeUent  work,  the  autnor  says,  in  a  short  profaoe,  tiiat 
**  his  great  end  is,  by  rectifying  men's  ideas,  and  by  resooving 
vulgar  prejudices,  to  fix  rebgion  on  a  firm  basis."  In  the  ele- 
gant edition  of  his  Works  (2  voL  4fco.  1794),  tiiia  Essay  ooen- 
pies  pp«  171 — ^900  of  the  Ist  toL,  I  find  that  the  first  edition 
was  in  1753 ;  the  second  in  1754 ;  and  ihe  third  may  have  been 
that  mentioned  1>t  Watt,  in  1760.  I  know  not  whether  the 
reprint  in  his  Works  was  ^e  last  or  not.     WIJELB. 

MeUgio  Laid :  Second  Edition,  Lond.  1768,  870.  98  p^«— 
Ko  author's  name,  but  written  by  Stephen  Tenmest^  Esq.,  of 
Braoewell  in  Craven,  YodLshixe.  The  tcty  aenoMe  tract  cif  a 
very  sensible  country  gentiemaa.  Yid.  W&ttaker's  Histoxy  of 
Craven,  p.  88,  who  praises  it,  but  not  moie  than  it  desema. 
X.  C, — It  obtained  a  new  titfe-pa^e  in  1772^  calling  it,  **  Thod 
edition." 

Mragmenima  Isaaci  Hawkins  Browne,  Arm.  Sive  snti-Bolisig- 
brokius ;  laber  primus,  translated  £ir  a  Beetrnd  EeUgio  Meiiei, 
by  Sir  Wul  Browne,  late  ftosident,  now  father  of  ihe  CdQege 
of  Physidaas,  and  P.B>.  S.,  1768,  -Ato.  Pragmentam  laaaci 
Browne  completum,1769,4to. — MutcMiuon'eBwffrapkiaMedioBir 
1799,  vol.  L  ^.  163.    H.BLB. 

The  Religion  of  a  Lawyer,  a  Crazy  Tale  (in  IFoor  Cantos) ; 
analytieal  of  the  Kentisk  Story  of  Biookland  Steepfe.  London, 
1786,  8vo.  80  pp.—- TUfl  poem  is  indeed—^  a  cxm  tale." 

Mdigio  deriei,  a  Churdbman'a  Epistle.— -The  Second  Editicm^ 
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corrected.  London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1818.— 
On  the  title-page  of  the  Musenm  copy  ib  written  with  pencil, 
"  by  the  Bevd.  E.  Smedley."  The  work  is  a  poem  in  reply  to 
the  question,  "  Why  are  you  a  Church  of  England  Christian  P  " 
35  pp. 

A  Churchman*8  Second  JEpistle,  By  the  Author  of  Beligio 
Clerid.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  London,  1819,  85  pp. — 
A  curious  work,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  some  good  strokes 
of  satire  amongst  the  bigotry.  W,  H,  B, — "  Li  the  latter  part," 
the  author  says,  "he  hM  thought  it  his  duty  to  express  nrmly 
though  he  hopes  not  uncharitably,  his  opinion  of  me  perils  to 
whim  the  Established  Church  is  exposed  oy  the  rapid  progress 
of  modem  Puritanism."  A  characteiistick  specimen  of  this 
gentleman's  religion^  as  well  as  of  his  charity,  is  afforded  by  the 
concluding  lines  of  lus  poem,  where  he  desires  to  hare  it  recorded 
in  his  epitaph,  that 

"  He  loved  established  modeB  of  serving  Grod, 
Plneached  from  a  pulpit  rather  than  a  tub, 
And  gave  no  guinea  to  a  Bible  Club  ! " 

BeUaio  CkrUtiam;  a  Churchman's  Anaver  to  Eeligio  Clerici, 
1818,  8v^o. 

MeUgio  Militu;  or  Chrurtianity  for  the  Camp.—- Lond.  1827, 
18mo.  pp.  151. 

The  Meligion  of  a  Church  of  England-Man,  12mo.  T.  JK.— 
This  brief  notice  was  furnished,  I  belieye  from  memory,  by 
Mr.  Bodd,  of  Newport-Street,  and  was  without  date. 

S.  W. 
Nifrmok,  Oct.  30, 1829. 
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THE  ANNOTATORi  TO  THE  READER. 


A.  Gelliub  {Noct.  Attic.  L  xx.  cap.  ult.)  notes  some 
books  that  had  strange  titles ;  Pliny  (JPrafat,  Nat.  Hist.) 
speaking  of  some  such,  could  not  pass  them  over  without  a 
jeer ;  so  strange  (saith  he)  are  the  titles  of  some  books,  Ut 
multos  ad  vadimonium  deferendum  eompelUmt.  And  Seneca 
saith,  some  such  there  are,  Qui  patriohstetricem  partturienti 
JiluB  accersenii  moram  injicere  possint.  Of  the  same  fate 
this  present  tract  Religio  Medici  hath  partaken :  exception 
by  some  hath  been  taken  to  it  in  respect  of  its  iascription, 
which,  say  they,  seems  to  imply,  that  physicians  have  a 
religion  by  themselves,  which  is  more  than  theology  doth 
warrant :  but  it  is  their  inference,  and  not  the  title  that  is 
to  blame ;  for  no  more  is  meant  by  that,  or  endeavoured  to 
be  proved  in  the  book,  than  that  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  unlearned)  physicians  have  religion  as  well  as  other 
men. 

For  the  work  itself,  the  present  age  hath  produced  none 
that  hath  had  better  reception  amongst  the  learned ;  it  hath 
been  received  and  fostered  by  almost  all,  there  having  been 
but  one  that  I  know  of  (to  verify  that  books  have  their  fate 
firom  the  capacity  of  the  reader)  that  hath  had  the  face  to 
appear  a&;ainst  it ;  that  is  Mr.  Alexander  Rosse  ;^  but  he  is 
dead,  and  it  is  uncomely  to  skirmish  with  his  shadow.  It 
shall  be  sufficient  to  remember  to  the  reader,  that  the  noble 
and  most  learned  knight.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  has  delivered 
his  opinion  of  it  in  another  sort,  who  though  in  some  things 
he  differ  from  the  author's  sense,  yet  hath  .he  most  candidly 
and  ingenuously  allowed  it  to  be  a  'Wery  learned  and 

^  Though  a  selection  only  of  Mr.  KecVs  notes  has  been  given  in  the 
present  edition,  yet  it  has  been  thought  right  to  preserve  his  pre&ce, 
which  has  been  referred  to  ixf.  the  course  of  the  foregoing  inla^xLuctory 
observations. — Ed, 

'  In  his  Mediew  Medicat/us. 
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excellent  piece ;"  and  I  think  no  scholar  will  say  there  can 
be  an  approbation  more  authentick.  Since  the  time  he 
pnblished  his  observations  upon  it,  one  Mr.  Jo.  Merry- 
weather,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
hath  deemed  it  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  universal  language, 
which  about  the  year  1644  he  performed ;  and  that  hath 
carried  the  author's  name  not  only  into  the  Low  Countries 
and  France  (in  both  which  places  the  book  in  Latin  hath 
smce  been  printed),  but  into  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in 
Germany  it  hath  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  nation^  (of  his  name  he  hath  given  us  no  more  than 
L.  N.  M.  E.  N.)  who  hath  written  learned  Annotations 
upon  it  in  Latin,  which  were  printed  together  with  the  book, 
at  Strasbourg,  1652.  And,  for  the  general  good  opinion 
the  world  had  entertained  both  of  the  work  and  author,  this 
stranger  teUs  you  :*  "  Inter  alios  auctores  incidi  in  librum 
cui  titulus  ReHgio  Medici,  jam  ante  mihi  innotuerat  lec- 
tionem  istius  libri  multos  prseclaros  viros  delectasse,  imo 
occupasse.  Non  ignorabam  librum  in  Anglia,  Gallia,  Italia, 
Belgio,  Germania,  cupidissime  legi ;  constabat  mihi  eum  non 
solum  in  Anglia,  Batavia,  sed  et  Parisiis  cum  prsefatione,  in 
qua  auctor  magnis  laudibus  fertur,  esse  typis  mandatum. 
Compertum  mihi  erat  multos  magnos  atque  erudites  viros 
censere  auctorem  (quantum  ex  hoc  scripto  perspici  potest) 
sanctitate  vitse  ac  pietate  elucere,  &c."  But  for  the  worth 
of  the  book  it  is  so  well  known  to  every  Englishman  that  is 
fit  to  read  it,  that  this  attestation  of  a  foreigner  may  seem 
superfluous. 

The  German,  to  do  him  right,  hath  in  his  annotations 
given  a  fair  specimen  of  his  learning,  showing  his  skill  in  the 
languages,  as  well  ancient  as  modem ;  as  also  his  acquaint- 
ance with  all  manner  of  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
out  of  which  he  hath  amassed  a  world  of  quotations :  but 
yet,  not  to  mention  that  he  hath  not  observed  some  errors  of 
the  press,  and  one  or  two  main  ones  of  the  Latin  translation, 
whereby  the  author  is  much  injured ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  he  hath  passed  over  many  hard  places  untouched,  that 
might  deserve  a  note;  that  he  hath  made  annotations  on 

^  That  he  was  a  German  appears  hy  his  notes,  page  35,  where  he 
Qseth  these  words,  JDulcissma  nostra  Qermaniaf  dsc. 
*  In  Prcefat,  Anmtat, 
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some,  wheie  no  need  wbb  ;  in  the  explication  of  G&sam  ha& 
gone  besides  the  tnie  qense. 

And  weie  he  free  firom  all  tfaeseiy  yet  one  great  fault  tiieie 
is  he  may  be  justly  charged  with,  that  is,  that  he  caxmofc 
mamim  de  tabula  even  in  matters  the  most  obvious :  which, 
is  an  afiectation  ill^becoming  a  scholar;  witness  the  mosl; 
learned  annotator, ''  Claud.  Minos.  Divion.  in  prs&t.  gchd- 
mentar.  Alciat.  Emblemat.  prefix,  pnestat  (saith  be) 
breTius  omnia  persequi,  et  leviter  atdngere  qu»  nemmi  esse 
ignota  suspican  possmt,  quam  quasi  paxj^eiy^  perque  locos 
communes  identidem  ezpatiarL*' 

I  ffo  not  about,  by  finding  &ttlt  with  his,  obliquely  to  com- 
mend my  own;  I  am  as  far  from  that,  as  'tis  posBibleotbers 
will  be :  all  I  bbA  by  this  preface,  next  to  acquainting  the 
reader  witb  the  yacious  entertainmmt  of  the  book,  is,  that 
he  would  be  adyertised,  that  these  notes  wexe  .colleei»d  ten 
years  since,^  Icmg  b^rethe  German's  were  wiij^n ;  so  that 
I  am  no  plagiary  (as  who  peruseth  his  notes  and  mine  will 
easily  perceive),  and  in  the  second  place,  that  I  made  this 
recueii  merely  for  mine  own  entertainment,  and  not  witii 
any  intention  to  evulge  it ;  truth  is  my  witness,  the  publica- 
tion proceeds  merely  from  the  importunity  of  the  bookseller 
(my  special  friend),  who,  being  acquainted  with  what  I  had 
done,  and  about  to  set  out  another  edition  of  the  book,  would 
not  be  denied  these  notes  to  attex  to  it ;  'tis  he  (not  I)  that 
divulgeth  it,  and  whatever  the  success  be,  he  alone  is  con- 
cerned in  it:  I  only  say  for  myself  what  my  annotations 
bear  in  the  frontispiece. 

Ndc  mtis  est  vnlgasse  fidon 

that  is,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  all  persons  (though  pre- 
tenders to  learmng)  that  our  physician  had  published  his 
creed,  because  he  wanted  an  exposition.    I  say  further,  that 

the  (German's  is  not  full ;  and  that  ( quiequid  sum  ego 

quamvis  infra  Lucilli  cenmtm  ingeniumq  ; )  my  explica- 
tions do  in  many  things  illustrate  the  text  of  my  author. 

24  mrtii,  1654. 


'  Excepting  two  or  three  particulars,  in  which  re&renoe  is  made  to 
some  books  tmtt  came  over  since  that  time. 


GOREESFONDENCE 

BETWEEN  DE.  HBOWNE  AND  SIR  KENELM  DIGBY. 


A  Letter  sent  upon  ike  inftyrmoitUm  of  ommadvereums  to  come  forth,  upon 
the  imperfect  and  8urrq>titiou8  copy  of  Rdigio  Medici,  v^tlst  this  true 
one  io<i8  going  Jo  press, 

HoKOUBABia  Sib, — Give  your  s^ryant,  who  bsfch  ever 
honoured  ^ou,  leare  to  take  notice  of  a  book  at  present  in 
the  press,  intituled  (aa  I  am  informed)  Animadversions  upon 
a  Troafcise  latdy  printed  under  tke  name  of  "  Beligio  Me- 
dici;" hereof,  I  am  adv^iiisedy  you  have  descended  to  be 
the  autbor.  Worthy  Sir,  permit  your  servant  to  affirm  thare 
is  contained  therein  nothmg  that  can  deserve  the  reason  of 
your  Gontcadictions,  much  kss  the  candour  of  your  animad- 
versions ;  and  to  certify  the  truth  thereof,  that  l)ook  (whereof 
I  do  acknowledge  myself  the  author)  was  penned  many  years 
past,  and  (what  caimot  escape  your  apprehension)  with  no 
mtention  for  the  press,  or  the  least  desire  to  oblige  the  £uth 
of  any  man  to  its  asseitions.  But  what  hath  more  especially 
emboldened  my  pen  unto  you  at  present  is,  that  the  same 
piece,  contrived  in  my  private  study,  and  as  an  exercise  unto 
myself,  rather  than  exerdtation  £oar  any  other,  having  past 
from  my  hand  under  a  broken  and  imperfect  copy,  by  fre- 
quent transeriptuHi  it  still  run  forward  mto  corruption,  and 
after  the  addition  of  some  things,  omission  of  others,  and 
transposition  of  many^  without  my  assent  or  privacy  the 
liberty  of  these  times  committed  it  unto  the  press ;  whence 
it  issued  so  disguised,  the  author  without  distinction  could 
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not  acknowledge  it.  Having  thus  miscarried,  within  a  few 
weeks  I  shall,  God  willing,  deliver  unto  the  press  the  true 
and  intended  original  (whereof  in  the  mean  time  your  worthy 
self  may  command  a  view),  otherwise  whenever  that  copy 
shall  be  extant,  it  wiU  most  clearly  appear  how  far  the  text 
hath  been  mistaken,  and  all  observations,  glosses,  or  exerci- 
tations  thereon,  will  in  a  great  part  impugn  the  printer  or 
transcriber,  rather  than  the  author.  If,  after  that,  you  shall 
esteem  it  worth  your  vacant  hours  to  discourse  thereon,  you 
shall  but  take  that  liberty  which  I  assume  myself,  that  is, 
freely  to  abound  in  your  sense,  as  I  have  done  in  my  ovm. 
However  ye  shall  determine,  you  shaU  sufficiently  honour  me 
in  the  vouchsafe  of  your  refute,  and  I  oblige  the  whole  world 
in  the  occasion  of  your  pen. 

Tour  Servant, 
Norwich^  March  3,  1642,  T.  B. 


WoETHT  SiE, — Speedily  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  third  current,  I  sent  to  find  out  the  printer  that  Mr. 
Crook  (who  delivered  me  yours)  told  me  was  printing  some- 
thing under  my  name,  concerning  your  treatise  of  BeHgio 
Medici,  and  to  forbid  him  any  further  proceeding  therein ; 
but  my  servant  could  not  meet  vsrith  him ;  whereupon  I  have 
left  with  Mr.  Crook  a  note  to  that  purpose,  entreating  him 
to  deliver  it  to  the  printer.  I  verily  believe  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  information  given  you,  and  that  what  is 
printing  must  be  from  some  other  pen  than  mine  ;  for  such 
reflexions  as  I  made  upon  your  learned  and  ingenious  dis- 
course, are  so  far  from  meriting  the  press,  as  they  can  tempt 
no  body  to  a  serious  reading  of  them ;  they  were  notes 
hastily  set  down,  as  I  suddenly  ran  over  your  excellent 
piece,  which  is  of  so  weighty  subjects,  and  so  strongly 
penned,  as  requireth  much  time,  and  sharp  attention,  but  to 
comprehend  it ;  whereas  what  I  writ  was  the  employment 
but  of  one  sitting;  and  there  was  not  twenty-four  hours 
between  my  receiving  my  Lord  of  Dorset's  letter  that  occa- 
sioned what  I  said,  and  the  finishing  my  answer  to  him ; 
and  yet  part  of  that  time  was  taken  up  m  procuring  your 
book,  which  he  desired  me  to  read,  and  give  him  an  account 
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of;  for  till  then  I  was  so  imliappy  as  never  to  have  heard  of 
that  worthy  discourse.  If  that  letter  ever  come  to  your 
view,  you  will  see  the  high  value  I  set  upon  your  great 
parts :  and  if  it  should  be  thought  I  have  oeen  something 
too  bold  in  differing  from  yoiu^  sense,  I  hope  I  shall  easily 
obtain  pardon,  when  it  shall  be  considered,  that  his  lordship 
assigned  it  me  as  an  exercitation  to  oppose  in  it,  for  enter- 
tainment,  such  passages  as  I  might  judge  capable  thereof; 
wherein  what  liberty  I  took  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  private  letter,  and  to  my  not  knowing  (nor  my 
lord's)  the  person  whom  it  concerned. 

But,  sir,  now  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  that  know- 
ledge, I  dare  assure  you,  that  nothing  shall  ever  issue  from 
me,  but  savouring  of  all  honour,  esteem,  and  reverence, 
both  to  yourself,  and  that  worthy  production  of  yours.  If 
I  had  the  vanity  to  give  myself  reputation  bv  entering  the 
lists,  in  publick,  with  so  eminent  and  learned  a  man  as  you 
are,  yet  I  know  right  well  I  am  no  ways  able  to  do  it ;  it 
would  be  a  very  unequal  congress :  I  pretend  not  to  learn- 
ing :  those  slender  notions  I  have  are  but  disjointed  pieces 
I  have  by  chance  gleaned  up  here  and  there :  to  encounter 
such  a  sinewy  opposite,  or  make  animadversions  upon  so 
smart  a  piece  as  yours  is,  requireth  a  solid  stock  and  exer- 
cise in  school  learning.  My  superficial  besprinkling  wiU 
serve  only  f6r  a  private'  letter,  or  a  fiEuniliar  discourse  with 
lady-auditors.  With  longing  I  expect  the  coming  abroad 
of  the  true  copy  of  that  book,  whose  false  and  stolen  one 
hath  already  given  me  so  much  delight.  And  so,  assuring 
you  I  shall  deem  it  a  great  good  fortune  to  deserve  your 
&vour  and  friendship,  I  kiss  jour  hand,  and  rest, 

Tour  most  humble  Servant,  . 

Kekelh  Digby* 
'    WincheateT'JIousef 

March  20,  1642. 
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*'Migi»  Medici  was  more  Msnratcij  paliluked,  with  an  admoiotkm 
poefixed  'tatkotewhokBue  W'tikaU  ferumthi^baervatiom^^ 
corrupt  copy  ;  *  in  which  there  is  a  Bevere  censure^  not  upon  DmBT,  who 
was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  hut  upon  the  Observator  who  had 
usurped  his  name ;  nor  was  this  luvective  written  by  Db.  Beowbi; 
who  was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's  apology ;  but  by 
some  oflEksonsfiieDd  zeah>as  lor  hia  honour^  wztbout  his  consent."— J)r. 
Joh»9(m*4  Life  of  Sir  T.  Browne. 


To  guch  OS  have,  or  thidl  perutt  Ihe  Ohstrifatione  upon  a  former  corrupt 

oopf  of  thie  hook. 

TiiEiis  are  some  men  that  Folitiaii  speaks  o^  Ckii  qnam 
recta  manus,  tamfiUt  etfieiUs :  and  it  seems  the  aiLtlK>r  to 
the  Observations  upon  this  book  would  arrogate  as  much  to 
himself^  for  they  were,  by  his  own  confession,  but  the  con- 
ceptions of  one  night ;  a  hasty  birth ;  and  so  it  proves :  for 
what  is  really  controllable  he  generally  omitteth,  and  what 
is  false  upon  the  erronr  of  the  copy,  be  doth  not  always  take 
notice  of;  and  wherein  he  would  contradict,  he  mistaketh, 
or  traduceth  tbe  intention,  and  (besides  a  parenthesis  some- 
times upon  the  author)  only  meddleth  with  those  points 
from  whence  he  takes  an  hint  to  deliver  his  prepared  con- 
ceptions. But  the  gross  of  his  book  is  made  out  by  dis- 
courses collateral,  and  digressions  of  his  own,  not  at  all 
emergent  from  this  discourse ;  which  is  easily  perceptible 
unto  the  intelligent  reader.  Thus  much  I  thought  good  to 
let  thee  understand  without  the  author's  knowledge,,  who, 
slighting  the  refiite,  hath  inforcedly  published  (as  a  sufficient 
confutation)  his  own  book ;  and  in  this  I  shall  not  make  so 
bold  with,  him,  at  the  observator  hath  done  with  that  noble 
knight,  whose  name  he  hath  wrongfully  prefixed,  as  I  am 
informed,  to  slight  animadversions:  but  I  leave  him  to 
repentance,  and  thee  to  thy  satisfaction.     Farewell. 

Tours,  A.  B. 


TO  THE  READER. 


CsBTAiirLT  that  man  were  greedy  of  life,  who  shoiild 
desire  to  liye  when  all  the  worm  were  at  an  end ;  and  he 
muat  needs  be  rerj  inqiatienty  who  would  repine  at  death  in 
the  society  of  all  things  that  suffer  under  it.  Had  not 
ahoost  every  man  suffered  by  the  press,  or  were  not  the 
tyranny  thereof  become  uniyersal,  I  had  not  wanted  reason 
for  complaint :  but  in  times  wherein  I  have  lived  to  behold 
the  highest  perversion  of  that  excellent  invention,  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  defeuned,  the  honour  of  Parliament  depraved, 
the  writings  of  both  depravedly,  anticipatively,  counterfeitly, 
imprinted:  comphunts  may  seem  ridiculous  in  private  per- 
sons;  and  men  of  my  condition  majr  be  as  incapable  of 
afironts,  as  hopeless  of  their  reparations.  And  truly  had 
not  the  duty  I  owe  unto  the  importunity  of  friends,  and  the 
allegiance  I  must  ever  acknowledge  unto  truth,  prevailed 
with  me ;  the  inactivity  of  my  disposition  might  have  made 
these  Bufferings  continual,  and  time,  that  brings  other  things 
to  li^ht,  shomd  have  satisfied  me  in  the  remedy  of  its 
oblivion.  But,  because  things  evidently  false  iy*e  not  only 
printed,  but  many  things  of  truth  most  falsely  set  forth ;  in 
this  latter  I  could  not  but  think  myself  engaged :  for,  though 
we  have  no  power  to  redress  the  former,  yet  in  the  other  the 
reparation  being  within  ourselves,  I  have  at  present  repre- 
sented unto  the  worid  a  full  and  intended  copy  of  that  piece, 
which  was  most  imperfectly  and  surreptitiously  published 
before. 

This  I  confess,  about  seven  years  past,  with  some  others 
of  affinity  thereto,  for  my  private  exercise  and  satisfJEUstion,  I 
had  at  leisurable  hours  composed ;  which  being  communi- 
cated unto  one,  it  became  commom  unto  many,  and  was  by 
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transcription  saccessively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived  in  a 
most  depraved  copy  at  the  press.  He  that  shall  peruse  that 
work,  and  shall  take  notice  of  sundry  particulars  and  per- 
sonal expressions  therein,  will  easily  discern  the  intention 
was  not  publick :  and,  being  a  private  exercise  directed  to 
myself,  what  is  delivered  therein  was  rather  a  memorial  unto 
me,  than  an  example  or  rule  imto  any  other :  and  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  singularity  therein  correspondent  unto  the 
private  conceptions  of  any  man,  it  doth  not  advantage  them ; 
or  if  dissentaneous  thereunto,  it  no  way  overthrows  them. 
It  was  penned  in  such  a  place,  and  with  such  disadvantage, 
that  (I  protest),  from  the  first  setting  of  pen  unto  paper,  I 
had  not  the  assistance  of  any  good  book,  whereby  to  pro- 
mote mv  invention,  or  relieve  my  memorjr ;  and  therefore 
there  might  be  many  real  lapses  therein,  which  others  might 
take  notice  of,  and  more  than  I  suspected  myself.  It  was 
set  down  many  years  past,  and  was  the  sense  of  my  concep- 
tions at  that  time,  not  an  immutable  law  unto  my  advancing 
judgment  at  all  times ;  and  therefore  there  might  be  many 
things  therein  plausible  unto  my  passed  apprehension,  which 
are  not  agreeable  unto  my  present  self.  There  are  many 
things  delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  therein 
merely  tropical,  and  as  they  best  illustrate  my  intention ; 
and  therefore  also  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  in  a 
soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  (»lled  unto  the  rigid 
test  of  reason.  Lastly,  all  that  is  contained  therein  is  in 
submission  unto  maturer  discernments;  and,  as  I  have 
declared  [I],  shall^  no  further  father  them  than  the  best 
and  [most]  learned^  judgements  shall  authorize  them :  under 
favour  of  which  considerations,  I  have  made  its  secrecy 
publick,  and  committed  the  truth  thereof  to  every  ingenuous 
reader. 
^  Thomas  Bbowite. 

*  [/]  shcUl,  dsc,  .  .  .  [mo8t\  lea/med,  due]  Conjecturally  inserted,  and 
therefore  incloaed  within  brackets ; — ^a  distinction  which  will  be  care- 
fully observed  throughout  the  present  edition,  in  the  (very  few) 
instances  which  may  occur  of  the  slightest  deviation  from  preceding 
editions. — £d* 
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EoB  my  religion,  though  there  be  several  circumstances 
that  might  persuade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all, — as  the 
general  scandal  of  my  profession,^ — ^the  natural  course  of  my 
studies,^ — the  rndifferency  of  my  behaviour  and  discourse  in 
matters  of  religion  (neither  violently  defending  one,  nor 
with  that  common  ardour  and  contention  opposing  another), 
— ^yet,  in  despite  hereof,  I  dare  without  usurpation  assmne 
the  honourable  style  of  a  Christian.  Not  that  I  merely  owe 
this  title  to  the  font,  my  education,  or  the  cHme  wherein  I 
was  bom,  as  being  bred  up  either  to  confirm  those  principles 
my  parents  instilled  into  my  unwary  understanding,  or  by  a 
general  consent  proceed  in  the  religion  of  my  country ;  but 
that  having,  in  my  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment,  seen 
and  examined  all,  I  &id  myself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of 

^  9C(mdal  of  my  profesnon.]  Physicians  do  commonly  bear  ill  in  this 
behalf.  It  is  a  common  speech,  Ubi  trea  medici  duo  cUhei.  The  i-easons 
why  those  of  that  profession  (I  declare  myself  that  I  am  none, 
bat  causariim  actor  mediocris,  to  use  Horace  his  phrase)  may  be  thought 
to  deserve  that  censure,  the  author  rendereth,  §  19. — K, 

*  the  TtatiM'al  cownt  of  my  atudiea."]  The  vulgar  lay  not  the  impu- 
tation of  atheism  only  upon  physicians,  but  upon  philosophers  in 
general ;  who,  for  that  they  give  themselves  to  understand  the  opera- 
tions  of  nature,  calumniate  them,  as  though  they  rested  in  the  second 
causes,  without  any  respect  to  the  first.  Hereupon  it  was,  that  in  the 
tenth  age  Pope  Silvester  the  Second  passed  for  a  magician,  because  he 
understood  geometry  and  natural  philosophy.  Baron.  Annal.  990.  And 
Api:deius,  long  before  him,  laboured  of  the  same  suspicion,  upon  no  better 
ground.  He  was  accused,  and  made  a  learned  apology  for  himself ;  and 
in  that  hath  laid  down  what  the  ground  is  of  such  accusations.  'Apul,  in 
Apolog.  And  it  is  possible  that  those  that  look  upon  the  second  causes 
scattered,  may  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  &rther,  as  my  Lord  Bacon,  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  observeth  :  but  our  author  tells  us  there  is  a  true 
philosophy,  from  which  no  man  becomes  an  atheist,  §  48. — K, 
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grace,  and  the  law  of  mine  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other 
name  but  this :  neither  doth  herein  my  zeal  so  far  make  me 
forget  the  general  charity  I  owe  unto  humanity,  as  rather  to 
hate  than  pity  Turks,  Infidels,  and  (what  is  worse)  Jews ; 
rather  contenting  myself  to  enjoy  that  happy  style,  than 
maligning  those  who  refuse  so  glorious  a  title. 

Quousque  patiere,  bone  Jesu ! 

Judaei  te  semel,  ego  ssepius  crucifixi ; 
nii  in  Asia,  ego  in  Britania, 

Gallia,  Germania; 
Bone  Jesu,  miserere  mei,  et  Judssorom.' 

Sect.  n. — ^But,  because  the  name  of  a  Christian  is  beccune 
too  general  to  express  our  Mth, — there  being  a  geography 
of  religion^  as  well  as  lands,  and  every  dime  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  its  laws  and  limits,  but  circumscribed  by  its 
dodrines  and  rules  of  faith, — ^to  be  particular,  I  am  of  that 
reformed  new-cast  religion,  wherein  I  dislike  nothing  but 
the  name ;  of  the  same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apostles 
disseminated,  the  fathers  authorized,  and  the  martyrs  con- 
firmed ;  but,  by  the  sinister  ends  of  princes,  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  prelates,^  and  the  fatal  corruption  of  times 
so  decayed,  impaired,  and  £Ekllen  from  its  native  beauty,  that 
it  required  the  careful  and  charitable  hands  of  these  times 
to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  integrity.  Now,  the  acddental 
occasion  whereupon,  the  slender  means  whereby,  the  low 
and  abject  condition  of  the  person  by  whom,  so  good  a  work 
was  set  on  foot,«  wHch  in  our  adversaries  beget  contempt 

3  This  verse  is  inserted  from  ibe  Ml^.  L.  A  W,  2. — Bd, 

*  a  geography  of  reln/gion,']  That  is,  of  CfarifltiAn  refigioo,  ivthich 
you  may  see  described  in  Mr.  Brerewood's  inquiries. — JT. 

Pnesertim  in  Enropa  inter  Ohristianos ;  vide  nuper  AmstdodiiBi 
editnm  libellum,  cnjus  anctor  Bemhardns  Yarenius,  De  BivenUat,  Qtat. 
Religion.  In  A  sia  tamen  et  Africa  magna  etiam  religioniim  diversitas  est : 
et  id  non  sohim  inter  Ethnioos, — ^nt  sunt  Chinenses  ac  Japonensas, — 
(vide  Trigcmt,  De  Exped,  Ghntt,  apud  Gkin,  et  Bernk,  Farm,  in  Daerip- 
Hone  Regm  Japomas,) — sed  etiam  inter  Mahmnetsnos,  nt  addisdmnB  eat 
Iieone  Africano,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  25. — 3f, 

^  prdcOee.]  Both  the  snrreptitaous  editions  (of  1642),  with  the  MBS, 
W»  A  R.,  read,  prkS>yt&r8, — Ed, 

'  ^  90  good  a  ioorh  vhu  tet  on  foot]  This  is  graphioally  desoribed  hof 
Thuanns,  in  his  history :  bat,  beoanse  his  -words  are  too  large  wt 
this  purpose,  I  shall  give  it  yon  WHiiewhat  more  briefly,  aocoiding  to 
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and  Boom,  fill  me  witii  wonder,  and  are  the  voy  same 
obiectioiis  the  inBolent  pagans  fint  cast  at  Christ  and  his 

Sect.  in. — ^Yet  I  hsve  not  bo  ahaken  hands  with^  those 

&e  relation  of  the  author  of  the  hkiory  of  the  coimcil  of  Trent.  The 
Ofxsaaiaii  was  the  neceasity  of  Pope  JJeo  the  Tenth,  who  by  his  profusion 
had  so  exhausted  the  treasaxe  of  the  ohurch,  that  he  was  constoiined  to 
faaire  recourse  to  the  pubbshing  of  indulgences  to  raise  monies ;  some 
of  which  he  had  destined  to  hin  own  treasury,  and  otlMr  part  to  his 
allieSy  and  partioolariy  to  his  sister  he  gaye  all  the  naoney  ^lat  shonld 
be  raised  in  Saxony  ;  and  she^  that  she  might  make  the  best  profit  of 
the  donation,  commits  it  to  one  Aremboldns,  a  bishop^  to  appoint 
treasorers  for  these  indulgendes.  Now  the  custom  was,  that,  when- 
soe^wr  these  Indulgenoes  mm  sent  into  Saxony,  they  were  to  be 
dmilged  by  the  friars  Enmitei^  ef  wldoh  order  Luther  then  was :  but 
Aremboldus  his  agents  thought  wUh  themselves  that  the  fiiars  Eremites 
were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  trade  that,  if  the  business  shoidd 
he  left  to  them,  they  themselves  should  either  be  able  to  give  so  eood 
an  account  of  their  negotiation,  or  get  so  mu^  by  it,  as  they  might  do  in 
case  tiie  busaness  were  eommitiied  to  anotiier  order.  They  thereupon 
reoommended  it  to  (and  the  business  was  undertaken  by)  the  Dominican 
friars,  who  performed  it  so  ill,  that  Ihe  scandal  arising  both  from  thence^ 
and  from  the  ill  lives  of  ikoae  that  iret  them  at  work,  served  up  Lutiier 
to  write  against  the  abuses  of  these  indnlgeneies  :  Tiduch  was  all  he  did 
at  first ;  but  then,  not  long  after,  being  iirovoked  by  some  sermons  send 
small  discourses  that  had  been  published  against  what  he  had  written, 
he  rips  up  the  busiuess  from  the  beffinninff,  and  publishes  xcv  theses 
against  it  at  Wittenburg.  Against  these,  Tekel,  a  Dominican,  writes ; 
then  Iiu&er  adds  an  expikatiiQii  to  his.  Eddus  aad  PrieriiiSy  Bomiu' 
eaam,  thereapon  take  vp  the  oonteoveray  against  imn :  aad  now  lAther 
iMgins  to  be  hot ;  aad  because  hisadFersacieBooiiUlaotlbiiiid  the  auiitter 
of  indxdgenoes  upon  other  fbondatioas  than  ^e  Pope's  power  and  ia- 
MHhility,  that  begets  a  daqratation  batwszt  them  oonoeEBing  the  Bope's 
poww,  which  Lnmer  insists  upoiias  inferior  to  thai  of  ageBasalooattil ; 
and  ao  by  degrees  became  on  to  Impose  the  pi^ish  doctrines  of  remisBiMi 
of  aina,  penanoes,  asMl  pargatory ;  and  by  xeason  <of  CSardaBal  CSajetan^ 
imprndent  managament  of  the  oooineace  he  had  with  Isai,  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  rejected  tiie  whole  body  ef  popirii  dootriae.  So  that  by 
thia  we  may  see  what  wsi  the  aiMyental  ooeaaion  wherein,  the  aknder 
meaas  whereby,  and  the  abjeot  eondition  sf  the  pemon  by  whoaiy  the 
work  of  refonaatkai  of  religioB  waa  aet  oa  fi>ol — K. 

^  ikakai  kanda  with  ,  .  .  ,  aato  stand  m  diameter  amd  ewar^e  poimt 
wUk  Ifton.]    These  words  are  rsndered  by  Mr.  Megy  weather,  mmnet 

tuffamgo ita  mt  mdtm  tx  diamttro  npti^netd:    ^i^apein  he 

hath  too  modi  played  the  scholar,  and  showed  himsetf  to  be  moie 
ridyUU  in  foreign  aad  aaeieat  ovBtoms  than  in  the  vecnaoidar  pnctioe 
and  wage  of  the  laagaage  «f  his  ewa  oonntrr  :  lor  although  amongst 
fte  Lai  mill  preieaaionef  the  hand  «as  a  symbol  aad  siga  fli  peace  md 
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desperate  resolutions  who  liad  rather  venture  at  large  their 
decayed  bottom,  than  bring  her  in  to  be  new-trimmed  in 
the  dock, — ^who  had  rather  promiscuouslj  retain  all,  than 
abridge  any,  and  obstinately  be  what  they  are,  than  what 
they  naye  been, — as  to  stana  in  diameter  and  sword's  point 
with  them/  We  have  reformed  from  them,  not  against 
them:  for,  omitting  those  improperationsS  and  terms  of 
Bcurrility  betwixt  us,  which  only  difference  our  affections, 
and  not  our  cause,  there  is  between  us  one  common  name 
and  appellation,  one  faith  and  necessary  body  of  principles 
common  to  us  both ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  scrupulous  to 
converse  and  live  with  them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defect 
of  ours,  and  either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I  could 
never  perceive  any  rational  consequence  from  those  many 
texts  which  prohibit  the  children  of  Israel  to  pollute  them- 
selves with  the  temples  of  the  heathens;  we  being  all 
Christians,  and  not  divided  by  such  detested  impieties  as 
might  profane  our  prayers,  or  the  place  wherein  we  make 

oonoord; — as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  ''Manum  vero  protendere, 
pacem  peti  significabat,"  Qen,  Dier,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ult. ;  which  also  is  con- 
firmed by  Cicero,  Pro  D^otaro,  and  Csesar,  I>e  BeUo  OaUico,  lib.  ii  ; — 
and  was  used  in  their  first  meetings,  as  appears  by  the  phrase^ '' jungere 
liospitio  dextras,"  and  by  that  of  Virgil, 


"  Oremus  pacem,  et  dextras  tendamus  inermes. 


»r 


and  many  like  passages,  that  occur  in  the  poets,  to  which  I  believe  the 
translator  had  respect ;  yet,  in  modem  practice,  especially  with  us  in 
England,  that  ceremony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieus  as  in  the  first 
-congress  ;  and  so  the  author  meant  in  this  place,  by  saying  that  he  had 
not  shaken  hands  ;  that  is,  that  he  had  not  so  deserted  or  bid  £u«well 
to  the  Bomanists,  as  to  stimd  at  sword's  point  with  them ;  and  then  he 
gives  his  reasons  at  those  words,  ''for  omitting  those  improperations^ 
•Ac."  So  that,  instead  of  memet  adjimgo,  the  translator  should  have 
used  some  word  or  phrase  of  a  clean  contrary  signification.  And  instead 
of  ex  diametro  rqmgnent,  it  should  be  ex  diametro  repugnem, — K, 

H  semble  que  le  translateur  en  L^tin  n'a  pas  bien  compris  cette  &^n 
de  parler,  se  servant  au  lieu  de  cela,  miemei  adjimgo*  Shaken  hands  sert 
ordinairement  quand  on  prend  son  oong^  de  quelqu'un,  et  qu'on  dit 
adieu. — Fr,  Tr, 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  Keek's  quotation  from  Virgil  is 
inapplicable ;  he  might  more  properly  have  adduced  the  following 
passages  :—JSn.  1.  i.  408,  614  ;  vi.  697  ;  viii.  124,  164,  467.— Ed. 

^  im^operaHoTia.'}  From  invpropero,.  to  reproach,  to  taunt ;  see  in 
Pkmt.  Jlud,  3,  4.  MS.  Jt.  has  a  blank  in  place  of  the  word  ;  and  in 
MS.  L.  it  stands,  wvpropiwilwm,  MS,  W,  2  reads  improper  acU<ms, — Ed^ 
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them ;  or  that  a  resolved  conscience  may  not  adore  her 
Creator  anywhere,  especially  in  places  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  where,  if  their  devotions  offend  him,  mine  may  please 
him ;  if  theirs  profane  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.  Holy  water 
and  crucifix  (dangerous  to  the  common  people)  deceive  not 
my  judgment,  nor  abuse  my  devotion  at  all.  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, naturally  inclined  to  that  which  misguided  zeal  terms 
superstition:  my  common  conversation  I  do  acknowledge 
austere,  my  behaviour  full  of  rigour,  sometimes  not  without 
morosity ;  yet,  at  my  devotion  I  love  to  use  the  civility  of 
my  knee,  my  hat,  and  hand,  with  all  those  outward  and 
sensible  motions  which  may  express  or  promote  my  invisible 
devotion.  I  should  violate  my  own  arm  rather  than  a 
church  ;  nor  willingly  deface  the  name  of  saint  or  martyr.* 
At  the  sight  of  a  cross,  or  crucifix,  I  can  dispense  with  my 
hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  or  memory  of  my  Saviour. 
I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity,  the  fruitless  journeys  of 
pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condition  of  friars  ;  for, 
though  misplaced  in  circumstances,  there  is  something  in  it 
of  devotion.  I  could  never  hear  the  Ave-Mary  bell* 
without  an  elevation,^  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  because 
they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err  in  all, — that 
is,  in  silence  and  dumb  contempt.  Whilst,  therefore,  they 
directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  G-od; 
and  rectified  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  ordering 
mine  own.  At  a  solemn  processipn  I  have  wept  abun- 
dantly, while  my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  preju- 

*  A  church-bell,  that  tolls  every  day  at  six  and  twelve  of  the  clock  ; 
at  the  hearing  whereof  every  one,  in  what  place  soever,  either  of  house 
or  street,  betakes  himself  to  his  prayer,  which  is  commonly  directed  to 
the  Virgin.* 

^  /  should  violate  my  ovm  arm  rather  thoM  a  church  ;  nor  toiUingly,  d;cJ] 
The  two  editions  of  1642  and  MSS.  W,  d:  R,  have  this  sentence  thus  : 
I  should  cut  off  my  arm,  rather  than  violate  a  diurch  window,  than 
de&ce  or  demolisb  the  memory  of  a  saint  or  martyr." — Ed, 

*  elevation.]  Occasion,  in  the  edition  of  1642  and  MSS,  W.  R, ;  oraison 
in  MS,Z,—Ed. 


*  Cette  coustume  n'est  pas  seulement  en  usage  panni  les  pt4>iste8, 
mais  ausai  parmi  les  Luth^riens  ;  mais  cexa-cy  ne  font  pas  leurs  pri^res 
en  lliomieur  de  Marie. — Fr,  Tr, 

VOL.  IT.  T 
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dice,  have  fallen  into  an  excess  of  scorn  and  laHigbter. 
T.here  are,  questionless,  both  in  Grreek,  Eom§n,  and  African 
churches,  solemnities  and  ceremonies,  whereof  the  wiser 
zeals  do  make  a  Christian  use ;  and  which  stand  condemned 
by  us,  not  as  evil  in  themselves,  but  as  allurements  and 
baits  of  superstition  to  those  vulgar  heads  that  look  asquint 
on  the  fjEu^e  of  truth,  and  those  unstable  judgments  that 
cannot  consist  in  the  narrow  point  and  centre  of  virtue 
without  a  reel  or  stagger  to  the  circumference. 

Sect.  it. — As  there  were  many  reformers,  so  likewise 
many  reformations ;  every  country  proceeding  in  a  particular 
way  and  method,  according  as  their  national  interest,  together 
with  their  constitution  and  clime,  inclined  them :  some 
angrily  and  with  extremity  ;2  others  calmly  and  with  medio- 
crity, not  rending,  but  easily  dividing,  the  community,  and 
leaving  an  honest  possibility  of  a  reconciliation; — ^which, 
thojagh  peaceable  spirits  do  desire,  and  may  conceive  that 
revolution  of  time  and  the  mercies  of  God  may  effect,  yet 
that  judgment  that  shall  consider  the  present  antipathies 
between  the  two  extremes, — their  contrarieties  in  condition, 
affection,  and  opinion,'* — may,  with  the  same  hopes,  expect 
a  union  in  the  poles  of  heaven. 

Sect.  v. — But,  to  difference  myself  nearer,  and  draw  into 
a  lesser  circle;  there  is  no  church  whose  every  part  so 
squares  unto  my  conscience,  whose  articles,  constitutions, 
and  customs,  seem  so  consonant  unto  reason,  and,  as  it  were, 
framed  to  my  particular  devotion,  as  this  whereof  I  hold  my 
belief — the  church  of  England ;  to  whose  faith  I  am  a  sworn 
subject,  and  therefore,  in  a  double  obligation,  subscribe  unto 
her  articles,  and  endeavour  to  observe  her  constitutions  :^ 
whatsoever  is  beyond,  as  points  indifferent,  I  observe,  according 
to  the  rules  of  my  private  reason,  or  the  humour  and  fashion 
of  my  devotion;    neither    believing  this  because   Luther 

*  wUh  their  constUution  cmd  clime,  <&c.]  The  Lansdowne  MS.  reads, 
**  with  their  constitution  and  temper,  inclined  them  :  some  with  extre- 
mity and  fury,  &c." — Ed. 

*  opvniorif — ]  In  the  Lansdowne  MS,  the  paragraph  is  thus  con- 
clndeid  :  **  — and  will  not  easily  despair  of  so  Lappy  an  effect,  may  as 
easily  conceive  an  imion  with  tiie  poles  in  heaven." — Ed. 

*  constittUions.']  The  surreptitious  editions  and  the  MSS.  W.  R.  A  L. 
insert  here  the  following  clause : — :"  no  man  shall  reach  my  fiuth  unto 
another  article,  or  command  my  obedience  to  a  canon  more." — Ed, 
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affirmed  it,  nor  disapproving*  that  because  Calvin  hath  dis- 
avouched  it.  I  condemn  not  all  things  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  nor  approve  all  in  the  synod  of  Dort.  In  brief,  where 
the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  church  is  my  text ;  where  that 
speaks,  'tis  but  my  comment ;  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both,  I  borrow  not  the  rules  of  my  religion  from  Borne  or 
Geneva,  but  from  the  dictates  of  my  own  reason.  It  is  an 
unjust  scandal  of  our  adversaries,  and  a  gross  error  in  our- 
selves, to  compute  the  nativity  of  our  religion  from  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  who,  though  he  rejected  the  Pope,  refused  not 
the  faith  of  Bome,^  and  effected  no  more  than  what  his  own 
predecessors  desired  and  essayed  in  ages  past,^  and  it  was 
conceived  the  state  of  Venice  would  have  attempted  in  our 
days.^    It  is  as  uncharitable  a  point  in  us  to  fall  upon  those 

*  disapproving.']  Thas  in  MS.  R. :  MS.  L.  has,  disaUomng :  MS,  W. 
and  all  the  editions  read,  disprovimg ;  but,  without  doubt,  incor- 
rectly.— Ed. 

*  fohOf  though  he  r^ected  the  Pope,  refused  not  the  faith  of  JRome.]  So 
much  Buchanan,  in  his  own  life,  written  by  himself,  testifieth  ;  who, 
speaking  of  his  coming  into  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  that  king's 
time  saith,  **  sed  ibi  turn  omnia  adeo  erant  incerta,  ut  eodem  die  ac 
eodem  igne  (very  strange !)  utriusque  &ctionis  homines  cremarentur, 
Henrico  yiii.  jam  seniore  suae  magis  securitati  quam  religionis  puritatl 
intento.''  Opera  Omnia,  cur.  Rvddimawno.  £din.  1715,  p.  3.  And, 
for  confirmation  of  this  assertion  of  the  author,  vide  Stat.  81  Hen.  YIII. 
cap.  xiv. — K. 

See  also  HiMne,  History  of  England,  chap.  81,  anno  1534. — Lingard, 
Hist,  of  England,  Hen.  VIII.  chap.  3.  1531,  May  4. — Ibid.  chap.  iv. 
§  3. — Heivry,  Hist,  of  Ohreat  Britain,  vol.  xii.  p.  71. 

Instead  of  refused,  the  Editions  of  1642  read,  confuted. — Ed. 

7  and  tffected  no  more  than  what  his  own  predecessors,  <£;c.]  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  illustrate  this  allusion  by  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  long  and  repeated  struggles  maintained  against  papal  tyranny  by 
many  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom  before  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  espe- 
cially by  William  Bufus,  and  Henry  I.  k  II.  against  Anselm  and 
Becket,  and  John  against  Pope  Innocent  III.  But  these  contests  ever 
ended  in  the  advancement  of  the  claims  and  power  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  king  and  government.  Nor  will  this  result  surprise 
us,  if  we  consider  the  direct  tendency  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place,  to  produce,  by  the  alternate  appeals  of  all  parties  to  the  Pope, 
the  extension  of  his  power  ;  and  if  we  estimate,  still  further,  the  im- 
mense effect  which  papal  fiilminations  must  have  produced  on  a  mass 
of  population  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition.  On  this 
subject  see  the  graphical  description  of  Hume :  History  of  England, 
chap.  12,  anno  1207.— Ed. 

*  and  it  was  conceived  the  state  of.  Venice  wotdd  have  attempted  in  our 

t2 
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popular  scurrilities  and  opprobrious  scoffs  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kome,  to  whom,  as  a  temporal  prince,  we  owe  the  duty  of 
good  language.  I  confess  there  is  a  cause  of  passion  between 

days.]  This  ezpectatdon  was  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  the  Filth,  who^ 
by  exoommunicating  that  republic,  gave  oocasion  to  the  senate  to  banish 
aU  such  of  the  clergy  as  would  not,  by  reason  of  the  pope's  command, 
administer  the  sacraments  ;  and  upon  that  account  the  Jesuits  were 
cast  out,  and  never  since  received  into  that  state. — JT. 

The  assertion  in  this  note,  that  "  the  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Venice,  have  never  again  been  tolerated  there,"  was  made  by  the 
Annotator,  in  whose  time  it  was  true  ;  and  I  have  been  recently  assured 
by  a  member  of  that  Society  (through  the  medium  of  a' frigid),  that  it 
is  still  true.  I  find,  however,  that  the  statement  is  no  longer  strictly 
correct.  The  Jesi^ts,  though  under  considerable  i-estrictions,  did  obtain 
readmission  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  in  1657, — by  the  influence 
of  Pope  Alexander  YII.  and  in  consideration  of  assistance  rendered  by 
that  pontiff,  to  the  Venetians,  in  permission  to  levy  taxes  on  their  clergy, 
and  in  a  donation,  to  the  republic  and  the  fiimily  of  Ghigi,  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  subscribed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves. — See  Racine  Ahrigi 
de  VHistoire  EccUsiastique,  p.  40,  HwUnre  G4n6ral  de  la  naisscmce  et  da 
progr^  de  la  CompagnU  de  JesuSf  4  vols.  12mp.  1761,  t.  i.  p.  409 — 412. 
Dam,  Histoire  de  VenUe,  t.  iv.  670 — 672. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  account  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  that  the  government  or  people  of  Venice  had  ever  any  serious 
intention  of  changing  their  religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  always  been  distinguished  as  the  most  zealous  catholics  of  Italy, 
and  consequently  the  most  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  either  Calvin  or 
Luther.  But  it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  their  government 
(the  most  despotic,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed  under  the  name  of  a 
republic),  to  suffer  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  in  the 
administration  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  disposal  of  offices,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.  "  Pour  6tre  parfaitement  assur^  centre  les  envahisse- 
mens  de  la  puissance  eccl^iastique,  Venise  commen^a  par  lui  dter  toute 
pr^texte  d'intervenir  dans  les  affures  de  I'^tat ;  elle  resta  invariablement 
fidble  au  dogme.  Jamais  aucune  des  opinions  nouvelles  n'y  prit  la  moin- 
dre  favour;  jamais  aucun  h^r^iarque  ne  sortit  de  Venise."  Daru, 
Traduction  d^Uno  JHscorso  Aristocraiico  80pra  U  Oovemo  de*  Signori  Ve- 
nezUxm,  And  we  find  that,  as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in 
1202,  the  Venetians  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  threats  of  excom- 
munication ;  when,  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  conducted  by  the  Doge  Dan- 
dolo  in  person,  at  ninety-four  years  of  age,  the  pope  declared  the  whole 
army  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the  holy  church,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  enterprise.  This  threat  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  the  French,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition,  were 
obliged  to  purchase  absolution  of  his  hoUness  at  a  very  dear  and  morti- 
fying rate  ;  namely,  the  restoration  of  all  the  booty  they  had  obtained 
at  the  pillage  of  Zara.  Bandolo,  instead  of  soliciting  an  accommoda- 
tion, persisted  that  the  court  of  Berne  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
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us  :  by  his  sentence  I  stand  excommunicated ;  heretic  is  the 
best  language  he  affords  me  :  yet  can  no  ear  witness  I  ever 

measures  of  the   republic;   and  was  supported  unanimously  in  his 
opinion  by  the  senate,  council,  and  citizens  at  large. 

At  the  period  when  the  Jesuits  had  insinuated  themselves  into  almost 
all  the  courts  and  governments  of  Europe,  and,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, influenced  their  decisions,  Venice,  fidthful  to  its  principle  of 
excluding  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  interference,  expelled  them  from 
its'  territory.  This  happened  upon  discovering  a  plan  which  the  society 
had  formed  to  influence  the  gondoliers  attached  to  persons  of  conse- 
quence in  the  state,  and  by  their  assistance  to  obtain,  through  indivi- 
duals, the  secrets  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  them 
to  the  councils  of  the  Vatican,  in  aid  of  the  views  of  Paul  V.  then  pope, 
whose  ideas  of  supremacy  amounted  to  governing,  universally,  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  concerns  of  Christian  princes.  Exas- 
perated in  no  small  degree  by  this  severity  towaixis  his  zealous  agents, 
and  shocked  at  the  want  of  respect  to  the  papal  dominion  plainly 
evinced  on  several  other  occasions,  Paul  directed  his  nuncio  to  make  a 
severe  remonstrance  to  the  Venetian  government,  and  to  delare  that 
''he  (the  holy  &.ther)  would  be  happy  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  his  jurisdiction."  This  declaration  was  followed  up  by  a  most 
peremptory  bull,  dated  April  .17,  1606  ;  in  which  his  holiness  set  forth 
that,  if  the  republic  should  not  make  a  proper  submission  in  the  coui'se 
of  twenty-seven  days,  it  should  receive  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Copies  of  this  bull  were  posted  up  by  order  of  the  nuncio  in  all  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  instantly  torn  down  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment. Besentment  filled  the  breasts  of  every  class  of  citizens  against 
the  court  of  Borne  ;  offers  of  men  and  money  were  poured  daily  into 
the  senate,  to  resist  thes^  arbitrary  proceedings ;  and  even  the  clergy, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  secret  agents  and  the  increasing  efforts  of 
the  nuncio,  disregarded  the  papal  authority,  and  continued  to  say  mass 
in  the  churches  as  before.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard 
offered  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  towards  the  general  defence  ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  .most  unequivocal  spirit  was  manifested  by  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  except  the  immediate  agents  of  Bome,  to  support  the 
independence  of  their  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  nuncio 
had  recourse  to  entreaty  ;  and  he  conjured  the  senate  to  offer  some 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  holy  &ther,  to  avert  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  :  but  the  doge,  in  the  following  reply,  as 
cited  by  Daru,  left  no  alternative  but  an  immediate  rupture  with  the 
holy  see.  "L'Europe,"  said  he,  ''ne  pourra  que  d^sapprouver  la 
rigueur  que  le  pape  veut  employer  centre  un  peuple  qui  a  toujours 
montr^  tant  de  z^le  pour  la  r61igion,  et  tant  de  d^vouement  au  saint 
fid^ge.  Vous  conseillez  la  paix ;  mais  c'est  It  ceux  qui  la  troublent  que 
vous  devez  offrir  vos  conseils.  Vous  nous  exhortez  h  ne  pas  nous  ex- 
poser  k  de  plus  grandes  dangers.  11  en  est  un.tr^-grand,  que  le  pape 
aurait  a  craindre,  si  la  r^pubhque,  moiiis  fidMe  k  ses  principes,  n'^ou- 
tait  que  son  juste  ressentiment ;  ce  serait,  qu^eUe  se  separdt  eUe-mSme  de 
VobSissance  du  saint  n^ge,  d  VimitaUon  de  tant  de  peuples  qui  en  ont  dvMk4 
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returned  to  him  the  name  of  antichrist,  man  of  sin,  or  whore 
of  Babylon.  It  is  the  method  of  charity  to  suffer  without 
reaction:  those  usual  satires  and  invectiyes  of  the  pulpit 
may  perchance  produce  a  good  effect  on  the  vulgar,  whose 
ears  are  opener  to  rhetoric  than  logic ;  yet  do  .they,  in  no 
wise,  confirm  the  faith  of  wiser  believers,  who  know  that  a 
good  cause  needa  not  be  patroned  by  passion,  but  can  sus- 
tain itself  upon  a  temperate  dispute. 

Sect.  vi. — I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  npon 
the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment 
for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which,  perhaps,  with- 
in  a  few  days,  I  should  dissent  myself.*  I  have  no  genius 
to  disputes  in  religion :  and  have  often  thought  it  wisdom 
to  decline  them,  especially  upon  a  disadvantage,  or  when  the 
cause  of  truth  might  suffer  in  the  weakness  of  my  patronage. 
I  Where  we  desire  to  be  informed,  'tis  good  to  contest  with 

recemmeni  VexenvpU.  Faites  sentir  ce  danger  au  saint-p^re  ;  engagez-le 
k  ^couter  dps  conseils  plus  pacifiques.  Mon  ftge  et  mon  experience 
m'autorisent  k  voiis  parler  ainsi." — After  this  formal  answer,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  was  recalled  from  Rome^  and  the  nuncio  received  orders 
to  quit  Venice.  The  most  violent  manifestoes  were  published  on  each 
side  of  the  question  :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  courts  of  Europe  were, 
either  voluntarily  or  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  involved  in  the  dilute ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year  (1607) 
that  an  accommodation  was  effected,  through  the  mediation  of  the  court 
of  France,  which  for  a  time  covered  the  embers  of  animosity,  without 
entirely  extinguishing  them.  No  rejoicings,  however,  took  place  on 
the  occasion.  Every  application  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  was 
peremptorily  refused  ;  and  in  Venice  they  have  never  again  been  tole- 
rated. It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  Paul  V.  when  only  a  cardinal,  once  being 
in  conversation  with  Leonard  Donate,  at  that  time  ambassador  of  Venice 
at  the  court  of  Kome,  declared  that,  if  he  were  pope,  and  the  republic 
should  give  'him  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  he  would  not  lose  his  time  in 
manifestoes  and  n^otiations,  but  would  immediately  issue  his  interdict 
against  it.  "  And  I,"  returned  Donate,  "  if  I  were  doge,  would  despise 
your  anathemas. ''  Each  of  them  had  his  determination  put  to  the 
proof,  by  the  events  which  took  place. — Ed. 

*<yrbe  angry  with  his  jvdgiTient,  djc.^  I  cannot  think  but>  in  this 
expression,  the  author  had  respect  to  that  of  that  excellent  French 
writer.  Monsieur  Montaigne,  in  whom  I  often  trace  him.  ''  Combien 
diversement  jugeons-nous  de.  choses  ?  Combien  de  fois  changeons-nous 
nos  fBtntasies  ?  Ce  que  je  tiens  aujourd'hui,  et  ce  que  je  crois,  je  le  tiens 
et  le  crois  de  toute  ma  croyance,  mais  ne  m'est-il  pas  advenu,  non  une 
fois,  mais  cent,  mais  mille,  et  tons  les  jours,  d'avoir  embrass^  quelque 
autre  chose  T'  Montaigne,  Eaaaia,  liv.  ii.  chap.  12. — K.  See  note  6^ 
p.  10.— ^cZ. 
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men  above  ourselves ;  but,  to  confirm  and  establish  our  [ 
opinions,  tis  best  to  argue ^  with  judgments  below  our  own, 
that  the  frequent  spoils  and  victories  over  their  reasons  may 
settle  in  ourselves  an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our 
own.  Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  nor  fit 
to  take  up  the  gaimtlet  in  the  cause  of  verity ;  many,  from 
the  ignorance  of  these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal 
unto  truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error^  and 
remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies  of  truth.  A  man  may 
be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be 
forced  to  surrender ;  'tis  therefore  far  better  to  enjoy  her  with 
peace  than  to  hazard  her  on  a  battle.  If,  therefore,  there 
rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do  forget  them,  or  at  least 
defer  them,  till  my  better  settled  judgment  and  more  manly 
reason  be  able  to  resolve  them ;  for  I  perceive  every  man's 
own  reason  is  his  best  (Edipus,  and  will  upon  a  reasonable 
truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds  wherewith  the  subtle- 
ties of  error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tender 
judgments.  In  philosophy,  where  truth  seems  doublefaced, 
there  is  no  man  more  paradoxical  than  myself:  but  in 
divinity  I  love  to  keep  the  road ;  and,  though  not  in  an  im- 
plicit, yet  an  humble  faith,  follow  the  great  wheel  of  the 
church,  by  which  I  move ;  not  reserving  any  proper  poles, 
or  motion  from  the  epicycle  of  my  own  brain.  By  this 
means  I  leave^  no  gap  for  heresy,  schisms,  or  errors,  of  which 
at  present,  I  hope  I  shall  not  injure  truth  to  say,^  I  have  no 
taint  or  tincture.  I  must  confess  my  greener  studies  have 
been  polluted  with  two  or  three ;  not  any  begotten  in  the 
latter  centuries,  but  old  and  obsolete,  such  as  could  never 
have  been  revived  but  by  such  extravagant  and  irregular 
heads  as  mine.*    For,  indeed,  heresies  perish  not  with  their 

'  argue.]  Thus,  MSS,  W.  R,  <fe  L,  The  two  Edta.  of  1642  read, 
a/gree. — Ed, 

*  mcmy,  from  the  ignorance  of  these  nutoeims,  <fec.]  MS,  L.  gives  the 
following  reading  of  this  clause : — "  many,  out  of  zeal  unto  truth, 
more  conscious  of  their  desires  than  abilities,  have  too  rashly  charged 
the  troope  of  errour." — Ed, 

3  Uane,]  Thus  all  the  MS8,  and  Edt»,  1642,  1643,  1645,  and  1686  :— 
those  of  1659,  1672,  1678,  1682,  and  1736,  read,  have,— -Ed. 

^  of  which  ai  premU,  t&c]  Edts,  1642  and  the  MSS.  except  if /S.  W.  2, 
read,  "  of  which  at  present  I  shall  injure  truth  to  say,  &c." 

^  mdne.]    The  remaining  part  of  this  section  is  not  in  MS,  L. — Ed, 
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authors ;  but,  like  the  river  Arethusa,  though  they  lose  their 
currents  in  one  place,  they  rise  up  again  in  another.^     One 

•  heresies  perish  not  with  their  authors ;  6m<,  like  the  river  Arethusa,  <fcc.] 
Who  would  not  think  that  this  expression  were  taken  from  M.  Mon- 
taigne, nl.  2.  des  Ess.  cap.  12,  where  he  hath  these  words,  "Nature 
enserre  dans  les  termes  de  son  progrbs  ordinaire,  comme  toutes  autres 
choses,  aussi  les  cr^ances,  les  jugements  et  opinions  des  hommes  ;  elles 
ont  leur  revolutions  ;"  and  that  Montaigne  took  his  from  Tully  :  "  Non 
enim  hominum  interitu  sententiffi  quoque  occidunt."  TuU,  De  Nat. 
Deorwm,,  lib.  i.  c..5. — K. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  Mr.  Keek's  opinion ;  and  on 
the  very  best  grounds : — we  have  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  authority  for 
asserting  that  his  opinions,  however  similar  to  those  of  the  celebrated 
French  essayist,  were  not  borrowed  from  his  writings.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  papers  of  our  author,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  the  following  passage,  in  his  own  handwriting.  "  Some  con- 
ceits and  expressions  are  conmion  unto  divers  authors  of  different 
countries  and  ages ;  and  that  not  by  imitation,  but  coincidence,  and 
cdncurrence  of  imagination,  &>ncy,  and  invention,  upon  harmony  and 
production.  Divers  plants  have  been  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  some 
one  country  ;  yet,  upon  better  discovery,  the  same  have  been  found  in 
distant  regions,  and  under  all  community  of  parts.  Scaliger  observes 
how  an  I^ian  poet  fell  upon  the  same  verse  with  another ;  and  that 
one  who  had  never  read  Martial  fell  upon  a  verse  in  him.  Thus  it  is 
less  strange  that  Homer  should  Hebraize,  and  that  many  sentences  in 
human  authors  should  seem  to  have  their  original  in  Scripture.  In  a 
piece  of  mine,  published  long  ago,  the  learned  annotator  hath  paralleled 
many  passages  with  others  in  Montaigne's  Essays;  whereas,  to  deal 
clearly,  when  I  penned  that  piece  I  had  never  read  these  leaves  in  that 
author,  and  scarce  any  more  ever  since." — Ed. 

Of  the  river  Arethusa^  thus  Seneca :  ''  Yidebis  celebratissimum  car- 
minibus  fontem  Arethusam  nitidissimi  ac  perlucidi  ad  imum  stagni, 
gelidissimas  aquas  profundentem :  siVe  illas  ibi  primum  nascentes  in- 
venit,  sive  immersum  terris  flumen  integrum  subter  tot  maria,  et  a 
confusione  pejoris  undse  servatum,  reddidit."  Senec.  De  Consolat.  ad 
Martiamf  cap.  17. — K. 

The  annotator  might,  more  aptly  for  the  illustration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  allusion,  have  quoted  Seneca,  Natv/ral  Qaest.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 
See  also  Strdbo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  §  4.  Swinborne,  in  his  Tramls  in  the 
Two  Sicilies,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  deacribes  the  situation  of  the  fountain 
Arethusa ;  but  remarks  that  "rubbish  chokes  up  its  wholesome  sources ; 
the  waves  have  found  a  passage  through  the  rocks,  which  repeated 
earthquakes  have  split ;  and  not  a  fish  is  to  be  seen  in  it.  Sometimes, 
after  an  earthquake,  it  has  been  left  dry,  and,  at  other  times,  the  whole 
mass  of  its  waters  has  been  tainted  with  subterraneous  effluvia.  Its 
fountain-head  probably  lies  among  the  neighbouring  hills.  Not  Are- 
thusa alone,  but  all  the  surrounding  objects,  imprint  a  melancholy  sen- 
sation on  the  mind,  while  it  draws  a  comparison  between  the  present 
humble  state  of  things  and  their  once  flourishing  condition." — Ed, 
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general  eouncfl  is  not  able  to  extirpate  one  single  heresy: 
it  may  be  cancelled  for  the  present ;  but  revolution  of  time, 
and  the  like  aspects  from  heaven,  will  restore  it,  when  it 
will  flourish  till  it  be  condemned  again.  Por,  as  though 
there  were  a  metempsychosis,  and  the  soul  of  one  man  passed 
into  another,  opinions  do  find,  after  certaia  revolutions,  men 
and  minds  like  those  that  first  begat  them.  To  see  ourselves 
again,  we  need  not  look  for  Plato's  year  :*  every  man  is  not 
only  himself;  there  have  been  many  Diogeneses,  and  as 
many  Timons,  though  but  few  of  that  name ;  men  are  Hved 
over  again ;  the  world  is  now  as  it  was  in  ages  past ;  there 
was  none  then,  but  there  hath  been  some  one  since,  that 
parallels  him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  his  revived  self. 

Sect.  vii. — ^Now,  the  first  of  mine  was  that  of  the 
Arabians; 7  that  the  souls  of  men  perished  with  their 
bodies,  but  should  yet  be  raised  again  at  the  last  day: 
not  that  I  did  absolutely  conceive  a  mortality  of  the  soul, 
but,  if  that  were  (which  faith,  not  philosophy,  hath  yet 
thoroughly  disproved),  and  that  both  entered  the  grave 
together,  yet  I  held  the  same  conceit  thereof  that  we  all  do 

*  A  revolution  of  certain  thousand  years,  when  all  things  should 
return  unto  their  former  estate,  and  he  be  teaching  again  in  his  school, 
as  when  he  delivered  this  opinion. 

^  NoWf  the  f.nt  of  mine  was  thai  of  the  Arabians.']  For  this  heresy, 
the  author  here  showeth  what  it  was  ;  they  are  called  Arabians  from 
the  place  where  it  was  fostered,  and  because  the  heresiarch  was  not 
known.  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Nicephorus,  do  all  write  of  it. 
The  reason  of  this  heresy  was  so  specious,  that  it  drew  Pope  John  XXII. 
to  be  of  the  same  persuasion. — K, 

*'Itwas  not  only  in.  the  point  now  mentioned,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  suffered,^  at  this  time,  from  the  erroneous  fencies  of  wrong- 
headed  doctors.  For  there  sprang  up  now,  in  Arabia,  a  certain  sort  of 
minute  philosophers,  the  disciples  of  a  master  whose  obscurity  has  con- 
cealed him  from  the  knowledge  of  after^es,  who  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  believed  that  it  perished  with  the  body ;  but  maintained^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  to  be  recalled  to  life  with  the  body,  by  the 
power  of  God.  The  philosophers,  who  held  this  opinion,  were  (»lled 
Arabians,  from  their  countiy.  Origen  was  called  fr^  Egypt,  to  make 
head  against  this  rising  sect ;  and  disputed  against  them,  in  a  full  council, 
with  such  remarkable  success,  that  they  abandoned  their  erroneous 
sentiments,  and  returned  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church." 
Mosheimf  JSccl,  Hist,  toI.  i.  ch.  5.  §  16.  p.  807.  Such  is  the  brief  account 
which  Mosheim  gives  of  this  heresy.  For  the  account  of  its  adoption 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  see  Bower^s  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  vi.  p. 
441.— JW. 
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of  the  body,  that  it  should  rise  again.  Surely  it  is  but  the 
merits  of  our  unworthy  natures,  if  we  sleep  in  darkness 
until  the  last  alarm.  A  serious  reflex  upon  my  own  un- 
worthiness  did  make  me  backward  from  challenging  this 
prerogative  of  my  soul :  so  that  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour 
at  the  last,  I  could  with  patience  be  nothing  almost  unto 
eternity.  The  second  was  that  of  Origen;*  that  Gtod 
would  not  persist  in  his  vengeance  for  ever,  but,  after  a 
definite  time  of  his  wrath,  would  release  the  damned  souls 
from  torture ;  which  error  I  fell  into  upon  a  serious  con- 
templation of  the  great  attribute  of  God,  his  mercy ;  and 
did  a  little  cherish  it  in  myself,  because  I  found  therein  no 
malice,  and  a  ready  weight  to  sway  me  from  the  other 
extreme  of  despair,  whereunto  melancholy  and  contem- 
plative natures  are  too  easily  disposed.  A  third  there  is, 
which  I  did  never  positively  maintain  or  practise,  but  have 
often  wished  it  had  been  consonant  to  truth,  and  not 
offensive  to  my  religion ;®  and  that  is,  the  prayer  for  the 
dead;^  whereunto  I  was  inclined  from  some  charitable  in- 
ducements, whereby  I  could^  scarce  contain  my  prayers  for 
a  friend  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  behold  his  corpse  without 
an  orison  for  his  soul.     'Twas  a  good  way,  methought,  to  be 

®  The  second  was  that  of  Origen.]  Besides  Saint  Augustine,  Epi- 
phanius  and  Saint  Hierom  relate  that  Origen  held. that,  not  only  the 
souls  of  men,  but  the  devils  themselves,  should  be  discharged  irom  tor- 
tures after  a  certain  time  :  but  Genebrard  endeavours  to  clear  him  of 
this.    Vide  Goqucewnif  in  Aug.  De  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  xxi.  c.  17. — K. 

For  Origm^  the  Editions  of  1642  read,  the  Chiliast;  MSS.  W.,  W.  2, 
A  L.  read,  the  ChUiastS;  and  MS.  L.  the  Origenists  aatd  Chiliasts. — Ed. 

^  and  not  offensive  to  my  religion.']  This  clause  is  in  MSS.  W.  A 
W.  2,  but  not  in  MS.  R.—Ed. 

'  prayer  for  the  dead.]  The  Be  Profimdis  of  the  Roman  church.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  evidently  inclined  to  our  author's  sentiments  on  this  head, 
and  remarks  that  the  prayer  for  the  dead  is  proper,  if  it  be  once  esta- 
blished that  there  are  souIb  in  purgatory.  When  we  read  the  remarkable 
prayer  of  Johnson  for  his  deceased  wife,  recorded  by  Boswell,  vol.  i. 
p.  214,  and  some '  passages  in  the  Commonplace-Book  of  the  same 
author,  we  may  readily  believe  that  he  had  often  in  view  the  opinions 
of  Browne,  as  well  as  his  stylo. — Ed. 

'  f'r<ym  son/ie  charitable  indtteements,  whereby  I  could.]  Instead  of  this 
clause  I  find  the  following,  in  the  EdU.  1^42  and  MSS.  W.  L.  A  R.  ; 
viz.  ''  by  iin  excess  of  charity,  whereby  I  thought  the  number  of  the 
living  too  small  an  object  of  devotion,  I  could'' — ^with  only  this  variation  ; 
that  MSS.  L.  &  Jt.  read  for  my  devotion, — Ed, 
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remembered  by  posterity,  and  far  more  noble  than  a  history. 
These  opinions  I  never  maintained  with  pertinacity,  or  en- 
deavoured to  inveigle  any  man's  belief  unto  mine,  nor  so 
much  as  ever  revealed,^  or  disputed  them  with  my  dearest 
friends ;  by  which  meaus  I  neither  propagated  ,them  in 
others,  nor  confirmed  them  in  myself:  but,  suffering  them 
to  flame  upon  their  own  subs^tance,  without  addition  of  new 
fuel,  they  went  out  insensibly  of  themselves;  therefore 
these  opinions,  though  condemned  by  lawful  councils,  were 
not  heresies  in  me,  but  bare  errors^  and  single  lapses  of 
my  imderstanding,  withouib  a  joint  depravity  of  my  will. 
Those  have  not  only  depraved  understandings,  but  diseased/ 
affections,  which'  cannot  '-,enjoy  a  singularity  vrithout  &l 
heresy,  or  be  the  author  of  an  opinion  without  they  be  ofj 
a  sect  also."*  This  was  the  villany  of  the  first  schism  of 
Lucifer ;  who  was  not  content  to  err  alone,  but  drew  into 
his  faction  many  legions  of  spirits ;  and  upon  this  ex- 
perience he  tempted  only  Eve,  well  understanding  the  com- 
municable nature  of  sin,  and  that  to  deceive  but  one  was 
tacitly  and  upon  consequence  to.  delude  them  both. 

Sect,  viii.^ — That  heresies  should  arise,  we  hav6  the 
prophecy  of  Christ ;  but,  that  old  ones  should  be  abolished, 
we  hold  no  prediction.  That  there  must  be  heresies,  is 
true,  not  only  in  our  church,  but  also  in  any  other :  even 
in  the  doctrines  heretical  there  will  be  superheresies ;  and 
Arians,  not  only  divided  &om  the  church,  but  also  among 
themselves :  for  heads  that  are  disposed  luito  schism,  and 
complexionally  prepense  to^  innovation,  are  naturally  in- 
disposed for  a  community  ;  vuor  will  be  ever  confined  unto 
the  order  or  econdtny  of  <me  body;  and  therefore,  when 
they  separate  from  others,  they  knit  but  loosely  among 
themselves ;  nor  contented  with  a  general  breach  or  dicho- 
tomy with  their^churdh,  do  subdivide  and  mince  themselves 
almost  into  atoms.  •  'Tis  true,  that  men  of  singular  parts 
and  humours  have  not  been  fr^e  from  singular  opinions  and 
conceits  in  all  ages ;  retaining  something,  not  only  beside 
the  opinion  of  their  own  church,  or  any  other,  but  also  any 

*  nor  80  nmck  cu  ever  revealed.]    Not  in  MS.  R. — Ed. 

*  of  a  sect  dUo.]    In  MS.  L.  the  section  ends  here. — Ed. 

'Sect,  vm.]    This  section  is  not  in  EdU.  1642,  nor  in  MSS.  W.  R, 
«fc  L.—Ed. 
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particular  author ;  which,  notwithstanding,  a  sober  judgment 
'  may  do  without  offence  or  heresy ;  for  there  are  yet,  after 
all  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  niceties  of  the  schools, 
many  things,  untouched,  unimagined,  wherein  the  Hberty  of 
an  honest  reason  may  play  and  expatiate  with  security,  and 
£eu*  without  the  circle  of  a  heresy. 

Sect.  ix. — ^As  for  those  wingy  mysteries  in  divinity,  and 
airy  subtleties  in  religion,  which  have  unhinged  the  brains 
of  Detter  heads,  they  never  stretched  the  pia  mater  of  mine. 
Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for 
an  active  faith:  the  deepest  mysteries  ours  contains  have 
not  only  been  illustrated,  but  maintained,  by  syllogism  and 
the  rule  of  reason.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery ;  to 
/  pursue  my  reason  to  an  O  altitudo  !  'Tis  my  solitary  re- 
creation to  pose  my  apprehension  with  those  involved  enigmas 
and  riddles  of  the  Trinity — ^uicamation  and  resurrection. 
I  can  answer  aU  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious 
reason  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learned  of  Tertullian,* 
•  Certum  est  quia  impossihile  est,  I  desire  to  exercise  my 
faith  in  the  difficultest  point ;  for,  to  credit  ordinary  and 
visible  objects,  is  not  faith,  but  persuasion.  Some  believe 
the  better  for  seeing  Christ's  sepulchre ;  and,  when  they 
have  seen  the  Bed  Sea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle  .^  Now, 
contrarily,  I  bless  myself  and  am  thankful,  that  I  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles ;  that  I  never  saw  Christ  nor  his 
disciples.  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  those  Israelites 
that  passed  the  Eed  Sea ;  nor  one  of  Christ's  patients,  on 
whom  he  wrought  his  wonders:  then  had  my  faith  been 
thrust  upon  me ;  nor  should  I  enjoy  that  greater  blessing 
pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not.  'Tis  an  easv 
and  necessary  belief^  to  credit  what  our  eye  and  sense  hath 
examined.  I  believe  he  was  dead,  and  buried,  and  rose 
again ;  and  desire  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  rather  than  to 

^  TertulUan.']  An  author  in  whose  works  Browne  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  read,  and  whom  he  strongly  resembles. 

^  and  when  (hey,  tkcJ]  Those  that  have  seen  it  have  been  better 
infoimed  than  Sir  Henry  Blount  was :  for  he  tells  us  that  he  desired  to 
view  the  passage  of  Moses  into  the  Bed  Sea  (not  being  above  three 
days'  journey  off),  but  the  Jews  told  him,  the  precise  place  was  not 
known  within  less  than  the  space  of  a  day's  journey  along  the  shore  ; 
**  wherefore  (saith  he)  I  left  that,  as  too  uncertain  for  my  observation." 
— BlownCa  Voyage  into  the  Levant, — K, 
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contemplate  him  in  bis  cenotaph  or  Bepulchre.  Nor  is  this' 
much  to  believe ;  as  we  have  reason,  we  owe  this  faith  unto , 
history :  they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble 
faith,  who  lived  before  his  coming,  who,  upon  obscure  pro-  , 
phesies  and  mystical  types,  could  raise  a  belief,  and  expect 
apparent  impossibilities. 

Sect.  x. — 'Tis  true,  there  is  an  edge  in  all  firm  belief^ 
and  with  an  easy  metaphor  we  may  say,  the  sword  of  faith ; 
but  in  these  obscurities  I  rather  use  it  in  the  adjunct  the 
apostle  gives  it,  a  buckler ;  under  which  I  conceive  a  wary 
co)nbaiant  may  lie  invulnerable.  Since  I  was  of  under- 
standing to  know  that  we  know  nothing,  my  reason  hath 
been  more  pliable  to  the  wiU  of  feith  :  I  am  now  content  to 
understand  a  mystery,  without  a  rigid  definition,  in  an  easy 
and  Platonic  description.  That  allegorical  description  of 
Hejanes*  pleaseth  me  beyond  all  the  metaphysical  definitions 
oT' divines.  Where  I  cannot  satisfy  my  reason.  I  love  to 
humour  my  fancy :  I  had  as  lieve  you  tell  m6  that  animd  est 
angehia  hominis,  est  corpus  Dei,  as  ivrtkix^ia ; — Itix  est  wnibra 
Dei,  as  actios  perspicui.  Where  there  is  an  obscurity  too 
deep  for  our  reason,  'tis  good  to  sit  down  vdth  a  descrip- 
tion, periphrasis,  or  adumbration ;  for,  by  acquainting  our 
reason  how  unable  it  is  to  display  the  visible  and  obvious 
effects  of  nature,  it  becomes  more  humble  and  submissive 
unto  the  subtleties  of  faith :®  and  thus  I  teach  my  haggard  and 
unreclaimed  reason  to  stoop  unto  the  lure  of  faith.  I 
believe  there  was  already  a  tree,  whose  finit  our  unhappy 
parents  tasted,  though,  in  the  same  chapter  where  G-od 
forbids  it,  'tis  positively  said,  the  plants  of  the  field  were 
not  yet  grown ;  for  GkMi  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth  .^  I  believe  that  the  serpent  (if  we  shall  literally 
understand  it),  from  his  proper  form  and  figure,  made  his 
motion  on  his  belly,  before  the  curse.^     I  find  the  trial  of  i 


"  Sphsera  cujus  centmm  nbique,  circumferentia  nullibi.'' 


\ 


'  mbtUties  of  faith,']    The  rest  of  the  section  is  not  in  MS,  L, — Ed, 

'  for  Qod  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  wpon  the  earth,"]    St.  Augustine, 

JDe  Genes,  ad  Literam,  cap.  5,  6,  salves  that  expression  from  any  incon- 

yenience ;  but  the  author,  in  Psettdodox.  Epidemic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1,  shows 

that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  confident  that  this  fruit  was  an  apple. — K, 

'  /  believe  thai  the  serpent  {if  we  shall  UterdUy  vmderstamd  iC),  frwn  his  ^^ 
proper  form  amd  Jigvre,  made  his  motion  on  his  heU/y  before  the  cwrse,] 
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the  pucelage  and  virginity  of  women,  which  Grod  ordained 
the  Jews,  is  very  fallible.  Experience  and  history  informs 
me  that,  not  only  manv  particular  women,  but  likewise  whole 
nations,  have  escaped  the  curse  of  childbirth^  which  God 
seems  to  pronounce  upon  the  whole  sex ;  yet  do  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  true,  which,  indeed,  my  reason  would  persuade 
me  to  be  false :  and  this,  I  think,  is  no  vulgar  part  of  faith, 
to  believe  a  thing  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to,  reason, 
and  against  the  arguments  of  our  proper  senses. 

Sect,  xi.^ — In  my  solitary  and  retired  imagination  (neque 
enim  cum  portict^  aut  me  lectulits  accepit,  deaum  mihCj  I 
remember  I  am  not  alone;  and  therefore  forget  not  to 
contemplate  him  and  his  attributes,  who  is  ever  with  me, 
especially  those  two  mighty  ones,  his  wisdom  and  eternity. 
"With  the  one  I  recreate,  with  the  other  I  confound,  my 
understanding :  for  who  can  speak  of  eternity  without  a 
solecism,  or  think  thereof  without  an  ecstasy  ?'  Time  we 
may  comprehend;  'tis  but  five  days  older  than  ourselves, 
ani  hath  the  same  horoscope  with  the  world  ;2  but,  to 
tetire  so  far  back  as  to  apprehend  a  beginning, — to  give 
such  an  infinite  start  forwards  as  to  conceive  an  end, — in 
an  essence  that  we  affirm  hath  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  it  puts  my  reason  to  St.  Paul's  sanctuary:  my 
philosophy  dares  not  say  the  angels^  can  do  it.  G-od  hath 
not  made  a  creature  that  can  comprehend  him ;  'tis  a  pri- 
vilege of  his  own  nature :  "  I  am  that  I  am  "  was  his  own 
definition  unto  Moses ;  and  'twas  a  short  one  to  confound 
mortality,  that  durst  question  God,  or  ask  him  what  he  was. 

Yet  the  author  himRelf  showeth,  in  Pseudodox.  Epidemic.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1, 
that  the  form  or  kind  of  the  serpent  is  not  agreed  on  :  yet  Comestor 
affirmed  it  was  a  dragon  ;  £ugabinu8,  a  basilisk  ;  Dehio,  a  viper  ;  and 
others,  a  common  snake  :  but,  of  what  kind  soever  it  was,  he  showeth 
in  the  same  volume,  lib.  v.  cap.  4,  that  there  was  no  inconvenience  that 
the  temptation  should  be  performed  in  this  proper  shape. — K, 

^  withovt  cm  ecstasy.]  MS.  L.  reads,  **imdir  an  ecstasy  ;"  in  the 
sense  of  "mth  less  than  an  ecstasy. '* — Bd. 

>  witk  the  world.]  These  words  not  in  Edts.  1642,  nor  MSS.  W.  A  R, 
but  they  are  in  MS.  W.  2.— Ed. 

*  the  angds.]  So  the  authorized  editions  and  MS.  W. ;  Edts.  1642 
read, ^^e  apostles;  MS.  R.  reads,  thai  angels ;  MS.  W,  2,  reads  "that 
angels  cannot  do  it." — Ed, 
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Indeed,  he  only  is  ;  all  others  have  and  shall  he  ;*  hut,  in 
eternity,  there  is  no  distinction  of  tenses ;  and  therefore  - 
that  terrible  term,  predestination,  which  hath  troubled  so 
many  weak  heads  to  conceive,  and  the  wisest  to  explain,  is 
in  respect  to  God  no  prescious  determination  of  our  estates 
to  come,  but  a  definitive  blast  of  his  will  already  fulfilled,  \ 
and  at  the  instant  that  he  first  decreed  it;  for,  to  his  \ 
eternity,  which  is  indivisible,  and  altogether,  the  last  trump 
is  already  sounded,  the  reprobates  in  the  flame,  and  the 
blessed  in  Abraham's  bosom.  St.  Peter*  speaks  modestly, 
when  he  saith,  "  a  thousand  years  to  God  are  but  as  one 
day ;"  for,  to  speak  like  a  philosopher,  those  continued 
instances  of  time,  which  flow  into  a  thousand  years,  make 
not  to  him  one  moment.  What  to  us  is  to  come,  to  his 
eternity  is  present  ;*  his  whole  duration  being  but  one  per- 
manent point,  without  succession,  parts,  flux,  or  division. 

Sect.  xii. — There  is  no  attribute  that  adds  more  difficulty 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  where,  though  in  a  relative 
way  of  Father  and  Son,  we  must  deny  a  priority.  I  wonder 
how  Aristotle  could  conceive  the  world  eternal,  or  how  he 
could  make  good  two  eternities.  His  similitude,  of  a 
triangle  comprehended  in  a  squar^  doth  somewhat  illustrate 
the  trinity  of  our  souls,  and  that  the  triple  unity  of  God ; 
for  there  is  in  us  not  three,  but  a  trinity  of,  souls  -^  because 
there  is  in  us,  if  not  three  distinct  souls,  yet  differing 
faculties,  that  can  and  do  subsist  apart  in  different  subjects, 
and  yet  in  us  are  thus  united  as  to  make  but  one  soul  and 

4  A«  dftdy  M,  dfcc]  EdU,  1642,  and  MSS.  W.,  W.2&  R.  read  thus  ; 
''he  only  is  what  others  have  and  shall  he." — Ed. 

»  St.  Peter.']  So  all  the  Edts.  The  MSS.  all  erroneously  read,  St. 
Paul.— j&c?. 

•  present.']  peat  in  MS.  L. — Ed. 

^  there  iiinm  not  three,  but  a  trmity  of,  souU.]  The  Peripatetics 
held  that  men  had  three  distinct  souls  :  whom  the  hereticks,  the  Ano- 
msi,  and  the  Jacobites,  followed.  There  arose  a  great  dispute  about 
this  matter  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1276  ;  anj  it  was  then  determined 
against  Aristotle.  Dcmcew  Christ.  Eth.  lib.  i.  cap.  4 ;  and  Suarez,  in 
his  treatise  De  Ccmsa  Formali,  qucest.  An  dentw  plures  formce  in  uno 
composito  f  affirmeth  there  was  a  synod  that  did  anathematize  all  who 
held  with  Aristotle  on  this  point. — K. 

MS,  W,  reads,  **  not  three  distinct  souls,  but,"  &c. — Ed. 
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snbstance.  If  one  bouI  were  so  perfect  as  to  iofonn  tliree 
distinct  bodies,  that  were  a  petty  trinity.®  Conceive  the 
distinct  number  of  three,  not  divided  nor  separated  by  the 
intellect,  but  actually  comprehended  in  its  unity,  and  that  is 
a  perfect  trinity.  I  have  often  admired  the  mystical  way  of 
Pythagoras,®  and  the  secret  magick  of  numbers.*  "  Beware 
of  philosophy,"  is  a  precept  not  to  be  received  in  too  large  a 
sense  :^  for,  in  this  mass  of  nature,  there  is  a  set  of  things 
that  carry  in  their  fix)nt,  though  not  in  capital  letters,  yet  in 
stenography  and  short  characters,  something  of  divinity ; 
which,  to  wiser  reasons,  serve  as  luminaries  in  the  abyss  of 
knowledge,^  and,  to  judicious  beliefs,  as  scales  and  rundles 
to  mount  the  pinnacles  and  highest  pieces  of  divinity.  The 
severe  schools  shall  never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hermes,  that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the 
invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly,  but 
in  equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counte^eit  some  real  sub- 
stance in  that  invisible  fabrick.    i.^^e^^^^^"^ 

Sect.  xiii. — That  other  attribute,  wherewith  I  recreate 
my  devotion,  is  his  wisdom,  in  which  I  am  happy ;  and  for 
the  contemplation  of  this  only  do  not  repent  me  that  I  was 
bred  in  the  way  of  study.  The  advantage  I  have  of  the 
vulgar,  with  the  content  and  happiness  I  conceive  therein, 
is  an  ample  recompense  for  all  my  endeavours,  in  what  part 
of   knowledge  soever.^    Wisdom  is  his    most  beauteous 

*  petty  trinity.^  So  MS,  R—Edts,  1642,  and  MS.  W,  read,  pretty 
trinity. — Ed. 

*  /  have  often  admired  ike  mystical  way  of  PytJiagoras.']  "  On  pent 
lire  en  Plutarque,  J)e  Iside,  et  Onride,  comment  Pythagore  nommoit  et 
expliquoit  le  chi£fre  avec  les  noma  des  Dieux :  on  pent  lire  aused,  com- 
ment il  apprenoit  k  ses'disciples  k  jurer  par  le  chiffre,  dans  ces  fictions 
ou  sentences  dories  qu'il  nous  a  laiss^es." — Fr.  Tr. 

*  amd  the  secret  magick  ofntmbers.]  Moltkenius  refers  this  to  algebra 
and  cabbala  ;  and  after  quoting,  on  the  latter  subject,  several  authors, 
concludes  thus :  **  Optime  de  ea  scripsit  Rabbi  Joseph  Bar  Abraam,  in 
libro  cui  titulus,  Hortus  Nocr.  Be  hac  numerorum  magia  vide  et  Rob. 
Find,  in  Hist.  Microtcosmi  ;  tractat  ibi  multis,  de  magnis  numerorum 
mysteriis." — M. 

See  the  article  Cabbala  in  the  Encydopidie  Mit1wdi4]ue. — Ed. 

*  in  too  large  a  senae.]  EdU.  1642  and  MSS.  W.  L.  &  R  read,  "in 
a  narrow  sense." — Ed. 

'  luminariea  in  the  aibyu  of  knowledge.]  "Luminaries  in  the  ABC 
of  knowledge,"  in  MS.  L. — Ed. 

*  kwywUdige  toever.']    The  whole  of  the  succeeding  passage^  as  &r  as 
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attribute :  no  man  can  attain  unto  it :  yet  Solomon  pleased 

God  when  he  desired  it.     He  is  wise,  because  he  knows  all 

things ;  and  he  knoweth  all  things,  because  he  made  them 

all :  but  his  greatest  knowledge  is  in  comprehending  that 

he  made    not,   that  is,    himself.     And  this  is  also  the'' 

greatest  knowledge  in  man.     For  this  do   I  honour  mv 

K  own  profession,  and  embrace  the  counsel  even  of  the  devil 

'i^iiins^f :  had  he  read  such  a  lecture  in  Paradise  as  he  did 

Tat  Delphos,*  we  had  better  known  ourselves ;  nor  had  we 

jsj    stood  in  fear  to  know  him.     I  know  G-od  is  wise  in  all ; 

^  wonderful  in  what  we  conceive,  but  far  more  in  what  we 
comprehend  not :  for  we  behold  him  but  asquint,  upon 
reflex  or  shadow ;  our  understanding  is  dimmer*^  than 
Moses's  eye ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  back  parts  or  lower 
side  of  his  divinity ;  therefore,  to  pry  into  the  maze  of  his 
counsels,  is  not  only  folly  in  man,  biit  presumption  even  in 
angels.*  Like  us,  they  are  his  servants,  not  his  senators  *^ 
he  holds  no  counsel,  but  that  mystical  one  of  the  Trinity, 
wherein,  though  there  be  three  persons,  there  is  but  one 
mind  that  decrees  without  contradiction.  Nor  needs  he 
any  ^  his  actions  are  not  begot  with  deliberation ;  his  wis- 

j^  dom  naturally  knows  what's  best :  his  intellect  stands  ready 
fraught  with  the  superlative  and  purest  ideas  of  goodness : 
consultation  and  election,  which  are  two  motions  in  us, 
make  but  one  in  him :  his  actions  springmg  from  his  power 
at  the  first  touch  of  his  will.  These  are  contemplations 
metaphysical :  my  humble  speculations  have  another 
method,  and  are  content  to  trace  and  discover  those  expres- 
sions he  hath  left  in®  his  creatures,  and  the  obvious  effects 

^  of  nature.  There  is  no  danger  to  profoimd®  these  mys- 
teries, no  Bcmctum  scmctorvm  in  philosophy.^     The  world 

*  TvioQi  ciavrbv.    Nosce  teipsnm.  \ 

the  corresponding  reference,  is  omitted  in  Edta,  1642,  and  in  MSS.  W. 
&  R.—Ed. 

»  dvmmer.]    So  in  MSS.  W,AR;  but  EdU.  1642  read,  divmer.—Ed, 

'  m  cmgela.]    After  these  words,  MS.  L.  adds  the  foUowing  clause : 
**  there  is  no  thread  or  line  to  guide  us  in  that  labyrinth." — Ed. 
f  ^  not  hda  senators.]    Edts.  1642  alone  read,  not  servcUors. — Ed. 

*  expressions  he  hath  left  m.]    So  all  the  Editions.     The  passage 
stands  thus,    ''impressions  he  hath  left  on/' in  the  ifiS(9.  W.L.AR, — Ed. 

'  profownd."]    Edts.  1642  and  the  MSS.  read,  propownd. — Ed. 

'  sa/nctwm,  scmctorvm,  dErc]    MS,  L.  reads,   "  salvation  in  philosophy. 
—Ed. 

TOL.  n.  Z 
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was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and  con- 
templated by  man  :^  'tis  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe 
unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not  being  beasts. 
Without  this,  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been, 
or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth  day,  when*  a«  yet  there  was 
not  a  creature  that  could  conceive  or  say  there  was  a  world. 
The  wisdom  of  God  receives  small  honour  from  those  Tulgar 
heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity 
admire  his  works.  Those  highly^  magnify  him,  whose 
judicious  enquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research  into 
his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned 
admiration.^    Therefore, 

Search  while  thon  wilt ;  and  let  thy  reason  go. 

To  ransoiii  tnith,  e'en  to  th'  abyss  below ; 

Rally  the  scattered  canses  ;  and  that  line 

Which  nature  twists  be  able  to  nntwine. 

It  is  thy  Maker's  will ;  for  unto  none 

But  unto  reason  can  he  e'er  be  known. 

The  devils  do  know  thee ;  but  those  danm'd  meteors 

Build  not  thy  glory,  but  confound  thy  creatures. 

Teach  my  endeavours  so  thy  works  to  read. 

That  learning  them  in  thee  I  may  proceed. 

Give  thou  my  reason  that  instructive  flight. 

Whose  weary  wings  may  on  thy  hands  still  light. 

Teach  me  to  soar  aloft,  yet  ever  so. 

When  near  the  sun,  to  stoop  again  below. 

Thus  shall  my  humble  feathers  safely  hover. 

And,  though  near  earth,  more  than  the  heav'ns  disooyer. 

And  then  at  last,  when  homeward  I  shall  drive. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  nature,  to  my  hive. 

There  will  I  sit,  like  that  industrious  fly. 

Buzzing  thy  praises  ;  which  shall  never  die 

Till  death  abrupts  them,'  and  succeeding  glory 

Bid  me  go  on  in  a  more  lasting  stoiy. 

And  this  is  almost  all  wherein  an  humble  creature  may 

*  The  world,  <kc.]  In  MS.  L.  this  clause  is  thus  :  "  The  world  was 
made  not  so  much  to  be  inhabited  by  men,  as  to  be  contemplated, 
studied,  and  known,  by  man." — Ed. 

'  <u  it  wcu  before  tne  sixth  day,  when."]  Edta.  1642  read,  "as  it 
was  before,  at  the  first,  when."  MS8.  TF.,  W,2  Jc  R.  read,  ''as  it  was 
before  the  first,  when." — Ed, 

*  ThoM  highly.']    Those  wdy,  in  MS.  W.,  W.2&  R.—Ed. 

*  cmd  teamed  odmiraHon.]  The  succeeding  verses  and  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  section  are  not  in  Edts,  1642,  nor  in  the  MSS,  W.,  L. 
&  R—E4. 
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endeavour  to  requite,  and  some  way  to  retribute  unto  his 
Creator :  for,  if  not  lie  tbat  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  the-Pather,  shall  be  saved,  certaLuly  our 
wills  must  be  our  performances,  and  our  intents  make  out 
pur  actions  ;  otherwise  our  pious  labours  shall  find  anxiety 
in  our  graves,  and  our  best  endeavours  not  hope,  but  fear, 
a  resurrection. 

Sect.  xiv. — There  is  but  one  first  cause,  and  four  second 
causes,  of  all  things.^  Some  are  without  efficient,  as  God ; 
others  without  matter,  as  angels ;  some  without  form,  as 
the  first  matter :  but  every  essence,  created  or  uncreated, 
hath  its  final  cause,  and  some  positive  end  both  of  its 
essence  and  operation.  This  is  the  cause  I  grope  after  in 
the  works  of  nature ;  on  this  hangs  the  providence  of  God. 
To  raise  so  beauteous  a  structure  as  the  world  and  the 
creatures  thereof  was  but  his  art ;  but  their  sundry  and 
divided  operations,  with  their  predestinated  ends,  are  from 
the  treasury  of  his  wisdom.  In  the  causes,  nature,  and 
affections,  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  there  is 
most  excellent  speculation  ;^  but,  to  profound  farther,  and 
to  contemplate  a  reason  why  his  providence  hath  so  dis- 
posed and  ordered  their  motions  in  that  vast  circle,  as  to 
conjoin  and  obscure  each  other,  is  a  sweeter  piece  of  reason, 
and  a  diviner  point  of  philosophy.  Therefore,  sometimes, 
and  in  some  things,^  there  appears  to  me  as  much  divinity 
in  Gkilen  his  books,  De  T7su  Partium,  as  in  Suarez's  Meta- 
physicks.  Had  Aristotle  been  as  curious  in  the  enquiry  of 
this  cause  as  he  was  of  the  other,  he  had  not  left  behind 
him  an  imperfect  piece  of  philosophy,  but  an  absolute  tract 
of  divinity. 

Sect.  xt. — Katv/ra  nihil  agit  frustra,  is  the  only  indis- 
putable axiom  in  philosophy.     There  are  no  grotesques  in 

•  There  it  Imt  <me  fint  cause,  and  fow  second  causes,  of  aU  things.'] 
Namely,  -^ficienty  material,  formal,  and  final :  to  which,  as  Keck  remarks 
in  his  note  on  this  passage,  Plato  adds,  for  a  fifth,  exemplar  or  idea. 
See  also  Boetkius  De  Oorudatione,  lib.  iii.  met.  9,  and  St.  Augustvne,  lib. 
Ixxxiii.  qnaest.  46.  Mr.  Nat.  Carpenter,  in  his  PhiUmphia  Libera, 
affirm€»th,  there  is  no  such  cause  as  that  which  they  call  the  ^no^  cause, 
— See  Carpenter,  PkHosophia  Libera,  Decad.  iii.  Exercit.  5.— Ed. 

^  most  eMxUent  speculation.]  Add,  "  and  most  sweet  philosophy  ;  " 
from  MS.  L.—Ed. 

sometime,  and  in  some  things.]    Not  in  MSS.  W,  <t*  R. — Ed. 

z2 
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nature ;  not  any  thing  framed  to  fill  up  empty  cantons,  and 
unnecessary  spaces.  In  the  most  imperfect  creatures,  and 
such  as  were  not  preserved  in  the  ark,  but,  having  their 
seeds  and  principles  in  the  womb  of  nature,  are  every 
where,  where  the  power  of  the  sun  is, — ^in  these  is  the  wis- 
dom of.his  hand  discovered.  Out  of  this  rank  Solomon 
chose  the  object  of  his  admiration;  indeed,  what  reason 
may  not  go  to  school  to  the  wisdom  of  bees,  ants,  and 
spiders  ?  What  wise  hand  teacheth  them  to  do  what 
reason  cannot  teach  us  P^  Buder  heads  stand  amazed  at 
those  prodigious  pieces  of  nature,  whales,  elephants,  drome- 
daries, and  camels ;  these,  I  confess,  are  the  colossuses  and 
majestick  pieces  of  her  hand ;  but  in  these  narrow  engines 
there  is  more  curious  mathematicks ;  and  the  civility  of 
these  little  citizens  more  neatly  sets  forth  the  wisdom  of 
their  Maker.  "Who  admires  not  Begio  Montanus  his  fly 
beyond  his  eagle;*  or  wonders  not  more  at  the  operation 
of  two  souls  in  those  little  bodies  than  but  one*  in  the 
trunk  of  a  cedar  ?^  I  could  never  content  my  contempla- 
tion with  those  general  pieces  of  wonder,  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea,  the  increase  of  Nile,  the  conversion  of 
the  needle  to  the  north ;  and  have  studied  to  match  and 
parallel  those  in  the  more  obvious  and  neglected  pieces  of 
nature  which,  without  farther  travel,  I  can  do  in  the  cosmo- 
graphy of  myself.  We  carry  with  us  the  wonders  we  seek 
without  us :  there  is  all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  in  us. 
We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of  nature,  which 

'  WTkU  wise  hamd  teacheth,  <&€.']  This  sentence  is  omitted  in  MS, 
JL. — Md. 

*  Who  admires  not,  <i!C.']  Dn  Bartas  celebrates  the  eagle  and  fly  of 
Begio  Montanns,  in  his  poem;  6"*  jour,  6"*  semaine. — JBd. 

'  or  wonders  not  more  cU  the  operation  of  two  sotUs  in  those  litUe  bodies 
iha/n,  hit  one  vn  the  trwnk  of  a  cedar.']  That  is,  the  vegetative  ;  which, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  is  sapposed  to  be  in  trees,  thongh 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoicks  would  not  allow  any  soul  in  plants  ;  but 
Empedocles  and  Plato  allowed  them  not  only  a  vegetative  soul,  but 
affirmed  them  to  be  animals.  The  Manichees  went  £skrther,  and  attri- 
buted so  much  of  the  rational  soul  to  them,  that  they  accounted 
it  homicide  to  gather  either  the  flowers  or  fruit,  as  St.  Augustine 
reports. — K. 

In  MS,  L.  this  clause  is  added ;  ''  or  what  wise  man  teacheth  them 
to  do,  what  nature  cannot  teaoh  us  ?" — Ed, 
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he  tliat  studies  wisely  learns,  in  a  compendium,  what  others 
labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  and  endless  volume. 

Sect.  xti. — Thus  there  are  two  books  from  whence  I  col- 
lect my  divinity.  Besides  that  written  one  of  Q-od,  another 
of  his  servant,  nature,  that  universal  and  publick  manuscript, 
that  lies  expansed®  unto  the  eyes  of  all.  Those  that  never 
saw  him  in  the  one  have  discovered  him  in  the  other :  this 
was  the  scripture  and  theology  of  the  heathens;  the  natural 
motion  of  the  sun  made  them  more  admire  him  than  its 
supernatural  station  did  the  children  of  Israel.^  The  ordi- 
nary effects  of  nature  wrought  more  admiration  in  them 
than,  in  the  other,  all  his  miracles.  Surely  the  heathens 
knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these  mystical  letters 
than  we  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these 
common  hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from 
the  flowers  of  nature.  Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore 
the  name  of  nature  ;  which  I  define  not,  with  the  schools, 
to  be  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  but  that  straight  and 
regular  line,  tha^  settled  and  constant  course  the  wisdom 
of  G-od  hath  ordained  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  according 
to  their  several  kinds.  To  make  a  revolution  every  day  is 
the  nature  of  the  sun,  because  of  that  necessary  course 
which  God  hath  ordained  it,  from  which  it  cannot  swerve 
but  by  a  faculty  from  that  voice  which  first  did  give  it 
motion.  Now  this  course  of  nature  God  seldom  alters  or 
perverts  ;  but,  like  an  excellent  artist,  hath  so  contrived  his 
work,  that,  with  the  self-same  instrument,  without  a  new 
creation,  he  may  effect  his  obscurest  designs.  Thus  he 
sweeteneth  the  water  with  a  wood,^  preserveth  the  creatures 
in  the  ark,^  which  the  blast  of  his  mouth  might  have  as  easily 
created ; — for  God  is  like  a  skilful  geometrician,  who,  when 
more  easily,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  compass,  he  might 
describe  or  divide  a  right  line,  had  yet  rather  do  this  in  a 

'  expansed.]    Thus,  in  MS.  W,  ;  exposed,  in  Bdte,  1642  and  in  MS, 
L.  ;  expotrnded  in  MS,  R,  ;  expanded  in  MS.  W.  2. — Ed. 

*  did  the  children  of  Israel.]    MS.  L.  gives  this  very  singular  read- 
ing, ''did  ihe  wild  Israelites." — Ed, 

^  with  a  %Dood^    See  Eaood,  xv.  25.    In  MS.  R.  the  words  vdth  a 
wood  are  omitted,  Edta.  1672  and  78  read  word. — Ed, 

•  ark,]    See  Oen,  vii.  viii. — Ed, 
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circle  or  longer  way,  according  to  the  constituted  and  forelaid® 
principles  of  his  art :  yet  this  rule  of  his  he  doth  some- 
times pervert,  to  acquaint  the  world  with  his  prerogative, 
lest  the  arrogancy  of  our  reason  should  question  his  power, 
and  conclude  he  could  not.*  And  thus  I  call  the  effects  of 
nature  the  works  of  Grod,  whose  hand  and  instrument  she 
only  is  ;  and  therefore,  to  ascribe  his  actions  unto  her  is  to 
devolve  the  honour  of  the  principal  agent  upon  the  instru- 
ment; which  if  with  reason  we  may  do,  then  let  our 
hammers  rise  up  and  boast  they  have  built  our  houses,  and 
our  pens  receive  the  honour  of  our  writings.  I  hold  there 
is  a  general  beauty  in  the  works  of  God,  and  therefore  no 
deformity  in  any  kind  of  species  or  creature  whatsoever. 
I  cannot  tell  by  what  logick  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or  an 
elephant  ugly ;  they  being  created  in  those  outward  shapes 
and  figures  which  best  express  the  actions  of  their  inward 
forms ;  and  having  passed  that  general  visitation  of  Grod, 
who  saw  that  all  that  he  had  made  was  good,  that  is,  con- 
formable to  his  will,  which  abhors  deformity,  and  is  the  rule 
of  order  and  beauty.  There  is  no  deformity  but  in  mon- 
strosity; wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  kind  of 
beauty;  nature  so  ingeniously  contriving  th^  irregular 
parts,  as  they  become  sometimes  more  remarkable  than  the 
principal  fabrick.  To  speak  yet  more  narrowly,  there  was 
never  anything  ugly  or  mis-shapen,  but  the  chaos;  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no  deformity, 
because  no  form ;  nor  was  it  yet  impregnate^  by  the  voice  of 
God.  Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art  with 
nature;  they  being  both  the  servants  of  his  providence. 
Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were  the  world  now  as  it 
was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos.  JSTature  hath 
made  one  world,  and  art  another.  In  brief,  all  things  are 
artificial ;  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God.^ 


*  fareUUd.]  ThmfmMS,  W, ;  foresaid,  in  MS,  L. ;  aforesaid  in  Edt8. 
1642.— ^d 

'  eotdd  fiot.']  The  remainder  of  this  section  is  wanting  in  MS, 
h. — Ed, 

'  wiT  wa»  it  yet  impregTuxU.]  In  EdU,  1642,  these  words  are  omitted. 
In  MSS.  W.  A  R,  there  is  a  blank  instead  of  them ; — ^thus  :  **  because 
no  form by  the  voice  of  God." — Ed, 

'  for  natwre  it  the  art  of  Ood,]    Hobbes  has  adopted  these  very  words 
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Sect.  xyii. — This  is  the  ordinaay  and  open  way  of  his 
providence,  which  art  and  industry  have  in  good  part  dis- 
covered ;  whose  effects  we  may  foretell  without  an  oracle. 
To  foreshow  these  is  not  prophecy,  but  prognostication.^ 
There  is  another  way,  full  of  meanders  and  labyrinths, 
whereof  the  devil  and  spirits  have  no  exact  ephemerides : 
and  that  is  a  more  particular  and  obscure  method  of  his 
providence  ;  directing  the  operations  of  individual  and  single 
essences :  this  we  call  fortune ;  'that  serpentine  and  crooked 
line,  whereby  he  draws  those  actions  his  wisdom  intends  in 
a  more  unknown  and  secret  way ;  this  cryptic  and  involved 
method  of  his  providence  have  I  ever  admired ;  nor  can  I 
relate  the  history  of  my  life,  the  occurrences  of  my  days,  the 
escapes,  or  dangers,  and  hits  of  chance,  with  a  hezo  las  memos 
to  Fortune,  or  a  bare  gramercy  to  my  good  stars.  Abraham 
might  have  thought  the  ram  in  the  thicket  came  thither  by 
accident :  human  reason  would  have  said,  that  mere  chance 
conveyed  Moses  in  the  ark  to  the  sight  of  Pharoah's  daughter. 
What  a  labyrinth  is  there  in  the  story  of  Joseph !  able  to 
convert  a  stoick.  Surely  there  are  in  every  man's  life  certain 
rubs,  doublings,  and  wrenches,  which  pass  a  while  under  the  \ 
effects  of  chance  ;  but  at  the  last,  well  examined,  prove  the  ' 
mere  hand  of  God.  'Twas  not  dumb  chance  that,  to  dis- 
cover the  fougade,  or  powder  plot,  contrived  a  miscarriage 
in  the  letter.*  I  like  the  victory  of  '88  the  better  for  that 
one  occurrence  which  our  enemies  imputed  to  our  dishonour, 
and  the  partiality  of  fortune ;  to  wit,  the  tempests  and  con- 
in  the  first  line  of  his  introduction  to  LevicUJian  ;  or  the  Matter,  Form, 
<md  Power,  of  a  Conmiomoealth,  <Ssc. — Ed. 

*  prognostication.']     "  A  bare  prognostication"  in  MS.  L, — Ed. 

*  *lhva8  not  dvmb  chance  that,  to  discover  the  fougade^  or  powder  plot, 
contrived  a  miscarriage  in  the  letter.]  In  the  Edts.  1642,  and  MSS.  W, 
ds  R,,  this  sentence  stands  thus :  " '  Twas  not  a  mere  chance  to  discover 
the  or  powder  treason,  by  a  miscarriage  of  the  letter."  MS.  W, 
2,  reads,  "  'Twas  not  a  mere  chance  to  discover  the  or  powder 
treason,  contrived  by  a  miscarriage  of  the  letter," — ^but  this  is,  no  doubt, 
a  fihlse  reading.  The  author  meant  to  say  Twas  not  dumb  chance  that, 
to  discover  tl^  fougade  or  powder  plot,  contrived  a  (i.e.  its)  miscarriage 
in  (i.e.  by  mea/ns  ofi  the  letter. 

The  term  fougade  is  thus  explained  in  Todd's  Johnson  :  "a  sort  of 
little  mine  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  scarce  more  than  ten  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  deep,  dug  under  some  work  or  fortification,  and  charged  with 
barrels  or  sacks  of  gunpowder  to  blow  it  up,  and  covered  over  with 
earth."— ^d. 
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trariety  of  winds.  King  Philip  did  not  detract  from  the 
nation,  when  he  said,  he  sent  his  armada  to  %ht  with  men, 
and  not  to  combat  with  the  winds.  Where  there  is  a  mani- 
fest disproportion  between  the  powers  and  forces  of  two 
several  agents,  upon  a  maxim  of  reason  we  maj  promise  the 
victory  to  the  superior:  but  when  unexpected  accidents 
slip  in,  and  unthought-of  occurrences  intervene,  these  must 
proceed  from  a  power  that  owes  no  obedience  to  those 
axioms ;  where,  as  in  the  writing  upon  the  wall,  we  may- 
behold  the  hand,  but  see  not  the  spring  that  moves  it.  The 
success  of  that  petty  province  of  Holland  (of  which  the 
Grand  Seignior  prouoly  said,  if  they  should  trouble  him,  as 
they  did  the  Spaniard,  he  would  send  his  men  with  shovels 
and  pickaxes,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea)  I  cannot  altogether 
ascribe  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people,  but  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  hath  disposed  them  to  such  a  thriving 
genius ;  and  to  the  will  of  his  providence,  that  dispenseth 
his  favour^  to  each  country  in  their  preordinate  season.  All 
cannot  be  happy  at  once  ;  for,  because  the  glory  of  one  state 
depends  upon  the  ruin  of  another,  there  is  a  revolution  and 
vicissitude  of  their  greatness,  and  must  obey  the  swing  of 
that  wheel,*  not  moved  by  intelligences,  but  by  the  hand  of 
God,  whereby  aU  estates  arise  to  their  zenith  and  vertical 
points,  according  to  their  predestinated  periods.  For  the 
lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  commonwealths  and  the  whole 
world,  run  not  upon  a  helix  that  still  enlargeth ;  but  on  a 
circle,  where,  arriving  to  their  meridian,  they  decline  in 
obscurity,  and  fall  under  the  horizon  again. 

Sect.  xnii. — These  must  not  therefore  be  named  the 
effects  of  fortune^  but  in  a  relative  way,  and  as  we  term  the 
works  of  nature.  It  was  the  ignorance  of  man's  reason  that 
begat  this  very  name,  and  by  a  careless  term  miscalled  the 
providence  of  God :  for  there  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to 

*  dispensed  hia  favour.]  Thus  MS.  R.  <t*  L.  It  13  evidently  the 
better  reading  ;  and  is  therefore  adopted,  though  against  MS.  W.  and 
all  the  editions,  which  have,  "  disposeth  her  &your."  MS.  W.  2,  reads, 
"  dispenseth  her  favour." — Ed. 

^  for,  heca/uM  the  glory,  <S:c.]  In  MS.  L.  the  passage  stands  thus  : 
"for,  besides  that  the  gloiy  of  one  state  depends  upon  the  ruin  of 
another,  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  their  greatness,  which 
must  obey  the  swing  of  that  wheel." — Ed. 

7  fortum.]  Nature,  in  Edts.  1642,  and  in  MSS.  W.  <k  R.—Ed. 
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operate  in  a  loose  and  straggling  way ;  nor  any  effect  what- 
soever but  bath  its  warrant  &om  some  universal  or  superior 
cause.  'Tis  not  a  ridiculous  devotion  to  say  a  prayer  before 
a  game  at  tables ;  for,  even  in  sortileges^  and  matters  of 
greatest  uncertainty,  there  is  a  settled  and  preordered  course 
of  effects.  It  is  we  that  are  blind,  not  fortune.  Because  :^ 
our  eye  is  too  dim  to  discover  the  mystery  of  her  effects,  we 
foolisnly  paint  her  blind,  and  hoodwink  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty.  I  cannot  justify  that  contemptible  proverb, 
that  ^^  fools  only  are  fortunate  ;"  or  that  insolent  parodox, 
that  "  a  wise  man  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune ;"  much  less 
those  opprobrious  epithets  of  poets, — ^whore,  bawd,  and 
strumpet.*^  *Tis,  I  confess,  the  conmion  fate  of  men  of 
singular  gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those  of  fortune ; 
which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the  spirit  of  wiser  judgments 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  justice  of  this  proceeding ; 
and,  being  enriched  with  higher  donatives,  caat  a  more  care- 
less  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a  most  unjust 
ambition,  to  desire  to  engross  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty, 
not  to  be  content  with  the  goods  of  mind,  without  a  posses- 
sion of  those  of  body  or  fortune :  and  it  is  an  error,  worse 
than  heresy,  to  adore  these  complimental  and  circumstantial 
pieces  of  felicity,  and  undervalue  those  perfections  and 
essential  points  of  happiness,  wherein  we  resemble  our 
Maker.  To  wiser  desires  it  is  satisfaction  enough  to  deserve, 
though  not  to  enjoy,  the  favours  of  fortune.  Let  providence 
provide  for  fools :  'tis  not  partiality,  but  equity,  in  God,  who 
deals  with  us  but  as  our  natural  parents.  Those  that  are 
able  of  body  and  mind  he  leaves  to  their  deserts ;  to  those 
of  weaker  merits  he  imparts  a  larger  portion ;  and  pieces  out 
the  defect  of  one  by  the  excess  of  the  other.  Thus  have  we 
no  just  quarrel  with  nature  for  leaving  us  naked ;  or  to  envy 
the  horns,  hoofs,  skins,  and  furs  of  other  creatures ;  bein^ 
provided  with  reason,  that  can  supply  them  all.^  We  need 
not  labour,  with  so  many  arguments,  to   confute  judicial 

'  gortileges.]  See  this  subject  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  in 
Gataker's  treatise  on  Lots. — J.  (7. 

'  much  less,  dec]  In  MS.  L,  the  passage  stands  thus,  "  much  less 
that  scurrilous  language  of  poets,  that  Fortune  is  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a 
strumpet. " — Ed. 

'  that  can  fupply  (hem  aU.]    Here  terminates  MS.  L. — Ed. 
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astrology  ;  for,  if  there  be  a  truth  therein,  it  doth  not  injure 
divinity.  If  to  be  bom  under  Mercury  disposeth  us  to  be 
witty ;  under  Jupiter  to  be  wealthy ;  I  do  not  owe  a  knee 
unto  theae,  but  unto  that  merciful  hand  that  hath  ordered 
my  indifferent  and  uncertain  nativity  luito  such  benevolous 
aspects.  Those  that  hold,  that  all  things  are  governed  by 
fortune,  had  not  erred,  had  they  not  persisted  there.  The 
Somans,  that  erected  a  temple  to  Fortune,  acknowledged 
therein,  though  in  a  blinder  way,  somewhat  of  divinity  ;  for, 
in  a  wise  supputation,  all  thmgs  begin  and  end  in  the 
Almighty.  There  is  a  nearer  way  to  heaven  than  Homer*s 
chain  ;^  an  easy  logick  may  conjoin  a  heaven  and  earth  in 
one  argument,  and,  with  less  than  a  sorites,^  resolve  all 
things  to  G-od.  For  though  we  christen  effects  by  their 
most  sensible  and  nearest  causes,  yet  is  Gt)d  the  true  and 
infallible  cause  of  all ;  whose  concourse,  though  it  be  general, 
yet  doth  it  subdivide  itself  into  the  particular  actions  of 
every  thing,  and  is  that  spirit,  by  which  each  singular  essence 
not  only  subsists,  but  performs  its  operation. 

Sect.  xix.  The  bad  construction  and  perverse  comment 
on  these  pair  of  second  causes,  or  visible  hands  of  Gtod,  have 
perverted  the  devotion  of  many  unto  atheism;  who,  for- 
getting the  honest  advisees  of  faith,  have  listened  imto  the 
conspiracy  of  passion  and  reason.  I  have  therefore  always 
endeavoured  to  compose  those  feuds  and  angry  dissensions 
between  affection,  faith,  and  reason  :  for  there  is  in  our  soul 
a  kind  of  triumvirate,  or  triple  government  of  three  com- 
petitors, which  distracts  the  peace  of  this  our  commonwealth 
not  less  than  did  that  other^  the  state  of  Eome. 

As  reason  is  a  rebel  unto  faith,  so  passion  unto  reason. 
As  the  propositions  of  faith  seem  absurd  luito  reason,  so 
the  theorems  of  reason  unto  passion  and  both  unto  reason  ; 
yet  a  moderate  and  peaceable  discretion  may  so  state  and 
order  the  matter,  that  they  may  be  all  kings,  and  yet  make 
but  one  monarchy :  every  one  exercising  his  sovereignty  and 

•  Homer* B  cham.']  See  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  18. — Platon.  Theat,  vol. 
ii.  p.  71.     £d.  Bipont,  Luciomi  Jwp.  Tfog.  45. — Ed. 

'  a  aorites^  Thus  in  Ed.  1642,  O.  and  in  the  authorized  editions : — 
Ed.  1642,  W.haait  Asorites. 

A  sorites  is  an  argument  where  one  proposition  is  accumulated  on 
another. — Ed. 

*  not  less  Iham  did  that  other.]    Vide  Flor,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. — Ed, 
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prerogative  in  a  due  time  and  place,  according  to  the 
restraint  and  limit  of  circumstance.  There  are,  as  in  phi-  ■ 
losophy,  so  in  divinity,  sturdy  doubts,  and  boisterous  objee-  j 
tions,  wherewith  the  unhappiness  of  our  knowledge  too 
nearly  acquainteth  us.  More  of  these  no  man  bath  known 
than  myself ;  which  I  confess  I  conquered,  not  in  a  martial 
posture,  but  on  my  knees.*  For  our  endeavours  are  not 
only  to  combat  with  doubts,  but  always  to  dispute  with  the 
devil.  The  villany  of  that  spirit  takes  a  hint  of  infidelity 
from  our  studies  ;  and;  by  demonstrating  a  neutrality  in  one 
way,  makes  us  mistnist  a  miracle  in  another.  Thus,  having 
perused  the  Archidoxes,  and  read  the  secret  sympathies^  of 
things,  he  would  dissuade  my  belief  from  the  miracle  of  the 
brazen  serpent  ;^  make  me  conceit  that  image  worked  by 
sjnnpathy,  and  was  but  an  Egyptian  trick,  to  cure  their 
diseases  without  a  miracle.  Again,  having  seen  some 
experiments  of  bitumen,*  and  having  read  far  more  of 
naphtha,''  he  whispered  to  my  curiosity  the  fire  of  the  altar 

*  hneesJ]  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  wanting  in  Edts.  1642,  and 
in  MSS.  W.  <fe  R,—Ed, 

*  TktUf  homing  perused,  (lErc.]  Paracelsns,  and  many  others,  have  writ 
npon  this  subject,  and  pretended  to  core  wounds  by  anointing  the  instru- 
ment that  made  them  with  a  certain  ointment.  Our  countryman,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  entitled, 
A  IHscowae  upon  the  Sympathetic  Powder,  wherein  he  relates  very  many 
strange  stories  of  its  wonderful  effects. — Edit.  1736. 

^  he  would  dissuade  my  hdief,  dec.']  See  Coquaum,  in  Aug.  De  Oivitate 
Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  8. — K. 

^  hitumen."]  The  common  asphaltum,  or  Jew's  pitch,  is  proper 
bijtumen.  It  is  commonly  used  for  paying  the  seams  of  vessels  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  Levant ;  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
embalming  mummies,  as  we  shall  take  another  occasion  to  observe. — Ed. 

^  naphuia.]  Naphtha -is  a  bituminous  oil,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
thin,  fluid,  light,  transparent,  odoriferous,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and 
very  inflammable.  By  long  exposure  to  air,  and  other  circumstances, 
it  passes  into  a  second  variety,  called  petrolium. — Ed. 

"  Elle  peut  de  loin  attirer  le  feu  k  soi,  enflammant  tout  ensemble  Tair, 
qui  est  Ik  aux  environs  ;  et  mdme  elle  peut  brdler  au  milieu  de  Teau. 
C*^toit  la  coutume  de  s'en  servir  en  Sicile  dans  les  lanternes,  au  lieu 
d*huile.  Plutarque  raconte,  dans  la  Yie  d'Alexandi*e  le  Grand,  que  lea 
Babyloniens  lui  y  voulant  fitire  voir  la  force  de  ce  naphtha,  en  avoient 
seme  ou  jet^  quelques  gouttes  dans  quelques  rues  de  la  ville,  et  princi- 
palement  aux  environs  de  son  palais,  et  que  venant  Ik  aupr^s  avec  un 
flambeau,  il  commenfa  k  brtller  et  k  s'enflammer  tellement,  que  toutes 
les  rues  qui  en  ^toient  parsem^es  toutes  paroissoient  en  feu  et  en 
flammes."— /v.  Tr, 
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might  be  natural,  and  bade  me  mistrust  a  miracle  in  Eliasr, 
when  he  intrenched  the  altar  round  with  water :  for  that 
inflammable  substance  yields  not  easily  unto  water,  but 
flames  in  the  arms  of  its  antagonist.®  And  thus  wouJd  he 
inveigle  my  belief  to  think  the  combustion  of  Sodom  might 
be  natural,^  and  that  there  was  an  asphaltick  and  bituminous 
nature  in  that  lake  before  the  fire  of  Gomorrah.^  I  know 
that  manna  is  now  plentifully  gathered  in  Calabria;  ajid 
Josephus  tells  me,  in  his  days  it  was  as  plentiful  in  Arabia. 
The  devil  therefore  made  the  query,  "  where  was  then  the 
miracle  in  the  days  of  Moses  ?  "  The  Israelites-  saw  but  that, 
in  his  time,  which  the  natives  of  those  countries  behold  in 
ours.  Thus  the  devil  played  at  chess  with  me,  and,  yielding 
a  pawn,  thought  to  gain  a  queen  of  me ;  taking  advantage 
of  my  honest  endeavoiu*8 ;  and,  whilst  I  laboured  to  raise 
the  structure  of  my  reason,  he  strove  to  undermine  the 
edifice  of  my  faith. 

Sect.  xx. — Neither  had  these  or  any  other  ever  such 
advantage  of  me,  as  to  incline  me  to  any  poiut  of  infidelity 
or  desperate  positions  of  atheism;  for  I  have  been  these 
many  years  of  opinion  there  was  never  any.  Those  that 
held  religion  was  the  difference  of  man  from  beasts,  have 
spoken  probably,  and  proceed  upon  a  principle  as  inductive 
as  the  other.     That  doctrine  oi  Epicurus,  th^t  denied  the 

Erovidence  of  God,  was  no  atheism,  but  a  magnificent  and 
igh-strained  conceit  of  his  majesty,  which  he  deemed  too 
sublime  to  miud  the  trivial  actions  of  those  inferior  creatures. 
That  fatalnecessity  of  thestoicks  is  nothing  but  the  immutable 
law  of  his  will.  Those  that  heretofore  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  condemned  but  as  hereticks ; 
and  those  that  now  deny  our  Saviour,  though  more  than 
hereticks,  are  not  so  much  as  atheists :  for,  though  they 

*  and  hade  memistrusta  miracle  in  Elias,  dec."]  The  bistoir  is  1  Kings 
xviii.  It  should  be  Elijah.  The  author,  in  Pseudodox.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
15,  showeth  it  was  not  performed  naturally  ;  it  was  (as  he  saith)  a  per- 
fect miracle. — K. 

•  ike  combustion  of  Sodom  migJU  he  natttral.]  Gen.  xix.  24. — ^Vide  et 
Strabonem,  1.  xvi.  Tac.  Hist.  lib.  v.  ch.  7.  Solvnvm,  Ed.  Salmcu,  c.  36, 
L*Itinerario  di  Ludov.  di  BartheTna,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. — Ed. 

1  bituminous  ncUure  in  iha>t  laJee  before  the  fire,  4&c.]  Strabo,  in  his  16th 
chapter,  says,  ''It  was  reported  that  this  lake  was  not  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  followed  by  an  earthquake." — Ed. 
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deny  two  persons  in  the  Trinity,  they  hold,  as  we  do,  there 
is  but  one  Gk)d. 

That  villain  and  secretary  of  hell,  that  composed  that 
miscreant  piece  of  the  three  unpostors,  though  divided  from 
all  religions,  and  neither  Jew,  Turk,  nor  Christian,  was 
not  a  positive  atheist.  I  confess  every  country  hath  its 
Machiavel,  every  age  its  Lucian,  whereof  common  heads  must 
not  hear,  nor  more  advanced  judgments  too  rashly  venture 
on. .  It  is  the  rhetorick  of  Satan ;  and  may  pervert  a  loose 
or  prejudicate  belief. 

Sect.  xxi. — I  confess  I  have  perused  them  aU,  and  can 
discover  nothing  that  may  startle  a  discreet  belief ;  yet  are 
their  heads  carried  oif  with  the  wind  and  breath  of  such 
motives.  I  remember  a  doctor  in  physick,  of  Italy,  who 
could  not  perfectly  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
because  Gfden  seemed  to  make  a  doubt  thereof.  With 
another  I  was  familiarly  acquainted,  in  France,  a  divine, 
and  a  man  of  singular  parts,  that  on  the  same  point  wa^ 
so  plunged  and  gravelled  with  three  lines  of  Seneca,^  that 
all  our  antidotes,  drawn  from  both  Scripture  and  philosophy, 
could  not  expel  the  poison  of  his  error.  There  are  a  set  of 
heads  that  can  credit  the  relations  of  mariners,  yet  ques- 
tion the  testimonies  of  Saint  Paul:  and  peremptorily 
maintain^  the  traditions  of  ^lian  or  PHnv ;  yet,  m  his- 
tories of  Scripture,  raise  queries  and  objections  :  believing 
no  more  than  they  can  parallel  in  humane  authors.  I  con- 
fess there  are,  in  Scripture,  stories  that  do  exceed  the  fables 
of  poets,^  and,  to  a  captious  reader,  sound  like  Gbragantua 

*  (kret  lvM»  of  Seneca."]  viz. — 

An  toti  morimuT  ?  nullaque  pars  manet 

Nostri, 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaque  mors  nihil. 
Mors  individua  est  noxia  corpori, 
Nee  parcens  animse. 

'  peremptwUy  mavntoMf  die,]  See  thiB  argoment  used  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  towards  the  close  of  the  dedication  of  his  Divine  LegaticM, 

-v.  a 

4  there  are,  in  Scripture,  itoriei  that  do  exceed  the  foibles  of  poets.]  So 
the  author  of  Edig.  LaXci.  "  Certe  mira  admodmn  in  S.  S.  plusqnam 
in  reliqnis  omnibus  historiis  traduntur ; ''  (and  then  he  concludes  him- 
self with  the  author)  **  Sed  quae  non  retundunt  intellectum,  sed 
ezeroent. — K, 


/ 
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or  Beyi^.^  Search  all  the  legends  of  times  past,  and  the 
fabulous  conceits  of  these  present,  and  'twiU  be  hard  to 
find  one  that  deserves  to  carry  the  buckler  unto  Sampson  ; 
yet  is  all  this  of  an  easy  possibility,  if  we  conceive  a  divine 
:  concourse,  or  an  influence  but  from  the  little  finger  of  the 
Almighty.  It  is  impossible  that,  either  in  the  discourse  of 
man  or  in  the  infallible  voice  of  Gtod,  to  the  weakness  of 
our  apprehensions  there  should  not  appear  irregularities, 
contradictions,  and  antinomies :  myself  could  show  a  cata- 
logue of  doubts,  never  yet  imagined  nor  questioned,  as 
I  know,  which  are  not  resolved  at  the  first  hearing ;  not 
fantastick  queries  or  objections  of  air ;  for  I  cannot  hear  of 
atoms  in  divinity.  I  can  read  the  history  of  the  pigeon 
that  was  sent  out  of  the  ark,  and  returned  no  more,  yet  not 
question  how  she  found  out  her  mate  that  was  left  behind : 
that  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  yet  not  demand  where, 
in  the  interim,  his  soul  awaited;  or  raise  a  law-case, 
whether  his  heir  might  lawfully  detain  his  inheritance 
bequeathed  unto  him  by  his  death,  and  he,  though  restored 
to  life,  have  no  plea  or  title  unto  his  former  possessions. 
Whether  Eve  was  framed  out  of  the  left  side  of  Adam, 
I  dispute  not ;  because  I  stand  not  yet  assured  which  is  the 
right  side  of  a  man ;  or  whetheis  there  be  any  such  dis- 
tinction in  nature.  That  she  was  edified  out  of  the  rib  of 
Adam,  I  believe  ;  yet  raise  no  question  who  shall  arise  with 
that  rib  at  the  resurrection.*  Whether  Ada|n  was  an  her- 
maphrodite, as  the  rabbins  coriiend  upon  th,e  letter  of  the 
text ;  because  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  therfi  should  be  an 
hermaphrodite  before  there  was^^a  woman,  or-a  composition 
of  two  natures,  before  there  Was  a  secoiifd  composed.* 
Likewise,  whether  the  world  was  created  in  autumn,  sum- 
mer, or  the  spring  -J  because  ife>was  created  in  them  all : 

*  GaragantiM  or  JBevis.]  'For  the  fom^  see  RahdaU  ;  for  the  latter, 
Syr  Bevis  of  Southampton.— Ed^  ^' 

'  That  she  was  ediiedf  d:c.]  This  senttiDice  is  wanting  in  Edts,  1642, 
andinif^S^.  W.dsB.  ^ 

On  the  subject,  see  Pteudodooda  Epidemica,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. — Bd, 

^  as  the  rabbma,  <fc(?.]    Wanting  in  MS.  R. — Md, 

7  whether  the  world  was  created  in'*iiutunmf  summer  or  the  spring."] 
Two  learned  poets  of  antiquity  are  of  ^jpinion  that  it  be^ns  in  spring  ; — 
Lucretius,  lib.  v.  800,  816  ; —  Virgil.  6/eorg.  lib.  ii.  836.  But  there  is  a 
difference  respecting  it  among  church  doctors  ;  some  agreeing  with  theai 
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for,  wbatsoever  sign  the  sun  possessetli,  those  four  seasons 
are  actually  existent.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  luminary  to 
distinguish  the  several  seasons  of  the  year;  all  which  it 
makes  at  one  time  in  the  whole  earth,  and  successive  in  any 
part  thereof.  There  are  a  bundle  of  curiosities,  not  only  in 
philosophy,  but  in  divinity,  proposed  and  discussed  by  men 
of  most  supposed  abilities,  wnich  indeed  are  not  worthy  our 
vacant  hours,  much  less  our  serious  studies.  Pieces  only 
fit  to  be  placed  in  Pantagruel's  library,®  or  bound  up  with 
Tartaretus,  De  Modo  Ccuxmdi? 

Sect.  xni. — These  are  niceties  that  become  not  those* 
that  peruse  so  serious  a  mystery.  There  are  others  more 
generally  questioned,  and  called  to  the  bar,  yet,  methinks, 
of  an  easy  and  possible  truth. 

'Tis  ridiculous  to  put  off  or  drown  the  general  flood 

poetSj  and  some  affirming  the  time  to  be  autmnn.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
was  not  created  in  any  one,  but  in  all,  of  the  seasons,  as  the  author  saith 
here,  and  hath  shown  at  large,  Psevdodox.  Epid.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. — K. 

•  m  PamtagrueVa  library^  That  of  St.  Victor,  described  by  Panta- 
gruel,  Rabd,  tom.  ii.  cap.  7. — £d. 

•  or  bound  «p  vnth  Tartaa^ua,  De  Modo  Cacandi.]  The  work  here 
alluded  to,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  imagmary  work  here 
alluded  to,  Is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  French  commentator  on  the  works  of 
Kabelais.  **  (Pierre  Tartaret).  H  fetudroit  recourir  auz  regltres  de  la 
Sorbonne  pour  pouvoir  dire  au  juste  en  quel  tems  vivoit  ce  docteur,  dont 
tout  le  m^rite  oonsista  autrefois  k  raffiner  encore  et  k  ench6rir  sur  lea 
ridicules  subtilit^  de  Jean  Scot,  dans  une  infinite  de  questions 
qtMcUibitairea  et  autres  mati^res,  ot  Tartaret  s'exerca  avec  tant  de 
t^m^rit^,  souvent  mdme  avec  tant  d'impidt^,  que  H.  Etienne  met  le 
Sorboniste  Tartaret  au  nombre  de  oes  malheureux  qui  avec  le  tems 
avoient  fiut  revivre  par  leurs  Merits  le  detestable  ivangUe  itemd  qu'an- 
ciennement  lea  momes  mendians  oppos^rent  aux  Yaudois  et  k  leur 
doctrine.  Les  Contes  d'Eutrapel,  chap.  26,  parlent  d'une  dispute  de 
ce  Tartaret  avec  Mandeston,  autre  quodlibStaire  de  cette  maison,  sur  ' 
la  prononciation  du  mot  mUii,  laquelle  dispute  fut  assoupie  par  le  gram- 
mairien  Caillard.  Seroit-ce  par  rapport  auz  ordures  et  aux  blasphdmes 
qui  ^toient  sortis  en  si  grand  nombre  de  la  plume  et  de  la  bouche  de 


ijet 

mais  selon  moi  I'auteur  I'y  consid^re  principalement  comme  disciple  de 
€6  mdine  Jean  Scot  qu'ef!L  egard  aux  scandaleuses  mati^res  par  lui 
remu^es,  le  peinti'e  Holbein  avoit  d6j2k  plaisamment  represents,  comme 
rendant  Tame  par  la  bpuche,  sous  la  figure  d'un  en&nt  i^iulta  c<ic<mti8 
logioalia."  Les  oeuvres  de  Pierre  Tartaret  furent  rSimprim6s  in  8vo.  k 
Lyon,  Tan  1Q21, —Babdaia,  tom.  ii.  cap.  7.  Amat.  1711.— £d. 
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of  Noah,  in  tbat  particular  inundation  of  Deucalion.^ 
That  there  was  a  deluge  once  seems  not  to  me  so  g^reat  a 
miracle  as  that  there  is  not  one  always.^  How  all  the  kinds 
of  creatures,  not  only  in  their  own  bulks,  but  with  a  com- 
petency of  food  and  sustenance,  might  be  preserved  in  one 
ark,  and  within  the  extent  of  three  hundred  cubits,  to  a 
reason  that  rightly  examines  it,  will  appear  very  feasible.* 
There  is  another  secret,  not  contained,  in  the  Scripture, 
which  is  more  hard  to  comprehend,  and  put  the  honest 
Eather  to  the  refuge  of  a  miracle  ;^  and  that  is,  not  only 
'how  the  distinct  pieces  of  the  world,  and  divided  islands, 
should  be  first  planted  by  men,  but  inhabited  by  tigers, 
panthers,  and  bears.  How  America  abounded  with  beasts 
of  prey,  and  noxious  animals,  yet  contained  not  in  it  that 
necessary  creature,  a  horse,  is  very  strange.*  By  what  pas- 
sage those,  not  only  birds,  but  dangerous  and  unwelcome 
beasts,  came  over.  How  there  be  creatures  there,*  which 
are  not  foimd  in  this  triple  continent.  AH  which  must 
needs  be  strange  imto  us,  that  hold  but  one  ark ;  and  that 
the  creatures  began  their  progress  from  the  mountains  (rf 
Ararat.7    They  who,  to  salve  this,  would  make  the  deluge 

^  *Tis  ridictUous,  <£rc.]  Lucian's  description  of  the  flood  of  DeucaHon 
BO  strikingly  accords,  in  its  parttoulars,  witii  the  Mosaick  account  of  the 
deluge,  thftt  it  is  difficult  not  to  refer  the  two  narrations  to  the  same 
event. — Ed. 

'  iieema  not  to  me,  <&c.]  II  n'est  pas  besoin  de  douter,  qu'en  plusieurs 
places  du  monde  la  mer  est  plus  haute  que  la  terree-ferme  ;  de  &con  que 
c'est  une  merveiUe,  qu'on  n'entende  pas  parler  davantage  de  d^uges : 
notre  Hollande  est  si  basse,  qu'elle  pourroit  dtre  enti^rement  engloutie  en 
peu  de  temps  de  la  mer,  si  elle  n'en  6toit  empdch^e  par  lea  dimes  de 
sable,  les  digues,  les  moulins,  et  les  6cluses. — Fr.  Tr, 

»  feasible.]  On  the  contrary,  Edts,  1642  read  difficult ;  and  MSS,  W, 
ds  R.  read,  difficile. — Ed. 

^  cmd  put  the  honest  Father  to  the  refuge  of  a  mtrocJe.]  This  honest 
&ther  was  St.  Augustine,  who  delivers  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
miraculously  done,  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  7 ;  but  saith  not  that 
it  could  not  be  done  without  a  miracle. — K. 

^  is  very  stra/nge.']  These  words  are  omitted  in  Edts.  1642  and  M8. 
W.,  W.2A  B.^Ed. 

^  How  there  he  creaivres  there."]  In  Edls.  1642  and  MS.  W,  the  passage 
is  thus :  "  How  thereby  creatures  are  there." — Ed. 

^  There  is  am/atheir  secret,  *bc.]  The  diffusion  of  the  animal  creation 
over  the  fece  of  the  earth  does  indeed  involve  a  most  interesting  and 
difficult  inquiiy.   \Vhence  camfi  the  innumerable  tribes  of  human  beings. 
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particular,  proceed  upon  a  principle  that  I  can  no  w&j 
grant ;  not  only  upon]  the  negative  of  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
of  mine  own  reason,  whereby  I  can  make  it  probable  that 
the  world  was  as  well  peopled  in  the'  time  of  Koah  as  in 
ours ;  and  fifteen  hundred  years,  to  people  the  world,  as 
full  a  time  for  them  as  four  thousand  years  since  have  been 
to  us.®  There  are  other  assertions  and  common  tenets 
drawn  from  Scripture,  and  generally  believed  as  Scripture,^ 
whereunto,  notwithstanding,  I  would  never  betray  the 
liberty  of  my  reason.  'Tis  a  postulate  to  me,  that  Methu- 
fialem  was  the  longest  lived  of  all  the  children  of  Adam ; 
dnd  no  man  will  be  able  to  prove  it ;  when,  from  the  pro- 
•cess  of  the  text,  I  can  manifest  it  may  be  otherwise.' 
That  Judas  perished  by  hanging  himself,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  Scripture :  though,  in  one  place,  it  seems  to  affirm 

•diversified  in  form,  complexion,  and  character,  which  inhabit  every 
continent  and  island  of  our  globe  ?  Whence  the  myriads  of  animals, 
and  birds,  and  lesser  creatures,  which  everywhere  teem  in  the  most 
astonishing  profusion  and  variety ;  peopling  its  mountains,  and  plains, 
and  forests,  and  glittering  on  its  sur&ce  ?  Who  can  solve  the  problem  ? 
Who  will  undertake  to  xnake  out  suocessive  returns  of  this  mighty  popu- 
lation,  to  mark  out  the  progress  of  its  migrations,  and  trace  back  its 
-genealogies  through  a  succession  of  4000  years,  up  to  its  cradle,  the 
ark,  reposing  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,  amidst  the  sUence  of  universal 
desolation  ?  It  is  a  question  about  which  so  little  is  known,  and  so 
much  must  depend  on  conjecture,  that  it  seems  rather  calculated  for  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  even  the  indulgence  of  scepticism,  than  likely 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  truth.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
to  us  the  difficulty  seems  the  same,  whether  the  deluge  existed  or  not ; 
whether  we  suppose  the  migration  to  have  proceeded  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Ararat  or  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Xhe  French  translator  quaintly  remarks  :  "H  y  a  eu  beaucoup  de 
personnes  qui  ont  brouill^  beaucoup  de  papier,  pour  trouver  la  verity  de 
cette  affikire ;  mais  il  n'y  a  personne  qui  en  ait  pu  jamais  trouver  une 
parf&ite  assurance,  ou  certitude." 

Moltkenius  quotes  Tostaius,  in  Ckn.  chap.  8. 

Among  the  principal  writers  of  our  own  country  on  the  deluge,  and 
-questions  connected  with  it,  we  may  enumerate  Delany,  A.  FuUer, 
Oockbum,  Burnet,  Whiston,  Bryant,  Catcott,  Cumberland,  Hurdis, 
Hutchinson,  Ray,  Shuckford,  &c. — Ed, 

See  Johnson's  Jowmey  to  the  Western  IsUmds,  and  Works,  vol.  viii. 
p.  279. 

*  and  fifteen  htmdred  years,  dtcA  See  Pseudod,  Bpid,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. — K. 

•  generaUyMieved  as  Scripture,  j  Not  m  MS.  R.  \m%mMS.W.  2. — Ed, 
'  *Tis  a  positdate  to  me,  that  Methtualem,  dsc]    See  Pseudod,  Epid* 

lib.  vii.  cap.  8. — K, 

TOL.  II.  2  A 
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it,  and,  by  a  doubtful  word,  hath  given  occasioii  to  iamaoMe 
it ;  yet,  in  another  place,  in  a  move  punctual  descrqytaoii, 
it  makes  it  improbable,  and  seems  to  overthrow  it.^  That 
our  £Btthers,  after  the  flood,  erected  the  tower  of  Babd,^ 
to  preserve  themselves  against  a  seoozid  deluge,  is  g^eneniHj 
opinioned  and  believed ;  yet  is  there  another  tutentkin  <h 
theirs  expressed  in  Scripture.  Besides,  it  is  improbable^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  place  ;  that  is,  a  pliun  in  tbe 
land  of  Shinar.  These  are  no  points  of  faith ;  and  thrae* 
fore  may  admit  a  firee  dispute.  There  are  yet  others,  and 
those  ffuniliarly  concluded  from  the  text,  wherein  (mider 
favour)  I  see  no  consequence.'*  The  church  of  Bozne  oon- 
fldently  proves  the  opinion  of  tutelary  angels,  from  timt 
answer,  when  Peter  knocked  at  the  door,  'Tis  not  he,  but 
his  angel ;  that  is,  might  some  say,  his  messenger,  or  some- 
body from  him ;    for  so  the  original  signifies ;  and  is  as 

'  Thai  Judae  perished  by  hangmg  hianse^f  iftere  ia  no  certainty  in.  Scrip- 
twrCt  ^.]  The  doubt  arises  firom  the  word  avriy^aro,  in  Matthew 
xxvii.  5,  which  sigxufieth  sufBocatioii  as  well  as  hanging ;  but  Erasmus 
translates  it  **  abiens  laqueo  se  suspendit."  The  words  in  the  Acts  are, 
"  When  he  had  thrown  down  himself  headlong,  he  burst  in  the  midst^ 
and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out :"  which  seems  to  differ  much  from  the 
expression  of  Matthew,  yet  the  ancient  writers  and  fEithera  of  the 
church  do  unanimously  agree  that  he  was  hanged,  ^me  are  bo  par- 
ticular, that  they  even  mention  that  it  was  with  a  cord,  on  a  fig-tree, 
the  day  after  the  kiss,  &c.  ;  but  there  are  two,  that  is,  Euthymius  and 
(Ecumenlus,  who  assert  that  hanging  did  not  kill  him ;  but  that  either 
the  rope  broke,  or  that  he  was  cut  down,  and  afterwards  cast  himself 
down  headlong,  as  it  is  related  in  the  before-mentioned  place  of  the 
Acts.  And  t£is  may  serve  to  reccmcile  these  two  seemingly  disagreeing 
Scriptures. — K. 

Keck,  in  quoting  from  the  Acts,  c.  i.  v.  18,  eiddently  used  the  Greneva 
translation,  which  differs  very  materially  from  the  commonly  used  v^* 
sion.  See  JRotenmBUer,  Sd^l,  in  loc,  and  Paeud,  ^pid,  lib.  -vii. 
cap.  11. — £d. 

^  That  <yu/r  fathers,  after  ihefiood,  erected  the  tower  of  Babel.']  For  this 
see  what  the  au^or  saith  in  his  Pseud,  Epideiadc,  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. — K, 

Josephus  t^oigne,  Antiquita^/um  Judaioa/rwn,  lib.  i.  qu'ila  commen* 
Cerent  cet  ouvrage  afin  qu'un  nouveau  d^uge  ne  vint  pas  k  les  en- 
dommager. — Fr.  Tr. 

*  cmsequence.]  Add,  from  the  JSdts.  1642,  and  MSS.  W,dtJL,  the 
following  clause  :  '^  as,  to  prove  the  Trinity  from  the  speeds  of  Grod,  in 
the  plural  number, — fadamtts  homvnem,  *  let  us  make  man,'  whi(^  is 
but  the  conmion  style  of  princes  and  men  of  eminency, — he  that  ^all 
read  one  of  his  majesty's  proclamations,  may  with  the  same  ogick  con- 
clude, there  be  two  kings  in  England." — Ed* 
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likelj  to  be  the  doubtfiil  family's  meaning.  This  exposition 
I  onee  suggested  to  a  young  drdne,  that  answered  upon 
this  point ;  to  whieh  I  remember  the  Prancisean  opponent 
replied  no  more,  but,  tibat  it  was  a  new,  and  no  authentick 
interpretation. 

Sject.  XXIII. — These  are  but  the  conclusions  ^id  fallible 
discourses  of  man  upon  the  word  of  Grod;  for  such  I  do 
believe  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  yet,  were  it  of  man,  I  could 
not  choose  but  say,  it  was  the  most  singular  and  superlative 
piece  that  hath  been  extant  since  the  creation.  Were  I 
a  pagan,  I  should  not  re&ain  the  lecture  of  it ;  and  caxmot 
but  comm^id  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy,  that  thought  not 
his  library  complete  without  it.  The  Alcoran^  of  the 
Turks  (I  speak  without  prejudice)  is  an  ill-composed  piece, 
contaiaing  in  it  vain  and  ridiculous  errors  in  philosophy, 
impossibilities,  fictions,  and  vanities  beyond  laughter, 
maintained  by  evident  and  open  sophisms,  the  policy  of 
ignorance,  deposition  of  universities,  and  banismnent  of 
learning.  This  hath  gotten  foot  by  arms  and  violence : 
that,  without  a  blow,  hath  disseminated  itself^  through  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  not  unremarkable,  what  Philo  first 
observed,  that  the  law  of  Moses  continued  two  thousand 
years  without  the  least  alteration;  whereas,  we  see,  the 
laws  of  other  commonwealths  do  alter  with  occasions :  and 
even  those,  that  pretended  their  OTiginal  from  some  divi- 
nity, to  have  vanished  without  trace  or  memory.  I  believe, 
besides  Zoroaster,  there  were  divers  others  that  writ  before 
Moses  ;^  who,  notwithstanding,  have  sufilered  the  common 

^  and  camiGt  hut  commend,  dsc]  In  MS.  R.  a  blank  occure  in  the 
middle  of  this  passage,  thus :  ''And  cannot  but  commend  the  judgement 
of  Ptolemy,  that  thought  the  Alcoran,  &c."     In  MS,  W, 

it  stands  thus,  "  And  cannot  but  commend  the  judgement  of  Ptolemy, 
that  thought  the  Alcoran,  &c." — Ed. 

*  homiskment  of  learning.  This  kath  gotten  foot  hy  arms  <md  violenee  : 
that,  witTtout  a  blow,  hath  disseminated  itself.]  We  follow  MS.  W,  in 
placing  a  period  after  "  learning  " — ;  but  have  ventured  to  differ  from 
aJl  the  editions  and  MS&  by  transposing  ifiis  and  that,  because  the  sense 
evidently  required  it.  The  reading  of  Edts.  1642,  doth  dissemmcste, 
might  perhaps  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  editions,  hatfi  diaead- 
wOedf  though  we  have  not  adopted  it. — Ed. 

"^  J  bdieve,  besides  Zoroaster,  ^c]  Zoroaster  was  long  before  Moses, 
and  of  great  name  :  he  was  the  &ther  of  Ninus.  See  Justin,  lib.  ii. 
*'  Si  quamlibet  modicum  emolumentum  probaveritis,  ego  iUe  sim  Carl- 
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fate  of  time.  Men's  works  have  an  age,  like  themselyes; 
and  though  they  outliye  their  authors,  yet  haye  they  a  stint 
and  period  to  their  duration.  This  only  is  a  work  too  hard 
for  the  teeth  of  time,  and  cannot  perish  but  in  the  general 
flames,  when  all  things  shall  confess  their  ashes. 

Sect.  xxiy. — I  haye  heard  some  with  deep  sighs  lament 
the  lost  lines  of  Cicero ;  others  with  as  iliany  groans  deplore 
the  combustion  of  the  hbrary  of  Alexandria :  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  there  be  too  many  in  the  world ;  and  could 
with  patience  behold  the  urn  and  ashes  of  the  Vatican,  could 
I,  with  a  few  others,  recoyer  the  perished  leayes  of  Solomon.^ 
I  would  not  omit  a  copy  of  Enoch's  pOlars,'  had  they  many 
nearer  authors  than  Josephus,  or  did  not  relish  somewhat 
of  the  fable.^    Some  men  haye  written  more  than  others 


nondaa  vel  Damigeron,  yel  is  Moses,  yel  Joannes,  vel  ApoUonius,  vel 
ipse  Dardanus,  yel  quicunque  alius  post  Zoroastrem  et  Hostanem  inter 
magos  celebratus  est/'    Apulevus  in  ApoU, — K, 

II  n'est  pas  besoin  de  douter  qu*il  n'j  ait  eu  plusieurs  autres  ancieni 
^rivains,  que  M^se  ;  car  d'oii  auroit-u  4t6  querir  lui-mdme  la  sagesse 
d'Egypte?— i'V.  Tr, 

See  ffobbes*  Works,  p.  266,-1^. 

•  recover  the  perished  leaves  of  SohTnon,"]  It  is  very  certain  that  we 
have  not  many  things  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  32,  33.  Josephus  tells 
us,  besides,  tnat  Solomon  wrote  upon  witchcraft  and  the  manner  of 
casting  out  deyi]B.^-Antiqmties,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. — ScU.  1736. 

''Solomonem  De  Incantamentis  et  Formulis  Dsemones  Ejiciendi 
libros  scripsisse  :  cui  tamen  parum  tribuendum  puto." — M, 

'  /  would  not  omit  a  copy  of  Enoch's  pillars,  <fcc.]  For  this,  the  storj 
is,  that  Enoch,  or  his  &ther  Seth,  haying  been  informed  by  Adam,  that 
the  world  was  to  perish  once  by  water,  and  a  second  time  by  fire,  did 
cause  two  pillars  to  be  erected ;  the  one  of  stone  against  the  water,  and 
another  of  brick  against  the  fire ;  and  that  upon  those  pillars  was 
engrayen  all  such  learning  as  had  been  deliyered  to,  or  inyented  by, 
mankind ;  and  fi:t>m  thence  it  came  that  all  knowledge  and  learning  was 
not  lost  by  means  of  the  flood,  by  reason  that  one  of  the  pillars  (though 
the  other  perished)  did  remain  after  the  flood  ;  and  Josephus  witnesseth, 
till  his  time,  Antiq,  Judaic,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. — K, 

Vide  De  Enochi  Libris  Epist,  Jvdce,  et  August,  De  Oivit,  Dei,  lib.  zyiii. 
c.  38,  et  lib.  xy.  cap.  22.    "  Quod  ilia  tamen  merito  suspectahabeantur, 
quse  sub  tantsB  antiquitatis  nomine  proferentur,  &tetur  Augustinus ; 
ibid,^M. 

'  had  they  many  nearer  aiUhors  than  Josephus,  or  du2  not  rditk 
somewhat  of  the  fable,]  In  MSS,  W,  &  R.,  and  Edts,  1642,  thus :  "  had 
they  any  better  author  than  Josephus^  or  did  not  relish  too  much  of  the 
fable."— ^(i. 
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Lave  spoken.  Pineda  quotes  more  authors,  iol  one  work,* 
tlian  are  necessary  in  a  whole  world.  Of  those  three  great 
inventions  t  in  Gtermany,  there  are  two  which  are  not  with- 
out their  incommodities.^  'Tis  not  a  melancholy  utinam  of 
my  own,  but  the  desires  of  better  heads,  that  there  were  a 
general  synod — not  to  unite  the  iQCompatible  difference  of 
religion,  but, — ^for  the  benefit  of  leammg,  to  reduce  it,  as  it 
lay  at  first,  in  a  few  and  solid  authors ;  and  to  condemn  to 
the  fire  those  swarms  and  millions  of  rhapsodies,  begotten 
only  to  distract. and  abuse  the  weaker  judgments  of  scholars, 
and  to  maiQtain  the  trade  and  mystery  of  typographers. 

Sect.  xxv. — I  cannot  but  wonder  with  what  exception 
tHe  Samaritans  could  confine  their  belief  to  the  Pentateuch, 

*  Pineda^  in  his  Mona/rchia  EcclesiasticOf  quotes  one  thousand  and 
forty  authors.* 

f  Guns ;  printing ;  the  mariner's  compass.    MS,  W. 

^  Of  those  three  great  inventions  in  Chrmany,  there  are  two  koMch  are 
not  without  their  incommodities.]  Those  two,  he  means,  are  printing 
and  gunpowder,  which  are  commonly  taken  to  be  Grerman  inventions  ; 
but  artillery  was  in  China  above  1500  years  since,  and  printing  long 
before  it  was  in  Germany,  if  we  may  believe  Juan  Gonzales  Mendoza, 
in  his  History  of  China,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15,  16.  The  incommodities  of 
these  two  inventions  are  well  described  by  Samuel  Daniel,  lib.  vi.  of 
the  CivU  Wixrs,  For  the  other  invention,  the  Latin  axmotator  doubts 
whether  the  author  means  church-organs  or  clocks?  I  suppose  he 
means  clocks ;  because  I  find  that  invention  reckoned  by  a  German, 
with  the  other  two,  as  a  remarkable  one.'  It  is  by  Busbequius,  speaking 
of  the  Turks,  who  hath  these  words :  *'  Testes  majores  minoresque 
bombardse,  multaque  alia  quae  ex  nostris  excogitata  ipsi  ad  se  avertunt ; 
ut  libros  tamen  typis  excuderent,  horologia  in  publico  haberent,  nondum 
adduci  potuerunt."  Epist.  Legat,  Turcic,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  known 
any  invention  which,  next  to  the  other  two,  had  been  greater  than  this, 
he  would  not  have  named  this ;  and  this  being  the  next  considerable, 
wehave  no  cause  to  doubt  but  the  author  meant  it. — K, 

There  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  invention  of  either  clocks 
or  the  compass  is  of  German  origin.  The  former  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Saracens — ^the  latter  to  the  Chinese. 

After  imcoTnmodities,  add  from  the  Edts,  1642,  and  from  MSS,  W.  <b 
R,,  this  clause  :  "  and  'tis  disputable  whether  they  exceed  not  their  use 
and  commodities." — Ed. 


»  He  that  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  reckon  the  number  of 
authors  quoted  by  Yoetius,  in  his  TheologuxU  Diyoittes,  will  find  they 
£Eur  surpass  the  number  of  Pineda. — Edit,  1736. 
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or  fire  books  of  Moees.^  I  sm  ashamed  at  tiie  labbinieal  iokat- 
pretation  of  the  Jevs  upon  the  Old  Testament,^  as  much  as 
their  defection  from  the  New :  and  tmSj  it  is  beyond  inmdery 
how  that  contemptible  and  degenerate  issue  of  Jacob,  once 
so  deroted  to  etlmick  superstition,  and  so  easily  sedooed  to 
the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours,  should  now,  iai  sudi  an 
obstinate  and  peremptcny  belief  adhe»  unto  their  own 
doctrine,  expect  impossibilitieB,  and  in  the  &o&  and  eyt  ci 
the  church,  persist  without  the  least  hope  of  co^EEvermcm. 
This  is  a  vice  in  them,  that  were  a  virtue  in  us :  for  obstinacy 
i  in  a  bad  cause  is  but  constancy  in  a  good :  and  herein  I 
must  accuse  those  of  my  own  religion ;  for  there  is  not 
any  of  such  a  fugitiTe  Mth,  such  an  unstable  belief  as  a 
Christian ;  none  that  do  so  often  transform  themselves,  not 
unto  several  shapes  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  same  species, 
but  unto  more  unnatural  and  contrary  fc^ans  of  Jew  and 
Mahometan ;  that,  from  the  name  of  Saviour,  can  descend 
to  the  bare  term  of  prophet :  and,  from  an  (Ad  belief  that 
he  is  come,  fall  to  a  new  expectation  of  his  coming.  It  is 
the  promise  of  Christ,  to  make  us  all  one  flock :  bat  how 
and  when  this  union  shall  be,  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  the  last 
day.  Of  those  four  members  of  rdigion  we  hold  a  dlender 
proportion.^  There  are,  I  CMifess,  some  new  additiocts ; 
yet  small  to  those  which  accrue  to  our  adversaries;  and 
those  only  drawn  from  the  revolt  of  pagans ;  men  but  of 
negative  impieties ;  and  such  as  deny  Christ,  but  because 
they  never  heard  of  him.  But  the  religion  of  the  Jew  is 
expressly  agaiost  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan  against 
both ;  for  the  Turk,  in  the  bu^  he  now  stands,  is  beyond  all 
hope  of  conversion:  if  he  fall  asimder,  there  may  be  c<hi:- 


*  I  coMMt  hut  wander,  Jicl  Vide  Cwueum  Ik  Sep,  Si&r.  lib.  u. 
cap.  16. — M, 

^  I  am  cahamtd  cU  the  rdbhinical  mkrprekaion  of  ike  Jews  vpon  ihe 
Old  Testament,}  De  Tftlnuidicis  et  ScriptuoruB,  vide  Seidenvum  De  Aniao 
OivU.  Veter.  JudtBor.  cap.  2. — Scaliger  De  Emend,  Teaip.  Ub.  S. — M,. 

^  of  those  fov^  members  of  religion,  dErc]  That  is.  Pagans,  Mabometans, 
Jews,  and  Christians :  yet,  even  when  Sir  Thomas  wrote,  ChristiaDS 
(including  the  Grreek,.  JPapal,  and  Protestant  communions),  were  more 
numerous  than  Jews ;  now,  the  proportion  is  still  laiger.  The  jpopu- 
latioa  of  onr  globe  has  been  estimated  at  one  iJmMMd  mt&om: 
viz.  of  Pagans,  630— of  Kakemeftasis,  188~of  Jews,  12— of  OirisiiaBa^ 
170.— ^<«. 
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eeiYed  hop^ ;  but  not  wifchout  stiong  improbabilities.    Tke 
Jew  is  obstioate  in  all  fortunes ;  the  persecution  of  fifte^ot 
Irandred  years  hath  but  confirmed  them  in   their  error.  < 
They  ^  Have  alreadj^  endured  whatsoever  may  be  inflicted :   , 
and  have  suffered,  in  a  bad  cause,  even  to  the  condemnation  , 
of  tiieir  enemies.     Persecution  is  a  bad  and  indirect  way  to  ] 

Slant  religion.    It  hath  been  the  unhappy  method  of  angry 
evotions,  not  only  to  confirm  honest  r^igion,  but  wicked 
lieresies  and  extravagant  opinions.     It  was^  the  first  stone 
and  basis  of  our  faith.    None  can  more  justly  boast  of  per- 
secutions, and  glory  in  the  number  and  valour  of  ^  martyrs. 
!Eor,  to  speak  properly,  those  are  true  and  almost  only 
examples,  of  fortitude.     Those  that  are  fetched  from  the 
field,  or  drawn  &om  the  actions  of  the  casap,  are  not  oft- 
times  so  truly  precedents  of  valour  as®  audacity,  and,  at  tbe 
best,  attain  but  to  some  bastard  piece  of  fortitude.     If  we 
sbaU  strictly  examine  the  circumstances  and  requisites  which 
Aristotle  requires^  to  true  and  perfect  valour,  we  shall  find 
the  name  only  in  his  master,  Alexander,  and  as  little  in  that 
Sotnan  worthy,  Julius  Ctesar ;  and  if  any,  in  that  easy  and 
active  way,  have  done  so  nobly  as  to  deserve  that  name,  yet, 
in  the  passive  and  more  terrible  piece,  these  have  surpassed, 
and  in  a  more  heroical  way  may  claim;  the  honour  of  that 
title.     'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  every  honest  faith  to  pro- 
ceed thus  far,  or  pass  to  heaven  through  the  flames.    Every 
<me  hath  it  not  in  that  fuU  measure,  nor  iu  so  audacious 
and  resolute  a  temper,  as  to  endure  those  terrible  tests  and 
trials ;  who,  notwithstanding,  in  a  peaceable  way,  do  truly 
adore  their  Saviour,  and  have,  no  doubt,  a  faith  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Sect.  xxti. — Now,  as  all  that  die  in  the  war  are  not  i 
teoDied  soldiers,  so  neither  can  I  properly  term  all  those  ^^ 
tbat  suffer  in  matters  oi  religion,  martyrs.     The  council  of 
Constance  condemns  John  Huss  for  a  heretick ;  the  stories 
of  his  own  party  sfyle  him  a  martyr.  He  must  needs  ofTend 

•  It  was.]    He  mea^s  "  The  suffering'  of  it  was." — Bd, 
^  o/.l    MS.  R.  reads  ^um. — Ed, 

*  €»!     So  the  authorized  Edt»,  and  all  theifSSf.  /  Edts,  16^42  read, 

'  whicfi  Aristotle  requires,  dsc.'\    Yoyez  Aristotd,  E^ic,  ced  Ifieomctt^. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  6. — Fr.  Tr, 
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the  diviniiry'  of  both,  that  says  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.^  There  are  many  (questionless)  canonized  on 
earth,  that  shall  never  be  samts  in  heaven ;  and  have  their 
names  in  histories  and  martjrologies,  who,  in  the  ejres  of 
God,  are  not  so  perfect  marWrs  as  was  that  wise  heathen 
Socrates,  that  suffered  on  a  mndamental  poiQt  of  religion, 
-rr-the  unity  of  G-od.    I  have  often  pitied  the  miserable 

*  Ht  must  needs  offend  the  divmity,  d-e.]  The  Edts.  1642  and  MS.  W, 
read,  "  It  isfiJee  divinity,  if  I  say  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other/* 
MS.  M.  reads,  **  Is  it  raise  divinity,  if  I  say  he  was  neither  thp  one  nor 
the  other?" 

In  this  passage  (as  in  some  others),  the  author  seems  to  have  modified 
his  opinions  in  preparing  them  to  meet  the  public  eye.  The  reading  of 
MS.  R,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to  convey  what  the  autiior 
really  intended  to  express ;  viz.  a  doubt  of  the  claim  which  the  great 
Bohemian  teacher  possessed  to  be  enrolled  in  "the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs." Feeling,  however,  some  reluctance  to  avow  this  doubt,— or,  let 
us  rather  hope,  perceiving  at  length  its  injustice,  our  author  has  changed 
the  sentence,  and  presented  us  with  this  tfi'wUm;  ''He  must  needs 
offend  the  divinity  of  both,  that  says  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other."  Doubtless ;  he  who  differs  in  opinion  from  hotk  parties,  agrees 
with  neither  ;  but  it  would  require  fiir  more  argument  to  prove  thiat  John 
Hubs,  though  "he  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any  one  doctrine  which 
at  that  day  was  called  heretical,"  did  not  lay  down  his  life  for  the  fiiith 
of  Christ :  "he  may,"  indeed,  to  use  agidn  the  words  of  Milner,  ''justly 
be  said  to  have  been  a  martyr  for  holy  practice  itself."  Our  author 
seems,  for  want  perhaps  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  history  of  John  Huss,  to  have  selected  him  for  the  illustration  of  a 
maxim  he  was  endeavouring  (somewhat  on  his  own  behalf)  to  establish  : 
"that  a  Christian  is  not  required  to  sacrifice  his  life  upon  points  of 
ceremony." 

The  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (corroborated  by  several  curious 
particulars  we  shall  give  in  his  Life)  abundantly  prove  how  powerful 
were  his  sympathies  towards  all  those  ceremonies  and  observances  which, 
he  says,  "  misguided  zeed  terms  superstition."  This  peculiarity  of  cha- 
nuster  gave  free  scope  for  the  display  of  that  fervent  and  admirablo 
charity  which  he  felt  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious 

Cfession ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it 
dictated  a  position  which  is  indeed  "£a>lse  divinity ;"  and  which,  had 
it  been  adopted  by  persecuted  Christians  in  every  age,  would  have 
robbed  the  church  of  the  very  "  first  stone  and  basis  of  her  faith,"  the 
principle  that  Christians  are  bound,  even  in  the  smallest  points,  in- 
volving the  authority  of  their  Bedeemer,  to  obey  him ;  remembering 
his  injunction, — "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  Death."  For  the  nuutyrdom 
of  Jonn  Huss,  we  refer  to  MUner^e  Hist,  of  the  Chvarch  of  Christ,  vol.  iv» 
€hap«  2.— jE^. 
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'bishop*  that  suffered  in  the  cause  of  antipodes  \^  yet  cannot 
clioose  but  accuse  him  of  as  much  madness,  for  exposing  his 
living  on  such  a  trifle,  as  those  of  ignorance  and  lolly,  that 
condemned  him.  I  think  my  conscience  will  not  give  me  the 
lie,  if  I  say  there  are  not  many  extant,  that,  in  a  noble  way, 
fear  the  face  of  death  less  than  myself ;  yet,  from  the  moral 
duty  I  owe  to  the  commandment. of  G-od,  and  the  natural 
respect  that  I  tender  unto  the  conservation  of  my  essence 
and  being,  I  would  not  perish  upon  a  ceremony,  politick 
points,  or  indifferency :  nor  is  my  oelief  of  that  untractable 
temper  as,  not  to  bow  at  theur  obstacles,  or  connive  at 
matters  wherein  there  are  not  manifest  impieties.  The 
leaven,  therefore,  and  ferment  of  all,  not  only  civil,  but 
religious,  actions,  is  wisdom ;  without  which,  to  commit  our* 

♦  Virgilius.  MS,  W. 

.  - 

'  thai  tvffered,  <£;c.]  The  suffering  was,  that  he  lost  his  bishoprick  for 
denying  the  antipodes.    Vid.  Aventm,  in  Hist.  Bote. — K. 

**  Virgilius,  bishop  of  Saltzburg,  having  asserted  that  there  existed 
antipodes,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  him  a  heretick,  and  con> 
signed  him  to  the  flames." — D'JdradVs  Cw.  of  Lit,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

"  II  fat  &it  ^vdque,  malgr^  lui,  vers  Tan  764.  Le  pape  Zacharie  le 
censnra  publiqnement  ponr  avoir  avanc^  qu'il  y  avoit  des  antipodes,  et 
d^dara  mdme  cette  opinion  h^i^tique.  Yirgile  mourut  le  27  Novembre, 
780.  Le  pape  Gr^oire  IX.  le  mit  an  rang  des  saints  ;  ce  qui  est  un& 
Taison  de  douter  qu'il  eut  €ti  repris  oomme  h^r^tique  au  siijet  des 
antipodes." — Moriri,  Or,  Diet,  vol.  10. 

"  Virgilius  had  asserted,  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  globular  ; 
that  it  was  inhabited  all  round ;  and  tibat  the  parts  of  it  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other  had,  in  like  manner,  their  inhabitants  diametri> 
cally  opposite  to  each  other.  This  Boni&ce  could  not  comprehend  ; 
and  therefore  wrote  to  the  pope,  charging  Virgilius,  as  if  he  had 
actually  taught  a  plurality  of  worlds,  l^is  Zachiuy  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  heresy,  and  therefore  wrote  to  Virgilius,  summoning  him  to 
clear  himself,  at  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  see,  from  the  heresy  with 
which  he  was  chaived.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  Zachary's  answer  to 
the  letter  of  Bonirace.  But  what  was  the  issue  of  that  affair,  we  are 
nowhere  told.  However,  as  Virgilius  continued  to  preach,  and  indeed 
with  great  success,  the  gospel  in  Bavaria  and  Carinthia,  and  was,  «ome 
yeaarB  after,  preferred  to  the  tee  of  Saltssbwrg,  nay,  and  is  now  honoured 
by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted  but  that 
he  cleared  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  heresy,  to  the  fall  satisfiMtion 
of  the  pope,  and  the  great  mortification  and  confusion  of  his  ignofimt 
rival  and  accuser." — Boioer^a  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

Which  of  these  conflictiDg  statements  are  we  to  believe  I — Ed. 
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selves  to  the  flames  is  honueide,  and  (I  fear)  but  to  pass 
tliEOugh  one  fire  into  asiother. 

SscT.  xxni. — ^That  miracles  are  ceased,  I  can  neither 
proTe  nor  absolutelj  deny,  much  less  d^[iie  the  time  and 
period  of  their  cessation.  That  they  aurmred  Christ  is 
/  manifest  upcai  record  of  Scriptuxe :  raiat  the^  outlived  the 
apostles  also,  and  Irere  revived  at  the  conversion  of  nation^ 
jBtaij  years  after,  we  cannot  deny,  if  we  shall  not  queatioQ 
those  writers  whose  testimonies  we  do  not  controvert  ia 
points  that  make  for  our  own  opinions :  therefore,  that  may 
have  some  truth  in  it,  that  is  reported  by  the  Jesuits  of 
their  miracles  in  the  Indies.^  I  eoald  wish  it  were  true,  or 
had  anv  other  testimony  than  their  own  pens.  They  may 
easily  Dolieve  those  miracles  abroad,  who  daily  conceive  a 
greater  at  home — ^the  trausmutation  of  those  visible  ele- 
ments into  the  body*  and  blood  of  our  Saviour ; — ^for  the 
conversion  of  water  into  wine,  which  he  wrought  in  Cana, 
or,  what  the  devil  would  have  had  him  do  in  the  wildemeaa, 
of  atones  into  bread,  compared  to  this^  will  scarce  deserve 
the  name  of  a  mirade :  though,  indeed,  to  speak  properly, 
there  is  not  one  miracle  greater  than  another ;  they  being  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  the  hand  of  Qod,  to  which  aU  things 
are  of  an  equal  facility ;  and  to  create  the  wcMrld  as  easy  ^  as  one 
single  creature.  For  this  is  also  a  miracle;  not  only  to  produce 
efiects  against  or  above  nature,  but  before  nature ;  and  to 
create  nature,  as  great  a  miracle  as  to  contradict  or  trans- 
cend her.  We  do  too  narrowly  define^  the  power  of  Ged, 
restraining  it  to  our  capacities.  I  hold  that  Gk)d  can  do  all 
a^J  how  he  should  work  contradictions,  I  do  not  under^ 

'  Ikat  is  reported  hy  the  Je8wt»  <3f  their  mvracleB,  ^e.]  Moltkenius 
rifera  to  Joseph  Aoosta>  aoA  Bartiiofofnueua  cte  las  Casu.  Fov  m«ra 
rment  iafonnftticHB,  see  Ckarlewix,  Hkt.  €kn,  dfn  Ptmrsgwxy;  3  vols.  4ta. 
1756.— 2%e  ume,  trandtOed  mUo  Bkglieh,  17S9,—Azara>s  Trmde  «• 
BonOi  America;  from  1781  to  1801,  4  vols.  8vo.  180^;  and  espedaHy 
J3BmAey'a  Eiet.  ofBreaU,  3  Tok.  4to.  ISIO-U.— Ed. 

*  ^  body.]  Sb  MS,  JL  /  JS^ms.  164iaiMl  MS.  W.  read,  ''the  YisiUe 
Iwdy.— la. 

*  emd  to  create  Ae  worid  e»  may.']  So  also  the  MSS, ;  Xdite.  1542 
rcMl,  eaaUy.—Md. 

*  define!\    Confine  m  MS.  R.—Sd. 

^  ccm  do  aJU  Mnge.l  MdHe.  1642  rend,  ''eanaet  <£»  all  things  hat 
sin.'*    MSS,  W.  «fc  JR.  read,  "  can  do  aU  things  but  sin."— -fia. 


stond,  yet  dare  not,  therefore,  deny.^    I  cannot  see  'wlij 
idie  angel  of  God  should  qnestion  Es^as  to  recall  the  time 
past,  if  it  were  beyond  his  own  power ;  or  that  God  shonld 
pose  mortality  in  that  which  he  warn  not  able  to  perform 
liimself.     I  will  not  say  that  God  cannot,  but  he  will  not, 
petform  many  things,  which  we  plainly  affirm  he  cannot. 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  the  mannerliest  proposition ;  wherein',  \ 
notwithstanding,  I  hold  no  paradox :  for,  strictly,  his  power  \ 
is  the  same  with  his  wiU ;  and  they  both,  with  all  the  rest,   ] 
do  make  but  one  God. 

Sect,  xivui.^ — Therefore,  that  miracles  have  been,  I  do 
believe ;  that  they  may  yet  be  wrought  by  the  living,  I  do 
not  deny :  but  have  no  confidence  in  those  which  are  fathered 
on  the  dead.  And  this  hath  ever  made  me  suspect  the 
efficacy  of  relicks,  to  examine  the  bones,  question  the  habits 
and  appertenanees  of  saints,  and  even  of  Christ  himself.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  the  cross  that  Helena  found,  and 
whereon  Christ  himself  died,  should  have  power  to  restore 
others  unto  life.^  I  excuse  not  Constantino  from  a  fall  off 
his  horse,  or  a  mischief  from  his  enemies,  upon  the  wearing 
those  nails  on  his  bridle  which  our  Saviour  bore  upon  the 
cross  in  his  hands  .^  I  compute  among  your  ^ice  fravdeSj 
nor  many  degrees  before  consecrated  swords  and  roses,  that 
which  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  returned  the  Genoese 
for  their  costs  and  pains  in  his  wars  ;  to  wit ;  the  ashes  of 
John  the '  Baptist.  Those  that  hold,  the  sanctity  of  their 
souls  doth  leave  behind  a  tincture  and  sacred  £EU3ulty  on 
tjieir  bodies,  speak  naturally  of  miracles,  and  do  not  salve 
the  doubt.  Now,  one  reason  I  tender  so  little  devotion  unto 
relicks  is,  I  think  the  slender  and  doubtftd  respect  I  have 
always  held  unto  antiquities.  Por  that,  indeed,  which  I  ad- 
mire, is  far  before  antiquity ;  that  is,  !E^emity ;  and  that  is, 
God  himself;  who,  though  he  be  artykd  the  Ancient  of  I>ays, 
cannot  receive  the  adjunct  of  antiquity,  who  was  before  the 

^  hm  he  shovM  work  cmtmuKctiotia,  ikeJ]    Montaigne  haa  a  passage 
very  similar  to  iikm  ; — £uais,  Mv.  ii.  osp.  12. — K. 
»  Sect,  xxvm.]    Thfs  section  is  not  in  Sdittf,  1642,  m>r  in  MS&  W. 

'  /  eaimot  eomeeim  why,  ^.]    Vide  Nicq^tori  Si8tori€a  £cdma8tii»i 
lib.  viii.  cap.  29* — M, 
»  Ie3tt%M$i0t  CSimstcMtiw,  4ic.']    H»  de  re  videaitar  P,  JHac  Hist. 
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world,  and  shall  be  after  it,  yet  is  not  older  than  it :  for,  in 
his  years  there  is  no  climacter:  his  duration  is  etemiiy; 
and  far  more  venerable  than  antiquity. 

Sect.  xxix. — ^But,  above  all  tnings,  I  wonder  how  the 
curiosity  of  wiser  heads  could  pass  that  great  and  indis- 
putable miracle,  the  cessation  of  oracles  ;^  and  in  what  swoon 
their  reasons  lay,  to  content  themselves,  and  sit  down  with 
such  afar-fetched  and  ridiculous  reason  as  Plutarch  allegeth 
for  it.^    The  Jews,  that  can  believe  the  supernatural  solstice 

3  /  wonder  how  ttte  curiosity  of  wiser  heads  covld  pass  that  great  and 
indisputcMe  mirade,  Iht  cessation  of  orades.^  There  are  three  opimons 
toaching  the  manner  how  the  prediotionB  of  these  oracles  were  per- 
formed :  some  say,  by  vapour  ;  some,  by  the  intelligences  or  influences 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  others  say,  by  the  assistance  of  the  devils.  Now, 
the  indisputable  miracle  the  author  speaks  of  is,  that  they  ceased  upon 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  generally  so  believed :  and  the  oracle 
of  Delphos,  delivered  to  Augustus,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  this 
section,  is  lE)rought  to  prove  it ;  which  is  this : — 

Me  puer  HebrsBUS  dives  Deus  ipse  gubemans 
Gedere  sede  jubet,  tristemque  redire  sub  orcum. 
Aris  ergo  dehinc  tacitus  discedito  nostris. 

But  yet,  it  is  so  &r  from  being  true,  that  their  cessation  was  miraculous, 
that  the  truth  is,  there  never  were  any  predictions  given  by  those 
oracles  at  all. 

That  their  cessation  was  not  upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  have 
luculent  testimony  out  of  Tully,  in  his  2nd  lib.  3e  JDvomat,,  which  he 
writ  many  years  before  Christ  was  bom  ;  who  tells  us,  that  they  were 
silent  (and,  indeed,  he  never  thought  they  were  otherwise)  long  before 
that  time,  insomuch  that  they  were  come  into  contempt :  "  cur  isto 
modo  jam  oracula  Delphis  non  eduntur,  non  modo  nosiTa  state  ;  sed 
jamdiu  jam  nt  nihil  possit  esse  contemptius  ?"  Sir  H.  Blount,  in  his 
Lenomtmt  Voyage,  saith,  he  saw  the  statue  of  Memnon,  so  fiunous  of 
old ;  he  saith  it  was  hollow  at  top,  and  that  he  was  told  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Jews  there  with  him,  that  they  had  seen  some  enter  there, 
and  come  out  at  the  pyramid,  two  bows-shoot  off ;  then  (saith  he)  I  soon 
believed  the  oracle,  and  believe  all  the  rest  to  have  been  such  ;  which, 
indeed,  is  much  easier  to  imagine,  than  that  it  wbb  performed  by  any  of 
the  three  ways  before-mentioned. — K, 

On  the  subject  of  oracles,  see  our  author's  tract ;  of  which  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  much  more 
copious  MS,  than  that  from  which  Archbishop  Tennison  printed.  See 
also  Pseud.  Epid,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xii. — Ed, 

*  suck  a  fcar-fetchedf  Ac]  It  was  thought  that  oracles  were  nourished 
by  exhalations  from  the  earth ;  and  that,  when  those  ceased,  the  oracles 
mmished  and  died  for  want  of  sustenance.  This  was  Plutarch's  reason  ; 
but  not  devised  by  him ;  for  Cicero  sooffii  at  it :  ''Be  vino  aut  salsa* 
mento  putes  loqui;  que  evanescnnt  vetustate."    Ik  JHvinaUone. — £. 
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of  the  sun  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  hare  yet  the  impudence  to 
deny  the  eclipse,  wmch  every  pagan  confessed,*'^  at  his  death ; 
but  for  this,  it  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction :  the  devil 
bimself  confessed  it.*  Certainly  it  is  not  a  warrantable 
curiosity,  to  examine  the  verity  of  Scripture  by  the  concor- 
dance of  human  history ;  or  seek  to  confirm  the  chronicle  of 
Hester  or  Daniel  by  the  authority  of  Megasthenes®  or  Hero- 
dotus. I  confess,  I  have  had  an  imhappy  cmrioBity  this 
way,  till  I  laughed  myself  out  of  it  with  a  piece  of  Justin, 
where  he  deUvers  that  the  children  of  Israel,  for  being 
scabbed,  were  banished  out  of  Egypt.'^  And  truly,  since  I 
have  imderstood  the  occurrences  of  the  world,  and  know  in 
what  counterfeiting  shapes  and  deceitful  visards  times 
present  represent  on  the  stage  things  past,  I  do  believe  them 
little  more  than  things  to  come.^  Some  have  been  of  my 
own  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  write  the  history  of  their 
own  lives ;  wherein  Moses  hath  outgone  them  all,  and  left 
not  only  the  story  of  his  life,  but,  as  some  will  have  it,^  of 
his  death  also. 

Sect.  xxx. — ^It  is  a  riddle  to  me,  how  this  storv  of  oracles 
hath  not  wormed  out  of  the  world  that  doubtful  conceit  of 

*  In  his  oracle  to  Augustus. 

*  which  every  pagan  confessed !\  Vid.  Euseb.  Chron.  ad.  An.  xy. 
Tiberii  ;  et  Origen  adv.  Celswm,  lib.  ii.  —  TertuU.  Apol.  cap.  21. — Aik- 
guttMius  De  Civitate,  Dei.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. — M. 

^  Megcuthenea.]  Est  liber  suppomtitius  ab  anno  Viterbiensi  in  lucem 
datua.     Megasthenes  fiiit  Eerom  Indicarum  scriptor,  et  eepe  a  Plinio,  • 
Strabone,  Solino^  Josepho  citatur.     Sed  nuUus  hujus  Megasthenis  De 
Bebns  Persibis  scribentis  meminit. — M. 

"^  JtLttinf  where  he  delivers,  dErc]  See  Justin,  Hist.  lib.  36.  Also 
ToiCitus,  Hist.  Ub.  v. — K. 

^  Utde  more,  <&c.]  Ce  que  t^moigne  Carolovitius  est  digne  d'etre 
remarqu^,  lequel  ayant  ^te  lui-m6me  en  personne  dans  la  plupart  des 
assembles  des  Koyaumes,  et  aprls  venant  k  lire  rhistoire  de  Johannes 
Sleydanus,  touchant  ces  affiures,  et  voyant  que  cet  Homme  ^ivoit 
autrement  qu'il  n'^toit  en  v^rit^  dit ;  les  Merits  de  Johannes  Sleydanus 
font,  que  j'ai  de  la  peine  ft  croire  aucun  des  anciens  ^cnvains,  ou  his- 
toriographes :  un  certain  honndte  bourgeois  de  Leyden  ayant  lu  presque 
tons  ceux  qui  avoient  ^rit  des  guerres  des  Pays-Bas,  disoit,  qu'il  ne 
s^avoit  ce  qu'il  en  diroit ;  ft  cause  que  pas  un  de  tons  ne  s'accorde. — 
Fr.  Tr. 

^  as  some  wtU  have  it.]  These  words  are  wanting  in  Edts.  1642,  and 
M8S.  W.  ds  R.—Ed. 
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E^irits  and  witches ;  how  bo  mii&j  learned  heads  should  so  fst 
&rget  their  metaphysicksy  and  destroj  the  hidder  ajid  scale 
of  creatures,  as  to  question  the  existence  of  spirits ;  §6t  ray 
.  part,  I  hare  ever  bedieyed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are 
witches.^  They  that  doubt  of  these  do  not  only  denj  them, 
but  spirits :  and  are  obliquely,  and  upcHL  consequence,  a  sort, 
not  of  infidels,  but  atheists.  Those  that,  to  oon^^  their 
incredulity,  desire  to  see  apparitions,  shall,  questionless, 
nerer  behold  any,  nor  have  the  power  to  be  so  much  as 
witches.^  The  devil  hath  made  them  already  in  a  heresy  as 
capital  as  witchcraft ;  and  to  appear  to  them  were  but  to 
convert  them.  Of  all  the  dehisions  wherewith  he  deceives 
mortality,  there  is  not  any  that  puzzleth  me  more  than  the 
legerdemain  of  changelings.^  I  do  not  credit  those  trans- 
formations of  reasonable  creatures  into  beasts,  or  that  the 

^  and  do  now  Jsnow,  that  there  are  wUckee.]  Has  (sagas)  esse  probat 
qnotidiana  experientia.  Vide  Bodini  DemofMyman.  —  Jac.  Anfflice 
Regis  Damonoiog. — Mart.  Ddrio  IHequmtionet  Magieas, —  Wier.  de 
Praxtigiis  Daim. — M. 

On  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  in  which  our  author  believed,  in  cwmnon 
with  Bacon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Bishop  Hall,  Bichard  Baxter  Dr. 
'  Henry  More,  Dr.  Willis,  Glanville,  Lavater,  &c.,  a  very  amusing  essay, 
by  Dr.  Ferriar,  appeared  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs! 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  Historical  Essay  on  Witchcraft  supplies  a  list  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  a  good  chronological  view  of  the  progress 
of  opinion  relative  to  it.  On  the  authoriiy  of  this  writer  has  been 
related,  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  i-emarkable  opinion  which 
he  gave  in  court,  on  a  trial  of  witches,  before  Sir  M.  Hale. 

MS,  B.  reads,  "  that  there  are  now  witches."— J5rf. 

*  nor  have  th^power,  due]    See  Plin.  Nat,  Mist,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.— iT. 

®  the  legerdemain  of  changeUngs,]  "  The  word  (ckangding)  arises 
from  an  odd  superstitious  opinion,  that  the  fiuries  steal  away  children, 
and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and  stupid  in  their  places." — Johmson. 

"And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left  : 
Such  men  do  ckangdmga  call,  so  changed  by  fiiiries'  theft" 

Sp€nS€3\ 

Our  author  seems  scarcely  to  question  the  existence  of  these  fiuiy 
exchanges :  and  the  hypotiiesis  on. which  his  Grerman  editor  proposes  to 
account  for  them  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. — Ed, 

Forsan  potest  diabolus  ex  semine  et  sanguine  corpus  quoddam  in 
utero  sag83  conflare,  ex  eo,  postquam  saga  illud  peperit,  sugere  vel 
potius  lac  matemum  furari,  loqui,  et  alia  infentum  munia  pr«stare. 
Furatur  et  interdum  aliis  matribus  sues  infentes  et  illos  supponit 
Saepe  etiam  in&ntes  fi^so  pro  supposititiis  habentur.—if .  See  Mro- 
sjpecUve  Rmew,    New  Series,  ii.  216.— jE'c?. 
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devil  bath  a  power  to  transpeciate^  a  man  into  a  horse,  who 
tempted  Christ  (as  a  trial  of  his  divinii^)  to  convert  but 
stones  into  bread.  I  could  believe  that  spnits  use  with  mam 
the  act  of  carnality ;  and  that  in  both  sexes.^  I  conceive 
they  may  assume,  steal,  or  contrive  a  body,  wherein  there 
may  be  action  enough  to  content  decrepit  Just,  or  passion 
to  satisfy  more  active  veneries ;  yet,  in  both,  without  a  possi- 
bility oi  generation :  and  thereK>re  that  opinion,  that  Anti- 
christ fshould  be  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  by  conjunction 
with  the  devil,^  is  ridiculous,  and  a  conceit  fitter  for  a  rabbin 
than  a  Christian.  I  hold  that  the  devil  doth  really  possess 
some  men ;  the  spirit  of  melancholy  others  ;  the  spirit  of 
delusion  others :  that,  as  the  devil  is  concealed  and  denied^ 
by  some,  so  Gk)d  and  good  angels  are  pretended  by  others^ 
whereof  the  late  defedion^  of  the  maid  of  Germany*  hath 
left  a  pregnant  example. 

Sect.  xixi. — ^Again,  I  believe  that  all  that  use  sorce- 
ries, incantations,  and  spells,  are  not  witches,  or,  as  we  term 
them,  magicians.  I  conceive  there  is  a  traditional  magick^ 
not  learned  immediately  from  the  devil,  but  at  second  hand 
from  his  scholars,  who,  having  once  the  secret  betrayed,  are 
able  and  do  empirically  practise  without  his  advice ;  they 
both  proceeding  upon  the  principles  of  nature ;  where 
actives,  aptly^  conjoined  to  disposed  passives,  will,  under 
any  master,  produce  their  effects.  Thus,  I  think,  at  first, 
a  great  part  of  philosophy  was  witchcraft ;  which,  being 
afberward  derived  to  one  another,  proved  but  philosophy, 
and  was  indeed  no  more  than  the  honest  effects  of  nature : — 

*  That  lived,  without  meat,  on  the  smell  of  a  rose. — MS,  W. 

*  Transpeciate.']  So  also  MS.  R;  Bdts.  1642  and  MS.  W,  read, 
trtmsplant. — Ed. 

*  Icovld  bdieve,  <fec.]  Vide  S.  Chrysostom.  in  Mom.  22,  in  Oen. — Idem. 
Oyrill.  lib.  ix.  contra  Jvl. — Ldcttmct.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. — Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  i.  cap.  4. — Jtulin  Ma/rtyr.  Aj)ol.  ii. — M. 

^  that  Antichrist,  d^c]  Vide  de  hoc  Augtistin.  in  libro  De  Antickrigto, 
OyriU.  Hieroscl.  Cateth.  16. — M. 

See  Auffustin.  in  Lefoit.  — Aquin.  i.  ii.  Dt  Qa.  73,  art.  ad  2.  — Jvxtm 
Ma/rtyr.  ApcH.  i. — K. 

7  demed.']    So  MS.  W.  ;  Edts.  1642  read,  deeTned.—Ed. 

*  whereof  the  Utte  defection.]    All  the  MSS.  read  detection. — Sd. 

*  nfhere  aetiwSf  apUy.]  In  Edts.  1642  and  MS.  W,  "their  actives, 
actively." — Ed. 
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what  inyented  by  U8,  is  philosopby ;  learned  from  him,  is 
magick.  We  do  surely  owe  the  discovery  of  many  secreiB 
to  the  discovery  of  good  and  bad  angels.  I  could  never 
pass  that  sentence  of  Paracelsus  without  an  asterisk,  or 
annotation :  ascendena*  canstellatum  mult  a  revelat  qtuermh 
tihus  magnalia^  natura,  i.  e.  opera  Dei?  I  do  thmk  that 
many  mysteries  ascribed  to  our  own  inventions  have  been 
the  coiurteous  revelations  of  spirits;^  for  those  noble 
essences  in  heaven  bear  a  friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow- 
natures  on  earth ;  and  therefore  beHeve  that  those  many 
prodigies  and  ominous  prognosticks,   which  forerun  the 

*  Thereby  is  meant  our  good  angel,  appointed  us  from  our  tiativity. 

'  magnolia.']   Antmalia  in  JBdts,  1642  and  aU  the  M88.-^Bd, 

*  Dei.']  On  pent  tronver  oes  paroles  de  Paraoelsua  en  son  lYvii^  des 
Images. — Fr.  Tr, 

*  have  hem,  dsc]  Quod  etiam  dooent  PLatonid.  Vide  lamMichum 
De  Mysteriis,  pp.  62,  58,  5i,  55.  Lugdum,  1577 ;  et  Prod.  Lib,  De 
Anima  et  Dcemon.  —  Pvrphyr.  1.  2.  De  Divinia  atque  Dcemon,  Apnlei. 
— De  Deo  Socratis,  p.  331.  Ed.  Anutelodam,  Vide  et  Oeminam  Di»- 
dertat.  Maximi  Tgrii  De  Deo  Socratis. 

Vide  Lactamt.  1.  2,  c.  15,  et  Augustin.  in  Soliloqu.  c.  27,  and  Sermon, 
46,  ad  Fratres  in  Eremo,  Vide  Auguttin.  in  Psalm,  62. — Auctor  in 
TradMt,  De  DUigenda  Deo.  —  Porphyritu  in  Libro  De  Philosophia  Oror 
culor.  Docet,  Deos  hominibus  indicare  quibus  capiantur  ac  gaudeant 
rebus  et  quss  yitanda  habeant. — M, 

''Were  I  inclined  to  amuse  myself  with  this  controversy, '*  says  a 
sensible  writer,  '*  I  would  collect  all  writings,  sacred  and  profeuie,  on 
this  subject)  and  8uii|mon  various  classes  of  writers  to  take  their  several 
proper  shares;  and  what  remained  ofpwre  revdatUm,  expounded  by  just 
reasoning,  should  be  my  futh  on  this  article.  Pedantic  superstition,  in 
the  person  of  James  I.  would  load  away  sorcery,  witchcraft,  contracts, 
devils  by  wholesale.  Pagan  presumption  would  ship  off  hieroglyphics, 
astrology,  magic,  manicheism,  &c.  jPopery  would  claim  a  large  share 
of  angelography.  Vulgar  popular  observation  of  effects,  and  ignorance 
of  causes,  would  claim  a  verv  large  proportion  of  small  talk  on  these 
occult  powerR.  Fancy,  in  rnetoncal  guise,  would  reduce  a  volume  of 
well-set  words  to  a  page  of  meaning :  the  volume  must  be  hers,  the 
page  mine.  Politicians  would  take  off  a  large  stock  of  the  tutelar 
tribe.  Sound  reasoners  on  demonology  would  represent  the  demoniacs 
of  the  New  Testament  as  diseased  people,  of  whom  the  good  physician, 
Jesus,  spoke  in  popular  style.  These  would  claim  many  a  text  from  the 
subject,  and  I  could  not  rationally  refuse  their  claim.  Bright  and  black 
wings,  and  rays,  horns,  and  cloven  feet,  would  &11  to  artists.  I  should, 
perhaps,  at  last  find,  that  the  best  guardian  angel  was  a  good  conscience. 
And  the  most  formidable  devils  my  own  depraved  passions."  —  CoUet'i 
Relict  of  Literature,  p.  302. 
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ruins  of  states,  princes,  and  private  persons,  are  the  chari- 
table premonitions  of  good  angels,^  which  more  careless 
inquiries  term  but  the  effects  of  chaiice  and  nature. 

Sect,  xxxii. — Now,  besides  these  particular  and  divided 
spirits,  there  may  be  (for  aught  I  know)  a  universal  and 
•eommon  spirit  to  the  whole  world.    It  was  the  opinion 
of  Plato,^  and  it  is  yet  of  the  hermetical  philosophers. 
If  there  be  a  common  nature,  that  unites  and  ties  the  scat- 
tered and  divided  individuals  into  one  species,  why  may 
there  not  be  one  that  imites  them  all  ?    However,  I  am 
STore  there  is  a  common  spirit,  that  plays  within  us,  yet  makes 
no  part  of  us ;  and  that  is,  the  spirit  of  God ;  the  fire  and 
scintillation  of  that  noble  and  mighty  essence,  which  is  the 
life  and  radical  heat  of  spirits,  and  those  essences  that  know 
no^  the  virtue  of  the  sun ;  a  fire  quite  contrary  to  the  fire 
of  hell.    This  is  that  gentle  heat  that  brooded  on  the 
waters,f  and  in  six  days  hatched  the  world ;  this  is  that 
irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists  of  hell,  the  clouds  of  hor- 
ror, fear,  sorrow,  despair;  and  preserves  the  region  of  the 
anind  in  serenity.    Whosoever  feels  not  the  warm  gale  and 
gentle  ventilation  of  this  spirit,  (though  I  feel  his  pulse) 
I  dare  not  say  he  lives ;  for  truly  without  this,  to  me,  there 
is  no  hieat  under  the  tropick ;  nor  any  light,  though  I  dwelt 
in  the  body  of  the  sim. 

*  Spiritns  Domini  incubabat  aquis.  Oen,  i. — MS,  W. 

^  the  charitdbie  premomiions  of  good  angeU.]  Here  again  we  are 
reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson's  coincidence  in  feeling  with  our  author  on 
questions  connected  with  the  immaterial  world.  The  following  passage 
£rom  Boswell's  Life, — ^though  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  reference  to 
what  Browne  calls  "good  angels,"  as  to  the  "  angels"  of  good  men,  is 
yet  sufficiently  illustrative  of  our  position,  that  these  two  great  men 
thought,  as  well  as  wrote,  alike.  "  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he 
«aid,  '  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorized,  it  appears  to  me  that '  the 
communion  of  saints '  in  the  Creed  means  the  communion  with  the 
saints  in  heaven,  as  connected  with  '  the  holy  Catholic  church.' '  He 
admitted  the  influence  of  evil  n>irits  upon  our  minds,  and  saidj 
'Nobody  who  believes  the  New  Testament  can  deny  it.* "  —  Vol.  iv. 

p.  817. 

•  It  was  the  opim<m  of  Plato,]  Vide  Platon,  m  Parmenide  et  Timaso, 
-eiProd,  m  Platon,  Theol,  1.  i.  c.  15.  —Virgil.  hvlAeneid,  Vide  plura 
apud  Portcm,  1.  i.  Mag.  Natwr,  o.  6.  Veteres  Sinenses  fere  idem 
isrediderunt.  Vide  TrigaMt,  lib.  i.  c.  10,  de  Exped,  Christ,  apvd 
Smaa, — M- 

TOL.  n.  2  b 
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Am  whwi  tii6  laboTOBif  wm  haA  wiwigUt  hk  faaA 

Up  to  the  top  of  krffy  Gaiwor't  back, 

l£e  icy  ocean  cnck%  the  froaen  pole 

Thaws  with  the  heat  of  the  celestial  coal ; 

So  when  thy  abwnt  beano  begin  t'  impart 

Again  a  aobtice  on  my  froien  heart, 

liy  winter  'a  o'er,  my  drooping  ipiritB  sii^. 

And  every  part  revives  into  a  q)ring. 

Bat  if  thy  quickening  beams  awhile  decline. 

And  with  their  light  bless  not  this  orb  of  mine, 

A  chilly  froet  saipfriseth  «vety  member. 

And  in  the  midst  of  June  I  feel  December.* 

Oh  how  this  earthly  temper  doth  debase 

The  noble  soul,  in  this  her  hmnble^  place.! 

Whose  wingy  nature  ever  doth  aspire 

To  reach  that  place  whence  "first  it  took  its  fire. 

Ihese  llamoa  I  fee!,  whiob  in  my  heart  do  dwell. 

Am  not  any  beams,  bat  take  tbeir  fire  from  hell. . 

O  qnench  them  all  1  and  let  thy  Light  divine 

Be  as  the  sun  to  this  poor  orb  of  mine  ! 

And  to  Ihy  sacred  Spirit  convert  tiiose  fires;, 

Whose  eiufthly  fames  ehoke  my  devout  as^res ! 

SscT.  TTTYTTT, — ^Therefore,  for  «pirits,  I  am  ao  &r  fixm 
denyin?  their  existenoe,  thftt  I  could  easily  believe,  thajb  not 
only  whole  ooiintries,  but  particular  perscms,  hxve  ikneit 
tutelary  and  guardian  angels.  It  is  not  a  new  (pinion  ef 
the  Church  of  Eome,  but  an  old  one^  of  Pythagonw  aai 
Plato :^  there  is  no  heresy  in  it:  and  if  not  manifestly 
defined  in  Scripture,  yet  it  is  an  opinion  of  a  good  and 
wholeaoiDe  use  in  tiie  coarse  and  aetM»8  of  a  man's  life ; 
and  would  serve  as  an  hypothesis  to  salve  many  doaMs, 
whereof  common  philosophy  affordeth  no  solution.  Now,  if 
vou  demand  my  opimon  and  metaphysicks  of  their  natmes, 
I  confess  iliem  very  shalkiw ;  most  of  them  in  a  negative 

•  Ikoember,]    Insert,  from  JUtt.  1642  and  MSS.   W.  -Jk  M,,  ftsse 
i: — 

Keep  still  in  my  horizon,  for,  to  me, 

Tis  not  the  'sun  that  makes  tiie  day,  but  thee ! — £d. 

7  humUe.]    JEdts.  1642  and  MSS.  W.  A  It,  read,  Aeoven^y.— iSO. 

*  bwtMoldm^^    These  words  are  oBU^«edmif;8&  IT.  ^  it.— iR2. 
'  ItisiKfta  new  opimon  •/  the  CkurA  ofSmme, «!«.]  This  appeaia  hf 

Apoleiiis,«  Platoniat,  in  his  book  J)e  Ik»  iSp«raei8,aitd elaewheie.  See 
Aie'*  Apwttme  ^  Ute  LaUtr  Timm,  wkm,  o«i  of  this  md^lkmt 
authors,  you  shall  see  collected  all  the  learning  de  Oemis. — X, 
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-waj*,  like  that  of  God ;  or  in  ft  eorapamtiTe,  beini^en  onr- 
jselres  ajid  fellow-erentiiTea :  lor  there  k  in  thk  mdverse 
a  stair,  or  manifest  scale,  of  creatnresy  riaiag  not  dfiH)rdeiiy, 
or  in  coofasioii,  but  with  a  comely  method  and  proportion. 
'Betweeo.  creatures  of  mere  existence  and  thmga  of  life 
there  is  a  large  disproportion  of  nature:  between  plants 
and  ankaak,^  or  creatures  of  sense,  a  widinr  difference : 
betwe^i  theoL  and  man,  a  f^  greater :  and  if  the  propor- 
tion hold  on,  between  man  and  angels  there  should  be  jet 
a,   greater.     We  do  not  eompveh^id  their  natares,  who 
retain  tlie  £rst  definition  of  PorpbyrT:*  and  distin&iiifth 
them  from  oorBelTeB  bj  iauaorta^/Pfer,.  before  hia  M, 
man  also  was  immortal :  yet  must  we  needs  affirm  that  he 
bad  a  diffisrent  essence  from  the  angels.     Having;  therefore, 
no  certain  knowledge  of  their  nature,  'tis  no  bad  method 
of  the  schools,  whatsoever  perfection  we  find  obscnrelj  in 
GUTselves,  in  a  more  complete  and  absolute  way  to  ascsibe 
mxto  them.    I  brieve  they  hftTe  an  extemporary  know- 
ledge, and,  upon  the  first  motion  of  their  reason,  do  what 
we  cannot  w&hout  study  or  d^becation :  tbit  they  know 
iimues  by  their  forma,  and  define,  by  snecifical  difierasiiee, 
wfaJ^we  describe  by^ccidents  and ^rop^iea^  ^ theie- 
&ve  probabilities  to  us  may  be  demonstrations  unto  them : 
tiiat  they  hafe  knowledge  not  only  of  the  specifical,  but 
munerical,^  forms  of  individuals,  and  understand  by  what 
xeserved  difference  each  single  hypostatis  (besides  the  rela- 
tion to  its  species)  becomes  its  numerical  self:  that,  as  the. 
aoul  hath  a  power  to  more  the  body  it  islbrms,  so  there's  a 
&eulty  to  move  any,  though  inform  none :  ours  upon  restraint 
of  time,  place,  and  distance :  but  that  invisible  hand  that 
conveyed  Habakkuk  to  the  lion's  den,^  or  FhHip  to  Asotus, 
iniringeth  this  rule,  and  hath  a  secret  conveyance,  where- 
with mortality  is  not  acquainted.    If  they  have  that  intui- 
tive knowledge,  whereby,  as  in  reflection,  they  behold  the 
thoughts  of  on6  another,  I  cannot  peremptonly  deny  but 

*  EueDiiA  ntum&Ms  manortaluL — MS,  W. 

1  plcmfs  and  animalt.]  So  the  MSS,  W.  4b  M. ;  Edit,  1S42  read,  ^' two 

plaot-oiimuiis. " — Ed, 
^nvmancal,']  So  MS,  JL  ;  MS  W.  nd  Mdti.  U4,%  nad,  natural.-^Ed, 
3  1ih4a  cona^  SubMsuk  ta  ike  Km'm  dm.]  S^  3d  Mid  Tke  Dragon, 

ver.  86,  &c.— j5». 

2  B  2 
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thej  know  a  great  part  of  ours.  Tbey  that,  to  refute  tbe 
inTOcation  of  saints,  have  denied  that  they  have  any  know- 
ledge of  our  affairs  below,  have  proceeded  too  far,  and  musi 
pardon  my  opinion,  till  I  can  thoroughly  answer  tliat  piece 
of  Scripture,  "  At  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  the  ang^  in 
heaven  rejoice."  I  cannot,  with  those  in  that  great  father f 
securely  interpret  the  work  of  the  first  day,  ^t  luxy  to  the 
creation  of  angels ;  though  I  confess  there  is  not  anj 
creature  that  hath  so  near  a  glimpse  of  their  nature  as 
light  in  the  sun  and  elements :  we  s^^le  it  a  bare  accident^ 
but,  where  it  subsists  alone,  'tis  a  spiritual  substance,  and 
may  be  an  angel  :^  in  brief,  conceive  fight  invisible,  and  that 
is  a  spirit. 

Sect,  xxxiv. — These  are  certainly  the  magisterial  and 
masterpieces  of  the  Creator  \^  the  flower,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  the  best  part  of  nothing ;  actually  eiisting,  what  we 
are  but  in  hopes,  and  probability.  We  are  only  that^ 
amphibious  piece,  between  a  corporeal  and  a  spiritual 
essence ;  that  middle  form,  that  links  those  two  together, 
and  makes  good  the  method  of  G^od  and  nature,  that  jumps 
not  from  extremes,  but  unites  the  incompatible  distances  Dj 
some  middle  and  participatuig  natures.  That  we  are  the 
breath  and  similitude  of  G-od,  it  is  indisputable,  and  upon 
record  of  Holy  Scripture :  but  to  call  ourselves  a  microcosm, 
or  little  world,  I  thought  it  only  a  pleasant  trope  of  rheto- 
rick,  till  my  near  judgment  and  second  thoughts  told  me 
there  was  a  real  truth  therein.  Eor,  first  we  are  a  rude 
mass,  and  in  the  rank  of  creatures  which  only  are,  and 
have  a  dull  kind  of  being,  not  yet  privileged  with  Itfe,  or. 

*  Icarmot,  with  those,  die]  Alluding  probably  to  St.  Atigustme,  i>tf 
CwU.  Dei,  lib.  xi.  cap.  9,  19,  32.  Keck,  however,  as  well  as  the  French 
translator,  considers  the  allusion  to  refer  rather  to  St.  Ohrysostom,  in 
his  Homily  on  Genesis. 

All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "with  that  great  MheT,"—Ed, 

*  we  style  it  a  bare  accident.]  MSS.  W.  <k  W.  2  read,  "while  we  style 
it,  &c. ;  "  Edts.  1642  read,  "  while  we  style  a  bare  accident." — Ed. 

^  where  it  subsists  alone,  'tis,  <fec.]  Epicurus  was  of  this  opinion  ;  also 
St.  Augustine :  see  Enchiaid,  ad  Ikmrentvum, — K. 

Vide  Bob.  Flvd.  in  ffistoria  Microcosmi,  tract,  i.  §  1,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3 : 
— et  MarsU.  Ficin.  inlib.  deLu/mme,  cap.  1,  6,n13. — M. 

7  Oreaiw.']    Ail  the  MSS.  and  EdU.  1642  read,  creature,— Ed. 

'  that,}    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  the.-— Ed. 
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preferred  to  sense  or  reason ;  next  we  live  ithe  life  of  plants, 
-fclie  life  of  animals,  the  life  of  men,  and  at  last  the  life  of 
spirits :  running  on,  in  one  mysterious  nature,  those  five 
^nds  of  existences,  which  comprehend  the  creatures,  not 
only  of  the  world,  but  of  the  universe.  Thus  is  man  that^ 
great  and  true  cmphibiwn,  whose  nature  is  disposed  to  Hve, 
XLot  only  like  other  creatures  in  divers  elements,  but  in 
divided  and  distinguished  worlds ;  for  though  there  be  but 
one  [world]  ^  to  sense,  there  are  two  to  reason,  the  one 
visible,  the  other  invisible ;  whereof  Moses  seems  to  have 
left  description,  and  of  the  other  so  obscurely,  that  some 
parts  thereof  are  yet  in  controversy.  And  truly,  for  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,^  I  must  confess  a  great  deal  of 
obscurity ;  though  divines  have,  to  the  power  of  human 
reason,  endeavoured  to  make  all  go  in  a  literal  meaning,, 
yet  those  allegorical  interpretations  are  also  probable,  and 

Eerhaps  the  mystical  method  of  Moses,  bred  up  in  the 
ieroglyphical  schools  of  the  Egyptians.® 
Sect,  xxxv.— Now  for  that  immaterial  world,  methinks 
we  need  not  wander  so  far  as  the  first  moveable  ;^  for,  even 
in  this  material  fabrick,  the  spirits  walk  as  freely  exempt 
firom  the  affection^  of  time,  place,  and  motion,  as  beyond 
the  extremest  circumference.  Do  but  extract^  firom  the 
corpulency  of  bodies,  or  resolve  things  beyond  their  first 

'  Thus  is  man  ihcUJ]  Edts.  1642  read,  *'  tliis  is  man  the  .  .  . ." — Ed, 

"  [worW.]    So  in  aU  the  MSS.—Ed. 

'  the  first  chapters  of  OeTtesis."]  So  in  all  the  earlier  editions,  and  th& 
Liatin,  IVench,  and  Dntch  translations  :  MSS.  JR.  dt  W,  2  read,  "  first- 
chapters  of  Moses;"  MS.  W.  ''those  last  chapters;"  ^««.  1642,  "the 
last  chapter."  The  editions  of  1672,  1686,  and  1736^  all  read,  '*  the 
first  chapter." — Ed. 

^whereof  Moses,  dsc.}  This  passage  is  not  very  clearly  expressed.. 
It  seems,  however,  to  allude  to  discussions  which  had  arisen  respecting 
the  Mosaic  descriptions  of  creation  — ^whether  they  were  to  be  received 
literally,  as  referring  to  the  visible  world  only ;  or  whether  they  might 
not  be  intended,  also,  to  convey  an  allegoricisJ  picture  of  the  other  or 
invisible  world. — Ed.  ' 

It  was  a  rule  among  the  Jewish  preceptors  Ihat  their  disciples  should 
not  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,  nor  the 
latter  part  of  Ezekiel,  till  they  were  thirty  years  old. — Ed.  1736. 

*  first  moveable.']  Primum  mobile. — M, 

^  exemfpt  fnm  the  c^&Hdn  of,  dfc]  In  the  sense  of  mt  affected 
lyi^—Ed.  *  ^ 

^  extract.]    Abstract,  in  MS,  W*—Ed, 
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matter,  and  yon  dtseorer  the  hdhitation  of  angels  ;^  wbkh 
if  I  call  the  ubiquitaiy  and  onmipreaent  easence  of  Ood, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  offinid  diviniiy:  for,  before  tbe  creatioii 
of  the  world,  Gt>d  was  leally  aU  things.  For  the  angels  he 
created  no  new  world,  or  detenainate  mansian,  and  tiiese* 
fore  thej  are  everywhere  where  is  his  essence,  and  ^  hve, 
at  a  distance  even,  in  himself.  That  GtMi  made  all  things 
for  man,  is  in  some  sense  true ;  yet,  not  so  &r  as  to  aulxn^ 
dinate  the  creation  of  those  purer  creatures  unto  ours; 
though,  as  ministering  s|»rita,  they  dOy  and  axe  wilting  to 
fulfil  the  will  ai  God  in  these  lower  and  suhlunary  affinrs  of 
man.^  Qod  made  all  things  for  himself;  and  it  is  impos* 
sible  he  should  make  them  for  any  other  end  tiiaa  his  own 
glory :  it  is  all  he  can  receive  ana  vXL  that  is  without  lum- 
sdf.  For,  honour  being  an  external  adjunct,  and  in  the 
honouier  rather  than  in  the  person  honoured,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  creature,  from  whom  he  might  receive  this 
homage :  and  that  is,  in  the  other  worid,  angels,  in  this, 
man ;  which  when  we  neglect,  we  foiget  the  very  end  of 
•our  creation,  and  may  justly  provoke  God,  not  <mlj  to 
repent  that  he  hath  made  the  world,  but  that  be  bath 
^trom  he  would  not  destaroy  it.  That  there  is  bat  one 
wcnid,  is  a  condusian  of  faith ;  Aristotie  with  all  his  philo- 
sophy hath  not  been  able  to  prove  it:^  and  as  weakly  that 
the  world  was  eternal ;  that  dispute  much  troubled  the  pen 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  Moses  decided  that  ques- 
tion, and  all  is  salved  with  the  new  ta:m  of  a  creation, — 
that  is,  a  production  of  something  out  of  nothing.  And 
what  is  that  ? — whatsoever^  is  opposite  to  something ;  or, 
more  exactly,  that  which  is  truly  contrary  unto  God :  for 
lie  only  is ;  all  others  have  an  existence  with  dependency,^ 


^  the  hmbitaii<m  of  omgdA,]  De  illamm  locxi^  axA  habibatume,  TkL 
Maldenat,  De  Angdis,  e.  16. — M. 

^  That  Qod  made,  inc.]  Sunt  qui  ad  probandum  eoa  (e^jitna)  aumil 
cmn  orbe  oondito  creatoe  «sse^  fftatuoztt  horamum  CMmcMsloi.  Yidb 
Maldonati  i»  TracL  deAnffd.  c.  Zi — Af, 

'  ArigMle,  dsc]  Dooet  tamea  iUe^  {dures  hand  oat  miuidos.  Tid. 
lib.  i.  De  Ccdo,  c.  8,  9. — M, 

*  And  vhat  it'tluU  f-^WhaJtsoeeer,  iSec,]  All  the MSS.  snd  Edit,  1642 
read,  "and  that  is  whatsoever,  &c." — Ed. 

'  defpendmcy,^    All  the  MSS,  «id  Edti,  16il2  lead,  d^mdinff.- 
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and  are  somethiog  but  by  a  distinction.^  And  herein  is 
divinity  eonfarmant  unto  philosophy,  and  not  only  genera^ 
tion  founded  on  eontrarieties,  but  also  creation.  Gkx^  being 
all  things,  is  contrary  unto  nothing ;  out  of  which  were 
made  au  things,  and  so  nothing  became  somethings  and 
omneity  informed^  nullity  into  an  essence.^ 

SsCT.  xxzYi. — ^The  whole  creation  is  a  mystery^  and  par-^ 
tieulorly  that  of  man.  At  the  blast  of  His  mouth  were  the 
rest  €3i  the  creatures  made;  and  at  his  bare  word  they 
started  out  of  nothing :  but  in  the  frame  of  man  (as  the 
text  describes  it)  he  played  the  sensible  operator^  and  seemed 
not  so  much  to  create  as  make  him.    When  he  had  separated 

the  materials  of  other  creatures,  there  consequently  resulted 

• 

^  hya  distinction.]  MSS.  W.  <t-  R.  and  JSdts.  16U2  read,  ''  by  diBtinc- 
tion."  The  rest  of  the  aepiioD  is  omitted  in  these  and  in  MS,  W»  2. — Ed, 

*  informed.]    In  the  sense  of  ammated, — J^. 

*  Ood  being  tdl  tkinff$,  dieJ]  The  foUowing  remarks  on  this  paua^ 
haTe  been  pointed  ont  to  m»,  by  my  obliging  {fiend,  £.  H.  barker, 
Esq.,  ofllietford. 

"  That  celebrated  philosopher,  shall  I  call  him,  or  atheist  ?  who  said 
that  the  assemblage  of  all  enstenoe  constituted  the  divine  essence,  who 
would  have  us  to  consider  all  corporeal  beings  as  the  body  of  the 
diTimty,  published  a  great  extravagance,  if  he  meant  that  the  divine 
essence  consisted  of  tlus  assemblage.  But  there  is  a  very  just  sense,  in 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  universe  is  the  body  of  the  Deity. 
As  I  oall  this  portion  of  matter  my  body,  which  I  move,  act,  and  direct 
as  I  please,  so  God  actuates  by  hSs  wiU  every  part  of  the  univ«rse-*h« 
obscures  the  sun — ^he  calms  the  winds — ^he  commands  the  sea.  But 
this  very  notion  excludes  all  corporeity  from  God,  and  proves  that  God 
is  a  spirit.  If  God  sometimes  represents  himself  with  feet,  with  hands, 
with  eyea^  he  means  in  the  portraits  rather  to  give  us  emblems  of  his 
attributes,  than  images  (properly  peaking)  of  any  parts,  which  he  poa» 
seeseih  ;  therefore  when  he  attributes  these  to  himself,  he  gives  to  them 
80  vast  an  extent,  that  we  easily  perceive  that  they  are  not  to  be  grossly 
understood.  Hath  he  hands?  They  are  hands,  which  'weigh  the 
mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,*  which  'measure  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  mete  out  the  heavens  with  a  span.* 
(Isai.  xl.  12.)  Hath  he  eyest  They  are  eyes,  which  penetrate  the 
most  unmeasurable  distances.  Hath  he  feet  ?  They  are  feet  which  reach 
from  heaven  to  earth ;  for  '  the  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  is 
his  footstool.'  (xlvi.  1.)  Hath  he  a  voice  ?  It  is  as  *ike  sound  of  many 
waters,  brei&ing  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  making  Mount  Sirion  skip  like 
an  unicorn,  and  the  hinds  to  calve.'  (Ps.  xxix.  8|  5,  6,  9.)" — Stimnn*9 
JH§e(mnei,  trand,  by  Robert  Bcibittwa* 

In  MSS,  R,4s  W.  2,  the  next  sentence  is  omitted^  (''For  thewtwo^ 
Ac.'*)— -Ba. 
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a  form  and  soul ;  but,  liaying  raised  the  walLs  of  man,  he 
was  driven  to  a  second  and  harder  creation, — of  a  substance 
like  himself,  an  incorruptible  and  immortal  soul.^  For  these 
two  affections^  we  have  the  philosophv^  and  opinion  of  the! 
heathens,  the  flat  affirmative  of  Plato,^  and  not  a  negative! 
fix)m  Aristotle.^  There  is  another  scruple  cast  in  by  divinity 
concerning  its  production,  much  disputed  in  the  German 
auditories,  and  with  that  indifferency^  and  equality  of  argu* 
ments,  as  leave  the  controversy  undetermined.®  I  am  not 
of  Paracelsus's  mind,  that  boldly  delivers  a  receipt  to  make 
a  man  without  conjunction  ;*  yet  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 

'  and  harder  creation,  ttc.']  Vide  Auguatinvm,  Ik  Animce  Immor- 
ialvtate. — M. 

'  affectiona.']  In  the  sense  of  properties,  gwUitiea  ;  "  proprietates,"  in 
the  Latin  translation.  • 

*  For  these  two,  <fcc.]  MS.  W,  <fe  EdU.  1642  read,  "For  the  twa 
assertions  we  have  in  Philosophie,  &c." 

The  two  qualities  alluded  to  are  incomiptibilily  and  immortality. — Ed. 

^  the  fiat  aifvrrwative  of  Ploito.']  In  PhaxUme,  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  183, 
M,  BipoiU, ;  TiiMJBO,  Ih,  t.  ix.  p.  431,  432 ;  PhoBdro,  lb,  t.  x.  p.  318, 
819,  Z21.'—Ed, 

^  not  a  negative  from  Arietotle.']  Yide  Ariatotd,  De  Anima,  1.  ii.  text. 
4  et  19,  21,  22.  jbe  Generations  Animal,  ii.  c.  3,  dicit,  "  Solammentem 
extrinsecus  advenire,  divinam  esse  solam,  neque  cum  ejus  actione 
actionem  corporis  uUam  habere  oommunionem." — M. 

*  indifferency.]    In  the  sense  of  egti/ipoise. — Ed. 

*  There  is  aaioiher  scruple,  d^c.]  Namely,  "  An  ex  traduce  sint  anime- 
acut  et  corpora  ? "  Augustin,  ^lAxstion.  Vet.  Test.  qu.  28. 

Vide  Tdet.  lib.  iii. ;  Aristot.  De  Anim^t,  c.  5,  qu.  17 ;  Eurgesdicium, 
in  CoU.  Phys.  Disputat.  29. — M. 

^  that  boldly  delivers  a  receipt,  <£;c.]  "Paracelsus  has  revealed  to  u» 
one  of  the  grandest  secrets  of  nature.  When  the  world  began  to  dispute^ 
on  the  very  existence  of  the  elementary  folk,  it  was  then  he  boldly 
offered  to  give  birth  to  a  fairy,  and  has  sent  down  to  posterity  the  recipe. 
He  describes  the  impurity  which  is  to  be  transmuted  into  such  purity, 
the  gross  elements  of  a  delicate  fidry,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial  in  fuming 
dung,  will  in  due  time  settle  into  a  full-grown  &iry,  bursting  through 
its  vitreous  prison — on  the  vivifying  principle  by  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  hatched  their  eggs  in  ovens.  I  recollect  at  Dr.  Farmer's  sale 
the  leaf  which  preserved  this  recipe  for  making  a  fiiiiy,  forcibly  folded 
down  by  the  learned  commentator ;  from  which  we  must  infer  the  credit 
he  gave  to  the  experiment.  '  There  was  a  greatness  of  mind  in  Para- 
celsus, who,  having  furnished  a  recipe  to  make  a  fiiiry,  had  the  delicacy 
to  refhun.  Even  Baptista  Porta,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  philo- 
sophers, does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  engendering  creatures,  which 
'at  their  fall  growth  ^all  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  mouse :'  but  he  adda 
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miiltitade  of  heads  that  do  deny  traduction,  having  no  other 
argxiinent  to  confirm  their  belief  than  that  rhetorical  sentence 
and  antimetathesis'^*  of  Augustine,  crecmdo  inftmditur,  in-- 
yiindendo  creatur*    Jlither  opinion  will  consist  well  enough 
-with  religion :  yet  I  should  rather  incline  to  this,  did  not  one 
objection  haunt  me,  not  wrung  from  speculations  and  subtle* 
ties,  but  from  common  jsense  and  observation ;  not  pick'd 
from  the  leaves  of  any  Huthor,®  but  bred  amongst  the  weeds 
and  tares  of  my  own  brain.    And  this  is  a  conclusion  from 
the  equivocal  and  monstrous  productions  in  the  copulation  of 
a  man  with  a  beast ':^  for  if  the  soul  of  man  be  not  trans- 
mitted and  transfused  in  the  seed  of  the  parents,  why  are  not 
those  productions  merely  beasts,  but  liave  also  an  impression 
and  tincture  of  reason  m  as  high  a  measure,  as  it  can  evi* 
dence  itself  in  those  improper  organs  ?    Nor,  truly,  can  I 
peremptorily®  deny  that  the  soul,  in  this  her  sublunary  estate, 
IS  wholly,  and  in  all  acceptions,^  inorganical :  but  that,  for 
the  performance  of  her  ordinary  actions,  is  required  not  only 
a  symmetry  and  proper  disposition  of  organs,  but  a  crasis 
and  temper  correspondent  to  its  operations ;  yet  is  not  this 
mass  of  nesh  and  visible  structure  the  instrument  and  proper 

*  AfUanacUuis. — ^A  figure  in  rhetoric^  where  one  word  is  inserted 
upon  another. — MS.  W. 

that  '  they  are  only  pretty  little  dogs  to  play  with.'    Were  these  akin 
to  the  fairies  of  Paracelsus  ? " — JD^Isradi^s  Second  Series  of  Cwumties  of 
Literatwe,  vol.  iii.  p.  14,  15. — Ed. 

»  antimetathesis.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  ''antana- 
dasis."*— JE«. 

^  author.]    EdU,  1642  read,  other.— Ed. 

^  from  Ae  equivocal,  <kc.]  The  French  translator  not  only  refers  to- 
several  authorities  for  the  existence  of  such  things,  but  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  one  himself.  ''  Touchant  cette  afiaire,  Jean  Baptiste,  Mag. 
Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12,  raconte  ou  rapporte  quelques  exemples,  qu'il  a 
prises,  ou  tiroes  de  Plinius,  Pluta^hus,  ^lijuaus,  et  autres.  Lea 
^crivains  ou  auteurs  t^moignent,  que  cela  arrive  encore  aux  Indes  en 
plusieurs  endroits ;  et  moimdme  en  ai  vu  un  k  Leyden." 

Blumenbach  however  rejects  such  stories,  as  mbulous  tales  which  do- 
not  need  contradiction. — Ed. 

8  peremptorily.']  So  in  MSS.  M.  tk  W.  2  ;  MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642 
read,  reasotuMy. — Ed, 

^  am.d  in  aU  aac^tiom.]  Omitted  in  all  the  MSS,  and  EdtSm 
1642.— -&d 
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corpse  of  the  soul,  but  nkfcker  of  moat,  Bsnd  tiwfe  the  faaad^ 
of  veason.  In  our  atodj  of  anatom j  ikmre  is  a  masB  of 
m  jstenons  phik>iq[ih  j^  anid  sacii  as  reduced  the  reiy  hea&eaoB 
to  divinity;  yet^  amongst  ail  those  rare  diaeoyeries  and 
curious  pieees  I  &id  in  the  fabrick  of  man,  I  do  not  so  mudi 
content  myself^  aa  in  that  I  find  not, — ^tbat  is,  no  organ  or 
instrument  for  the  rational  soul ;  for  in  the  brain,  which  ve 
term  the  seat  of  reason,  there  is  not  anything  of  moment 
more  liian  I  can  discover  in  the  crany  of  a  beast :  and  this 
is  a  sensible  and  no  inconsideEable  azgoment  of  the  in- 
organity  of  the  soul,  at  least  in  that  sense  we  usually  ao 
receive  it^  Thus  we  are  men,  and  we  know  not  how ;  theira 
is  something  in  us  that  can  be  without  us,  and  will  be  after 
us,  though  it  is  strange  that  it  hath  no  history  what  it  was 
before  us,  nor  cannot  tell  how  it  entered  in  us.^ 

S£CT.  xxxth. — ^Now,  for  these  widla  of  flesh,  wherein  the 

^  tJie  hand.]     All  the   MSS,   and  Edti.   1642  read,    "the  nearer 

*  and  this  is  a  Kndbie,  <fte.]    This  condading  part  of  the  Mtttoice  is 
omitted  in  aU  the  MSS,  and  Edta,  1642.— JS%2. 

*  In  our  study  of  ana^omyt  <fec.]  "  What  a  contrast,"  says  Dr.  Drake, 
after  quoting  tiusaad  sereral  other  siiailar  pmwagpn,  ''do  theaeadraiEaUe 
quotations  form,  when  opposed  to  the  scepticism  of  the  {sesent  day,  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  physiological  materialists  of  the  scho9l  of  Bichat !  A 
system  of  philosophy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  which,  should  it  ever  un- 
happily preTail  in  the  medical  wond,  would  render  the  often-repeated, 
though  hitherto  ill-founded,  sarcasm  against  the  profesedon,  tm  fref 
medici,  duo  AtTtei,  no  longer  a  matter  of  calumny.  ' 

"It  is,  however,  with  pride  and  pleasure  that,  at  a  period  when 
scepticism  has  been  obtruded  upon  us  as  a  topic  of  distinction  and 
triumph,  and  even  taught  in  our  public  schools,  we  can  point  to  a  tqU  of 
illustrious  names,  the  most  consummate  for  their  talent  amoi^  those 
who  have  made  the  study  of  life,  and  health  and  disease  their  peeufiar 
profession,  who  have  publicly  borne  testimony  to  their  firm  b^ef  in  the 
,  existence  of  their  God,  and  in  the  immortality  <^  the  human  souL 
I  When  Grfden,  meditating  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body, 
i  broke  forth  into  that  celebrated  declaration,  Compono  hieprofecto  Ckmti- 
'  cum  in  OreaUms  nos^  laudem,  he  but  led  the  way  to  similar  but  still 
more  important  avowab  from  the  mighty  names  of  Boerhaave  and  of 
Haller,  of  Sydenham  and  of  Browne,  and  of  Mead :  men  umrraUed  hr 
their  professional  sagacity,  and  alike  impressed  with  the  deepest  con- 
viction of  one  great  first  cause  of  future  being  and  of  etomity,  '  that 
ancient  source  as  well  as  universal  sepulchre  of  worlds  and  ages^  in 
which  the  duration  of  this  globe  is  lost  as  that  of  a  day,  and  the  life  of 
man  as  a  moment.'"  Drake's  Evenmgsm  Autmin,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 — 73. — £d. 
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Govl  dotk  seem  to  be  immmied  befare  tlie  resurrectioii^  it  is 
notiimg  but  an  etementai  compoaitioPy  and  a  fabrick  tbat 
musi^  fall  to  adbea«  '^  All  fleah  is  grass,"  is  not  only  meta- 
pborieally,  but  literally,  true;  for  all  tbose  creatures  we 
behead  are  but  the  kerbs  of  the  field,  digested  into  fiesb  in 
tbem,  or  more  remofc^j  camified  in  ourselres.  Naj,  &rther, 
-we  are  what  we  all  abhor,  imthropopkaaiy  and  cannibala, 
devourers  not  only  of  men,  but  of  ourselves  ;  and  that  not 
in  an  allegory  but  a  positive  truth :  for  all  this  mass  of  flesh 
which  we  beoold,  came  in  at  our  mouths :  this  frame  we 
look  upon,  hath  been  upon  our  trenchers ;  in  brief,  we  have 
devoured  ourselves.^  I  cannot  believe  the  wisdom  of 
X^thagoras  did  ever  positivd^y,  and  in  a  literal  sense,  affirm 
his  metempfi^chosis,  or  impossible  transmigration  of  the 
souls  of  men  into  beasts.^    Of  all  metamorphoses  or  trans- 


*  must.]    Edti.  1942  read,  may, — Ed, 

*  Nay,  fwrther,  dr.]  The  Latixi  umotator  is  not  content  to  receive 
tliis  flingular  passage  Ixtenlly,  as  the  aatbor  desriy  iatended  H.  He 
^ves  the  loHowisg  notes : 

**  Ipsi  anthropophagi  svmtu.]  TJt  embiyones  in  utero  matris;  nam 
mater  ex  proprio  corpore  nutrimentom  illis  prsebet :  nutriuntur  etiam 
postea  ex  utero  matris  egressi  lacte  foemiiiino. 

"  JSed  et  fiM  iptM  devormrt  aoUtL]  Kam  moasii  et  invidi  proprinm  oor 
comedere  dicimtiir.*' — Ed. 

^  I  cannot  beUeve,  dpc]  The  metempsychosis  may  perhaps  be  supposed 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  belief  which  tiie  early  phuosophers  adopted  of 
the  immortality  <^the  so«L  It  has  been  said  that  Pythagoras  not  only 
believed  in  the  doctrine  oi  the  transmigiation  of  souls  literally ;  bat 
«ven  went  so  £ur  as  to  assert  his  recollection  of  the  yarions  bodies  wh^ 
his  own  soul  had  inhabited ;  attribntiiig  his  remembcance  to  the  special 
^race  of  Mercury. 

"The  opinion  of  themetes^Miychosis  spread  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  earth  ;  and  it  oontinues  even  to  the  present  time,  in  all  its  force 
■amongst  those  nations  who  have  not  yet  embraced  Clu*istianity.  The 
people  of  Arracan,  Fern,  Siam,  Comboya,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
Japan^  Java,  and  Ceylon,  still  entertain  that  fkaey,  which  also  forms 
the  chief  article  of  the  Chinese  religion.  The  Druids  believed  in  trans- 
migration. The  bardic  triads  of  the  Welsh  are  full  of  this  belief  i  and  a 
Welsh  antiquary  insists  that  by  an  emigration  which  formerly  took 
place,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Bramins  of  India  from  Wales !  It  is  on 
this  system  of  transmigration  that  Taliessin  the  Welsh  bard,  who  wrote 
in  the  sixth  centuiy,  gives  a  ledtal  of  his  pretended  transmigrations. 
He  tells  how  he  had  heesk  a  serpent,  a  wild  ass,  a  buck,  or  a  orane, 
^.  ;  and  this  kind  of  reminiscence  of  his  former  state,  this  recovery  of 
mcmoTT,  was  a  proof  of  the  mortal's  advanoes  to  the  hiqppier  circle.  For 
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laigrations,  I  believe  anlj  one,  that  is  of  Lot's  wife ;  for 
that  of  Nabuchodonosor  proceeded  not  so  far.  In  all  others 
I  conceive  there  is  no  further  verity  than  is  contained  in 
their  implicit  sense  and  morality.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
frame  of  a  beast  doth  perish,  and  is  lefb  in  the  same  state 
after  death  as  before  it  was  materialed  unto  life :  that  the 
souls  of  men  know  iieither  contrary  nor  corruption ;  that 
thejr  subsist  beyond  the  body,  aad  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  miracle : 
that  the  souls  of  the  &ithful,  as  they  leave  earth,  take  pos- 
session of  heaven;  that  those  apparitions  and  ghosts  of 
departed  persons  are  not  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  but 
the  unquiet  walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us 
unto  mischief,  blood,  and  villany ;  instilling  and  steahng  into 
our  hearts  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their 
graves,  but  wander,  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
But  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and  do  frequent 
cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches,  it  is  because  those 
are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead,  where  the  devil,  like  an 
insolent  champion,  beholds^  with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies 
of  his  victory  in  Adam.*^ 

to  fi>rget  what  we  have  been^  was  one  of  the  curses  of  the  circle  of  evil. 
Acconling  to  the  authentic  Clavigero,  in  his  history  of  Mexico,  we  find 
the  Pytha^rean  transmigration  carried  on  in  the  west,  and  not  less 
&ncifally  wan  in  the  countries  of  the  east.  The  people  of  Tlascala 
believe  that  the  souls  of  persons  of  rank  went  after  their  death  to 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  hea/utifvl  <md  stpeet  singing  birds,  and  those  of  the 
nobler  qvad/rupeds  ;  while  the  souls  of  inferior  persons  were  supposed  to 
pass  into  weasels,  beetles,  and  such  other  meaner  aohimals."  h' Israeli* s 
Curiosities  of  Litera;ture,  vol.  ii.  p.  49 — 62. — Ed. 

With  respect  to  the  real  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  on  this  subject,  see 
Bulstrode^s  Essay  on  Transmigra/tion ;  Dr.  Stackhouse's  preface  to  the 
Chvfiese  Tales;  and  Taylor's-  trandation  of  Jamblickus's  Life  of 
Pptkagoras.  On  the  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  trans-*^ 
migration,  see  Stehdi/tCs  Rahbimcal  Literoitwre,  vol.  i.  p.  277 — - 
838. — E.  S.  jd. 

7  befuMs.]    So  all  the  MSB, ;  Edts,  1642  read,  holds.— Ed. 

8  thai  those  apparitions  arnd  ghosts  of  departed  persons,  <fec.]  Vide- 
Chrysostomum,  in  Homil.  29  m  MaMhaeum;  Augustin.  De  Cwra  pro 
morttds,  c.  10,  16,  et  seqq. — M, 

See  Sir  K.  Digby's  criticism  on  this  passage. 

Modem  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Schott,  Grafiarel,  &c.  have  a 
ready  solution,  in  their  Pdlvngenesis,  for  the  apparitions  of  j^nimalg  as 
well  as  plants.    ''Thus  the  dead  naturally  revive :  and  a  oorpse  may 
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Sect,  xxxvm. — This  is  that  dismal  conquest  we  all 
deplore,  that  makes  us  so  often  cry,  O  Adam,  quid  fecisti  ? 
I  thank  God  I  hare  not  those  strait  ligaments,  or  narrow 
obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  me,  or  be  conyulsed 
and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death.  Not  that  I  am  insensible 
of  the  dread  a^d  horror  thereof;  or,  by  rakiug  into  the 
bowels  of  the  deceased,  continual  sight  of  anatomies, 
skeletons,  or  cadaverous  relicks,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave- 
makers,  I  am  become  stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  apprehension 
of  mortality;  but  that,  marshalling  all  the  horrors,  and 
contempldtmg  the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  anything 
therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a 
well-resolved  Christian ;  and  therefore  am  not  angiy  at  the 
«rror  of  our  first  pai^nts,  or  unwilling  to  bear  a  part  of 
this  common  fate,  and,  like  the  best  of  them,  to  die ;  that  is, 
to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell  of  the  elements ;  to 
be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment ;  to  be  within  one  instant 
of  a  spirit.^  When  I  take  a  full  view  and  circle  of  myself 
without^  this  reasonable  moderator,  and  equal  piece  of 
justice,  death,  I  do  conceive  myself  the  miserablest  person 
extant.  Were  there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the 
vanities  of  this  world  should  not  entreat  a  moment's  breath 
from  me.  Could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thoue;ht.  I 
have  so  abject  a  conceit^  of  this  common  way  of  existence, 
this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  camiot  think  this 

l^ive  out  its  shadoTTy  reanimation,  when  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the 
•earth.  Bodies  corrapted  in  their  graves  have  risen,  particularly  the 
murdered  ;  for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  iheir  victims  in  a  slight  and 
hasty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in  vapour  by  means  of  their  fer- 
mentation, have  arranged  themselves  on  we  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  and 
formed  those  phantoms,  which  at  night  have  often  terrified  the  passing 
.spectator,  as  authentic  histoiy  witnesses.  They  have  opened  the  graves 
of  the  phantom,  and  discovered  the  bleeding  corpse  beneath :  hence  it 
is  astonishing  how  many  shosts  may  be  seen  at  night,  after  a  recent 
battle,  stanSng  over  tiieir  corpses!"  D'Jsradi^i  Second  Series  of 
OimosUies  of  LUeratwre,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. — Ed, 

'  we  iTutaaU  of  a  ynrit.]  So  in  MSS.  R  ds  W.  2  ;  JEdtt.  1642  and 
MS,  W.  read,  "  in  one  instant  a  spirit." — Ed. 

1  without.^  So  in  MS.  B,  ;  MS,  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  hut  with. 
MS.  W.  2  reads,  wUhlmt.-^Ed. 

*  conceit.]  So  in  MSS.  R.  di  W.  2;  Edts.  1642  and  MS.  W.  read, 
4k9ught.-^Ed. 
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ii  to  be  a  maa,  or  to  live  according  to  tbe  digmtj  of 
IramaDity.^  In  expectation  of  a  better,  I  esn  with  patieBee 
embrace  this  life ;  jet,  in  mj  best  ]iieditttfck)DS,  do  oma  defy^ 
death.  [It  is  a  eymptom  of  melaneholj  to  be  mirsid  of 
death,  yet  sometunes  to  desire  it ;  ^s  hittelr  I  hare  often 
diBOOTeared  in  rxrpiell,  and  tiiink  no  man  ever  desired  We, 
as  I  have  sometimes  death.']  I  ho3»>ur  any  maa  that 
contemns  it ;  nor  can  I  highly  lo^e  aaj  that  is  a&aid  of  it : 
this  makes  me  natorally  love  a  soldi^,  and  honour  ihoae 
tattered  and  contemptiDle  regiments,  tiuvt  will  die  at  tiie 
conmiand  of  a  sergeant.  For  a  pagan  there  may  be  some 
motives  to  be  in  love  ftilh.  life ;  but,  for  a  Ohri^naai  to  be 
amaeed  at  death,  I  see  not  hcrw  he  can  eseane  this  diiemnta — 
that  he  is  too  sensible  ctf  this  life,  or  hopeiess^  of  tke  ii^B  to 
come.^ 

8bct.  X3ExnL — Some  dirines  count  Adam  thirty  years  <^ 
at  his  creation,^  because  they  eni^se  him  ereaied  in  tiie 
pnfect  age  and  stature  of  mtan^  and  sardy  we  are  all  oat 
of  the  computation  of  onr  age ;  and  every  man  is  some 
mondis  older  than  he  bethinks  bun ;  for  we  Hve,  move,  hwre 
a  being,  and  are  subject  to  the  aetions  of  tbe  elements,  and 
Hie  malice  of  diseases,  in  that  other  world,  the  truest  miano- 
cosBO,  ihe  womb  of  our  mother ;  iat  besides  that  general  and 
common  existence  we  are  eonoeived  to  h<dd  in  our  chaos, 
and  whilst  we  sleep  within  the  bosom  ai  our  causes,  we  enjoy 
a  b^g  and  life  in  thsee  distinct  wealds,  wherein  we  receive 
most  manifest  gradations.  In  that  obscure  world,  the  womb 
of  our  mother,  our  time  is  short,  computed  by  ^e  moon ; 
yet  longer  than  the  days  of  many  (seatures  that  behold  the 


3  humaivUg.']    AS.  the  MSS,  an^  Bdts.  H4^  lead,  m'ff  nature.- 

*  defy.]    All  tbe  Mi^.  «nd  EeUa.  1M2  read,  denre.—Ed. 

*  Itie  a  tymptom,  ^e."]    This  passage  is  ioflerted  from  MS8.  IT.  2  ^ 
£. ;  it  is  not  in  snj  etfitaoD. — £d. 

'  hopdest.]    All  tke  MfSS.  and  Bdts.  1642  read,  cwrdesB, — Ed. 

^  f^Tik  Gfodf  dfe."]  ''To  arm  vs  against  the  ^rsof  dissohi^ea, 
volumes  upon  volumes  have  been  written ;  but,  if  ire'  except  ^nr  hal- 
krwed  Scriptures,  I  know  not  idiere,  in  a  style  so  eondensed  and  stankiv^, 
or  on  a  basis  more  truly  CSiristian,  we  ean  find  a  better  disssasive,  under 
a  confessional  form  afc  least,  against  the  iBOrdinate  love  of  Sfe,  aad  the 
^prehensions  of  death,  than  what  this  passage  sMofrdm  us.**  Drab^i 
JSmiingsin  AtBhtam,  toI.  n.  p.  92.-*-^. 

*  S<me  dwmes,  <&c.]  Vide  AngutHn,  1.  vi.  de Cknes,  adUkr,  a  1S».— Jf. 
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Bim;  oarselveB being  not  j«tmtfaoat  life,  sense, sod leaaon;^ 
though,  for^  the  manifestatioQ  of  its  actions,  it  awuts  tlM3 
oppoHTtuniiy  of  oigects,  and  seoHne  to  live  there  but  in  its 
root  and  soul  of  regetation.  Entering  aftennirds  upon  the 
eoene  of  the  woild,weriseup  and  beooirae  anothw  creature ; 
perfoiming  the  reasonable  actions  of  man,  and  obscurely 
maniiestizig  that  part  of  diyinify  in  us,^  but  not  in  comple- 
jnent  and  perfection,  till  we  haye  imce  more  cast  our 
aeeondine,  duct  is,  this  8k>ugh  of  flesh,  and  are  delivered  into 
the  last  woild,  that  is,  tluftt  inefibible  place  of  Paul,  that 
proper^  ubi  of  spirits.  The  smattering  I  have  of  the  phiio- 
aophers'  stone  (which  is  something  move  tha.n^  the  perfect 
enltation^  of  gold)  hath  taught  me  a  great  deal  of  divinity, 
and  instructed  my  bdief,  how  that  immortal  spirit  and 
incormptible  substance  ad  my  soul  may  lie  obscure,  and  sleep 
wwfaile^  wit^un  tibis  house  of  flesh.  Those  strange  and 
mystical  transimgrations  that  I  have  obswved  in  silkwonns 
turned  my  philosi^y  into  divinity.  T%iere  is  in  these  works 
of  nature,  whidx  seem  to  pnade  reason,  something  divine ; 
and  hath  more  in  it  than  the  eye  of  a  comm<Bi  spectator 
doth  discover. 

SxcT.  lOi, — I  am  natairally  barii&l ;  nor  hath  converea- 
tion,  age,  or  travel,  been  able  to  effipont  or  enharden  me ; 
yet  I  luftve  one  part  of  modesty,  which  I  have  seldom  dis- 
covered in  anoi»er,  that  is  {to  speak  truly),  I  am  not  so 
much  afraid  of  death  as  ashamed  thereof;  'tis  the  very 
disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  natures,  that  in  a  moment  can 
so  disfigure  us,  that  our  nearest  Mends,  wife,  and  children, 
stand  a&aid,  and  start^  at  us.    The  birds  and  beasts  of  the 

'  not  vUhout  life,  laeme,  and  reaton.']  In  perfect  oonaiBtency  with  this 
opinion,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  DiaXosi%m  kstioeai  twe.  twima  in  the  wmA, 
respecting  the  world  into  which  they  were  going. — Alas !  we  have  hunted 
for  ibk  mmnseau  in  vaia ! — ^It  meiDfl  to  Inva  perisbed. — Ed, 

»  though,  for.']    Not  in  Edte,  1642.— -fiif. 

*  tic]    AU  the  MS8.  and  Edt»,  1642  md,  m»e.--'JSd. 
'  profv.}    Notm  Edts,  l^'L-^Ed. 

«  somethtng  more  than.]  All  ikeMSS.  and  Edti,  1942  md,  "nothing 
ebahot."—- ^cf. 

^  exalt<iti4m.]    In  the  sense  of  pwr^fication. — Ed. 

^  amkOe.]    So  m  M8S.  M.  di  W.  2 ;  omiiaed  m  M3SL  W.  vad  Edt9, 

*  start.]  So  all  the  MSS. ;  Sdis.  1642  read,  staare,^Ed. 
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field,  tbat  before,  in  a  natural  fear,  obeyed  us,  forgetting  all 
allegiance,  begin  to  prey  uppn  us.  This  very  conceit  bath, 
in  a  tempest,  disposed  and  left  me  willing  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  tbe  abyss  of  waters,  wherein  I  had  perished  nnse^ 
unpitied,  without  wondering  eyes,  tears  oi  pity,  lectures  of 
mortality,  and  none  had  said,  Quanttwi  mutatus  ab  illo  !  Not 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  anatomy  of  my  parts,  or  can 
accuse  nature  of  playing  the  bungler  in  any  part  of  me,  or 
my  own  vicious  life  for  contracting  any  shameful  dis^iae 
upon  me,  whereby  I  might  not  call  myself  as  wholesome  a 
morsel  for  the  worms  as  any. 

Sect.  xli. — Some,  upon  the  courage  of  a  fruitful  issue, 
wherein,  as  in  the  truest  chronicle,  they  seem  to  outhre 
themselves,^  ^can  with  greater  patience  away  with  death. 
This  conceit  and  counterfeit  subsisting  in  our  progenies 
seems  to  me  a  mere  Mlacy,  unworthy  the  desires,  of  a  man, 
that  can  but  conceive  a  thought  of  the  next  world ;  who,  in 
a.  nobler  ambition,  should  desire  to  live  in  his  substance  in 
heaven,  rather  than  his  name  and  shadow  in  the  earth.^  And 
therefore,  at  my  death,  I  mean  to  take  a  total  adieu  of  the 
world,  not  caring  for  a  monument,  history,  or  epitaph ;  not 
80  much  as  the  bare  memory  of  my  name  to  be  found  any- 
where, but  in  the  miiyersal  register  of  Gk)d.  I  am  not  yet 
«o  cynical,  as  to  approve  the  testament  of  Diogenes,*  ^  nor 
do  I  altogether  allow^  that  rodomontade  of  Lucan  ;^  , 


• 'CcbIo  tegitur,  qui  non  hdbet  uma/m,. 

He  that  imburied  lies  wants  not  his  hearse ; 
For  unto  him  a  tomb 's  theuniyerse. 


*  Who  willed  his  friend  not  to  bnry'him,  but  to  hang  him  up  with  a 
.sta£f  in  liis  hand,  to  fright  away  the  crows. 

^  cam  the  truest  chronicle,  <hc,]  Eleganter  Oie,  1.  6,  De BepuMioa,  in 
Somnio  Scipionis. — M. 

9  rather  them,  <kc.']  This  clause  is  in  MS,  TT.  2 ;  it  is  not  in  Edts. 
1642,  nor  in  the  text  of  MSS.  W.  ds  E.,  but  is  inserted  in  the  maigin 
^tiAieaeMSS.--Ed. 

'  /  am  not  yet  so,  <£;c.]  This  clause,  with  the  note  at  "  Diogenes,"  is 
not  in  MS,  Jt, — Ed, 

^  allow.]    Edts,  1645,  1659, 1672,  and  1686,  readj/oUow^-^Ed. 

'  Zuca/n.]  Phct/rtoMa,  Ub.  vii.  819.  MS,  W,  and  Edta.  1642  read, 
Lttciaau — Ed, 
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but  commend,  in  my  calmer  judgment,  those  ingenuous 
intentions  that  desire  to  sleep  by  the  urns  of  their  fathers, 
and  strive  to  go  the  neatest*  way  unto  corruption.  I  do 
not  envy  the  temper^  of  crows  and  daws,^  nor'  the  numerous 
and  weary  days  of  our  fathers  before  the  flood.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  astrology,  I  may  outlive  a  jubilee ;  *  as  yet  I 
have  not  seen  one  revolution  of  Saturn,t  nor  hath  my  pulse 
beat  thirty  years,  and  yet,  excepting  one,^  have '  seen  the 
ashes  of,  and  left  under  ground,  aU  the  kings  of  Europe; 
have  been  contemporary  to  three  emperors,  four  grand 
signiors,  and  as  many  popes :®  methinks  I  have  outlived  my- 

*  The  Jewish  computation  for  50  years. — MS.  W. 

+  Theplanet  Saturn  maketh  his  revolution  once  in  30  years. — MS,  W, 

*  neatest.']  So  Edts,  1643,  1645,  1678,  1682,  1736,  and  the  foreign 
Edta.  AU  the  MSS,  and  EdU,  1642,  1659,  1672,  and  1686,  read, 
Tiearest, — Ed, 

*  teinper."]    In  the  sense  of  temperament,  constitution. — Ed. 

^  I  do  not  envy,  <fcc.]  As  Theophrastus  did,  who,  dying,  accused 
nature  for  giving  them,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  of  any  concernment,  so 
large  a  life  ;  and  to  man,  whom  it  much  concerned,  so  short  a  one.  Cic» 
TiMC.  Q^CBSt.  1.  iii.     How  long  daws  live,  see  Not.  ad  Sect.  41. — K, 

It  is  clear,  from  this  reference  to  a  note  about  daws,  as  well  as  from. 
other  similar  evidences,  that  Keck  annoted  on  the  Edit.  1643  ;  for  in 
those  of  1642,  the  words,  "and  daws,"  do  not  occur.  The  note,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  found;  and  for  that  reason,  probably,  the  reference  to 
it  is  omitted  in  the  Edit.  1686.  Keck  perhaps  wrote  the  above  as  a 
memorandum  only,  with  the  intention  of  inserting  some  observations  on 
the  subject ;  but,  through  inadvertence,  neither  wrote  the  observations, 
nor  erased  the  reference. 

On  the  longevity  of  crows,  see  Pseud.  Epid.  book  iii.  ch.  9'. — Ed, 

Buffon  says  that  the  raven  lives  above  100  years.  SonUini  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  Pliny  (1.  vii.  c.  48) ;  "  Hesiodus  .  .  .  comici 
novem  nostras  attribuitsetates  ;  quadruplum  ejus  cervis ;  id  triplicatum 
corvis ;" — which  he  proposes  to  reconcile  with  fact,  by  rendering  (Btas, 
'  year.'  The  crow  thus  is  said  to  attain  to  9  years  of  age,  the  stag  to 
86,  the  raven  to  108 ;  which  is  true.  See  Buffon  par  Sonnini,  tom. 
xliv.  p.  40. — Ed, 

^  excepting  one.]  Christiem  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  from 
1588  to  1U7.— Ed. 

*  have  been  contemptyrary  to,  cfcc]  Rodolph  II.  Matthias,  and  Ferdi- 
Band  II.,  Emperors  of  Germany ; — Achmet  I.,  Mustapha  I.,  Othman 
II.,  and  Amurath  IV.,  Grand  Signiors  ;r— Leo  XI.,  Paul  V.,  Gregory 
XV.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  Popes. 

Our  author,  however,  in  reckoning  himself  contemporary  with  Leo 
XI.  must  have  proceeded  on  his  own  &ncifiil  principle  of  computation, 
laid  down  in  §  39, — "  that  every  man  is  some  months  older  than  ha 

YOL.  II.  2  C 
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self,  and  begin  to  be  weftry  of  the  sun;^  I  hare  sbakes 
bands  with  ddight^  in  my  wann  blood  and  canicular  days; 
I  perceive  I  do  anticipate^  the  vices  of  age;  the  world  to 
me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-show,  and  we  all  therein  but 
pantaloons  and  anticks,  to  mj  severe  contemplations. 

Sect.  xlii. — It  is  not,  I  confess,  an  unlawful  prayer  to 
desire  to  surpass  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  or  vrish  to  outlive 
that  age  wherein  he  thought  fittest  to  die ;  yet,  if  (aa  divinity 
affirms)  there  shall  be  no  grey  hairs  in  heaven,  but  all  shall 
rise  in  the  perfect  state  of  men,  we  do  but  outlive  those  po- 
fbctions  in  this  world,  to  be  recalled  unto^  them  by  a  gr^iter 
miracle  in  the  next,  and  run  on  here  but  to  be  retrograde 
hereafter.  "Were  there  any  hopes  to  outlive  vice,  or  a  point 
/  to  be  superannuated  from  sin,  it  were  worthy  our  knees  to 
'  impkve  the  days  of  Methuselah.  Eut  age  doth  not  rectify, 
but  incurvate  our  natures,  turning  bad  dispositions  into 
worser  habits,  and  (like  diseaises)  brings  on  incurable  vices ; 
'  for  every  day,  as  we  grow  weaker  in  age,  we  grow  stronger 
in  sin,  and  the  number  of  our  days  doth  but  make  our  sins 
innumerable.  The  same  vice,  committed  at  sixteen,  is  not 
the  same,  thoufi^h  it  agrees  in  all  other  circumstances,  at 
forty ;  but  sweUs  and  doubles  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
ages,  wherein,  besides  the  constant  and  inexcusable  habit  of 
transgressing,  tiie  maturity  of  our  judgem«it  cuts  ofiT  pre* 
V  tence  unto  excuse  or  pardon.  Evay  sm,  the  oftener  it  is 
committed,  the  more  it  acquireth  in  the  quality  of  evil ;  as 
it  succeeds  in  time,  so  it  proceeds  in  degrees  of  badness ;  fo^ 
as  they  proceed  they  ever  multiply,  and,  Hke  figures  in 
arithmetick,  the  last  stands  tor  more  than  all  that  w^it  before 
it.^    And,  though  I  think  no  man  can  Hve  well  once,  but  he 

bethmkB  him  :"  and  thus  he  might  as  well  have  oaanM.  JUfe  Popes ; — 
for  Clement  VIII.,  died  Mardi  3,  1605 ;  Leo  XI.  was  CTOwned  on  the 
26th  April ;  and  Paul  V.  on  the  29th  of  Maj,  of  ihe  same  year ; — abont 
aix  moni^  before  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom. — Ed, 

^  awn.]  same  in  all  the  MSS,  and  Edta,  IQii.—Ed. 

'  Aakm  handiwilh  deligkt.]  ''Takmileaveof  it."-~j;c2. 

3  anHcipate.]  &oJsiMSS.  W.UdtR;  EdU.  1642  andJf5.  TF.  read, 
paaiicipaU, — Ed, 

»  mUo.']    EdU.  1642  read,  hy.—Ed. 

*  hrfitre  iL]  In  all  t&e  MJSS,  and  EdU.  1642,  the  r«mainder  of  t&ia 
Becti<A  and  the  whole  of  the  next  are  omitted ;  and  the  following  pas^ 
gage  occurs  :-^"  the  course  and  order  of  my  life  would  be  a  y&j  death 
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tfaafc  conld  live  twice,  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  wonld  not  live 
ov^  my  hours  past,  or  begin  again  tl&e  thread  of  my  days ; 
not  upon  Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have  lived  them  well,^ 
but  for  fear  I  should  live  them  worse.  I  find  my  growing 
judgment  daily  instruct  me  how  to  be  better,  but  my  un- 
tamM  affections  and  confirmed  vitiosity  make  me  daily  do 
worse.  I  find  in  my  confirmed  age  the  same  sins  I  dis- 
covered  in  my  youth ;  I  ccMoamitted  mjiny  then  because  I  was 
a  child;  and,  because  I  commit  them  still,  I  am  yet  an 
infant.  Therefore  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  twice  a  child, 
before  the  days  of  dot£^e ;  and  stand  in  need  of  iElson's  bath 
before  threescore.* 

Sect.  xlhi. — And  truly  there  goes  a  deal  of  providence 
to  produce^  a  ^man's  life  unto  threescore ;  there  is  more 
required  than  an  able  temper^  for  those  years :  though  the 
radical  humour  contain  in  it  sufficient  oil  for  seventy,  yet 
I  perceive  in  some  it  gives  no  light  past  thirty :  men  assign 
not  all  the  causes  of  long  life,  that  write  whole  books 
thereof.  They  tbid;  found  themselves  on  the  radical  balsam, 
or  vital  sulphur  of  the  parts,  determine  not  why  Abel  lived 
not  so  long  as  Adam.  There  is  therefore  a  secret  gloom  or 
bottom  of  our  days :  'twas  his  wisdom  to  det^mine  them : 
but  his  perpetual  and  waking  providence  that  fulfils  and 
accompHsheth  them ;  wherein  the  spirit^,  ourselves,  and  all 
the  creatures  of  God,  in  a  secret  and  disputed  way,  do  exe- 
cute his  will.  Let  them  not  l^erefore  complain  of  imma- 
turity that  die  about  thirty :  they  fall  but  lilce  the  whole 
woiid,  whose  solid  and  well-composed  substance  must  not 
expect  the  duration  and  period  oi  its  constitution :  when  all 
thmgB  are  completed  in  it,  its  age  is  accomplished ;  and  the 

to  cfOien ;  I  use  myself  to  aH  diets,  hmnours,  airs,  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
heat,  want,  plenty,  necessitj,  dangen,  iaKirds :  idien  I  am  cold,  Z 
cure  not  myself  by  heat,  when  I  am  siok,  not  by  physiek ;  those  that 
know  how  I  live,  may  justly  say  I  regard  not  life,  nor  stand  in  fear  of 
death."— ^d 

^  Cicero't  grownd.]  *'  Quod  reliquum  est,  te  mstoita,  mea  Terentia, 
nt  potes,  honestissime  Yizmma,  floCTmrnu."— (Tie.  JSpiat,  lib.  xziv. 
ep.  24. — K. 

•  JBaonCi  haik^    See  Omd,  Metam,  lib.  vii. — K. 

^  jprodmceJ]  In  the  sense  of  extend. — Ed. 

^  temper.]  In  the  sense  of  constitution;  see  it  used  with  the  samo 
import,  §  41,  "  the  temper  of  crows  and  daws." — Fd. 

2  c  2 
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last  and  general  fever  may  as  naturally  destroy  it  before  sir 
thousand,  as  me  before  forty.  There  is  therefore  some 
other  hand  that  twines  the  thread  of  life  than  that  of  nature : 
we  are  not  only  ignorant  in  antipathies  and  occult  qualities ; 
our  ends  are  as  obscure  as  our  beginnings ;  the  line  of  our 
days  is  drawn  by  night,  and  the  various  effects  therein  by  a 
pencil  that  is  invisible ;  wherein,  though  we  confess  our 
ignorance,  I  am  sure  we  do  not  err  if  we  say,  it  is  the  hand 
of  Gk)d. 

Sect.  xliv. — ^I  am  much  taken  with  two  verses  of  Lucan, 
since  I  have  been  able  not  only,  as  we  do  at  school,  to  con- 
strue, but  understand : 

Victm'osqtii>e  Dei  cdant  wt  vivere  durent, 
*  Fdix  esse  mori.  * 

We're  all  deluded,  vainly  searcMng  ways 
To  make  us  happy  by  the  length  of  days  ; 
For  cunningly,  to  make  's  protract  this  breath, 
JThe  gods  conceal  the  happiness  of  death. 

There  be  many  excellent  strains  in  that  poet,  where'W'ith 
his  stoical  genius  hath  liberally  suppHed  him:  and  truly 
there  are  singular  pieces  in  the  philosophy^  of  Zeno,  and 
doctrine  of  the  stoics,  which  I  perceive,  delivered  in  a  pulpit, 
pass  for  current  divinity :  yet  herein  are  they  in  extremes, 
that  can  allow  a  man  to  be  his  own  assassin,  and  so  highly 
extol  the  end  and  suicide  of  Cato.  This  is  indeed  not  to 
fear  death,  but  yet  to  be  afraid  of  life.  It  is  a  brave  act  of 
valour  to  contemn  death ;  but,  where  life  is  more  terrible  i 
than  death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  Hve :  and 
herein  religion  hath  taught  us  a  noble  example ;  for  all  the 
valiant  acts  of  Curtius,  ScsBvola,  or  Oodrus,  do  not  parallel, 
or  match,  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture  to 
the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death  itself,  like 
those  in  the  way  or  prologue  unto  it.  JEmori  nolo,  aed  me 
esse  mortuum  nihil  curo;^  I  would  not  die,  but  care  not  to 

•  Victurosque,  <fcc.]  Pharsaliat  lib.  iv.  519. — JSd, 

*  in  tJie phUoaophy,  <fec.]  £dt.  1642,  TF.  reads,  "of  the  philosophy, 
^c."  £dt,l6i2,  a  reads  "of  philosophy,  &o."—£d. 

^  Emori  nolo,  Ac."]  Beferring  to  a  translation  in  Cicero,  of  a  line  in 
Epicharmus  : — 

"Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuimi  nihil  sestimo."  Tutcul,  QwBii, 
I  L— JBW. 
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"he  dead.  Were  I  of  C83sar*B  religion,  I  should  be  of  his 
desires,^  and  wish  rather  to  go  off*  at  one  blow,  than  to  be 
sawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating  torture  of  a  disease.*  Men 
that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides,  think  health  an 
appertenance  unto  life,  and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions 
for  being  sick ;  but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man^ 
and  know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabrick  hangs, 
do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so  ;  and,  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  G-od  that 
we  can  die  but  once.  'Tis  not  only  the  mischief  of  diseases, 
and  the  villainy  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end  of  us ;  we 
vainly  accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the  new  inventions  of 
death : — ^it  is  in  the  power  of  every  hand  to  destroy  us,  and 
we  are  beholden  unto  every  one  we  meet,  he  doth  not  kill 
us.  There  is  therefore  but  one  comfort  left,  that  though  it 
be  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  is 
not  in  the  strongest  to  deprive  us  of  death.  God  would 
not  exempt  himself  from  that;  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the 
flesh  he  undertook  not,  that  was  in  it,  immortal.^  Certainly 
there  is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh ;  nor  is  it  in 
the  opticks  of  these  eyes  to  behold  felicity.  The  first  day 
of  our  jubilee  is  death ;  the  devil  hath  therefore  failed  of 
his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death  than  we  should  have 
been  without  it :  there  is  no  misery  but  in  himself,  where 
there  is  no  end  of  misery ;  and  so  indeed,  in  his  own  sense, 
the  stoic  is  in  the  right.^    He  forgets  that  he  can  die,  who 


'  Were  I  of  CcB8a/r^%  religion,  <fcc.]  Alluding,  very  probably,  to  the 
following  passage  from  Suetonius  ;  ''  aspernatus  tarn  lentum  mortis 
genus,  subitam  sibi  celeremque  optaverat.  Et  pridie  quam  occideretur, 
in  sermone  nato  super  ccenam,  apud  M.  Lepidum,  quisnam  esset  finis 
vitse  commodissimus,  repentinum  inopinatumque  praetulerat."  Stieton. 
in  Vit.  J.  Caesar.  87. — Ed» 

♦  go  off.]    MSS,  W,  <fc  R,  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "be  tortured."— JSa. 

^  disease."]  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  wanting  in  Edts.  1642, 
and  all  the  MSS.— Ed. 

^  he  undertook  not,  6ec.]  Bather,  ''he  who  was  in  it  immortal,  under- 
took not." — Ed. 

7  the  stoic  is  in  the  right.]   In  adopting  sentiments  like  the  following : 


mors  ultima  psena  est 


It 

Nee  metuenda  viris.'        " 
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cmnplams  of  vnaery'i  we  are  in  tlie  pawer  of  no  aisaaty 
while  destk  is  in  our  cnm.^ 

Sect.  xlt. — ^Now,  besides  this  literal  and  positive  kind  of 
death,  there  are  others  whereof  dirines  make  mention,  and 
those,  I  l^iink,  nofc  merely  metjroborical,  as  mortificatiffli, 
dying  unto  sin  and  the  world:  Therefore,  I  say,  ereiy  man 
hath  a  doable  horoscope ;  one  of  his  humanity, — his  birfcb, 
another  of  his  ehristianit j, — his  baptinn :  and  from  this  do 
I  compute  or  calculate  my  nativify ;  not  reckoning  those 
hcrw  combuftw,*  and  odd  days,  or  esteeming  myself  anything, 
before  I  was  my  Savioar's  and  enrolled  in  the  register  of 
Christ.  Whosoever  enjoys  not  this  life,  I  count  him  bat  an 
apparition,  though  he  wear  about  him  the  sensible  affections 
cf  flesh.  In  these  moral  acceptions,  the  way  to  be  immortal 
is  to  die  daily ;  nor  can  I  think  I  have^  the  true  theory  of 
<leath,  when  I  contemplate  a  skull  or  behold  a  skeleton  witii 
those  vulgar  imaginations  it  casts  upon  us.^  I  have  there- 
fore enlarged  that  common  tnemewto  mori  into  a  more 
Christian  memorandum,  memenio  quatuor  novissima, — ^those 
four  inevitable  points  of  us  all,  death,  judgment,  heaven, 
and  hell.  !N'either  did  the  contemplations  of  the  heathens 
rest  in  their  gmTCs,  without  a  further  thought,  of  Ithada- 
manth  or  some  judicial  proceeding  after  death,  though  in 
another  way,  and  upon  suggestion  of  their  natural  reasons. 
I  cannot  but  marvel  firom  what  sibyl  or  oracle  they  stole 
the  prophecy  of  the  world's  destruc6on  by  fire,  or  whence 
Lucan  learned  to  say, 

Commvms  mu/ndo  mtperest  roffva,  omfms  asfra 
Migtwnu—^ 

There  yet  remains  to  th'  world  oue  common  fire, 
Wherein  our  bones  with  stars  shall  make  one  pyre.* 


*  That  time  when  the  moon  is  in  conjmiction,  and  obscured  hy  the  sun, 
the  astrologers  call  horce  comiuatce,    JktS.  W. — Bd. 

^  whUe  death  is  in  ow  ovm,"]    Meaning  that  death  is  in  our  own 
power,  because  no  one  can  deprive  us  of  it. — Ed. 
»  /  have.]    All  the  MSS.  read,  "  but  that  I  have."— ^d 

*  imaginations  it  casts  tyoon  tw.]    All  the  MSS.  and  ^Hts.  1642  read, 
"imaginations  cast  upon  it." — Bd. 

^  rohence  Znican  learned  to  say,  d;c.]    Why,  Lucan  was  a  stoick,  and 
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1  beiieve  the  world  grows  near  its  end ;  yet  is  neltlier  old 
nor  decayed,  nor  will  ever  perish  upon  the  rains  of  its  own 
pnndples,^  As  the  work  of  ereation  was  abore  nature,  so  is 
its  adversary,  annihilation ;  without  which  the  world  hath 
mot  its  end,  but  its  mutatioa.^  Now,  what  force  should  be 
:able  to  consume  it  thus  far>  without  the  l»:eath  of  God, 
Trhieh  is  th^  truest  ccHosuiaiDg  flame,  my  philosophy  cannot^ 
infonn  me.  Some^  believe^  ^re  went  not  a  mmute  to  the 
ivt>rid's  creation,  nor  shall  there  go  to  its  destruction ;  those 
six  days,  so  punctoalfy  described,  make  not  to  them^  one 
moment,  but  rather  seem  to  mamfest  the  method  azkd  idea 
of  that  great  work  in^  the  intellect  of  G-od  than  the  manner 
how  he  proceeded  m  its  operation.  I  caisnot  dream  that 
there  should  be  at  the  last  day  any  siich^  judicial  proceeding, 
or  calling  to  the  bar,  as  indeed  the  Smpture  seems  to 
imfply,  and  the  literal  commentators  do  conceive :  for  un- 
^akable  mysteries  in  the  Scriptures  are  often  delkewd 
in  a  vulgar  and  illustrative  way,  and,  being  written  unto 
man,  are  delivered,  not  as  they  truly  are,  but  as  they  may 
bTundeiBtood;  y^henm,  natwith»tai^g.  the  difier^t  ii 
terparetations  according  to  diffluent  capacities  may  staxid 


it  was  an  o];»iu(m  amMBi^  them,  almwi  geaenHj,  ibai  the  wofid  should 
perish  by  fire  \ — "  Stdicis  constans  opinio  est,  quod  consumpto  hiunore 
nnmdos  hie  omnis  igneeeat."  Miimtims  in  Ocfov.  Bart  Mhiutiiia  should 
have  excepted  Boetbhis,  BDSsidoBiae,  Diogeaies  BabflowfBS,  and  Zcqm 
Sldoniiiie,  who  wero  stcidk^  and  yet  cHd  bo*  thiisk  the  world  shoi^  be 
deBtroyed  by  five^  or  yet  \fj  any  G&nst  meaow. — K. 
For  the  passage  qtieied,  see  FkmmUmy  vii.  814. — Ed, 
'  n(yr  wiU  ever  perish,  iSac]  Sir  Keselm  Bigby  attaoka  this  paesage, 
snd  refers  to  the  argumeato  and  propheciee  of  ThoflBas  White,  respect- 
log  the  end  of  the  woild.  But  S&  Themas  ie  ooly  eentending  that  the 
world  will  not  undergo  annihilation,  but  only  mutattoR ; — ^that  it  will 
never  ferith. — Sd. 

*  hi  its  fMOoHmt.'i  These  worcto  aare  in  all  Idie  MS8,  but  net  in  JSAKf . 

1042.— j?<;. 

«  emmia.]    All  the  M8S.  aad  S^,  1642  read  *'  oa.n:*—£d. 

*  /Shme a>em,}  I .  . .  m^"  in  al  ^e  M8S,  and  £dt».  1642.— J<f. 

^  8e7ne  believe,  dsc."]  I>9  qm>  vide  Aitgtu^,  1.  iv.  i>r  €kneBi  ad  likrwKh, 

a  cap.  22,  usque  ad  finem ;  et  Jh  €mi.  Dei,  1.  n.  c.  7. — M,  > 

*  thai  gretU  work  inJ]  I  have  adopted  thie  readiag  on  ti>e  authority 
of  the  M88.  in  e^ppeertioD  to  tX  the  edUdons,  which  read,  ''the  great 
wwk  of."-4W. 

^  such.]  This  word  is  wanting  in  all  the  MSS,  and  E^h*.  1642.--^. 
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finn  with  our  devotioii,  nor  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  eacli 
fiingle  edification. 

Sect.  ilvi. — Now,  to  determine  the  day  and  year  of  tliis 
inevitable  time,  is  not  only  conTincible  and  statute  madness, 
but  also  manifest  impiety.^  How  shall  we  interpret  Elias's 
six  thousand  years,^  or  imagine  the  secret  communicated  to 
a  Babbi  whica  God  hath  denied  unto  his  angels  ?  It  had 
been  an  excellent  qussre  to  have  posed  the  devil  of  Delphos,* 
and  must  needs  have  forced  hun  to  some  strange  amphi- 
bology. It  hath  not  only  mocked  the  predictions  of  sundry 
astrologers^  in  ages  past,  but  the  prophecies^  of  many  me- 
lancholy heads  in  these  present ;  who,  neither  understanding 
reasonably  things  past  nor  present,  pretend  a  knowledge  of 
things  to  come ;  heads  ordained  only  to  manifest  the  in- 
credible effects  of  melancholy,  and  to  fulfil  old  prophecies,! 
rather  than  be  the  authors  of  new.  ''  In  those  days  there 
shall  come  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "^  to  me  seems  no 
prophecy,  but  a  constant  truth  in  all  times  verified  since  it 
was  pronounced.  *^  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  moon  and 
stars ;"  how  comes  he  then  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  when 
he  gives  an  item  of  his  coming  P  That  common  sign,  drawn 
from  the  revelation  of  antichrist,  is  as  obscure  as  any ;  in 

♦  The  oracle  of  Apolio. — MS.  W. 

•f  In  those  days  there  shall  come  liars  and  fiJse  prophets. 

*  Now  to  determme,  <fec.]  Our  Saviour's  words  are,  "But  of  that  day 
and  ?umr  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  of  heaven."  Tliose  writers^ 
therefore,  who  have  undertaken  to  fix  the  ^eor  in  which  the  world  is  to 
terminate,  probably  consider  themselves  in  no  degree  liable  to  the 
charge  of  impiety ;  and  as  Uttle,  it  may  be  suppose^  to  that  of  "  con- 
vincible  and  statute  madness  ? " — Ed. 

^  Hbw  ahaU  we  interpret  Mica's  tix  thotaand  years.]  Vide  in  Judaioo 
Thalmude  Codice  Scmhedrim,  cap.  Chdec;  et  Calixt.  in  lib.  de£xtremo 
Judido,  p.  61. — M. 

This  passage  from  the  Talmud  is  quoted  in  Raym/u/ndi  Ptigionefidei, 
pars  n.  cap.  z.  §  1,  page  894,  £dit.  LipsicB  et  Fr<moofwrt,  1687  /  in 
which  no  particular  Babbi  is  named  to  whom  the  communication  was 
made,  but  only,  **  Traditvm  est  a  domo  Elice  (i.  e.  a  discipulis  Elis) ; 
per  sex  miUia  a/n/iwrwn  erit  nmndMSf**  dsc, ;  but  as  the  tradition  is  handed 
down  by  the  disciples  of  Elias,  the  probability  is,  that  they  believed 
the  prophet  was  the  medium  of 'information. — -J,  K» 

'  sundry  astrologers.]  YideBidUer'mAx.  Ecdesiast.  Ax.  73,  p.  86. — M. 

^  prophecies.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edits.  1642  read,  philosophy. — Ed, 

^  wars  amd  rumowrs  of  wars.]  MS,  W,  2  reads,  ''  liars  and  £dse 
prophets."— ^d. 
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our  common  compute  be  hath  been  come  these  many  years ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  to  speak  freely  [omitting  those  ridi« 
culous  anagrams*],  I  am  hsdf  of  [Paracelsus' s]  opinion  [and 
think]  that  antichrist  is^  the  philosopher's  stone  in  divinity,. 
for  the  discovery  and  invention  whereof,  though  there  bo 
prescribed  rules,  and  probable  inductions,  yet  hath  hardly 
any  man'^  attained  the  perfect  discovery  thereof.  That 
general  opinion,  that  the  world  grows  near  its  end,  hath 
possessed  all  ages  past  as  nearly  as  ours.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  souls  that  now  depart  cannot  escape  that  lingering  ex- 
postulation of  the  saints  under  the  altar,  qtumsque,  Damine  ? 
how  long,  O  Lord  ?  and  groan  in  the^  expectation  of  the 
great  jubilee. 

Sect,  xlyii. — ^This  is  the  day  that  must  make  good  that 
great  attribute  of  GU)d,  his  justice;®  that  must  reconcile 
those  unanswerable  doubts  that  torment  the  wisest  under- 
, standings;  and  reduce  those  seeming  inequalities  and  re- 
spective distributions  in  this  world,  to  an  equality  and  re- 
eompensive  justice  in  the  next.  This  is  tha>t  one  day,  that 
shall  include  and  comprehend  all  that  went  before  it; 
wherein,  as  in  the  last  scene,  all  the  actors  must  enter,  to 
complete  and  make  up  the  catastrophe  of  this  great  piece. 
This  is  the  day  whose  memory  hath,  only,  power  to  make  us 
honest  in  the  dark,  and  to  be  virtuous  without  a  witness. 
Ipsa  suipretium  virtus  sibif  that  virtue  is  her  own  reward, 
is  but  a  cold  principle,^  and  not  able  to  maintain  our  variable 
resolutions  in  a  constant  and  settled  way  of  goodness.  I 
have  practised  that  honest  artifice  of  Seneca,^  and,  in  my 

*  Whereby  men  labour  to  prove  the  pope  antichrist,  from  their  name 
making  up  the  number  of  the  beast.    AUthe  MSS, 

^  is  as  obscure,  dsc]  This  passage  is  not  in  Edts.  1642,  which  read, 
"the  revelation  of  antichrist,  the  philosopher's  stone,  &c." — ^The  words 
between  brackets,  and  the  note,  are  from  all  the  MSS. — Ed, 

'  ?iardly  cmymcm.]  All  the  MSS.  and^cfoa.  1642  read,  "no  man."— ^d. 

«  Gfod,  his  justice.]  All  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "  God's 
justice." — Ed, 

*  is  but  a  cold  pnnctple.'}  It  is  a  stoical  principle.  "  Pretium  sui  est.** 
Senec*  De  Vit.  beat.  c.  9. — K. 

Vide  Cficer.  Tasc.  Qucsst.  1.  ii.  et  v. ;  imde  Sil.  ltd.  lib.  ziii.  et  ClaU" 
dian  in  Cons.  Maadvum. — M. 

*  thai  honest  oflrtifioe  of  iSeneco.]  What  that  artifice  was,  is  to  be  seen 
in  Sen/ec.  1.  i.  ep.  11.     '' Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  eligendus  est^  et  sem- 
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retked  and  BdiHsry  imaginatiooB^  to  detam  ane  from  ike 
fonhiesft  of  yioe,  bare  fimded  to  mjeelf  tiie  pvesence  of  mj 
dear  and  worthiest  frtendfl,  hdtote  whom  I  aiiouLd  lose  mj 
head  rather  than  be  rieioiiB ;  jet  hereiai  I  found  that  th^c 
was  nought  but  moniL  hones^ ;  and  this  wa»  not  to  be 
Tirtuoua  for  his  sake  who  must  reward  \m  st  the  last.^  I 
have  tried  if  I  could  reaeh  that  great  res(dnti(»i  of  his^  to  be 
honest  without  a  thought  of  heaven  or  heU ;  and,  indeed  I 
found,  upon  a  natural  inclination,  and  inbred  loyaltj-  imto 
virtue,  that  I  could  serve  her  wiiiiout  a  liverv,  yek  not  is 
that  resolved  and  ven»»ble^  way,  but  l^t  the  tnakty  of  mj 
nature,  upon  an  easy  temptation,  might  be  induced  to  forget 
her.  The  life,  therefore,  and  spirit  of  all  our  actions  is  tiie 
resurrection,  and  a  stable  apprcJiension  that  our  ashes  ^lall 

:  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our^  pious  endeavours ;  without  this,  all  re- 
ligion is  a  fallacy,  and  those  impieties  of  Lueian,  fWiripides, 

.  and  Julian,^  are  no  blarohemies,  but  subtile  verities ;  and 
afcheists  have  been  the  only^  philosophers.  \ 

Sect,  xltih.— ^How  shall  the  dead  arise,  is  no  question  of  j 
my  faith ;  to  believe  only  possibihties  is  not  faith,  but  mere  || 
philosophy.  Many  things  are  true  in  divinity,  whioh  are 
neither  inducible  by  reason  nor  confirmable  by  sense ;  and 
many  things  in  philosophy  confirmable  by  sense,  yet  not 
inducible  by  reason.  Thus  it  is  impossible,  by  any  solid  or 
denKmstrative  reasons,  to  persuade  a  man  to  betieve  the 
conYersion  of  the  needle  to  the  north ;  though  this  be  pos- 

4^ble  and  true,  and  easily  credible,  upon  a  single  experimeot    i 

:'  per  ante  oculos  ^abendus^  ui  sic  tanq^uam  illo  spectante  yiyanui^  et 

^  omnia  tanqnam  illo  vidente  &eiamu8.'*    !Bt  panlo  post ;  *'!Blige  itaque 

^    Oatonem  ;  si  hie  videtur  tibi  nimis  rigidus,  eUge  remissioris  animi  yirom 

Leliuniy  &c."  which  thongh,  as  the  author  saith,  it  be  an  honest  arti- 

^    ^ce,  yet  cannot  I  bnt  commend  the  party^  and  prefer  the  direction  of 

him  (whoever  he  were)  who  in  the  margin  of  my  Seneca,  OTer  against 

those  words,  wrote  these :  ''Qoin  Deo  pothts,   qui  s^nper  omnibtts 

omnia  agentibus  non  tanqnam  sed  re  ipsa  adest,  et  videt ;  ac  etinn  ut 

testis,  vindex  et  pnnitor  est  male  agenlos.'' — K, 

*  I  home  prcbctiaed,  <fcc.]    MS,  W,  2  reads,  "I  have  practised  solitsiy 
imaginations.  ** — Ed. 

*  at  the  last.}  MS,  W.  and  Edta.  1642,  read,  *'  at  the  lafft  daj.^—Bd, 

*  vermeralbile.l    In  the  sense  of  reverential, — Ed, 

*  oi«r.]    MS.  W.  2  reads,  their.— Ed, 

*  Jvliom,]    Wanting  In  Edts.  1642  and  all  the  MiS&—Ed, 
7  OTtly.J    MSS,  W.iSS.  read  bea.-^Ed. 
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uikto  the  sense.  I  b^eve  that  our  esiaraoiged  and  divided 
asbes  shall  imite  again ;  that  our  separated  dust,  afber  so 
many  pilgnmages  and  transformations  into  the  parts  of 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  elements,  shall,  at  the  yoice  of 
Ot>d,  return  into  their  primitire  shapes,  and  join  agahi  to 
make  up  their  prmuay  and  predestinate  forma.  As  at  the 
creation^  there  iras  a  separation  of  that  coofused  mass  into 
its  species ;  so  at  the  destruction  thereof  there  shall  be  a 
separation  into  its  distinct  individuals.  As,  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  all  the  distinct  species  that  we  behold  lay 
inyc^ved  in  one  mafis,  till  the  fruitful  voice  of  God  separated 
this  united  multitude  into  its  several  species,  so,  at  the  last 
day,  when  those  corrupted  relicks  shall  be  scattered  in  the 
wilderness  of  forms,  and  seem  to  have  forgot  their  proper 
habits,  Gk)d,  by  a  powerful  voice,  shall  command  them  back 
into  their  proper  shapes,  and  call  them  out  by  their  single 
individuals.  Then  shall  appear  the  fertility  of  Adam,  and 
i^e  magick  of  that  sperm  that  hath  dilated  into  so  many 
millions.^  I  have  often  beheld,  as  a  miracle,  that  artificial  re- 
surrection and  revivification  of  mercury,  how  being  mortified 
into  a  thousand  shapes,  it  assumes  again  its  own,  and 
returns  into  its  numerical  self.^  Let  us  speak  naturally, 
and  like  philosophers.  The  forms  of  alterable  bodies  in 
these  sensible  corrupiaons  parish  not ;  nor,  as  we  imagine, 
whoDy  quit  their  mansions ;  but  retire  and  contract  them- 
4Sielves  into  their  secret  and  unaccessible  parts ;  where  they 
may  best  protect  themselves  from  the  action  of  their  anta- 
gonist. A  plant  or  vegetaMe  consumed  to  ashes  to  a  con- 
templative and  school-philosopher  seema  utterly  destroyed, 

•  encOwnJ]    MS.  W,  2  reads,  '' creation  of  the  world." — Bd, 

*  miUhm.}  AH  the  M8S.  sad  EdU,  1642,  add  the  snowing  passage 
here: — 

"  What  is  made  to  be  immortal,  nature  cannot,  nor  will  the  voice  of 
God,  destroy. 

'*  Those  bodies  that  we  behold  to  perish,  were  in  their  created  natures 
immortal,  and  liable  unto  death  bat  accidentallj,  and  upon  fbrfett ;  and 
therefore  they  owe  not  that  natnral  homage  unto  death  as  other  bodies 
do,  but  may  be  restored  to  immortality  with  a  lesser  mirade,  and  by 
a  bare  and  easy  revocation  of  course  return  immortal." — Bd. 

'  it  dummes  cbgain,  Jscl  Hinc  Gregorius  Nyssenus  putat,  si  Deus 
pennittat,  corporum  nostrorum  partiralas  propter  mutuum  amorem 
sponte  itemm  coittnas ;  probat  id  exemplo  wgvnH  vm. — M. 
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and  the  form  to  have  taken  his  leave  for  ever ;  but  to  a 
sensible^  artist  the  forms  are  not  perished,  but  withdrawn 
into  their  incombustible*  part,  where  thej  lie  secure  from 
the  action  of  that  devouring  element.  This  is  made  good  by 
experience,  which  can  from  the  ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the 
plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its  stalk  and  leaves 
agaiQ.^    What  the  art  of  man  can  do  in  these  inferior  pieces, 

2  aennble.]  So  in  Edts.  1642,  and  MSS.  W.  2  <fc  E,  ;  MS,  W.  reads, 
vMiJU, — Ed, 

3  incom&usti62e.]  So  in  MS,  TF.  2  ;  the  EdU,  1642  va^MSS,  W.  d:  R, 
read,  combustible, — Ed. 

*  This  is,  <fcc.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642,  read,  "  This  I  make 
good  by  experience,  and  can,  &c." 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  used  the  edit.  1642,  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
asserts  hinudf  to  have  made  good  the  experiment  spoken  oi^  expresses 
his  doubt  of  its  success,  "  if,  under  the  notion  of  the  same,  he  compre- 
hendeth  all  the  accidents  that  first  accompanied  the  plants  ;  &c." 

The  French  translator  makes  the  following  observations  on  this 
curious  passage.  "Jean  de  Brune  raconte,  en  sa  Pierre  d  mguiser  Us 
EspritSy  en  sa  quatribme  pzincipale  partie  de  son  premier  livre,  un 
exemple  semblable  ^  cela,  d'un  m^decin  k  Krakou,  lequel  assemble  les 
cendres  de  toutes  sortes  de  plantes,  qui  nous  sont  connues,  desquelles  il 
pouvait  faire  ressusciter  derechef  la  forme  des  fleurs  :  et  quoi  qu'il  y  ait 
beaucoup  de  personnes  qui  ne  le  croient  pas,  oii  qui  n'y  adjoutent  pas 
beaucoup  de  foi,  le  dit  de  Brune  dit  neanmoins  au  lieu  ci-dessus  allegae 
ces  choses,  d  present  ce  secret  vCest  pas  si  rare  ;  car  plvsieurs  aavcmta  cAt* 
mistes  tious  en  font  voir  tous  Us  jov/rs  des  preuves :  oe  lieu  mdrite  bien 
d'etre  lu."— i^r.  Tr, 

'*De  quo,  tamen,"  says  Moltke,  "dubito.  Vidi  Eomse  apud  P. 
Athauasium  Kircherum  ejusmodi  plantam  (ut  ille  referebat,  si  bene  I 
memini)  e  dneribus  iresusdtatam.  Puto  herbas,  ex  quibus  ilia  fiiit,  non  • 
fuisse  combustas,  aut  in  cineres  redactas,  sed  solum  exsiccatas,  et  in  I 
pulverem  redactas.  Ejusmodi  aliquid  fieri  posse  ex  urticis  et  allis  non  ' 
est  dubium.  Fercepi  postea  dictum  Patrem  Adiantos  sive  capillos 
veneris,  partim  in  cineres  redegisse,  partim  e  cineribus  sal  fecisse,  pu*- 
tim  e  capillis  illis  aquam  distillasse,  et  postea  omnia  ilia  in  phiala  longa 
ac  ventrem  habente  miscuisse,  collum  vitri  hermetice  clausisse,  et  coi- 
locasse  in  loco  temperate:  exindeque  novam  resurrexisse  plantam, 
lubenter  id  experientia  explorassem,  sed  satis  capillorum  invenire  hie 
haud  potui.  Amicus  quidem  mens  voluit  id  ex  urticis  comperire,  sed 
nihil  exinde  resurrexit.  Habeo  adhuc  alia  secreta  quae  decent  quomodo 
ex  contusis  et  putre&ctis  seminibus  nova  possit  resuscitari  plsuita,,  sed 
an  prsestent  ea  qu8B  promittunt,  nondum  hactenus  probavi." — M. 

In  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  will  be  found  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Henry  Power,  intreating  "an  experimental 
eviction"  of  "so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  viz.  the  re-indi- 
viduality of  an  incinerated  plant."    And  among  Dr.  P.'s  papers  in  the 
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what  blasphemy  is  it  to  affirm  the  finger  of  God  cannot  do 
in  those  more  perfect  and  sensible  structures  ?     This  is 

British  Museum  (MSS.  Sloan,  1334,  f.  33)  is  preserved,  under  the  head 
of  "  Experiments  and  Subtil  ties,"  the  following ; 

'*  An  admirable  secret  of  representing  the  very  forme  of  plants  by  their 
CLshes  philosophically  prepared.  Spoken  of  by  Quercetantts  [Joseph  Du- 
chesne] and  Angebus  Sake, 

"  Take  (saith  hee)  the  salt,  both  the  fixed  and  the  volatile  also.  Take 
the  very  spirit  and  the  phlegme  of  any  herbe,  but  let  them  all  bee  rightly 
prepared ;  dissolve  them  and  coagulate  them,  upon  which  if  you  put 
the  water  stilled  from  May-dew,  or  else  the  proper  water  of  the  hearb 
you  would  have  appeare  ;  close  them  all  very  well  in  a  glasse  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  heate  of  embers  or  the  naturall  heate  of  ones  body, 
at  uie  bottome  of  the  glasse,  the  very  forme  and  idsea  thereof  will  be 
represented  ;  which  will  suddenly  vanish  away,  the  heate  being  with- 
drawn from  the  bottome  of  the  glasse." 

We  cannot  refrtkin  from  giving  a  passage  on  this  subject  from 
ITIsradi's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

"  Never  was  a  philosophical  imagination  more  beautiful  than  that 
exquisite  Palingenesis,  as  it  has  been  termed  from  the  Greek,  or  a  rege- 
neration ;  or  rather,  the  apparitions  of  animals  and  plants.  Schott 
Kircher,  Gaffarel,  Borelli,  Bigby,  and  the  whole  of  that  admirable 
school,  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  plants  their  primitive  forms,  which 
were  again  raised  up  by  the  force  of  heat.  N.othin£,  they  say,  perishes 
in  nature ;  all  is  but  a  continuation,  or  a  revival.  The  semina  of  resur- 
rection are  concealed  in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man  ;  the 
ashes  of  roses  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler 
than  if  they  had  been  planted :  unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they 
are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose-trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions  ; 
and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen  but  for  a  moment !  The  process  of 
the  Palingenesis,  this  picture  of  immortality,  is  described.  These  philo- 
sophers having  burnt  a  flower,  by  calcination  disengaged  the  salts  from 
its  ashes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  glass  phial ;  a  chemical  mixture  acted 
on  it,  till  in  the  fermentation  they  assumed  a  bluish  and  spectral  hue» 
This  dust,  thus  excited  by  heat,  shoots  upwards  into  its  primitive 
fonns ;  by  sympathy  the  parts  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning  to  its 
destined  place,  we  see  distinctly  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  and  the  flower,  arise : 
it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower  coming  slowly  forth  from  its  ashes. 
The  heat  passes  away,  the  magical  scene  declines,  till  the  whole  matter 
again  precipitates  itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This  vegetable 
phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold  ashes,  till  the  presence  of  heat 
produced  this  resurrection — as  in  its  absence  it  returns  to  its  death." 

The  following  experiment  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  preserved  in  his 
handwriting  in  the  British  Museum,  will  throw  light  on  the  real  cha- 
racter of  these  supposed  vegetable  resurrections. 
•  **  The  water  distilled  out  of  the  roote  of  bryonia  alba,  mixed  with  sal 
niiri,  will  send  forth  handsome  shootes.  Butt  the  neatest  draughts  are 
made  in  the  sand  or  scurvie  grasse  water,  if  you  make  a  thin  solution 
therein  of  sal  amoniaCj  and  so  lett  it  exhale ;  for  at  the  bottom  will 
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tbftt  myatical  pbilosophy,  from  whence,  no  true  schdsr 
becomes  an  atheist,  but  from  the  Tisible  effects  of  natme 
grows  up  a  real  divine,  and  beholds  not  in  a  dream,  a» 
Ezekiel,  out  in  an  ocular  and  yisible  object,  the  types  of  his 
resurrection. 

Sect.  zlix. — ^Now,the  necessary^  mansions  of  our  restored 
selves  are  those  two  contrary  and  incompatible  pLueea  we 
call  heaven  and  hell.  To  define  them,  or  strictlj  to  deter- 
mine what  and  where  these  are,  surpasseth  my  divinity. 
That  elegant^  apostle,  which  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
heaven,  l^th  left  but  a  negative  description  thereof;  which 
neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard,  nor  can  enter  into, 
the  heart  of  man :  he  was  translated  out  of  himself  to  behold 
it ;  but,  being  returned  into  himself,  could  not  express  it, 
Saint  John's  description  by  emeralds,  chrysolites,  and 
precious  stones,  is  too  weak  to  express  the  material  heaven 
we  behold.  Briefly,  therefore,  where  the  soul  hath  the  full 
measure  and  complement  of  happiness  ;  where  the  boundless 
appetite  of  that  spirit  zemains  completely  satisfied  that  it 
can  neither  desire  addition  nor  altenition ;  that,  I  think^  is 
truly  heaven :  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
essence,  whose  infinite  goodness  is  able  to  terminate  the 
desires  of  itself,  and  the  unsatiable  wishes  of  ours.^  Wherever 
Gtod  will  thus  manifest  himself,  there  is  heaven,  though 
within  the  circle  of  this  sensible,  world.  Thus,  the  soul*  of 
man  may  be  in  heaven  anywhere,  even  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  proper  body ;  and  when  it  ceaseth  to  live  in  the  body 
it  may  remain  in  its  own  soul,  that  is,  its  Creator.  And 
thus  we  may  say  that  Saint  Paul,  whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  was  yet  in  heaven.    To  place  it  in  the 

remain  woods  and  lowee  of  fiUcolar  ebaped  i^aatSy  in  ob.  exqainte  and 
subtle  wav  of  diwught,  mndi  answering  tiw  fignres  in  tiie  stones  from 
the  East  Bidies."    MS&  SOoim.  IBiT.'-JBd. 
^  neoestcuy.]    In  the  sense  of  mevitable. — Ed. 

"  Death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come^  when  it  will  oome." — Shaksp, 

^  deffcmt,]    Menyweaither  reads,  doguewtistmug,  and  the  Fr.  trsBB- 
lator  aiter  him  renders  it,  "  le  plus  eloquent." — JSd. 
^  ow*(t.l    i.  e.  cwttHvet, — JEd, 
"^  wuL]    So  aU  the  JfSSf. ;  the  i^det.  1642  read,  aefwe.--i<2. 
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empyreaJ,  or  beyond  the  tenth  sphere,  is  to  forget  the  world's 
destruction ;  for  when  this  sensible  world  shaUbe  destroyed, 
aJl^  shall  then  be  here  as  it  is  now  there,  an  empyreal  he^y^i, 
a  quasi  vacuity ;  when^  to  ask  whwe  hecrren  is,  is  to  demand 
vrhere  the  presraisee  of  God  is,  or  where  we  have  the  glory 
of  that  happy  vision.    Moses,  that  was  bred  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  committed  a  gross  absurdity  in 
philosophy,  when  w&h  these  eyes  of  flesh  he  desired  to  see 
God,  aaid  petitioned  his  Maker,  that  is  truth  itself,  to  a  con- 
tradiction.    Those  that  imagine  heaven  and  hell  neighbours^ 
and  conceive  a  vicinity  between  those  two  extremes,  upon 
consequence  of  the  parable,  where  Dives  discoursed  with 
Xiazarus,  in  Abraham's  bosom,  do  too  grossly  conceive  of 
those  glorified  creatures,  whose  eyes  shall  easily  out-see  the 
sun,  and  behold  without  perspective  the  extremest  distances : 
for  if  there  shall  be,  in  our  glorified  eyes,  the  £aculty  of 
sight  and  reception  of  objects,  I  could  thiok  the  visible 
species  there  to  be  in  as  unlimitable^  a  way  as  now  the 
intellectual.    I  gmnt  that  two  bodies  placed  beyond  the 
tenth  sphere,  or  in  a  vacuity,  according  to  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy, could  not  behold  each  other,  because  there  wants 
a  body  or  medium  to  hand^  aaad  transport  the  visible  rays 
of  the  object  unto  the  sense ;  but  wh^a  there  shall  be  a 
general  defect  of  either  medium  to  convey,  or  light  to  pre- 
pare and  dispose  that  mediuna,  and  yet  a  perfect  vision,  we 
must  suspend  the  rules  of  our  phiLosophy,  and  make  all 
good  by  a  more  absolute  piece  of  opticks. 

Sect.  l. — ^I  cannot  tell  how  to  say  that  fire  is  the  essence 
of  hell ;  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  purgatory,  or  conceive 
a  fiame  that  can  ^th^  prey  upon,  or^  pimfy  the  substance 
of  a  soul.^    Those  flames  of  sulphur^  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 


»  oZZ.]   So  MSS.  W.  2d:JL;  MS,  TT.and^c&s.  1642  read,  mid.— Ed. 

>  to^en.]    MSS,  W,2d!jR,  read,  then,— Ed. 

'  wnlimiUible,}    MS,  R,  reads,  Unwtatde. — Ed, 

'  hcmd,]    Tk»  Edit.  Iti^teaAhavc—Ed. 

*  either  prey  upon,  or,]  MSS,  W,  <fe  JR,  read,  "neither  prey  upon,, 
nor."— j&rf. 

^  or  conceive  ajlame,  ^c]  Upon  ibis  ground  Psdlus  (1.  i.  De  Energia 
Dcemonvm,  c.  7)  holds  that  angels  luwe  bodies  (though  he  grants  them 
to  be  as  pore  or  more  pure  than  air  is),  otherwise  he  could  not  appre- 
hend how  they  should  be  tonnented  in  heU. — £, 
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tures,  I  take  not  to  be  nnderstood  of  this  present  hell,  but 
of  that  to  come,  where  fire  shall  make  up  the  complement  of 
our  tortm*es,  and  have  a  body  or  subject  whereon  to  mani- 
fest its  tyranny.  Some  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
textuary  in  di\dnity  are  of  opinion  it  shall  be  the  same 
specifical  fire  with  ours.  This  is  hard  to  conceive,  yet  can  I 
make  good  how  even  that  may  prey  upon  our  bodies,  and  yet 
not  consume  us :  for  in  this  material  world,  there  are  homes 
that  persist  invincible  in  the  powerfulest  flames ;  and  though, 
by  the  action  of  fire,  they  fall  into  ignition  and  liquation, 
yet  will  they  never  suffer  a  destruction.  I  would  gladly 
know  how  jloses,  with  an  actual  fire,  calcined  or  burnt  the 
golden  calf  into  powder :  for  that  mystical  metal  of  gold, 
whose  solary  and  celestial  nature  I  admire,*  exposed  unto 
the  violence  of  fire,  grows  only  hot,  and  liquefies,  but  con- 
sumeth  not ;  so  when  the  consumable  and  volatile  pieces  of 
our  bodies  shall  be  refined  into  a  more  impregnable  and 
fixed  temper,  like  gold,  though  they  suffer  from  the  action 
of  flames,  they  shfdl  never  perish,  but  He  immortal  in  the 
arms  of  fire.  And  surely,  if  this  frame  must  suffer  only  by 
the  action  of  this  element,  there  will  many  bodies  escape ; 
and  not  only  heaven,  but  earth  will  not  be  at  an  end,  but 
rather  a  beginning.  For  at  present  it  is  not  earth,  but  a 
composition  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air ;  but  at  that  time, 
spoiled  of  these  ingredients,  it  shall  appear  in  a  substance 
more  like  itself,  its  ashes.  Philosophers  that  opinioned  the 
world's  destruction  by  fire,  did  never  dream  of  annihilation, 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  sublunary  causes ;  for  the  last 
and  proper^  action  of  that  element  is  but  vitrification,  or  a 
reduction  of  a  body  into  glass ;  and  therefore  some  of  our 
chymicks  facetiously  affirm,^  that,  at  the  last  fire,  all  shall  be 
crystalized  and  reverberated  into  glass,  which  is  the 
utmost  action  of  that  element.  Nor  need  we  fear  this  term, 
annihilation,  or  wonder  that  Q-od  will  destroy  tho  works  of 
his  creation :  for  man  subsisting,  who  is,  and  wiU  then  truly 
appear,  a  microcosm,  the  world  cannot  be  said  to  be  destroyed. 


^  admire.]    All  the  MSS,  and  EcUs.  1642  read,  adore.— Ed. 
■^  proper.]    MS.  W.  2  reads,  powerfulest. — Ed. 

'  ajg^rm..]    In  all  the  MS8.  and  Edts.  1642,  the  following  danse  is 
here  added,  ''yea,  and  urge  Scripture  for  it." — Ed» 
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For  the  eyes  of  God,  and  perhaps  also  of  our  glorified  selves,' 
shall  as  really  behold  and  contemplate  the  world,  in  its 
epitome  or  contracted  essence,  as  now  it  doth  at  large  and 
in  its  dUated  substance.  In  the  seed  of  a  plant,  to  the  eyes 
of  Grod,  and  to  the  understanding  of  man,  though  in  an 
invisible  way,^  there  exist  the  perfect  leaves,  flowers,  and 
finiit  thereof;  for  things  that  are  in  posse  to  the  sense,  are 
actually  existent  to  the  understanding.  Thus  Grod  beholds 
all  things,  who  contemplates  as  ftdly  his  works  in  their 
epitome  as  in  their  full  volume,  and  beheld  as  amply  the 
whole  world,  in  that  little  compendium  of  the  sixth  aay,^  as 
in  the  scattered  and  dilated  pieces  of  those  five  before. 

Sect.  li.  —  Men  commonly  set  forth  the  torments  of  hell 
by  fire,*  and  the  extremity  of  corporal  affictions,  and  describe 
hell  in  the  same  method  that  Mahomet  doth  heaven.  This 
indeed  makes  a  noise,  and  drums  in  popular  ears :  but  if 
this  be  the  terrible  piece  thereof,  it  is  not  worthy  to  stand 
in  diameter  with  heaven,  whose  happiness  consists  in  that 
part  that  is  best  able  to  comprehend  it,  that  immortal  essence, 

*  adves."]    MSS.  W.  2  ^S:  M.  read,  semes. — Ed. 

'  though  m  an  invisible  way,  ike]  ''  Mon  fidble  ami,  cet  esprit  bien 
«xerc^  qii'oii  iaii  I'auteur  de  V Interest  de  la  Hollande,  ^tant  en  mon 
jardin,  snt  bien  me  dire,  avec  de  bonnes  raisons,  qu'on  pouvoit  voir  au- 
paravant  dans  le  coenr  de  Voignon,  quelle  fleur  il  en  proviendroit :  il 
parloit  pour  lors  des  tulipes.    J.  R." — Fr,  Tr. 

*  little  compendiwn  of  the  sixth  day.]    i.  e.  man. — M, 

^  Men  commonly  set  forth  the  tonnents  of  hdl  by  Jire.]  That  the 
punishments  of  the  next  world  are  to  consist  of  material  fire,  is  a  posi- 
tion which  is  ably  controverted  by  the  learned  Protestant  Saurin  in  one 
of  his  Discourses  translated  by  Bobert  Bobinson.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
no  more  unfold  to  us  the  precise  nature  of  the  pimishments,  which  we  ^ 
may  in  the  next  world  expect  for  our  offences  in  this  world,  than  they 
reveal  to  us  what  will  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  in  the  next  life.  Our  limited  understandings  may  be  as  inca* 
pable  of  comprehending  the  one  as  the  other :  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  human  life  that  we  are  as  well  assured  of  the  one  as  the 
other.  If  the  joys  of  heaven  are  described  as  ''  an  exceeding  weight  of 
^lory,"  an  immortal  croym,  as  recumbency  in  ''Abraham's  bosom," and 
singing  hallelujahs  by  the  side  of  the  Lamb,  the  language  is  as  meta> 
phori(»l  as  when  the  pains  of  hell  are  said  to  consist  of  "  a  worm  that 
never  dieth,"  a  ''fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  a  "  burning  lake,"  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  similar  expressions.  If  the  torment  were  a  "  worm," 
it  could  not  be  a  fire,  or  lake,  or  pit ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  figurative  language  in  the  one  case,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  same  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  other. — E,  H.  B. 

TOL.n.  2  D 
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'y  that  translated  diTinitj  and  colony^  of  God,  the  sonl.^ 
''  '  Surely,  thongh  we  place  hell  under  earth,  the  devil's  walk 
and  puriieu  is  about  it.  Men  speak  too  popularly  who  place 
it  in  those  flaming  mountains,  which  to  grosser  apprehen- 
I  sions  represent  hell.^  The  heart  of  man  is  the  plaoe  the 
devils  dwell  in;  I  feel  sometimes  a  hell  within  myself; 
Luci&r  keeps  his  court  in  my  breast ;  Legion  is  reyived  in 
me.  There  axe  as  many  nells  as  Anaxagoras  conceited 
worlds/  There  was' more  than  one  hell  in  Magdalene,  when 
there  were  seven  derila ;  fcTr  every  devil  is  an  hell  unto  him- 
self;® he  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  tihi  ;  and  needs 
not  the  misery  of  circumference  to  afiBict  him :  and  thus,  a 
distracted  conscience  here  is  a  shadow  or  introduction  unto 
hell  hereafter.  Who  can  but  pity  t^e  merciful  intention  of 
those  hands  that  do  destroy  themselves  ?  The  devil,  were 
it  in  his  povrer,  would  do  the  like ;  which  being  impossible, 
his  miseries  are  endless,  and  he  suffers  most  in  tluit  attri- 
bute wherein  he  is  impassible,  his  immortality. 

SxcT.  Lii. — I  thank  Gfod,  and  with  joy  I  mention  it,  I  was 
never  afraid  of  hell,  nor  ever  grew  pale  at  the  description  of 
that  place.  I  have  so  fixed  my  contemplations  on  heaven, 
that  1  have  almost  forgot  the  idea  of  hell ;  and  am  a&aid 


^  cmd  coUmy.l    In  the  MSS,  W.  &  K  thflre  is  a  blank  ia  place  of 
these  words,  which  are  wanting  in  EdU,  1642. — Ed, 

*  the  tout.]  The  reniaiader  of  the  aectiiOn  is  waaling  ia  ail  the  JfiSSL 
and  EdU.  IHLSd. 

'  fiammg  momutmm%,  «&c.]  ^taa  and  YesiiTiiH ;  whidi  in  the  popular 
saperatxti0&  of  the  eountrj  faa^»  heea  soppofied  the  raoutiis  of  helL 
— TfiltJL  1786. 

'  There  a/re  <a  mtmy  kdU,  4kc]  I  astiow  myaeH  that  this  is  &lae 
printed^  and  thai  imtdetd  of  AsaxagonM  it  shoidd  he  Amucarchus ;  for 
Aaasagotas  is  reokoned  amongst  th^e  philosophers  that  maintained  Ihe 
unity  3[  the  world,  but  Anaxarchus  (according  to  the  opinion  of  1^ 
cam^  held  there  ware  infinite  woirlda.  This  is  he  ti»t  caused  Alec- 
ander  to  weep  by  teliiag  him  that  there  were  infinite  w<»rlda  ;  whereby 
Aknuider  it  seems  wae  brou^t  oat  of  opinion  of  his  geography,  who 
before  that  time  thought  there  remained  notiung,  or  not  mudi,  beyend 
his  coaqvests. — K. 

*  foremjfdevUiitmhtUwHtohim$elf.'l  So  W^tam  in  Parmdite  LmL, 
i.  2(4. 

Hie  Blind  is  its  own  plaoe,  aad  ia  itself 
Can  make  a  hea-ven  of  hell^  a  hell  of  heaven. 

E,  S%  jB» 
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rather  to  lose  the  joys  of  the  one,  than  endure  the  misery  of  i 
the  other :  to  be  deprived  of  them  is  a  perfect  hell,  and  needs  [ 
methinks  no  addition  to  ^  complete  our  afflictions.     That 
terrible  term  hath  never  detained  me  from  sin,  nor  do  I  owe  > 
any  good  action  to  the  name  thereof.     I  fear  Grod,  yet  am 
not  &aid  of  him ;  his  mercies  make  me  ashamed  of  my 
sins,  before  his  judgments  afraid  thereof:   these  are  the 
forced  and  secondary  method  of  his  wisdom,  which  he  useth 
but  as  the  last  remedy,  and  upon  provocation; — ^a  course  f, 
rather  to  deter  ^  the  wicked,  than  incite  the  virtuous  to- ; ! 
his  worship.     I  can  hardly  think  there  was  ever  any  scared  - 1 
into  heaven:    they  go  the  fairest^   way  to  heaven  that  \! 
would  serve  God  without  a  hell :  other  mercenaries,  that 
crouch  unto  him  in  fear  of  hell,  though  they  term  themselves^ 
the  servants,  are  indeed  bu.t  the  slaves,  of  the  Almighty. 

Sect.  liii. — And  to  be  true,  and  speak  my  soul,  when  I 
survey  the  occurrences  o£  my  life,  and  call  into  account  the 
finger  of  God,  I  can  perceive  nothing  but  an  abyss  and  mass. 
of  mercieB,  either  in  general  to  mankind,  or  in  particular  to- 
myself.  And,  whether  out  of  the  prejudice  of  my  affection,, 
or  an  inverting  and^  partial  conceit  of  his  mercies,  I  know 
not, — but  those  which  others  term  crosses,  afflictions,  judg^ 
ments,  misfortunes,  to  me,  who  inquire  further  into  them 
than  their  visible  effects,  they  both  appear,  and  in  event*  . 
have  ever  proved,  the  secret  and  dissembled  fieivours  of  his  \ 
affection.  It  is  a  singular  piece  of  wisdom  to  apprehend 
trulv,  and  without  passion,  the  works  of  Grod,  and  so  well  to 
distmguish  his  justice  &om  his  mercy  as  not  to  miscall  those 
noble  attributes ;  yet  it  is  likewise  an  honest  piece  of  logick 
so  to  dispute  and  argue  the  proceedings  of  God  as  to  dis- 
tingukh  even  his  judgmente  into  mercies.  For  God  is 
merciful  unto  all,  because  better  to  the  worst  than  the  best 
deserve  ;*  and  to  say  he  punisheth  none  in  this  world, 
though  it  be  a  paradox,  is  no  absurdity.     To  one  that  hath 

9  deter.]    MSS.  W.  <fc  B,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  detain.— Ed. 
»  fairest.]    MSS,  W.  2  <fc  £.  read,  awesL—Ed, 

*  mvertmg  and.]    These  words  are  not  in  MS.  R. — Ed. 

*  event.]    MS.  W.  Js  Edts,  1642  read,  ^ect.—Ed, 

*  becatue  letter  to,  ^kc]  MSS.  W>  d:  JL  tmd  Edta.  1642  read,  "because 
to  the  wont  that  the  best  deserve."  la  MS^  TT.  2  is  a  blank  in  place 
of  the  passage. — Ed. 

2  d2 
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committed  murder,  if  the  judge  should  only  ordain  a  fine,  it 
were  a  madoess  to  call  this  a  punishment,  and  to  repine  at 
the  sentence,  rather  than  admire  the  clemency  of  the  judge. 
Thus,  our  offences  being  mortal,  and  deserving  not  only 
death  but  damnation,  if  the  goodness  of  Gtod  be  content  to 
traverse  and  pass  them  over  with   a  loss,   misfortune,   or 
disease;  what  frenzy  were  it  to  term  this  a  punishnient, 
rather  than  an  extremity  of  mercy,  and.  to  groan  under  the 
rod  of  his  judgments  rather  than  admire  the  sceptre  of  his 
mercies !     Therefore  to  adore,  honour,  and  admire  him,  is 
a  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  obligation  of  our  nature, 
states,  and  conditions :   and  with  these  thoughts  He  that 
knows  them  best  will  not  deny  that  I  adore  him.     That  I 
obtain  heaven,  and  the  bliss  thereof,  is  accidental,  and  not 
the  intended  work  of  my  devotion  ;  it  being  a  felicity  I  can 
neither  think  to  deserve  nor  scarce  in  modesty  to  expect. 
Por  these  two  ends  of  us  all,  either  as  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, are  mercifully  ordained  and  disproportionably  dis- 
Sosed  unto  our  actions ;  the  one  being  so  far  beyond  our 
eserts,  the  other  so  infinitely  below  our  demerits. 
Sect.  lit. — There  is  no  salvation  to  those  that  believe 
not  in  Christ ;  that  is,  say  some,  ^ince  his  nativity,  and,  as 
divinity  affirmeth,   befdre  also;    which  makes   me  much 
apprehend  the  end  of  those  honest  worthies  and  philosophers 
which  died  before  his  incarnation.     It  is  hard  to  place  those 
souls  in  hell,  whose  worthy  lives  do^  teach  us  virtue  on  earth. 
Methinks,  among  those  many  subdivisions  of  heU,  there 
might  have  been  one  limbo  left  for  these.     What  a  strange 
vision  will  it  be  to  see  their  poetical  fictions  converted  into 
verities,  and   their  imagined  and  fancied  furies  into  real 
devils!    How  strange  to  them  will  sound  the  history  of 
Adam,  when  they  shall  suffer  for  him  they  never  heard  of! 
When  they  [that]  derive^  their  genealogy  from  the  gods, 
shall  know  they  are  the  unhappy  issue  of  sinful  man !  It  is 
an  insolent  part  of  reason,  to  controvert  the  works  of  Grod, 

*  whose  worthy  lives  do.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "whose 
life  doth."— ^d.  •* 

*  when  they  [thati  derive.]  That  is  inserted  on  the  authority  of  all  the 
3fS8.  and  Edis.  1642.  Edt,  1643  reads,  "when  they  derive  ;"  and  this 
evidently  erroneous  reading  is  followed  in  most  of  the  editions  ;  some 
insert,  who. — Ed. 
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or  question  the  justice  of  his  proceedings.  Could  humility 
teach  others,  as  it  hath  instructed  me,  to  contemplate  the 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  distance  betwixt  the  Creator 
and  the  creature;  or  did  we  seriously  perpend  that  one 
simile''  of  St.  Paul,  "  shall  the  vessel  say  to  the  potter,  why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  "  it  would  prevent  these  arrogant 
disputes  of  reason :  nor  would  we  argue  the  definitive  sen- 
tence of  God,  either  to  heaven  or  hell.  Men  that  live 
according  to  the  right  rule  and  law  of  reason,  live  but  in 
their  own  kind,  as  beasts  do  in  theirs ;  who  justly  obey  the 
prescript  of  their  natures,  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably 
demand  a  reward  ojf  their  actions,  as  only  obeying  the  natural- 
dictates  of  their  ifeason.  It  will,  therefore,  and  must,  at 
last  appear,  that  all  salvation  is  through  Christ ;  which, 
verity,  I  fear,  these  great  examples  of  virtue  must  confirm,., 
and  make  it  good  how  the  perfectest  actions  of  earth  have- 
no  title  or  claim  unto  heaven.® 


^  simile.]    MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  principle. — Ed. 

*  ITiere  ia  no  salvation,  dkc.']  On  the  interesting  question  discussed  in 
this  section,  viz.  "  what  will  be  the  future  state  of  those  who  have  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ?" — the  first  chapter  of  Mr. 
Gumey's  Ohaervatiovs  on  the  JReligious  Peculiarities  of  tite  Society  of 
Friends  contains  so  interesting  a  train  of  argument,  that  we  shall  with- 
out hesitation  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Let  us  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
breadth  of  that  foundation  in  religion,  'on  which  we  are  standing  ixi' 
common  with  mankind  in  general.  God  is  the  Creator  and  merciful 
Father  of  us  all.  Christ  died  for  us  all.  A  measure  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens,  and,  if  obeyed,  would  save  us  all.  Upon? 
these -successive  positions  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

"  The  attributes  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all  mankind, 
were  admirably  unfolded  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  phi- 
losophical Athenians ;  Acts  xvil.  24 — ^28."  "Let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  God  is  the  merciful  Father  of  all  mankind,  only  inasmuch  as  he 
makes  his  rain  to  fall,  and  his  sun  to  shine  for  them  all,  and  bestows 
upon  them  all  a  variety  of  outward  and  temporal  benefits.  The  Scrip- 
tures plainly  declare  that  he  wills  for  them  a  happiness  of  a  &.r  more 
exalted  and  enduring  nature.  Fallen  and  corrupt  as  they  are,  and  sepa- 
rated by  their  iniquities  from  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  *  he  willeth  not  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  cdl  should  come  to  repentance ;'  2  Pet.  iii.  9." 
*'  He  who  offers  deliverance  to  all  men,  has  appointed  for  all  men  a  way 
of  escape.  *  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world  ; 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved  ;'  John  iii.  17." 

"This  observation  naturally  leads  to  my  second  proposition,  that 
Christ  died  for  all — ^a  proposition^  in  order  to  the  proof  of  which  I 
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Sect.  lv. — Nor  truly  do  I  think  the  lives  of  these,  or  of 
any  other,  were  ever  correspondent,  or  in  all  points  con- 
need  do  nothing  more  than  simply  cite  the  explicit  declarations,  on  this 
subject,  of  inspired  writers;  1  John  ii.  1, 2;  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6  ;  Heb.  ii.  9; 
Bom.  ▼.  18 — 21.  The  complete  parallelism  observed  in  this  last  pas- 
sage between  the  effiBcts  of  Adam's  tnmsgression  on  the  one  part,  and 
those  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  on  £e  other,  appears  to  afford  a 
plain  and  satisfskctorj  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption.  The  two  things  are  described  as  being  in  their  operation 
upon  mankind  absolutely  co-extensive;  and  as  it  is  true^  without 
limit  or  exception,  that  aU  men  are  exposed  to  death  through  the  sin  of 
Adam,  so  it  is  true,  without  limit  or  exception,  that  all  men  may  obtain 
eternal  life  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ." 

''  As  men  participate  in  the  disease  arising  from  the  sin  of  Adam  who 

are  totally  ignorant  of  its  original  cause,  so,  we  may  with  reason  infer, 

that  men  may  also  participate  in  the  remedy  arising  from  the  obedience 

^    of  Christ  who  have  received  no  outward  revelation  whatever  respecting 

that  obedience." 

''What  was  the  remark  suggested  by  the  case  of  Cornelius  to  the 
apostle  Peter  ?  *  Of  a  truth  I  perceive,*  said  he,  '  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons !  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worheth  HghUovenen  ia  aooepted  with  him  ;  v&r.  84,  35.  When  the 
-apostle  used  these  words,  the  truth  which  he  contemplated  appears  to 
have  been  this :  that  amongst  the  nations  of  the  Gentile  world,  ignorant 
as  they  generally  were,  both  of  the  institutions  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
offices  of  the  Messiah,  there  were  individuals  who,  like  Cornelius^  feared 
God  and  worked  righteousness — ^who  had  experienced,  thsbsfoke,  in 
some  degree,  the  simctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  that 
such  inviduals  were  accepted  by  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  "  And  such  also  we  may  believe  to  have  been 
the  happy  experience  of  all  those  Gentiles  whom  the  apostle  was  con- 
sidering, who  miffht  be  so  influenced  by  the  power  of  the  Lord's  Spiiit^ 
as  to  live  m  thefiao'  of  Ood,  cmd  to  work  righteoutneat.  That  this  was;, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  character  of  some  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
ancient  Grentile  philosophers,  their  recorded  sentiments  and  known  his- 
tory afford  us  strong  reasons  to  believe  ;  and  that  it  was  the  character 
also  of  many  besides  them,  who  were  destitute  of  an  outward  revda- 
tion,  we  may  learn  without  difficulty  from  the  apostle  Paul ;  Bom.  ii. 
13—15. 

''As  the  Gentiles  to  whom  the  apostle  was  here  alluding  were, 
according  to  their  measure  of  light,  sanctified  through  the  Spirit,  and 
when  sanctified  accepted ;  so  I  think  eYorj  Christian  must  adlow  that 
they  were  accepted  not  because  of  their  own  righteousness,  but  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Now  the  benefit  of  those 
>^  merits  and  that  mediation,  is  ofiered  according  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  only  to  those  who  believe ;  for  'without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God.'  The  doctrine  that  we  are  justified  by  futh,  and  that 
without  faith  none  can  obtain  sidvation,  is  to  be  freely  admitted  as  a 
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formable,  unto  their  doctrines.  It  is  evident  that  Aristotle 
transgressed  the  role  of  his  own  ethicks  ;^  the  stoioks,  that 

doctrine  revealed  to  mankind  on  the  authority  of  Grod  himself.  Let  it, 
hoi^ever^  be  carefully  kept  in  view,  that  God  is  eqtuil.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  in  great  as  well  as  in  little  things,  that  '  if  there  be  first 
a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not ;'  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  The  extent  of  £uth 
required  in  man  in  order  that  he  may  be  accepted  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  light  communicated. 
Those  to  whom  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  are  made 
known,  are  undoubtedly  r^uired  to  believe  in  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Those  from  whom  the  plan  of  redemption  is  con- 
cesded,  and  to  whom  the  Deity  is  made  manifest  only  by  his  outward 
works,  and  by  his  law  written  on  the  heart,  may  nevertheless  bo  believe 
in  God,  that  it  shall  be  counted  to  them  '  for  righteousness.' 

"  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  already  deduced  the  universality 
of  saving  light  from  the  declarations  of  Sonpture,  that  God's  tender 
mercies  are  over  cUl  <his  works,  and  that  Christ  died  lor  all  men.  The 
most  plausible  objecticm  to  this  inference,  arises  from  the  notion,  so 
prevalent  amongst  some  Christians,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  operates 
on  the  heart  of  man  only  in  connexion  with  the  outward  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christ,  and  that  consequently  sudi  out- 
ward knowledge  is  indispensable  to  salvation.  Having,  therefore, 
ondeavoured  to  remove  this  objection,  and  to  show  on  apostolic  au- 
thority that  there  wer^  individuals  in  the  Gentile  world  who  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  religion  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  who  were  nevertheless  enabled  to  fear  God  and 
work  righteousness,  I  'consider  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent 
our  coming  to  a  sound  conclusion,  that,  sm,  on  the  one  hand,  Grod  is 
merciful  to  all  men,  and  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  for  all  men ;  so  on  the 
other  hand,  all  men  have  received  a  meoitwre  of  that  spiritual  influence, 
through  which  alone  they  can  permanently  enjoy  the  mercy  of  Grody  or 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ." — JSd. 

^  Itis  evident  that  Aristotle,  dsc."]  And  so  they  did  all,  as  Lactantiusr 
hath  observed  at  large.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  great ' 
vanity  in  his  clothes,  of  incontineney,  of  unfiutfafiilness  to  his  master 
Alexander,  Ac.  But  'tis  no  wonder  in  him,  if  our  great  Seneca  be  also 
^ilty,  whom  truly  notwithstanding  St.  Jerome  would  have  inserted 
into  ike  catalogue  of  saints,  yet  I  think  he  as  little  deserved  it,  as 
many  of  the  heathens  who  did  not  say  so  well  as  he  did ;  for  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  lived  worse.  To  trace  him  a  little. — ^In  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  we  find  he  was  banished  for  suspicion  of  incon- 
tinen(^  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  To  look  upon  him  in 
his  exile,  we  find  that  then  he  wrote  his  epistle  Be  Consolatione  to  Po- 
lybius,  Claudius's  creature,  and  therein  he  extols  him  and  the  emperor 
to  the  skies ;  in  which  he  did  grossly  prevaricate,  and  lost  much  of  his 
reputation,  by  seeking  a  discWge  of  his  ex^le  by  so  sordid  a  means. 
Upon  Claudius's  marriage  with  Agrippina,  he  was  recalled  from  banish- 
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condemn  passion,  and  command  a  man  to  laugh  in  Phalaris's 
bull,  could  not  endure  mthout  a  groan  a  fit  of  the  stone  or 
coUck.  The  scepticks,  that  affirmed  they  knew  nothing,^  eyen 
in  that  opinion  confute  themselves,  and  thought  they  knew 
more  than  all  the  world  beside.  Diogenes  I  hold  to  be  the 
most  vainglorious  man  of  his  time,  and  more  ambitious  in 
refusing  all  honours,  than  Alexander  in  rejecting  none.  Vice 
and  the  devil  put  a  falhey  upon  our  reasons ;  and,  provoking 
us  too  hastily  to  run  from  it,  entangle  and  profound  us 
deeper  in  it.  The  duke  of  Venice,  that  [yearly]  weds  him- 
self unto  the  sea,  by  [casting  thereinto]  a  ring  of  gold,^  I 

ment  by  her  ineans,  and  made  praetor ;  then  he  forgets  the  emperor, 
having  no  need  of  him,  labours  all  he  can  to  depress  him,  and  the 
hopeful  Britannicus,  and  procured  his  pupil  Kero  to  be  adopted  and 
designed  successor,  and  the  emperor's  own  son  to  be  disinherited  ;  and 
against  the  emperor,  whom  he  so  much  praised  when  he  nad  need  of 
him,  after  his  death  he  writes  a  scurrilous  libel.  In  Nero's  court,  how  J 
ungratefally  doth  he  behave  himself  towards  Agrippina !  who  although  ^ 
she  were  a  wicked  woman,  yet  she  deserved  wefl  of  him,  and  of  her  son 
too,  who  yet  never  was  at  rest  till  he  had  taken  away  her  life,  and  upon 
suspicion  cast  in  against  her  by  this  man.  Afterwards,  not  to  mention 
that  he  made  great  haste  to  grow  rich,  which  should  not  be  the  business 
of  a  philosopher,  how  well  did  it  become  his  philosophy  to  play  the 
traitor  against  Nero  himselj^}.and  to  become  an  accomplice  in  the  con-  < 
spiracy  of  Piso  ? — ^Now  let  any  man  judge  what  a  precious  legacy  it  is  \ 
that  he  bequeathes  by  his  nuncupative  will  to  his  friends,  in  Tacitus.  ♦ 
**  Conversus  ad  amicos  (saith  he)  quando  meritis  eorum  referre  gratiam 
prohiberetur,  quod  unum  jam  tamen  et  pulcherrimxmi  habebat,  imaginem 
vitas  suae  relinquere  testatur.''  It  cannot  be  denied  of  him,  that  he  hath 
said  very  well ;  but  yet  it  must  as  well  be  affirmed,  that  his  practice 
hath  run  counter  to  his  theory,  to  use  the  author's  phrase. — K, 

*  the  scepticks,  <fcc.]    Their  maxim  was, 

"  Nihil  sciri  siquis  putaf,  id  quoque  nescit. 
An  sciri  possit,  quod  se  nil  scire  fotetur." — K^ 

*  yearly]  weds  himself,  <fcc.]  The  words  between  brackets  are  from 
all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  "Venetians  compelled 
the  neighbouring  states  to  acknowledge  their  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Adriatick  Sea  ; — a  right  which  they  have  since  contended  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  his  celebrated  declaration  to 
their  Doge :  "Que  la  mer  vous  soit  soumise  comme  I'^pouse  Test  k  son 
^poux,  puisque  vous  en  avez  acquis  I'empire  par  la  victoire."  It  was  in 
commemoration  of  this  event  that  the  annual  ceremony  here  alluded 
to  was  established. — Ed, 
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-will  not  accuse  of  prodigality,  because  it  is  a  solemnity  of 
good  use  and  consequence  in  the  state :  but  the  philosopher, 
that  threw  his  money  into  the  sea  to  avoid  avarice,  was  a 
notorious  prodigal/^  There  is  no  road  or  ready  way  to 
virtue ;  it  is  not  an  easy  point  of  art  to  disentangle  our- 
selves from  this  riddle  or  web  of  sin.  To  perfect  virtue,  as 
to  religion,  there  is  required  Sbjpanoplia,  or  complete  armour ; 
that  whilst  we  lie  at  close  ward^  against  one  vice,  we 
lie  not  open  to  the  veney^  of  another.  And  indeed  wiser 
discretions,  that  have  the  thread  of  reason  to  conduct  them, 
offend  without  a  pardon ;  whereas  under^  heads  may  stumble 
without  dishonour.  There  go  so  many  circumstances  to 
piece  up  one  good  action,  that  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  good,  and 
we  are  forced  to  be  virtuous  by  the  book*  Again,  the  prac- 
tice of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace,  yea  and  often  runs 
counter  to  their  theory ;  we  naturally  know  what  is  good, 
but  naturally  pursue  what  is  evil :  the  rhetorick  wherewith 
I  persuade  another  cannot  persuade  myself.  There  is  a 
depraved  appetite  in  us,  that  will  with  patience  hear  the 
learned  instructions  of  reason,  but  yet  perform  no  further 
than  agrees  to  its'own  irregular  humour.  In  brief,  we  all 
are  monsters;  that  is,  a  composition  of  man  and  beast: 
wherein  we  must  endeavour,  to  be  as  the.  poets  fancy  that 
vnse  man,  Chiron ;  that  is,  to  have  the  region  of  man  above 
that  of  beast,  and  sense  to  sit  but  at  the  feet  of  reason. 


The  duke  and  senate  yearly,  on  Ascension-day,  used  to  go  in  their 
best  attire  to  the  haven  at  Lio,  and  there,  by  throwing  a  ring  into  the 
water,  do  take  the  sea  as  their  spouse.  Yid.  ffist.  ItaX.  by  W.  Thomas, 
Cambro-Brit.  Busbequius  reports  that  there  is  a  custom  amongst  the 
Turks,  which  they  took  from  the  Greek  priests,  not  much  unlike  unto 
this.  "  Cum  GrsecoTum  sacerdotibus  mos  sit  certo  yeris  tempore  aquas 
consecrando  mare  clausum  yeluti  referare,  ante  quod  tempus  non  facile 
se  committunt  fluctibus  ;  ab  ea  ceremonia  nee  Turcse  abeunt."  Busb. 
ep.  3,  Legat.  Tu/rcic. — K. 

^  But  the  phUosopher,  dsc.}  This  was  Apollonius  Thyaneus,  who  threw 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  into  the  sea  with  these  words,  **  Pessundo 
divitias,  ne  pessunder  ab  illis."  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  cast 
the  best  jewel  he  had  into  the  sea,  that  thereby  he  might  learn  to  com- 
pose himself  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. — K, 

*  at  close  warcC\    MSS.  W.  2  d:  R.  read,  '*  at  a  close  guard." — Ed. 

*  veney."]  Or  venew  ; — ^the  technical  term  used  by  fencers  for  a  Jdt. 
See  Lov<^8  Lahovn'a  Lost,  act  v.  scene  1. — Ed, 

*  wider.]    Used  adjectively,  in  the  sense  of  inferior, — Ed, 
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Lastly,  I  do  desire  with  God  that  all,  but  yet  affirm  with 
men  that  few,  shall  know  salvation, — ^that  the  bridge  is 
narrow,  the  passage  strait  unto  life :  yet  ihose  who  do  cod- 
iine  the  church  of  Gk)d  either  to  particular  nations,  churches, 
or  families,  hare  made  it  far  narrower  than  our  Sayiour  ever 
meant  it. 

Sect,  lvi.^ — ^The  Tulgarityof  those  jud^ients  that  wrap 
the  church  of  God  in  Strabo's  cloak,^  and  restrain  it  unto 
Europe,  seem  to  me  as  bad  geographers  as  Alexander,  who 
thought  he  had  conquered  all  the  world,  when  he  had  not 
subdued  the  half  of 'any  part  thereof.  For  we  cannot  deny 
the  church  of  God  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  if  we  do  not 
forget  the  peregrinations  of  the  apostles,  the  deaths  of  the 
martyrs,  the  sessions  of  many  and  (even  in  oiir  reformed 
judgment)  lawful  councils,  held  in  those  parts  in  the 
minority  and  nonage  of  ours.  Nor  must  a  few  differences, 
more  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  man  than,  perhaps,  in  the 
judgment  of  Gk>d,  excommunicate  from  heaven  oooe  another ; 
much  less  those  Christians  who  are  in  a  manner  all  martyrs, 
maintaining  their  faith  in  the  noble  way  of  persecutioD,  and 
serving  Goa  in  the  fire,  whereas  we  honour  him  but  in  the 
simshine. 

'Tis  true,  we  all  hold  there  is  a  number  of  elect,  and  many 
to  be  saved ;  yet,  take  our  opinions  together,  and  from  the 
confusion  thereof,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  salvation, 
nor  shall  any  one  be  saved :  for,  first,  the  church  of  Some 
condemneth  us ;  we  likewise  them ;  the  sub-reformists  and 
sectaries  sentence  the  doctrine  of  our  church  as  damnable; 
the  atomist,  or  £ainilist,^  reprobates  all  these ;  and  all  these. 


^  SeeL  LVi.]  Thit  leotioxL  is  not  in  ai^  of  the  MBS.  nor  in  Edit. 
1642.— ^d. 

^  StrtMa  eUKik»'\  Tie  StrabonU  t/umea  in  tbe  truudBtion,  bni  ddamydi 
would  do  better,  which  is  the  proper  expression  of  the  word  thait  Stni^ 
nseth :  it  is  not  Europe,  but  the  known  part  of  the  wodd  that  Strabo 
resembleth  to  a  doak,  and  that  is  it  tiie  author  here  aUudeth  to ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  reaembbmoe  of  Strabo  is  -very 
proper  :  Yid.  Sir  Hen,  Savil,  in  rwU  ad  Tac,  t»  vita  AgricoUe. — JT. 

l^e  passage  aUuded  to,  in  which  Strabo  compares  the  exterior  oon- 
figuration  of  the  then  known  habitable  world  to  that  of  a  doak,  is  to  be 
found,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  torn.  i.  p.  315.  in  ed.  SiUfenkeet. — Ed. 

'  the  atomist,  or  famUist.']  Of  this  class  of  religionkts,  for  we  soiqpect 
the  two  names  refor  to  but  one  sect,  Keal  gives  the  following  aooount. 
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them  again.  Thus,  whilst  the  mercies  of  Ood  do  promise  us 
heayen,  our  conceits  and  opinions  exclude  ns  from  that  place. 
There  must  be  therefore  more  than  one  St.  Peter ;  particular 
'Chxirches  and  sects  usurp  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  turn  the 
key  against  each  other ;  and  thus  we  go  to  heaven  against 
each  other's  wills,  conceits,  and  opinions,  and,  with  as  much 
uncharity  as  ignorance,  do  err,  I  fear,  in  points  not  only  of 
our  own,  but  one  another's  salvation.^ 

Sect.  ltii. — I  believe  many  are  saved  who  to  man  seem 
reprobated,  and  many  are  reprobated  who  in  the  opinion  and 
sentence  of  man  st^d  elected.  There  will  appear,  at  the 
last  day,  strange  and  unexpected  examples,  both  of  his  justice 
and  his  mercy ;  and,  therefore,  to  define  either  is  folly  in 

^*  About  this  time  (1575)  began  to  appear  the  famUy  of  love,  which  de- 
rived its  pedigree  from  one  Henry  KicholaB,  a  Dutchman.  By  their 
confession  of  mith,  published  this  year,  it  appears  that  they  were  high 
enthusiasts ;  that  they  allegorized  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and,  under 
a  pretence  of  attaining  to  spiritual  peifection,  adopted  some  odd  and 
whimsicshl  opinions,  &c"    History  cf  the  Puritans,  i.  273. — £d. 

*  Tfie  v^ioU  secHon.']  The  spirit  of  charity  which  pervades  this  sec- 
tion is  truly  characteristick  of  its  author,  and  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
his  reluctance  to  suppose,  that  those  virtuous  heathens,  who  lived  and 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  Bedeemer,  will  therefore  be'  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  his  atonement.  We  were  tempted  (p.  405) 
to  compare  with  those  feelings  the  opinions  of  an  admirable  modem 
writer  on  the  same  subject : — ^and  we  shall  repeat  the  parallel, — ^per- 
suaded that  in  comparing  with  the  present  section,  Mr.  Gumey's 
delightful  concludinsp  reflexions,  our  readers  will  readily  perceive  that 
similarity  of  feeling  has  produced  similarity  of  opinion.  In  both,  it  is 
"  the  charity  that  hopeth  all  things,  that  thinketh  no  evil."  "  Such, 
according  to  my  apprehension  of  scriptural  ttuth,  are  the  religious  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  deemed  the  common  allotment  of  mimkind  in 
l^eneraL  God  is  their  equal  judge,  and  compassionate  Father :  the  Son 
•of  God,  when  clothed  with  humanity,  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  them 
All :  and  lastly,  through  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  a  moral  sense 
•of  right  and  wrong,  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  quickening  and 
redeeming  power,  is  implanted  in  them  universally.  Here,  then,  we 
may  perceive  groimds  of  union  and  brotherly  kindnem  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  world :  and  whilst  we  cultivate  a  sense  of  these  ani- 
mating truths,  we  shall  be  disposed  neither  to  think  too  highly  of  our- 
selves, nor  to  despise  others.  On  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  true  charity 
towards  our  neighbour,  of  whatever  colour  or  country,  will  spread  in 
our  hearts  ;  and  a  lively  disposition  will  arise  in  us  to  labour  for  the 
happiness  of  that  univorsal  &mily,  who  not  only  owe  their  existence  to 
the  same  Creator,  but  are  the  common  objects  of  his  paternal  regard 
and  of  his  redeeming  love." — Qwmey^i  Obiervatiens,  ^c,  p.  19. — Ed, 
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man,  and  insolency  even  in  the  devils.  Those  acute  and 
subtile  spirits,  in  all  their  sagacity,  can  hardly^  divine  who 
shall  be  saved ;  which  if  they  could  prognostick,  their  labour 
were  at  an  end,  nor  need  they  compass  the  earth,  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour.  Those  who,  upon  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  sentence  Solomon  unto  damnation,^  condemn 
not  only  him,  but  themselves,  and  the  whole  world  ;  for  by 
the  letter  and  written  word  of  G-od,  we  are  without  exceptioH 
in  the  state  of  death :  but  there  is  a  prerogative  of  Gk)d,  and 
an  arbitrary  pleasure  above  the  letter  of  his  own  law,  by 
which  alone  we  can  pretend  unto  salvation,  and  through 
which  Solomon  might  be  as  easily  saved  as  those  who  con- 
demn him. 

Sect,  ltiii. — The  number  of  those  who  pretend  unto 
salvation,  and  those  infinite  swarms  who  think  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  this  needle,  have  much  amazed  me.  That 
name  and  compeUation  of  "  little  flock"  doth  not  comfort, 
but  deject,  my  devotion ;  especially  when  I  reflect  upon  mine 
own  unworthiness,  wherein,  according  to  my  humble  appre- 
hensions, I  am  below  them  all.  I  believe  there  shall  never 
be  an  anarchy  in  heaven;  but,  as  there  are  hierarchies 
amongst  the  angels,  so  shall  there  be  degrees  of  priority 
amongst  the  saints.  Yet  is  it,  I  protest,  beyond  my  ambition 
to  aspire  unto  the  first  ranks ;  my  desires  only  are,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  therein,  to  be  but  the  last  man,  and  bring  up 
the  rear  in  heaven. 

Sect.  lix. — ^Again,  I  am  confident,  and  fully  persuaded, 
yet  dare  not  take  my  oath,  of  my  salvation.  I  am,  as  it  were, 
sure,  and  do  believe  without  all  doubt,  that  there  is  such  a 
city  as  Constantinople ;  yet,  for  me  to  take  my  oath  thereon 
were  a  kind  of  perjury,  because  I  hold  no  infallible  warrant 
from  my  own  sense  to  confirm  me  in  the  certainty  thereof. 
And  truly,  though  many  pretend  to"*  an  absolute  certainty  of 
their  salvation,  yet,  when  an  humble  soul  shall  contemplate 
her  own  unworthiness,  she  shall  meet  with  many  doubts,  and 

*  can  Tiardly.']    All  the  MSS,  and  Edta.  1642  read,  cojumot, — Ed. 

^  Those  wlw,  upon  a  rigid  application,  d&c]  St.  Augustine,  upon 
Psalm  cxzvi.  and  in  many  other  places,  holds  that  Solomon  is  damned ; 
of  the  same  opinion  is  Lyra,  in  2  Meg,  c.  7,  and  BeUarm,  torn.  i.  lib,  i. 
Controv.  c.  5. — K, 

*  pretend  to.]   'MS.  W,  2  reads,  believe. — Ed, 
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suddenly  find  how  little^  we  stand  in  need  of  the  precept  of 
St*.  Paul,  "work  out  your  ^dXyditioTi  with  fear  and  tremhling^^ 
That  which  is  the  cause  of  my  election,  I  hold  to  be  the 
cause  of  my  salvation,  which  was  the  mercy  and  heneplacit  of 
Ood,  before  I  was,  or  the  foundation  of  the  world.  "  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,"  is  the  saying  of  Christ,  yet  is  it  true 
in  some  sense^  if  I  say  it  of  myself;  for  I  was  not  only 
before  myself  but  Adam,  that  is,  in  the  idea  of  God,  and  the 
decree  of  that  synod  held  from  all  eternity.  And  in  this 
sense,  I  say,  the  world  was  before  the  creation,  and  at  an  end 
before  it  had  a  beginning.  And  thus  was  I  dead  before  I 
'  was  alive ;  thpugh  my  grave  be  England,  my  dying  place 
was  Paradise ;  and  Eve  miscarried  of  me,  before  she  con- 
ceived of  Cain/ 

Sect.  lx. — Insolent  zeals,  that  do  decry  good  works  and 
rely  only  upon  faith,  take  not  away  merit :  for,  depending 
upon  the  efficacy  of  their  faith,  they  enforce  the  condition  of 
God,  and  in  a  more  sophistical®  way  do  seem  to  challenge 
heaven.  It  was 'decreed  by  Grod  that  only  those  that  lapped 
in  the  water  like  dogs,  should  have  the  honour  to  destroy 
the  Midianites ;  yet  could  none  of  those  justly  challenge,  or 
imagine  he  deserved,  that  honour  thereupon.  I  do  not  deny 
but  that  true  faith,  and  such  as  God  requires,  is  not  only  a 
mark  or  token,  but  also  a  means,  of  our  salvation;  but, 
where  to  find  this,  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  my  last  end.  And 
if  our  Saviour  could  object,^  unto  his  own  disciples  and 
favourites,  a  faith  that,  to  the  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  is  able  to  remove  mountains ;  surely  that  which  we 
boast  of  is  not  anything,  or,  at  the  most,  but  a  remove  from 
nothing. 

^  little.]  Edt8.  1642  read,  muck;  and  the  Erencli  and  Dutch  trans- 
lations follow  this  reading.  All  the  MSS.  and  the  English  and  Latin 
editions,  read  little  ;  which,  though  it  presents  a  less  obvious  meaning, 
was  probably  intended  by  the  au&or,  who  meant  to  observe  that  it  is 
impossible  for  "  a  humble  soul  to  contemplate  her  own  unworthiness," 
without  ''fear  and  trembling  ; "  so  that  St.  Paul  needed  not  to  have 
enjoined  those  feelings. — Ed, 

^  in  some  seme."]    Omitted  in  all  the  MSS.  and  Edti.  1642. — Ed. 

'  Arid  tku8,  <fec.]  This  ckuse  is  not  in  the  MSS.  nor  Edts.  1642. — Ed. 

®  sophistical.']    MSS,  B.  reads,  syllogistical. — Ed. 

^  object.]  This  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  presenting  or  pro* 
posing  as  an  object — Ed» 
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This  is  the  tenour  of  my  belief;  wherein,  though,  there 
be  many  things  singular,  and  to  the  humour  of  my  irregukr 
self,  yet,  if  they  square  not  with  maturer  judgments,  I  dis- 
claim them,  and  do  no  further  fftvour^  them  than  the  learned 
and  best  judgments  shall  authorize  them. 


PAET  THE  SECOJST). 


Sect.  i. — Now,  for  that  other  virtue  of  charity,  without 
which  faith  is  a  mere  notion  and  of  no  existence,  I  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  nourish  the  merciful  disposition  and  humane 
inclination  I  borrowed  from  my  parents,  and  regulate  it  to 
the  written  and^  prescribed  laws  of  charity.  And,  if  I  hold 
the  true  anatomy  of  myself,  I  am  delineated  and  naturafly 
framed  to  such  a  piece  of  virtue,^ — ^for  I  am  of  a  constitu- 
tion so  general  that  it  consorts  and  sympathizeth  with  all 
things ;  I  have  no  antipathy,  or  rather  idiosjmcrasy,  in  diet, 
humour,  air,  anything.  I  wonder  not  at  the  IFrench  for 
their  dishes  of  frogs,  snails,  and  toadstools,  nor  at  the  Jews 
for  locusts  and  grasshoppers  ;^  but,  being  amongst  them, 
make  them  my  common  viands ;  and  I  find  they  agree  with 
my  stomach  as  well  as  theirs.  I  could  digest  a  salad 
gathered  in  a  church-yard  as  well  as  in  a  garden.  I  cannot 
start  at  the  presence^  of  a  serpent,  scorpion,  lizard,  or  sal*- 

'  favowr.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edfs.  1642  read,  father,— Ed. 

2  wHtten  and.]    Not  in  MSS.  or  Edts.  1642.— ^d. 

3  of  virtue.']    Not  in  MS.  R.—Ed. 

*  Uye  Jew8  fw  locusts  and  grcushopperB.]  Fiiny  relates  that,  in  acme 
parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants  liv^  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted^ 
and  that  the  Parthians  also  accounted  them  a  pleaiaat  u*ticle  of  fbodL 
The  modem  Arabs  catch  great  quantities  of  locusts,  of  which  they  pre- 
pare a  dish  by  boiling  them  with  salt,  and  mixing  a  little  oil,  butter, 
and  jEEkt ;  sometimes  they  toast  them  before  a  fire,  or  soak,  them  in  warm 
water,  and  without  any  other  culinary  procescf,  devour  almost  every  part 
except  the  wings.  They  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in 
vinegar.  The  locusts  which  formed  part  of  John  l^e  Baptist's  food 
(Mark  i.'6,)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the  fruit  of  the  locust-tree. 
T.  M.  Some'a  Inirodv^cHon,  dsc.  iii.  p.  71. — Ed. 

*  presence.]    Edt.  1642  C*  reads,  present. — Ed. 
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mander ;  at  the  sight  of  a  toad  or  viper,  I  find  in  me  no 
desire  to  take  up  a  stone  to  destroy  them.    I  feel  not  in 
myself  those  common  antipathies  that  I  can  discover  in 
otners :  those  national  repugnances®  do  not  touch  me,  nor 
do  I  behold  with  prejudice  the  French/  Italian,  Spaniard,  or 
Dutch ;  but,  where  I  find  their  actions  in  balance  with  mj 
countrymen's,  I  honour,  love,  and  embrace  them,  in  the 
same  cL^gree.     I  was  bom  in  the  eighth  climate,  but  seem 
to  be  framed^  and  constellated  unto  all.   I  am  no  plant  that 
■win  not  prosper  out  of  a  garden.    All  places,  all  airs,^  make 
unto  me  one  country ;  I  am  in  England  everywhere,  and 
under  anjr  meridian.    I  have  been  shipwrecked!,  yet  am  not  « 
enemy  with  the  sea  or  winds  ;^  I  can  study,'  play,  or  sleep, 
in  a  tempest.   In  brief  I  am  averse  from  nothing  :^  my  con- 
science would  give  me  the  he  if  li  should  say  I  absolutely 
detest  or  hate  any  essence,  but  the  devil ;  or  so  at  least 
abhor  anything,  but  that  we  might  come  to  composition.^ 
If  there  be  any  among  those  common  objects  of  hatred  I 
do  contemn  and  laugh  at,  it  is  that  great  enemy^  of  reason, 
viztue,  and  religion,  the  multitude ;  that  numerous  piece  of  \ 
monsinrosity,  which,  taken  asunder,  seem  [men,  and^  the  rea-  ) 
sonable  creatures  of  God,  but,  confused  together,  make  but  j 
one  great  beast,  and  a  mon£^rosity  more  prodigious  than  .' 
Hydni.    It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  call  these  fools ;  it  is 

*  national  rqmgnmioes.']  Sic  Angli  in  puUicis  plateis  Londini  non 
abstinent  prsetereiintem  more  gallico  veetitum  appellare  Frencke  Dogge, 
Odium  inter  Hispanos  ac  Gallos,  inter  Scbotos  atque  Anglos,  inter 
Danos  ac  Suecos,  inter  Turoas  atque  Ungaros  notum  est. — M. 

'  French.]    MS.  W.  A  Edts.  1642  read,  Flemuh.—Ed. 

^  seem  to  be  framed.]  MSS.  W.  Js  Jt.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  seemed 
forty  heframed;  Edt.  1648  reads,  seem,  for  to  he  framed. — Ed. 

^  airs.]    Edis.  1642  read,  ages. — Ed. 

^  yet  am  not  enemy  mth  ike  sea  or  leinds.]  So  said  not  Cato  ! — ^whose 
three  causes  of  regret  are  thus  enumerated  by  Flutarch  : — 1.  If  he  had 
intrusted  a  woman  with  a  secret : — 2.  If  Tie  had  gone  by  sea  when  he 
vfbight  have  travelled  on  land: — 3.  If  he  had  passed  a  day  without  trans- 
acting any  business  of  importance. — M. 

*  nothing.]  All  the  MS3.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "nothing,  neither 
plant,  aniznal,  nor  spirit." — Ed, 

^  hate  amy  essence,  but  the  devU,  <kc.]    Ati  the  MSS.  and  Eds.  1642' 
read,  *'  hate  the  devil ;  or  so  at  least  abhor  him  but  that  we  may  come 
to  composition." — Ed. 

*  enemy.]    AM  the  StSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read^  inquiry.— Ed. 

*  men,  and.}    Not  in  MS.  W,  and  the  Edts,  1642.— ^d. 
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the  style  all  holy  writers  have  afforded  them,  set  down  by 
Solomon  in  canonical^  scripture,  and  a  point  of  our  faith  to 
believe  so.  Neither  in  the  name  of  multitude  do  I  only 
'  include  the  base  and  minor  sort  of  people  :  there  is  a  rabble 
even  amongst  the  gentry  ;7  a  sort  of  plebeian  heads,  whose 
fwicy  moves  with  the  same  wheel  as  those  ;  men  in^  the  same 
level  with  mechanicks,  though  their  fortunes  do  somewhat 
gild  their  infirmities,  and  their  purses  compound  for  their 
follies.^  But,  as  in  casting  account  three  or  four  men 
together  come  short  in  account  of  one  man  placed  by  himself 
below  them,  so  neither  are  a  troop  of  these  ignorant  Do- 
raddes^  of  that  true  esteem  and  value  as  many  a  forlorn 

?erson,  whose  condition  doth  place  him^  below  their  feet, 
let  us  speak  like  politicians ;  there  is  a  nobility  without 
heraldry,  a  natural  dignity,  whereby  one  man  is  ranked  with 
another,  another^  filed  before  him,  according  to  the  qnaliir 
of  his  desert,  and  pre-eminence  of  his  good  parts.  Though 
the  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  bias  of  present  prac- 
tice, wheel  another  way,  thus  it  was  in  the  fitrst  and  primitive 
commonwealths,  and  is  yet  in  the  integrity  and  cradle  of 
well  ordered  polities:^  till  corruption  getteth  ground; — 

•  canonical.]    MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  holy. — Ed. 

'  a  rabble  even  amongst  the  gentry.]  Optime  Socrates  dixit :  "  Neque 
frumentum  optimum  judicamus,  quod  in  pulcherrimo  agro  natum  est, 
sad  quod  commode  nutrit,  neque  virum  bonum  et  studiosum,  aut 
amicum  benevolum,  qui  genere  clarus,  sed  qui  moribus  egregiis  fUerit. 
Vid.  Stobceum  serm.  84,  ex  vers.  Gesner. — M. 

®  ilitir  fortv/nes  do  somewhai  gild,  <fec.]  '*Et  genus  et  formam  regina 
pecunia  donat."    Jlor.  Epist.  1.  i.  6. — M. 

^  Doradoes.]  From  the  Spanish,  Dorado,  a  gilt-head,  ^t-poll. 
—J.W. 

The  epithet  is  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  preceding  sentence: 
*' Though  their  fortunes  do  somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,"  &c. — Ed. 

Diogenes,  qui  ne  pouvait  souffiir  ces  gens-lk  devant  ses  yeux^  voyant 
une  fois  un  de  ces  £a.n£a.rons,  ou  de  ces  ^dands,  avec  un  habit  tout  cha- 
marr^  d'or  et  d'argent,  et  se  moquant  de  lui  h,  gorge  d^ploy^e,  dit  k  ceux 
qui  ^toient  k  I'entour  de  lui,  "  et  je  vous  prie  voyez  un  peu  cette  masse 
de  terre  dor^e,  qui  a  et6  cuite  au  soleil." — Fr.  Tr, 

>  Am.]  So  in  Edts.  1642  and  1686— all  the  MSS.  and  all  the  other 
EdU.  read,  them. — Ed. 

*  flWMXW.]    All  the  MS8.  and  EdJis.  1642  read,  and.—Ed. 

^  in  the  integrity  amd  cradle  of  well  ordered  poUHes.]  "  In  those  well 
ordered  polities  whose  entirejiess  was  yet  w^>roken,  and  ih.eir  freshness 
unvm^ired."   Sir  Thomas  uses  integrity  in  tiie  same  sense  in  the  follow- 
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ruder  desires  labouring  after  that  which  wiser  considerations 
contemn ; — every  one  having  a  liberty  to  amass  and  heap 
up  riches,  and  they  a  licence  or  faculty  to  do  or  purchase 
anything. 

Sect.  ii. — This  general  and  indifferent  temper  of  mine 
doth  more  nearly  fispose  me  to  this  noble  virtue.  It  is  a 
happiness  to  be  bom  and  framed  unto  virtue,  and  to  grow 
up  from  the  seeds  of  nature,  rather  than  the  inoculations 
and  forced  grafts  of  education :  yet,  if  we  are  directed  only  , 
by  our  particular  natures,  and  regulate  our  inclinations  by 
no  higher  rule  than  that,  of  our  reasons,  we  are  but  mora- 
lists ;  divinity  will  still  call  us  heathens.  Therefore  this 
great  work  of  charity  must  have  other  motives,  ends,  and 
impulsions.  I  give  no  alms  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  my 
brother,  but  to  fulfil  and  accomplish  the  will  and  command 
of  my  God ;  I  draw  not  my  purse  for  his  sake  that  demands 
it,  but  his  that  enjoined  it ;  I  relieve  no  man  upon  the  rhe- 
torick  of  his  miseries,  nor  to  content  mine  own  commise- 
rating disposition ;  for  this  is  still  but  moral  charity,  and  an 
act  that  oweth  more  to  passion^  than  reason.  He  that, 
relieves  another  upon  the  bare  suggestion  and  bowels  of 
pity  doth  not  this  so  much  for  his  sake  as  for  his  own :  for 
hj  compassion  we  make  another's  misery  our  own ;  and 
so,  by  relieving  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  also.  It  is  as 
erroneous  a  conceit  to  redress  other  men's  misfortunes 
upon  the  common  considerations  of  merciful  natures,  that 
it  may  be  one  day  our  own  case  ;  for  this  is  a  sinister  and 
politick  kind  of  charity,  whereby  we  seem  to  bespeak  the  I 
pities  of  men  in  the  like  occasions.  And  truly  I  have 
observed  that  those  professed  eleemosynaries,  though  in  a 
crowd  or  multitude,  do  yet  direct  and^  place  their  petitions 
on  a  few  and  selected  persons ;  there  is  surely  a  physiognomy, 
which  those  experienced  and  master  mendicants  observe, 
whereby  they  instantly  discover  a  merciful  aspect,  and  will 
single  out  a  face,  wherein  they  spy  the  signatures  and  marks 
of  mercy.     Por  there  are  mystically  in  our  faces   certain 

ing  passage  : — "Who  go  with  healthful  prayers  unto  the  last  scene  of 
their  lives,  and  in  the  vntegrity  of  their  faculties  return  their  spirit  unto 
God  that  gave  it."    Christicm  Morals,  p.  1,  §  i.-^Ed, 

*  pasdon.]    In  the  sense  of  auffermgj — tympcUhy. — Ed. 

»  direct  and.]    Omitted  in  all  the  MSS.  and  Edta.  I6i2.— Ed. 

yOL.  11.  2  Ji 
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characters  which  cany  in  them  the  motto  of  our  bouIs, 
wherein  he  that  cannot  read  ABC  may  read  our  natures. 
I  hold,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  phytognomj,  or  physio- 
gnomy, not  only  of  men,  but  of  plants  and  vegetables ;  and 
in  every  one  of  them  some  outward  figures  which  hang  as 
signs  or  bushes  of  their  inward  forms/  The  finger  of  God 
hath  left  an  inscription  upon  all  his  works,  not  graphical,  or 
composed  of  letters,  but  of  their  several  forms,  constitu- 
tions, parts,  and  operations,  which,  aptly  joined  together,  do 
make  one  word  that  doth  express  their  natures.  By  these 
letters  Qod  calls  the  stars  by  their  names ;  and  by  this 
alphabet  Adam  assigned  to  every  creature  a  name  peculiar 
to  its  nature.  Now,  there  are,  besides  these  characters  in 
our  faces,  certain  mystical  figfores  in  our  hands,  which  I 
dare  not  call  mere  dashes,  strokes  a  la  voUe^  or  at  random, 
because  delineated  by  a  pencil  that  never  works  in  vain; 
and  hereof  I  take  more  particular  notice,  because  I  cany 
that  in  mine  own  hand  which  I  could  never  read  of  nor  dis- 
cover in  another.  Aristotle,  I  confess,  in  his  acute  and  sin- 
gular book  of  physiognomy,  hath  made  no  mention^  of 

^  hcmg  as  aigm  or  bushes,  Ac."]  In  tbe  epilogue  to  Sliakspeare*8  Ai 
You  Like  It,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

'^  If  it  be  true  that  ^wod  vme  needs  no  budt,  *^tis  true  that  a  good  play 
needs  no  epilogue,"  ^. 

To  which  passage  we  find  in  Boswell's  edition  oiiMalone's  Shdksgpean 
the  following  note  : — 

''  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the  custom  to  hang  a  tuft  of  ivy 
at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  I  suppose  ivy  was  rather  chosen  than  any 
other  plant,  as  it  has  relation  to  Bacchus."  So,  in  Qaswigw^a  Gkat  of 
Government,  1575 : — 

"  Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  nom  wye  garland^"' 

Again,  in  The  BMt  Friends,  1632 : — 

''  Tis  like  Ohei^-bush  unto  a  tavern." 

Again,  in  Suttim0r*s  Last  WiU  and  Testammt,  1600  :~^ 

"  Green  vinf-huikes  at  the  vintners*  doors.** — Steevens. 

The  practice  is  still  observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  at  statute-hiriogs,  wakes,  &c.  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no 
other  time.  And  hence,  I  suppose,  the  Bt(^  tavern  at  Bristol,  and 
other  places. — Mtson. — Md^ 

7  ^  la  vol^.]  So  aU  the  MSS. ;  but  Bdts.  1642  zead,  a  LamoUl--£d. 

"  haUb  made  no  twrntum.],  Ed^,  1642  read,  ''  hath  nuvde  men- 
tion.— Ed, 


^  \ 
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chiromaiKy.  •  yet  I  believe  the  Egrptians,  who  were 
nearer^  aodicted  to  those  abstrase  ana  mystical  sciences, 
had  a  knowledge  therein:  to  which  those  vagabond  and 
counterfeit  Egyptians  did  affcer^  pretend,  and  perhaps  re- 
tained a  few  corrupted  principles,  which  sometunes  might 
verify  their  prognosticks. 

It  is  the  common  wonder  of  all  men,  how,  among  so  ijoany 
millions  of  faces,  there  should  be  none  alike :  now,  contrary, 
I  wonder  as  much  how  there  should  be  any.  He  that  shall 
consider  how  many  thousand  several  words  have  been  care- 
lessly and  without  study  composed  out  of  twenty-four  letters ; 
writhal,  how  many  hundred  Hues  there  are  to  be  drawn  in 
the  fabrick  of  one  man ;  shall  easily  find  that  this  variety  is 
necessary :  and  it  will  be  very  hard  that  they  shall  so  con-  ^ 
cur  as  to  make  one  portrait  like  another.  Let  a  painter  ,.<.^ 
carelessly  limn  out  a  million  of  faces,  and  you  shall  find  them 
all  different;  yea,  let  him  have  his  copy  before  him,  yet, 
after  all  his  art,  there  will  remain  a  sensible  distinction :  for 
the  pattern  or  example  of  everything  is  the  perfectest  in 
that  kind,^  whereof  we  still  come  short,  though  we  transcend 
or  go  beyond  it ;  because  herein  it  is  wide,  and  agrees  not 
in  all  points  unto  its  copy.  Nor  doth  the  similitude  of 
creatures  disparage  the  variety  of  nature,  nor  anv  way  con<» 
found  the  works  of  Gk>d.  !For  even  in  things  alike  there  is 
diversity ;  and  those  that  do  seem  to  accord  do  manifestly 
disagree.  And  thus  is  man  like  Gh)d ;  for,  in  the  same 
things  that  we  resemble  him  we  are  utterly  difierent  from 
him.  There  was  never  anything  so  like  another  as  in  aU 
points  to  concur;  there  will  ever  some  reserved  difference. 

^  chiroma/ncy.]  That  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  no  disinclination  to  listen 
to  the  marvellous  must  be  allowed ;  but,  from  the  brief  and  fi^uarded 
mention  of  chiromancy  in  his  Vtdgaa' Brwrs,  it  may  perhaps  be  mibrred 
that  his  attachment  to  that  sublime  science  did  not  fubsequently  in- 
crease.    See  ViUgao'  Err&n,  book  v.  c.  23. — Ed. 

»  Tiearer.]  Edt.  1642  W.  reads,  never,  Edt.  1642  C,  reads,  eoer, — Ed. 

'  did  after."]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edee.  1642  read,  do  yet.-^Ed. 

*  Let  a  poMUer  careUsdy  Umm,  <be.]  MS,  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read, 
''  Let  a  painter  carefully  limbe  out  a  million  of  &ces,  and  you  shall  find 
them  all  different,  and  after  all  his  art  there  will  remain  a  sensible  dis- 
tinction from  the  pattern  of  every  thing  in  the  perfectest  of  that  kind." 

All  the  MSS.  and  EditkyM  emnwmafy  read,  limb,  or  limbe,  for 
limn. — Ed, 

2  E  2 
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slip  in,  to  prevent  the  identity ;  without  which  two  several 
thongs  womd  not  he  alike,  hut  the  same,  which  is  impossihle. 
Sect.  in. — But,  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity,  I 
hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue  as  to  conceive, 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  he  charitahle,  or  think  a  piece  of 
liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity.     Divinity 
hath  wisely  divided/ the  act  thereof  into  many  branches,  and 
hath  taught  us,  in  this  narrow  way,  many  paths  unto  good- 
ness ;  as  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we 
may  be  charitable.     There  are  infirmities  not  only  of  body, 
but  of  soul  and  fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merciful  hand 
of  our  abilities.     I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance, 
but  behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.     It  is 
no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  boay  than  apparel  the  naked- 
ness of  his  soul.     It  is  an  honourable  ooject  to  see  the 
reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  Hveries,  and  their  borrowed 
understandings  do  homage  to  the  bounty  of  ours.     It  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  beneficence,  and,  like  the  natural  charity  of 
the  sun,  illuminates  another  without  obscuring  itself.     To 
be  reserved  and  caitiff^  in  this  part  of  goodness  is  the  sor- 
didest  piece  of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than 
the  pecuniary  avarice.    To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition.     I  make  not 
therefore  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasury®  of  knowledge, 
I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in  learning.   I  study 
not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  that  study  not  for 
themselves.     I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  myself, 
but  pity  them  that  know  less.     I  instruct  no  man  as  an 
exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish 
and  keep  it  idive  in  mine  own  head  than  beget  and  propa- 


*  and  caitiff.]    Omitted  in  all  the  MSS,  and  EdU.  1642.— JFJ. 

The  restricted  sense  of  niggardly f  in  which  this  word  must  be  here 
■understood,  can  scarcely  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  other  writers. 
It  is  a  sense  which  neither  attaches  to  chetif  nor  to  cattivo,  the  French 
and  Italian  originals  of  the  word.  Might  it,  in  Sir  Thomas's  days,  be 
used  provincially  in  that  sense  ?  Stingy  in  Norfolk  means  iUnatured; 
in  Johnson  it  means  covetous. — Ed, 

^  treasury.]  So  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642 — ^this  reading  has  been 
followed  by  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  and  we  venture  to  adopt 
it,  in  opposition  to  all  other  Edts.  which  read  treasure. — Ed. 
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gate  it  in  his.    And,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  endeavours, 
there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me,  that  my  acquired 
parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied  among 
my  honoured  friends.     I  cannot  faU  out  [with]  or  condemn 
a  man  for  an  error,  or  conceive  why  a  difference  in  opinion 
should  divide  an  affection  ;^  for  controversies,  disputes,  and 
argumentations,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they 
meet  with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do,  not  iniringe 
the  laws  of  charity.     In  aU  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is  of  , 
passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  ' 
then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon  a  false  scent, 
and  forsakes  the  question  first  started.     And  this  is  one 
reason  why  controversies  are  never  determined ;  for,  though 
they  be  amply  proposed,  they  are  scarce  at  all  handled  ;  they 
do  so  swell ^  with  unnecessary  digressions ;  and  the  paren-  i 
thesis  on  the  party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  discourse  I 
upon  the  subject.     The  foundations  of  religion  are  already  ^ 
established,  and  the  principles  of  salvation  subscribed  unto» 
by  all.     There  remain®  not  many  controversies  worthy  a 
passion,  and  yet  never  any  dispute  it  without,  not  only  in. 
aivinity  but  inferior  arts.      Wnat  a  (^arpaxofivofiaxla^  and 
hot  slurmish  is  betwixt  S.  and  T.  in  Lucian !  *    How  do« 
grammarians  hack  and  slash  for  the  genitive  case*  in 
Jupiter!^     How  do  they  break  their  own  pates,  to  salve 
that  of  Priscian!^    Siforet  in  terris,  rider et  Democritics. 

•  Whether  Jovis  or  Jupitris. 

*  an  affection,']  All  the  MSS.  and  £dts,  1642  read,  our  affec- 
tions.— Ed. 

'  swell.']    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  read,  wander. — Ed. 

®  there  remain,  dfcc]  All  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "there: 
Temains  not  one  controversy  worth  a  passion." — Ed. 

®  hot  skirmish  is  betwixt  S.  avd  T.  in  Lucia/n.]  In  his  Dialog,  judiciuvi 
vocaliimij  where  there  is  a  large  oration  made  to  the  vowels,  being 
judges,  by  sigma  against  tau,  complaining  that  tau  has  bereaved  him  of. 
many  words,  which  should  begin  with  sigma.  — K. 

»  Jupiter/]  AlltheJIf^^.  and  Edts.  1642  add  here  the  following 
sentence :  "  How  many  synods  have  been  assembled  and  angrily  broke 
up  about  a  line  in  propria  quce  marihtbs  /  " — Ed. 

*  how  do  they  break  their  own  pates,  d'c]  "Franciscus  Philelphus 
Grammaticae  regulas,  quas  in  magno  habebat  pretio,  strictim  observan- 
das  voluit.  Accidit  autem,  ut  cum  Grseco  quodam,  cujus  nomen  Tlmo- 
theus  erat,  disputaret  de  quadam  syllaba :  uterque  vero  in  eo  conve< 
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Yea,  eren  amongst;  wiser  militaiits,  how  maiij  woondB  hxrt 
been  given  and  credits  slakiy^  for  tbe  po<»r  yictoiy  of  m 
opinion,  or  beggarly  eonquest  of  a  diatinetion !  Schohn 
are  men  of  peace;  th^  bear  no  arms,  but  their  tongues  are 
sharper  than  Actius's  razor  ;^  tiieir  pens  cany  fiiither,  and 

niebat,  ut  isj  cujos  rattones  soBdo  fdndameiKto  niterestor,  alteinu 
iwbani  ayeUere  debertt.  Fhilelpbiu  hac  pngna  mperior  diseedebat,  et 
offerebat  Timotheoa,  baite  looo,  pecuziise  BiiTmnaTn,  ut  ei  parcere^  quarn 
Tero  alter  repudiabat,  etiamsi  panp^^  eumundique  premebat,  et  bar- 
bam,  virile  Ulud  omamentum,  conditione  simul  inita,  ei  abscindebat : 
vide  quae  PaTilos  JovitiB  in  Elog.  c.  17,  et  Tritiiemiiu  de  ScripU.  Eed.  ac 
BayliuB  in  J9Monai*to  HUt,  ea  de  re  refornnt."  D.  Fr.  Jani  de  !>(»■ 
tonbw  Umbraiicis,  eonmfue  Votrm  Ine^mmodU  in  JRtpubli&Jt  Idiermrim 
Commentarim,  VUmbergas,  1720,  p.  18. 

"  I  am  senaible  how  unjustly  the  very  best  classical  crlticks  have 
been  treated.  It  is  said,  that  our  greatest  philos6pher  spoke  with 
mueh  contonpt  of  the  two  finest  schouuv  of  this  age,  Dr.  Bentlej  and 
Biflhop  Hare,  for  squabbling,  as  he  ezpretted  it,  about  an  old  pkij- 
hook ;  meanings  as  I  suppose,  Terence's  oomjediea.  But  this  story  is 
unworthy  of  him ;  thou^  well  enough  suiting  the  &natick  turn  of  the 
wild  writer  that  relates  it ;  such  censures  are  amongst  the  follies  of  men 
immoderately  giren  over  to  one  science,  and  ignorantly  undervaluing 
all  the  rest.  Xliose  learned  criticks  might,  uid  perhaps  did,  Ixagk 
in  their  turn  (though  still,  sure,  with  the  Btaofi  indecency  and  m&' 
cretion)  at  that  incomparaUe  man,  lor  wearing  out  a  long  Ufe  in  poring 
through  a  telescope.  Indeed,  the  weaknesses  of  such  are  to  be  men- 
tioned with  reverence.  But  who  can  bear,  without  indignation,  the 
^Mhionable  cant  of  overy  trifling  writer,  whose  insiindlty  passes,  with 
himself,  for  politeness,  ior  pretending  to  be  shocked,  forsooth,  with  the 
rude  and  savage  air  of  vulgar  criticks ;  meaning  such  as  Muretus, 
Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Salmasius,  Spanheim,  Bentley!  When,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  deathless  labours  of  such  as  these,  the  western  world,  at 
the  revival  of  letters,  had  soon  £Ulen  back  again  into  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  as  deplorable  as  that  from  which  Providenoe  had  just 
redeemed  it. 

'*  To  conclude  with  an  observation  of  a  fine  writer  and  great  philoso- 
pher  of  our  own ;  which  I  would  gladly  bind,  though  with  all  honour, 
as  a  phylactery,  on  the  brow  of  eveiy  awful  grammarian,  to  teach  him 
at  once  the  use  and  limits  of  his  art :  'Words  are  the  money  of  fodlsi, 

I  and  the  counters  of  wise  men.' "     Woff'lmrU/iCs  PreJ^ace  to  mcikspeare. 

>  ^E.  H.  B, 

*  ilaml\  All  the  M&B,  read,  zUivMd  ;  Edts.  1642  read,  shamed,— -Ed. 

*  Actiu8*8  razor.]  Accius  Nsavius,  the  chief  augur,  who  is  reported 
by  Livy,  Floras,  &c.  to  have  cut  a  whetstone  through  with  a  razor,  at 
the  challenge  of  the  king,  Tarquinius  Priscus. — Ed, 
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give  a  loader  report  than  thunder.^  I  had  rather  stand  in 
the  shoek^  of  a  basilisk^  than  in  the  fiiry  of  a  merciless  pen. 
It  is  not  mere  zeal  to  learning,  or  devotion  to  the  muses, 
that  wiser  princes  patron  the  arts,  and  carry  an  indulgent 
aspect  unto  scholars ;  but  a  desire  to  hare  their  names  eter- 
nized bj  the  memory  of  their  writings,  and  a  fear  of  the 
revengeful  pen  of  succeeding  ages :  for  these  are  the  men 
that,  when  they  hare  plajed  their  parts,  and  had  their 
ecdte,  must  step  ont  and  give  the  moral  of  their  scenes,  and 
deliver  unto  posterity  an  inventory  of  their  virtues  and 
vices.  And  surely  there  goes  a  great  deal  of  conscience  to  / 
the  compiling  of  an  history :  there  is  no  reproach  to  the 
scandal  of  a  story;  it  is  such  an  authentick  kind  of  false- 
hood, that  with  authority  belies  our  good  names  to  aU 
nations  and  poBterity, 

Eect.  IV. — ^There  is  another  offence  unto  charity,  which 
no  author  hath  ever  written  of,  and  few  take  notice  of,  and 
that's  the  reproach,  not  of  whole  professions,  mysteries,  and 
•conditions,  but  of  whole  nations,  wherein  by  opprobrious 

'  Teat  ^^^^  ammgst  wiser  militcmts,  tSsc]  Very  amuamg  Olnstration 
of  these  passages  may  be  found  in  M.  D'Israeli's  chapter  on  "  Literary 
Controversy,"  in  Ourioskiea  of  LUercUure,  vol.  ii.  p.  259, — and  in  his 
chapter  on  "Gonfosion  of  Words,'*  in  the  Second  Series,  voL  ii. 
p.  1. — J^d, 

^  8h4>€k,]    AH  the  MSS.  and  JEdts,  1642  read,  ttroke.—Ed. 

7  hasiUsk.']    The  MSS,  and  all  the  Editions  read,  hasUisco.—Sd. 

IDefined  by  Johnson  to  be  ''A  kind  of  serpent,  called  also  a  cocka- 
trice, which  is  sidd  to  drive  away  all  others  by  his  hissing,  and  to  kill 
by  looking.'' 

Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  animal  in  the  following  lines : — 

''Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk; 
I've  looked  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so." 


Sir  Thomas  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  basilisk  in  his  Vulgar  Errors, 
b.  iii.  c.  7,  whence  Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  the  following  description 
ofit:— 

''The  dastlidt  was  a  serpent  not  above  three  palms  long,  and  differ- 
enced from  other  serpents  by  advancing  his  head,  and  some  white 
nuurks  or  coronary  spots  upon  the  crown." 

It  win  however  be  seen  that  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  description. — Ed, 
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epithets  we  miscal  each  other,  and,  by  an  uncharitable 
logick,  from  a  disposition  in  a  few,  conclude  a  habit  in  alL 

Le  mutin  Anglois,  et  le  bravache  Escossois ;  ^ 
Le  bougre  Italien,  et  le  fol  Fran9ois ; 
Le  poltron  Bomain,  le  larron  de  Grascogne, 
L'Eispagnol  superbe,  et  rAUeman  yvrogne. 

^  Le  mtUm  AngloiSf  <6(;.]  "  The  following  character  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Mr.  Mezer,  who  was  envoy  from  the  elector  Palatine  to  Hanover. 
Though  it  may  appear  somewhat  tinctured  with  prejudice^  and  time 
may  have  made  some  alterations,  yet  the  moral  and  political  features  of 
€ach  country  are  pretty  correctly  dr9,wn,  and  may  be  recognized  as 
portraits  at  the  present  day  : — 

"  England. — ^The  domain  of  liberty  and  property ;  the  country  of 
extremes.  Vjrtue  is  here  divine  —  vice  infernal.  Here  are  liberty  of 
conscience,  political  liberty,  civil  liberty,  commercial  liberty,  liberty  of 
f  thought,  tongue,  and  pen,  to  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  most  profligate 
^  licence ;  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  registers ;  tur&,  cockpits,. 
clubs,  maccaronies,  blackguards,  stocks,  lotteries,  schemes,  lame  ducks, 
clever  fellows,  humour,  and  Novembers  big  with  suicide ;  post  chaises, 
Italian  music  and  pictures,  but  few  with  ears  or  eyes  ;  the  nest  of 
foreigners  ;  the  country  of  Shakspeare,  Newton,  and  Hogarth. 

"  France. — ^The  country  of  gitotens  and  mode.  Here  things  are 
estimated  by  their  air.  A  watch  may  be  a  masterpiece  without  exact- 
ness, and  a  woman  rule  the  town  without  beauty,  if  they  have  air.. 
Here  life  's  a  dance,  and  awkwardness  of  step  its  great  disgrace.  Cha- 
racter here  is  dissolved  into  the  public,  and  an  original  a  name  of  mirth. 
*  Cela  86  faitf  et  eela  ne  se  fait  paSf'  are  here  the  supreme  umpires  of  con- 
duct. Their  religion  is  superstition,  fashion,  sophism.  The  ladies  lay 
on  rouge  in  equilateral  squares,  and  powder  with  brick-dust.  Tyranny 
may  grind  the  Hauce,  but  not  the  countenance  of  a  Frenchman  :  his  feet 
are  made  to  dance  in  wooden  shoes.  The  parliament  resembles  an  old 
toothless  mastiff.  France  was  the  country  of  Le  Sueur  and  Kacine, 
and  is  that  of  Voltaire. 

"  Spain. — ^The  dregs  of  a  nation  two  centuries  past  the  arbiters  of 
Europe,  and  leaders  of  discovery.  Still  sense,  sagacity,  and  cool  courage, 
are  tamely  submitted  here  to  the  iron  yoke  of  the  inquisition ;  and  each 
note  of  humanity  drowned  in  the  yells  of  Dominic's  victims.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  society  moulder  here  in  provincial  archives  :  these  are  the 
execrable  lords  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the  humble  factors  of  Europe. 
To  see  a  sceptre  in  the  gripe  of  women.  Confessors  and  &.vourites  make 
no  characteristic  of  Spain ;  nor  is  the  country  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes, 
more  than  its  neighbours,  the  land  of  ignorance,  vanity,  indolence^ 
poverty,  envy. 

*' Portugal. — Something  of  literature  and  history,  glare,  gallantry, 
superstition,  earthquakes,  daggers,  inquisition ;  the  bloody  dawns  of  an 
uncertain  day  ;  the  country  of  Camoens. 

**  Germany. — Its  heroes,  like  Italian  pictures,  show  best  at  a  dis- 
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St.  Paul,  that  calls  the  Cretians  liars,  doth  it  but  indi- 
rectly, and  upon  quotation  of  their  own  poet.®  It  is  as 
bloody  a  thought  in  oiie  way  as  Nero's  was  in  another.^ 
Por  by  a  word  we  wound  a  thousand,  and  at  one  blow  as- 
sassin the  honour  of  a  nation.  It  is  as  complete  a  piece  of 
madness  to  miscaL  and  rave  against  the  times ;  or  think  to 
recall  men  to  reason  by  a  fit  of  passion.  Democritus,  that 
thought  to  laugh  the  times  into  goodness,  seema  to  me  a» 
deeply  hypochondriack  as  Heraclitus,  that  bewailed  them. 
It  moves  not  my  spleen  to  bohold  the  multitude  in  their 
proper  humours ;  that  is,  in  their  fits  of  foUy  and  madness, 
as  well  understanding  that  wisdom  is  not  profaned^  unto  the 


; 


tance.  The  rest  parcel  out  to  deserts^  petty  tyrants,  priests,  pedigreed 
beggars,  and  pedants  :  and  all  her  neighbours  know  Germany.  Yet 
this  is  the  mother  of  Arminias  and  Frederic,  of  Ldbnitz  and  Wolfe, 
of  Handel  and  Graim,  of  Mengs  and  Donner,  of  Winkleman  and. 
Heimanis. 

'*  Russia. — ^The  motley  creation  of  Peter,  caQed  the  Great.  Imitators 
of  all  Europe,  but  not  Russians :  a  country  taught  to  rear  the  produce  of 
southern  cUmates  to  vapid  life,  and  to  neglect  its 'own  vigorous  ofi&pring. 
History,  mathematics,  geography,  a  general  balance  of  trade,  inhuman 
intrepidity,  slavery,  savage  glare  of  wealth. 

**  Holland. — ^A  country,  through  all  its  ages,  fertile  of  patriots, 
though  now  plethoric  with  wealth,  and  unstrung  by  public  indolence. 
A  nobiUty  once  full  of  republican  metal,  sneaking  by  degrees  into 
courtiers.  Here  are  scholars,  civilians,  laborious  triflers,  trade.  Here 
absence  of  misery  is  happiness ;  incUfference,  contenlanent  ;  profit^ 
honour.  Here  sentiment  is  nonsense ;  plain  sense,  wit ;  jollity,  plea- 
sure ;  possession,  enjoyment ;  money  the  anchor  of  minds,  the  gale  of 
passions,  the  port  of  life. 

"  SwiTZBBLAND. — ^The  land  of  liberty.  Trade,  taste,  knowledge,  dis- 
covery among  the  Protestants,  vigour  in  all ;  despisers  of  death  ;  slaves 
of  money  abroad.  Abroad,  a  contemptible  swarm  of  valets,  clerks, 
officers,  artists,  schemers ;  the  leeches  of  fools."  —  Collefa  Belies  of 
Literature, — Ed, 

•  of  their  own  poet.]  The  passage  alluded  to  is  Titus  i.  12  ; — in  which 
St.  Paul  quotes  a  line  from  Epimenides,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem- 
poraiy  with  Solon.  His  work  on  oracles  and  responses,  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome,  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  quotation. — Ed, 

*■  as  Nero*8  icas  in  cmoiher,]  Alluding,  as  Keck  supposes,  to  a  brutal 
reply  of  Nero's,  just  before  he  burnt  Rome,  related  by  Suetonius, —  Vit. 
Neron,  §  38.  The  succeeding  sentence,  however,  leads  to  a  suspicion 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  confounded  Nero  with  Caligula,  and  was  thinkipg 
of  the  wish  of  this  emperor,  "  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  destroy  them  all  at  a  hUw." — Ed, 

9  profaned.]    Edts,  1642  read,  comm(m, — Ed» 
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woild ;  and  it  is  the  privil^e  of  a  few  to  be  Tiztuoiis.^  Tbej 
that  endeayour  to  abolish  Tioe  destrcnr  also  virtue ;  for  con* 
traries,  though  they  destro j  one  another,  are  yet  the  life  of 
one  another.  Thus  virtue  (abolish  vice)  is  an  idea*  Again, 
the  oommuniiy  of  sin  doth  not  disparage  goodness ;  for, 
wh^L  vioe  gains  upon  the  major  part,  virtue,  in  whom  it 
remains,  becomes  more  excellent,  and,  being  lost  in  some, 
multiplies  its  soodness  in  others,  which  remain  untouched, 
and  persist  entufe  in  the  general  inundation.  I  can  therefore 
behold  vice  without  a  satire,  content  only  with  an  admo- 
nition, or  instructive  reprehension ;  for  noble  natures,  and 
auch  as  are  capable  of  goodness,  are  railed  into  vice,  that 
might  as  easily  be  admonished  into  virtue ;  and  we  should 
be  all  so  far  the  orators  of  goodness  as  to  protect  her  j&om 
the  power  of  vice,  and  maintain  the  cause  of  injured  tnith.^  : 
No  man  can  justly  censure  or  condemn  another ;  because, '  I 
indeed,  no  man  truly  knows  another.  This  I  perceive  in  -  i 
myself;  for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my.  | 
nearest  friends  behold  me  but  in  a  doud.  Those  that  know 
me  but  superficially  think  less  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself; 
those  of  my  near  acquaintance  think  more ;  God  who  truly 
knows  me,  knows  that  I  am  nothing :  for  he  onlv  beholcfs 
me,  and  all  the  world,  who  looks  not  on  us  through  a 
derived'^  ray,  or  a  trajection^  of  a  sensible  species,  but 
beholds  the  substance  without  the  help  of  accidents,  and 
the  forms  of  things,  as  we  their  operations.  Further,  no 
man  can  judge  another,  because  no  man  knows  himself;  for 
we  censure  others  but  as  they  disagree  from  that  humotir 
which  we  fancy  laudable  ia  ourselves,  and  commend  others 
but  for  that  wherein  they  seem  to  quadrate  and  consent 

'  are  railed  into  vice,  d-c]  All  the  MSS,  and  JEdt$.  1642 
read,  "are  not  railed  into  vice,  and  maintain  the  cause  of  injured 
truth."— ja. 

*  dertfftd.]    MS.  W,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  dimded.-^Ed. 

^  or  a  trajectwn  of  a  sendble  speciet.'].  That  is,  "Qod  looks  on  the 
sahetanoe  itseli^  not  on  a  visible  or  sensible  representation  emitted  or 
^rq^ectec}  by  that  substance." 

T^eetion,  in  the  sense  of  emismn,  is  quoted  hj  Br.  Johnson  £rom 
the  Viii^ffa/r  Error$,  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  trc^ecHon^  of  such  an  object  mcnre  sharply  pierce  the  martyred 
soul  of  John,  than  afterwards  did  the  nails  the  cmcifixed  body  of  Peter." 
V.  E.  b.  vii.  c.  lO.-'Ed. 
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with  us.    So  that  in  conduBiDn,  all  is  but  tbat  we  aQ  oon- 
demn,  self-love.    'Tia  the  general  complaint  of  these  tunes, 
and  perhaps  of  those  past,  that  charity  grows  odd ;  which 
I  perceiye  most  verified  in  those  which  most  do  manifest^ 
the  fires  and  flames  of  zeal ;  for  it  is  a  virtue  that  best 
agrees  with  coldest  natures,  and  such  as  are  complezioned 
for  humiUtj.    But  how  shall  we  expect  charity  towaids 
others,  when  we  are  uncharitable  to  ourselves  ?    '^  Charity^ 
been^ns  at  home,"  is  the  Toioe  of  the  world ;  yet  is  eyei^i 
mL  hk  greatest  eaemj,  aad  as  it  were  bis  oiAi  eiecaUone/./ 
JVbf»  oecides,  is  the  commandment  of  Gk)d,  jet  scarce  ob-1 
aerved  bj  any  man ;  for  I  percdve  every  man  is  his  own 
Atropos,  and  lends  a  hand  to  cut  the  thread  of  his  own 
days.    Cain  was  not  therefore  the  first  murderer,  but  Adam, 
who  brought  in  death ;  whereof  he  beheld  the  practice  and  i 
example  in  his  own  son  Abel ;  and  saw  that  verified  in  the  ( 
experience  of  another  which  Mth  could  not  persuade  him  j 
in  the  theory  of  himself. 

Sect.  v. — There  is,  I  think,^  no  man  that  apprehendeth 
his  own  miseries  less  than  myself;  and  no  man  that  so 
nearly  apprehends  another's.  I  could  lose  an  arm  without 
a  tear,  and  with  few  groans,  methinks,  be  quartered  into 
pieces ;  yet  can  I  weep  most  seriously  at  a  play,  and  receive 
with  a  true  nassion  the  counterfeit  griefs  of^  those  known 
and  professed  impostures.  It  is  a  barbarous  part  of.  inhu- 
manity to  add  unto  ahy  afflicted  parties  misery,  or  endeavour 
to  multiply  in  any  man  a  passion  whose  single  nature  is 
already  above  his  patience.  This  was  the  greatest  affliction 
of  Job,  and  those  oblique  expostulations  of  his  friends  a 
deeper  injury  than  the  down-right  blows  of  the  devil.  It  is  ' 
not  the  tears  of  our  own  eyes  only,  but  of  our  friends  also, 
that  do  exhaust  the  current  of  our  sorrows ;  which,  faUing 
into  many  streams,  runs  more  peaceably,  and  is  contented '\ 
with  a  narrower  channel.  It  is  an  act  within  the  power  of 
charity,  to  translate  a  passion  out  of  one  breast  into 
another,  and  to  divide  a  sorrow  almost  out  of  itself;  for  an 
affliction,  like  a  dimension,  may  be  so  divided  as,  if  not  in- 
divisiJ>le,  at  least  to  become  insensible.     Now  with  my 

*  manifeH.}    MS,  W,  BxidSdti,  1642  read,  magmfy.-^Ed. 
7  I  think,]    Not  in  the  MSS.  and  Edit,  1642.— iS'tf. 
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friend  I  desire  not  to  share  or  participate,  but  to  engross, 
his  sorrows ;  that,  by  making  them  mine  own,  J  may  more 
easily  discuss  them :  for  in  mine  own  reason,  and  within 
myself,  I  can  command  that  which  I  cannot  en^at  withont 
myself,  and  within  the  circle  of  another.  I  have  oftea 
thought  those  noble  pairs'  and  examples  of  friendship,  not 
so  truly  histories  of  what  had  been,  as  fictions  of  what 
should  be ;  but  I  now  perceive  nothing  in  them  but  possi- 
bilities, nor  anything  in  the  heroick  examples  of  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Achilles,  and  Fatroclus,  which,  methinks,  upon 
some  grounds,^  I  could  not  perform  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass 01  myself.  That  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
Iriend  seems  strange  to  vulgar  affections  and  such  as  confine 
themselves  within  that  worldly  principle,  "  charity  begins 
at  home."  Eor  mine  own  part,  I  could  never  remember  the 
relations  that  I  held  unto  myself,  nor  the  respect  that  I 
owe  unto  my  own  nature,  in  the  cause  of  God,  my  country, 
and  my  friends.^    Next  to  these  three,  I  do  embrace  myself. 

»  pain.]    MSS.  W,  2  and  R  read,  pattems.—Ed, 

^  mdhinka,  upon  tome  gr<mnd8.]    These  words  are  not  in  the  MSS^ 
and  Bdts.  I6i2.—Ed. 

'  For  mine  own  part,  I  could  never  remember  ike  relations,  <tc.]  The 
philosopher  Hierocles  writes  thus  (in  p.  106  of  the  learned  Thomas 
Taylor's  Translation  of  Political  <md  Ethical  FragmefnU,  1822) :  "The 
consideration  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  (our  other)  kindred,  is  con- 
sequent to  the  discussion  of  those  that  pertain  to  parents,  brothers, 
wives,  and  children  ;  for  the  same  things  may,  in  a  certain  respect,  he 
said  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  ;  and  on  this  account  may  he  con- 
cisely explained.  For,  in  short,  each  of  us  is,  as  it  were,  circumscrihed 
by  many  circles  ;  some  of  which  are  less,  but  others  larger  ;  and  some 
comprehend,  but  others  are  comprehended,  according  to  the  different 
and  unequal  habitudes  with  respect  to  each  other.  For  the  first, 
indeed,  and  most  proximate  circle  is  that  which  every  one  descrihes 
about  his  own  mind  as  a  centre  ;  in  which  circle  the  body,  and  what- 
ever is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  tJie  body,  are  comprehended.  For  tiiis 
is  nearly  the  smallest  circle,  and  almost  touches  the  centre  itself.  The 
second  from  this,  and  which  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre, 
but  comprehends  the  first  circle,  is  that  in  which  parents,  brothers, 
wife,  and  children,  are  arranged.  The  third  circle  from  the  centre  is 
that  which  contains  uncles  and  aunts,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
and  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters.  After  this  is  the  circle#irhich 
comprehends  the  remaining  relatives.  Next  to  this  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  common  people,  then  that  which  comprehends  those  of  the 
same  tribe  ;  afterwards  that  which  contains  the  citizens  :  and  then  two 
other  circles  follow,  one  being  the  circle  of  those  that  dwell  in  the 
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I  confess  I  do  not  observe  that  order  that  the  schools  ordain 
our  affections,—to  love  our  parents,  wives,  children,  and 

vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the  other,  of  those  of  the  same  province.  But 
the  outermost  and  greatest  circle,  and  which  comprehends  all  the  other 
circles,  is  that  of  the  whole  human  race."  My  friend  Mr.  Taylor 
makes  these  remarks  :  *'  This  admirahle  passage  is  so  conformable  to 
the  following  beautiful  lines  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  that  it  is  most 
probably  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived.  The  lines  ard 
these  :-^ 

Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  : 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  next  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  o'ei'flowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in  of  every  kind. 

In  Hierocles,  however,  the  circles  are  scientifically  detailed ;  in  Pope 
they  are  synoptically  enumerated.  Pope,  too,  has  added  another  circle 
to  that  which  is  the  outermost  with  Hierocles,  viz.  the  circle  which 
embraces  every  creature  of  every  kind.  But  as  Hierocles,  in  this  frag- 
ment, is  only  speaking  of  our  duties  to  kindred,  among  which  the  whole 
human  race  is  in  a  certain  respect  included,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
introduce  another  circle,  though  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  benevolence  is 
as  widely  extended  as  that  of  Pope." 

Of  eloquence  combined  with  philosophy  a  nobler  instance  can  scarcely 
be  found  than  in  the  words  of  Barrow,  where  he  describes  the  spirit  of 
benevolence,  sometimes  diffiising  itself  over  the  collective  interests  of 
man,  and  sometimes  emanating  in  the  sweet  and  lovely  charities  of 
privote  life.  "Charity,"  says  he,  "is  a  right  noble  and  worthy  things 
greatly  perfective  of  our  nature,  much  dignifying  and  beautifying  our 
soul.  It  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  enlarging  his  mind  into  a  vast 
circumference,  and  to  a  capacity  near  infinite  ;  so  that  it  by  a  general 
care  doth  reach  all  things,  by  an  universal  affection  doth  embrace  and 
grace  the  world.  By  it  our  reason  obtaineth  a  field  or  scope  of  employ- 
ment worthy  of  it,  not  confined  to  the  slender  interests  of  one  person 
or  one  place,  but  extending  to  the  concerns  of  all  men.  Charity  is  the 
imitation  and  copy  of  that  immense  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all 
bein^  and  all  good ;  which  made  all  things,  which  preserveth  the  world, 
which  sustaineth  every  creature.  Charity  rendereth  us  as  angels,  or 
peers  to  those  glorious  and  blessed  creatures,  who  without  receiving  or 
expecting  any  requital  from  us,  do  heartily  desire  and  delight  in  our 
good,  are  ready  to  promote  it,  do  willingly  serve  and  labour  for  it.  ; 
Nothing  is  more  amiable,  more  admirable,  more  venerable,  even  in  the 
common  eye  and  opinion  of  men  ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty  and  a  majesty 
to  ravish  every  heart ;  even  a  spark  of  it  in  generosity  of  dealing 
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then  our  friends ;  for,  excepting  the  injonctioiis  of  religion, 
I  do  not  find  in  myself  snch  a  necessary  and  indissoluble 
empathy  to  aU  those  of  my  blood.  I  hope  I  do  not  break 
the  fifth  commandment,  if  I  conceive  I  may  love^  my  friend 
before  the  nearest  of  my  blood,  even  those  to  whom  I  owe 
the  principles  of  life.  I  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a 
\    woman  ;*  but  I  have  loved  my  friend,  as  I  do  virtue,  my 

breedeth  admiration  ;  a  glimpse  of  it  in  formal  courtesie  of  behaTioor 
procureth  much  esteem,  being  deemed  to  accomplish  and  adorn  a  man. 
How  lovely,  therefore,  and  trudj  gallant  is  an  entire,  sincere,  constant, 
and  uniform  practice  thereof,  issuing  from  pure  good-will  and  affection ! " 
£arrow*8  Seimona,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 

One  of  the  hs^piest  illustrations  I  have  ever  seen,  both  of  the  more 
enlai^edand  the  more  limited  benevolence,  is  in  Hutcheson,  and  it  well 
deserves  to  be  quoted :  "This  universal  benevolence  towards  all  men 
we  may  compare  to  that  principle  of  gravitation,  which  perhaps  extends 
to  all  bodies  in  the  universe ;  but,  like  the  love  of  benevolence,  increases 
Vv  as  its  distance  is  diminished,  and  is  strongest  when  bodies  come  to  toudi 
each  other.  Now,  this  increase  of  attraction,  upon  nearer  approach,  is 
as  necessary  to  the  frame  of  the  universe,  as  that  there  should  be  any 
attraction  at  all ;  for  a  general  attraction,  equal  in  all  distances,  woHld, 
by  the  contrariety  of  such  multitudes  of  equal  forces,  put  an  end  to  all 
its  regularity  of  motion,  and  peihaps  stop  it  altogether." — Efupiiry, 
p.  222.  In  the  foregoing  words  there  is  a  complete  description  of  plu- 
lanthropy,  so  &r  as  man,  by  his  nature,  is  eapalde  of  feeling,  or  by 
reason  or  religion  is  required  to  practise  it ;  and  there  is  a  complete 
refutation,  too,  of  the  strange  notions  that  have  gone  abroad  under  the 
imposing  name  of  philosophy.  In  No.  45  of  the  J3c2o6f»<i*rer,  written  by 
Dr.  Jolmson,  imagery  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hutcheson  is  applied 
to  the  same  subject :  —  "  The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  are  regulated,  in  their  pro* 
gresB  through  the  etherial  spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contraiy 
feroes  ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained  from  deserting  their  orbits, 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  immensity  of  heaven,  and  held  off  by  the 
other  from  rushing  together  and  clustering  round  their  centre  with  ever- 
lasting cohesion.  The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  perhaps 
discovered  in  the  motions  of  men  ;  we  are  fonned  for  society,  not  fbi 
combination ;  we  are  equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  close  connection 
with  our  fellow  beings,  and  in  total  separation  from  them;  we  are 
attracted  towards  each  other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  bade  from 
contact  by  |Hivate  interests." — E,  H.  B. 

3  conceive  I  may  Uvcl     MSS,  and  EdU.  1642  read,  ''confess  I 
love."— J'd 

*  Jnefoer  yet  caet  a  true  affectdon  on  a  vHmum.]    Moltkenius,  tJie  Latin 

Aimotator,  gives  a  very  long  note  on  this  passage.    He  suggests  that 

>  Sir  Thomas  probably  thought  it  safest  not  to  indulge  the  tend^  passiea ; 

an  opimon  which  the  learned  eommentatcNr  justifies  by  numeronB  antiio* 
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soul,  my  Grod.  From  hence,  methinks,  I  do  conceive  how 
G-od  loves  man ;  what  happiness  there  is  in  the  love-of  G-od. 
Omitting  aU  other,  there  are  three  most  mystical  unions ; 
two  natures  in  one  person ;  three  persons  in  one  nature ; 
one  soul  in  two  bodies.  For  though,  indeed,  they  be  really 
divided,  yet  are  they  so  united^  as  they  seem  but  one,  and 
make  rather  a  duality  than  two  distinct  souls. 

Sect.  vi. — ^There  are  wonders  in  true  aflfection.  It  is  a 
body  of  enigmas,  mysteries,  and  riddles ;  wherein  two  so 
become  one  as  they  both  become  two :  I  love  my  friend 
before  myself,  and  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  love  him  enough. 
Some  few  months  hence,  my  multiplied  affection  will  make 
me  believe  I  have  not  loved  him  at  aU.  "When  I  am  from 
him,  I  am  dead  till  I  be  with  him.*  United  souls  are  not 
satisfied  with  embraces,  but  desire  to  be  truly  each  other ; 
which  being  impossible,  their  desires  are  infinite,  and  must 
proceed  without  a  possibility  of  satisfaction.  Another^ 
misery  there  is  in  affection ;  that  whom  we  truly  love  like! 
our  own  selves,  we  forget  their  looks,  nor  can  our  memory! 
retain  the  idea  of  their  faces :  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  they 
are  ourselves,  and  our  affection  makes  their  looks  our  own. 
This  noble  Section  falls  not  on  vulgar  and  common  con- 
stitutions ;  but  on  such  as  are  marked  for  virtue.  He  that 
can  love  his  friend  with  this  noble  ardour  will  in  a  competent 
degree  affect  aU.^  IS'ow,  if  we  ean  bring  our  affections  to 
look  beyond  the  body,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  the  soul,  we 
have  found  out  the  true  object,  not  oiuy  of  friendship,  but 
charity :  and  the  greatest  happiness  that  we  can  bequeath 
the  soul  is  that  wherein  we  all  do  place  our  last  felicity, 
salvation ;  which,  though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  bestow, 
it  is  in  our  charity  and  pious  invocations  to  desire,  if  not 
procure  and  further.    I  cannot  contentedly^  frame  a  prayer 


rities,  bringing  together,  from  various  sources,  a  host  of  satirical  and 
abusive  passages  against  the  fiur  sex. — Ed, 

*  Amw.J  Here  occurs,  in  MS.  W-  and  Mts.  1642,  the  following  con- 
clusion to  the  sentence  :  '*  when  I  am  with  him,  I  am  not  satisfied,  but 
would  still  be  nearer  him." — Ed. 

^  He  that  can  love,  <bc.]  All  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "He 
cannot  love  his  friend  with  this  noble  ardour,  that  will  in  a  competent 
degree  a£Eect  all. — Ed,** 

7  conkmtedly.l    Not  in  MSS,  or  EdU.  1642.-— ^(?. 
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for  myself  in  particular,  without  a  catalogue  for  mj  friends ; 
nor  request  a  happiness  wherein  my  sociable  disposition  doth 
not  desire  the  fellowship  of  my  neighbour.  I  never  hear 
the  toll  of  a  passing  bell/  though  in  my  mirth,^  without  my 
prayers  and  best  wishes  for  the  departing^  spirit,  I  cannot 
go  to  cure  the  body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my  pro- 
fession, and  call  unto  God  for  his'  soul.  I  cannot  see  one 
say  his  prayers,  but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall  into 
supplication^  for  him,  who  perhaps  is  no  more  to  me  than  a 
common  nature :  and  if  God  hath  vouchsafed  an  ear  to  mj 
supplications,  there  are  surely  many  happy  that  never  saw 
me,  and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  mine  unknown  devotions. 
To  pray  for  enemies,  that  is,  for  their  salvation,  is  no  harsh 
precept,  but  the  practice  of  our  daily  and  ordinary  devotions. 
I  cannot  believe  the  story  of  the  Italian ;  our  bad  wishes 
and  imcharitable^  desires  proceed  no  further  than  this  life ; 
it  is  the  devil,  and  the  imcharitable  votes  of  hell,^  that  desire 
our  misery  in  the  world  to  come. 

Sect.  vit. — "  To  do  no  injury  nor  take  none"  was  a  prin- 
ciple which,  to  my  former*  years  and  impatient  affections, 
seemed  to  contain  enough  of  morality,  but  my  more  settled 
years,  and  Christian  constitution,  have  fallen  upon  severer^ 
resolutions.  I  <;an  hold^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  injury ; 
that  if  there  be,  there  is  no  such  injury  as  revenge,  and  no 
such  revenge  as  the  contempt  of  an  injury:  that  to  hate 

^  the  toll  of  a  passing  hell.]  Moltke,  in  a  notice  on  this  passage^  aajs, 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  Enghmd  to  signify,  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell, 
when  any  one  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  in  order  that  those  who 
heard  it,  might  offer  up  their  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  dying. — Ed. 

^  in  mymhih.l  All  the  ilf ^^'.  and  Edt9,  1642  read  here^  ''and  at  a 
tavern." — Ed, 

'  departing. "l  Edt.  1642  W.  reads,  departed. — Ed. 

'  into  stLpplication.']  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "into  a  zealous 
oration." — Ed. 

*  imckaritdble.']    MSS.  W.  2  and  R.  read,  malevclous. — Ed. 

*  votes  ofheU.I    Meaning  '' voices  or  prayers  of  hell." 

And  here  may  be  taken  in  those  interchangeable  votes  of  priest  and 
people,  which  are  interposed ;  "  0  Lord,  arise,  help  us,  &c."  Bp. 
Piideaua,  Eucli.  p.  225. — Ed. 

*  foi'Tiwr.]  MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  firm;— MSS.  W.  2  <fr  iZ 
read,  infirm. — Ed. 

*  severer.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edls.  1642  read,  securer. — Ed. 

'  /  can  hold.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  /  hold.— Ed. 
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another  is  to  malign  himself;  that  the  truest  way  to  love 
another  is  to  despise  ourselves.  I  were  unjust, unto  mine 
own  conscience  if  I  should  say  I  am  at  variance  with  any- 
thing like  myself.  I  find  there  are  many  pieces  in  this  one 
fabrick  of  man ;  this  frame  is  raised  upon  a  mass  of  antipa- 
thies :  I  am  one  methinks  but  as  the  world,  wherein  not- 
withstanding there  are  a  swarm  of  distinct  essences,  and  in 
them  another  world  of  contrarieties ;  we^  carry  private  and 
domestick  enemies  within,  public  and  more  hostile  adver- 
saries without.  The  devil,  that  did  but  bufiet  St.  Paul, 
plays  methinks  at  sharp  with  me.^  Let  me  be  nothing,  if 
within  the  compass  of  myself,  I  do  not  find  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,^  passion  against  reason,^  reason  against  faith,  £uth 
against  the  deril,  and  my  conscience  against  all.  There  is 
another  man  within  me  that's  angry  with  me,^  rebukes, 
commands,  and  dastards  me.  I  have  no  conscience  of 
marble,  to  resist  the  hammer  of  more  heavy  offences :  nor 
yet  so  soft  and  waxen,  as  to  take  the  impression  of  each 
single  peccadillo  or  scape  of  infirmity.  I  am  of  a  strange 
belief,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  be  forgiven  some  sins  as  to  com- 
mit some  others.  For  my  original  sin,  I  hold  it  to  be  washed 
away  in  my  baptism ;  for  my  actual  transgressions,  I  com- 
pute and  reckon  with  Q-od  but  from  my  last  repentance, 
sacrament,   or  general  absolution;    and  therefore  am  not 

«  we.]    MSS.  W.  d!  R.  and  Edts,  1642  rtad,  vsMch.—Ed, 
^  plays  rneOMes  at  sharp  with  me.]    Sharp  ;  ''a  rapier  or  pointed 
weapon. "     ' '  If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  skarpSy  gentlemen 
womd  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cuffs." — Collier.     See  Johmon's 
Dictionary, — Ed, 

*  haitle  of  Lepamto.l  This  must  allude  to  the  battle  between  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  near  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1571 ; 
for  what  is  generally  termed  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  the  taking  of 
the  town  firom  the  Turks  by  the  Yenetians,  in  the  year  1678. 

This  is  trandaledy  *  totam  Pharsaliam'  by  Merryweather,  whom  the 
French  translator  thus  paraphrases :  "  Je  sens  en  moim^me  les  cruelles 
guerres  civiles,  qu'il  y  eut  entre  C^sar  et  Pomp^e  dans  la  Pharsalie/* 
The  French  edition  was  certainly  not  transited  from  the  original, 
though  it  professes  to  be  so. — Ed. 

*  poMim  agamst  reason,}  All  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  1642,  1643,  and 
1645,  read,  "passion  against  passion;"  which  reading  is  followed  by 
the  Latin  and  French  translations. — Ed. 

^  that's  angry  with  me.]  These  words  are  not  in  MS,  W.  nor  Edts^ 
16i2.—Ed, 

TOL.  II.  2  r 
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•  terrified  with  the  sins  or  madness  of  mj  youth.     I  thank 
I  the  goodness  of  God,  I  have  no  sins  that  want  a  name.    I 
'  am  not  singular  in  offences;  my  transgressions  are  epidemical, 
and  from  the  common  hreath  of  our  corruption.^     For  there 
are  certain  tempers  of  hody  which,  matched  with  an  hnmOT- 
OUB  deprayity  of  mind,  do  hatch  and  produce  vitiosities, 
whose  newness  and  monstrosity  of  nature  admits  no  name ; 
this  was  the  temper  of  that  lecher  that  camaled  with  a 
statue,  and  the  constitution  of  Nero  in  his  spintrian  recrea- 
tions.   For  the  heavens  are  not  only  firuiraul  in  new  and 
unheard  of  stfeirs,  the  earth  in  plants  and  animals,  but  men*8 
minds  also  in  Tillany  and  vices.    Kow  the  dubiess  of  my 
reason,  and  the  vulgarity  of  my  disposition,  never  prompted 
my  invention  nor  solicited  my  affection  unto  any  or  these ; — 
yet  even  those  common  and  quotidian  infbrmities  that  so 
necessarily  attend  me,  knd  do  seem  to  be  biy  very  nature, 
have  so  dejected  me,  so  broken  the  estimation  that  I  should 
have  otherwise  of  myself,  that  I  repute  myself  the  most 
abject  piece  of  mortahty.*    Divines  prescribe  a  fit  of  sorrow 
to  repentance :  there  goes  indignation,  anger,  son^w,^  hatred, 
into  mine,  passions  of  a  contrary  nature,  which  neither  seem 
to  suit  with  this  actioh,  nor  my  proper  constitution.     It  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  ourselves  to  be  at  variance  with  our 
vices,  nor  to  abhor  that  part  of  us,  which  is  an  e^emy  to  the 
ground  of  charity,  our  Q-od ;  wherein  we  do  but  imitate  our 
great  selves,  the  world,  whose  divided  antipathies  and  con- 
trary faces  do  yet  carry  a  charitable  refi;ard  unto  the  whde, 
by  their  particular  discords  preserving  the  common  harmony, 
iand  keeping  in  fetters  those  powers,  whose  rebellions,  once 
masters,  might  be  the  ruin  of  all. 

Sect.  viii. — t  thank  God,  amongst  those  millions  of  vices, 
I  do  inherit  and  hold  &om  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one^  and 
that  a  mortal  enemy  to  charity^ — the  first  and  &ther  sin^  not 

*  eorrupium.]  The  pftMage  which  oocnpies  the  next  ten  lines^  ta 
''yet,  even  those  common,"  &c.  is  not  in  the  MSS,  nor  BUt, 
1642.— ^rf. 

^  niortality,]  Heiss  ocotuis,  in  all  the  MSS,  and  Edf$,  1642,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  clause ;  ''that  I  detest  mine  own  natnt^e,  and  iottiy 
retired  imaginations  cannot  withhold  my  hands  from  violence  on 
myBelf."--JSW. 

•  sorrow.]    MSS,  W.  2  dt  Jt.  read,  contempt — Ed. 
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oTolj  of  man,  but  of  the  devil/ — 'pride  ;•  a  vice  whose  name 
is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable,  but  in  its  nature  not 

■^  not  orUy  of  many  lut  of  the  dev%L.'\  All  the  MSB,  toid  £dt8.  1642 
read,  "  not  of  man,  but  of  devils." — Ed. 

*  /  Uiank  Ood,  ic.]  This  passage  has  led  Br.  Watts  to  charge  our 
author  with  "  aitogant  temeritj  "  in  asserting  hift  exemption  from  the 
"  father  nn"  of  our  nature.  And  his  biographer,  Dr.  Johnson,  soarcdy 
rebuts  the  charge. 

The  passage,  however,  has,  in  reality,  nothing  to  do  with  pride  in 
that  more  eictended  sense  in  which  Br.  Watts  i^egarded  it ;  it  relates 
rather  to  the  pride  of  literary  attainments.  Sir  Thomas  asserts  his 
freedom  frt>m  that  self'ConceitedneSs  which  he  had  observed  in  men  of 
much  less  acquirement  than  himself — and  surely  we  may  accept  Dr. 
Johnson's  challenge,  and  appeal  to  "  a  perusal  of  Meligio  Medici,"  in 
proof  that  no  oue  could  entertain  humbler  opinions  and  feelings  respect- 
ing himself,  as  a  sinful  and  feeble  creature  fa  the  &ce  of  his  Maker,  than 
did  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  See,  lor  example,  f§  d8  and  69,-^t9etd  the 
following  passage  in  the  preceding  section :  "  Even  those  eommon  and 
quotidian  infirmities  that  so  necessarily  attend  me,  and  do  seem  to  be 
my  very  nature,  have  so  dejected  me,  so  broken  the  estimation  that  I 
shoruld  have  otherwise  of  myself,  that  I  repute  myself  the  most  abject 
piece  of  mortality."  In  the  4th  section  of  part  2  is  another  passage^ 
which  exhilnts  in  the  strongest  light  his  real  opinion  of  himself  as 
before  God,  and  contains  the  justest  reproof  of  the  too  hasty  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Watts  :  *'  l^o  man  can  justly  censure  or  condenm  another  ;  be^ 
eatlse,  indeed,  no  man  truly  knows  another.  This  X  perceive  in  myself ; 
for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my  nearest  friends  behold  me 
but  in  a  cloud  ;  those  that  know  me  superficially  think  less  of  me  than 
I  do  of  myself ;  those  of  my  near  acq[uaintance  think  more  ;  God,  who 
truly  knows  me,  knowti  that  1  am  nothing."  See  also  his  exquisite 
Etfenvng  Hprntf  in  the  l2th  secllt>^part  2. 

In  having  written  Rdigio  Mediei  Sir  T.  B.  may  indeed  be  said  to. 
have  given  the  fullest  proof  of  pnde  ;  for  What  man  of  any  common 
modesty  would  think  his  own  opinions  or  chamcter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  such  a  work  ?  So  ^r  as  this  question  involves  an 
attack  on  lul  auto-bipgraphy — the  most  interesting  description  of  per- 
sonal histoiy  —  we  leave  ft  to  be  answered  by  those  who  list.  But,  as 
it  bears  on  the  censure  in  question,  we  reply  that  Rdi^  Medici  was 
not  written  for  tJiepuhlick — ^it  is  the  self-examination  of  a  philosophical 
and  enthusiastick  mind  : — ^it  is  Mb  comparison  of  his  own  peculiarities 
with  those  of  other  men  and  other  minds  ; — and  let  it  not  he  forgotten, 
he  was  talking  to  fUmeelf  though  in  the  event  he  was  overheardvy  the 
publick.  To  sav  that  he  was  egotistical  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was 
Writing  about  hmteelf :  to  use  his  own  words,  "  The  world  that  I  regard 
is  myself ;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  fi^me  that  I  cast  my  eye  on.** 
But  this  egotism,  to  conclude  with  the  remarks  of  one  of  his  most  bril' 
liant  admirers,  **  is  always  the  result  of  a  feeling  heurt,  conjoined  with 
a  mind  of  active  curiosity,  the  natural  and  becoming  egotism  of  a  man^ 

2  P  2 
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circumscribed  with  a  worid,  I  have  escaped  it  in  a  condition 
that  can  hardlj  ayoid  it.  -  Those  petty  acquisitions  and 
reputed  perfections,  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits 
of  other  men,  add  no  feathers  unto  mine.  I  have  seen  a 
grammarian  tower  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in 
Horace,  and  show  more  pride,  in  the  construction  of  one 
ode,  than  the  author  in  the  composure  of  the  whole  book. 
For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jargon  and  patois^  of  several 
provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six  languages ;  yet  I 
protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself  than  had  our 
fathers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
one  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either 
linguist  or  critick.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries, 
beheld  the  nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their 
provinces,  topography  of  their  cities,  but  understood  their 
several  laws,  customs,  and  policies  ;  yet  cannot  all  this  per- 
suade the  dulness  of  my  spirit  imto  such  an  opinion  of 
myself  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads,  that 
never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I  know  the  names 
and  somewhat  more  of  all  the  constellations  in  my  horizon ; 
yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner,  that  could  only  name  the 
pointers  and  the  north-star,  out  talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
ji  whole  sphere  above  me.    I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my 


'veho,  loving  other  men  as  himself^  gains  the  habit  and  the  privilege  of 
talking  about  himself  as  familiarly  as  about  other  men.  Fond  of  the 
curious,  and  a  hunter  of  oddities  and  strangenesses^  while  he  conceives 
himself,  with  quaint  and  humorous  gravilrsr,  a  usefiQ  inquirer  into  phy- 
sical  truths  and  fundamental  science,  he  loved  to  contemplate  and  dis- 
cuss his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  because  he  found,  by  comparison 
with  other  men's,  that  thei/,  too,  were  curiosities ;  and  so,  with  a  per- 
fectly graceful  interesting  ease,  he  put  ikem,  too,  into  his  museum  and 
cabinet  of  rarities.  In  very  truth,  he  was  not  mistaken  :  so  completely 
does  he  see  every  thing  in  a  light  of  his  own,  reading  nature  neiuier  by 
sun,  moon,  or  candle  light,  but  by  the  light  of  the  &iry  glory  around  his 
own  head,  that  you  might  say,  that  nature  had  granted  to  him  in  per- 
petuity, a  patent  and  monopoly  for  all  his  thoughts."  Coleridffe's 
Memao'ka  on  Sir  TJiomaa  Browne,  in  the  London  Magazifie  for  November, 
1819.— Ed. 

^  Jargon  and  Patois.]  These  words  seem  to  have  puzzled  both  copy- 
ists and  printers— 3fiS».  W.  &  R.  read,  "  Fargon  and  Patoiz  ; "  MS,  W,  2 
has,  "ffiirgon  and  ♦  •  ♦  *  ♦ ;"  Edt8.  1642,  "  Fargon  and  Patonis." 

Patois,  the  provincial  dialect  of  the  peasantry  of  France ;  often 
Applied  to  any  provincial  dialect. — JEd, 
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country,  and  of  those  about  me,  yet  metliinks  I  do  not  know 
so  many  as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  simpled  further  than  Cheapside.  For,  indeed,  heads  of 
capacity,  and  such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful  or  easy 
measure  of  knowledge,  think  they  know  nothing  till  they 
know  all ;  which  being  impossible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion 
of  Socrates,^  and  only  know  they  know  not  any  thing.  I 
cannot  think  that  Homer  pined  awav  upon  the  riddle  of  the 
fishermen,  or  that  Aristotle,  who  understood  the  uncertainty 
of  knowledge,  and  confessed  so  often  the  reason  of  man  tod 
weak  for  the  works  of  nature,  did  ever  drown  himself  upon 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus.^  "We  do  but  leani,  to-day, 
what  our  better  advanced  judgments  will  unteach^  to- 
morrow ;  and  Aristotle  doth  but  instruct  us,  as  Plato  did? 
him,  that  is,  to  confute  himself.  I  have  run  through  alF 
sorts,  yet  find  no  rest  in  any :  though  our  first  studies  and?* 
junior  endeavours  may  style  us  Peripateticks,  Stoicks,  or- 
Academicks,  yet  I  perceive  the  wisest  heads  prove,  at  last, 
almost  all  Scepticks,^  and  stand  like  Janus  in  the  field  of 
knowledge.  I  have  therefore  one  common  and  authentick 
philosophy  I  learned  in  the  schools,  whereby  I  discourse  and 
satisfy  the  reason  of  other  men ;  another  more  reserved,  and 
drawn  from  experience,  whereby  I  content  mine  own. 
Solomon,  that  complained  of  ignorance  in  the  height  of' 
knowledge,  hath  not  only  humbled  my  conceits,  but  dis- 
couraged my  endeavours.  There  is  yet  another  conceit  that 
hath  sometimes  made  me  shut  my  books,  which  tells  me  it 
is  a  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the  blind  purstiit  of  know- 
ledge :  it  is  but  attending  a  little  longer,  and  we  shall  enjoy 
that,  by  instinct  and  infusion,^  which  we  endeavour  at  here 
by  labour  and  inquisition.    It  is  better  to  sit  down  in  a. 

1  optmon  of  Socrates,  itc]    Qusb  extat  apad  Platan,  in  Apologias 
Socratia;  Vid.  etiam  IHog.  Laertivm,  m  VU.  Socratis,  lib.  2. — M. 

*  Bwiipus.]  Strah,  lib.  9  j  Plin,  lib.  ii.  c.  97 ;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor,. 
lib.  2.—M. 

See  also  the  author'^  remarks  in  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  vii.  c.  13. — Ed. 
>  unteach.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  teach.— Ed. 

*  Sceptic^."]  "The  Scepticks  profess  to  deny  that  we  have  any  such 
thing  as  science ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perception  of  any  thing  so  clear  and 
certain,  and  founded  on  such  self-evident  principles,  as  to  produce 
absolute  conviction." — Ed, 

^  we  shall  enjoy  that,  hy  instinct,  <&c.]    "  As  to  Natural  Philosophy^'* 
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modest  ignoraaoe,  and  rest  contented  with  tb^  natunl 
blessing  of  our  own  reasoo/i,  tbsn  buy  the  uncertain  know- 
ledge of  this  life  with  sweat  aad  vezation,  which  deatji 
gives  eveiy  fool  g^atisj^  and  is  aa  aooessarj  of  our  glortfi* 
cation. 

Sect,  ii.— I  was  never  yet  once  [married],  and  commend 
their  resolutions  who  nev^  marry  twiee.^    Not  that  I  di^* 
allow  of  second  marriage ;  as  neither  in  all  cases  of  polygamy, 
which  ccmsidering  some  times,^  and  the  unequal  number  of 
both  sexes,  may  be  also  necessary.    Th^  whole  world  was 
made  for  man,  but  the  twelfth  part  of  man  £c^  woman.  Man 
is  the  whole  world,  and  the  breath  of  God ;  woman  the  rib 
and  crooked  piece  of  man,    I  could  be  content  that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  vnthout  conjunction,  or  that  there 
were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  world  without  this  tri\Tal 
and  vulgar  way  of  coition :  it  is  the  fiiolishest  act  a  wise 
man  commits  in  all  bis  life,  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  will 
more  deject  his  cooled  imagination,  when  he  shaU  consider 
what  an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  foUy  he  hath  committed.^ 
I  speak  not  in  prejudice,  nor  am  averse  &om  that  sweet  sex, 
but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  ia  beautiful*    I  can  look  a 
whole  day  with  delight  upon  a  handsome  picture,  though  it 
be  but  of  an  horse.  It  is  my  temper,  a;nd  I  like  it  the  better, 
to  affect  all  harmony ;  and  sure  th^e  is  musick,  even  in  the 
beauty  and  the  ailent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sweeter 
than  the  sound  ^  of  an  instrument.    Por  there  is  a  musick 
wherever  th^re  is  a  bannony,  order,  or  proportion ;  and  thus 

remarks  Dr.  J^rtin,  **  good  xoon  will  probably  h»vet  better  opportunities 
to  study  it  in  a  future  state."    Jorti/n^  TrwMi  'V'ol.  ii.  p.  533. — Ed, 

•  gratU.']  MS.  W.  and  Mts.  1H2  read,  gains;  MSS,  W,  2  dit  B, 
grcmis.-^Ed. 

^  /  was  never  yet  once  [married],  dsc]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642 
read,  ''I  was  never  yet  once  and  am  resqlyed  imt^  to  be  maiTied 
twice."  Tbe  awkward  oonstruction  oi  this  sentence,  in  ita  altered  atote, 
as  it  stands  in  all  the  authonzed  editioBs,  without  ike  word  [tmrriedl 
shows  clearly  that  the  author  altered  it  for  the  pMidc  eye;-^^  &ot 
whioh  he  has  betrayed  by  omitting  in  his  haste  to  insert  the  participle 
where  his  change  zn^e  it  indi£penuable."^^^(l. 

^  some  tme»t  an<2-l  Omitted  in  all  the  MSS,  aad  Edts.  1642.  The 
4to  ed.  1672  and  fol  16^6,  absurdly  read,  '<  sometimes  fiBd."<-.JS<i. 

®  /  could  be  content,  4so.'\    See  J^i^ois  de  MonitaigHe^  1.  uu  e.  S.^iT. 

AU  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "  I  could  ioish."-^Ed. 
'•    *  somd.]    All  the  MS&  and  JSdis,  1642  read,  "  vocal  seimd.''^J?cf. 
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IVur  we  may  maintam  "  the  musick  of  the  spheres :"  for  those 
^iy^^U-ord^red  motions,  ami  regular  paces,  though  they  give 
xxo  souad  mito  the  ear,  yet  to  the  understaadiug  they  slrike 
a.  note  most  full  of  harmony  .^  Whatsoever  is  harmonically 
oomposed  delights  in  harmony,  which  makes  me  much  dis- 
trust the  symmetry  of  those  heads  which  declaim  against  all 
church-musick.  For  myself,  not  only  from  my  obedience 
but  my  particular  genius  I  djo  embrace  it  :^  for  even  that 
vulgar  and  tavem-musick,^  whii^h  makes  one  man  merry, 
another  mad,  skikes  in  me  a  d^ep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a  pro- 
found contemplation  of  the  first  composer.^    There  is  some? 

.  ^  though  they  give  no  sound,  <£;c.]  Might  not  tiiis  extraordinaiy 
passage  have  suggested  to  Addison  the  following  beautiful  conclusion 
to  his  Hymn  on  the  Glories  of  Creation  ? — 

"  What  thouffl),  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  daj-k  terrestrial  hall ; 
"What  though  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found ; 
Jn  reasoi^'s  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  letter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ^ 
For  ever  sinking,  as  they  shine, 
*  ^e  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.* " — Ed, 

^  mt  only  from,  my  obedience^  dsc."]  All  the  MSS,  «id  Ed^.  1642  read, 
*^  not  only  for  my  Catholick  obediei^ce,  but  my  particular  genius,  I  am 
obliged  to  maintain  it." — Ed, 

^  even  that  vulgar  cmd  tavem-mudck.]  "  Musipk  is  an  intellectual 
or  a  sensual  pleasure^  according  to  the  temperament  of  him  who  hears 
it.  And,  by  the  by,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  extravaganza  on 
that  subject  in  Twelfth  Night,  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  thing 
said  adequately  on  the  subject  of  musick  in  all  literature  :  it  is  a  passage 
in  the  Beligio  J^edici  of  Sir  T.  Browne  ;  and,  tiiough  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  sublimity,  has  also  a  philosophick  value,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to 
the  true  theory  of  musical  effects.  The  mistake  of  most  people  Is  to 
suppose  th^t  it  i^  by  the  ear  they  communicate  with  musick,  and,  there- 
fore, that  tiiey  are  purely  passive  to  its  eflects.  But  this  is  not  so  :  it  is 
by  the  reaction  of  the  nnnd  upon  the  notices  of  the  ear  (the  matter 
coming  by  the  oenses,  the  form  from  the  mind),  that  the  pleasure  is 
constructed :  and  therefore  it  is  that  people  of  equally  good  ear  differ 
80  much  in  this  point  from  one  another. '  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opwtvt-Eater,  p.  106. — Ed, 

Of  the  tavem-musickf  the  French  editor  says,  ''  C'est  la  coutume,  ou 
la  maniibre  ea  Angleterre,  d'avoir  dans  la  pltLpart  des  cabarets  des 
ijistruments  miisifiaux,  ear  lesquels  on  joue." — Fr,  Tv, 

'  qf  the  first  cmmaer,]  All  the  if  iSiSf.  and  Edtt,  1642  read,  ^<'ofmy 
Maker.''— i?<2. 
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thing  in  it  of  divinity  more  than  the  ear  discoyers :  it  is  an 
hieroglyphical  and  shadowed  lesson  of  the  whole  Trorld,  and 
creatures  of  Gk>d, — such  a  melody  to  the  ear,  as  the  whole 
world,  well  understood,  would  afford  the  understanding.  In 
brief,  it  is  a  sensible  fit  of  that  harmony  which  intellectually 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  Q-od.*  I  wiU  not  say,  with  Plato/  the 
soul  is  an  harmony,  but  harmonical,  and  hath  its  nearest 
sympathy  unto  musick :  thus  some,  whose  temper  of  body 
agrees,  and  humours  the  constitution  of  their  souls,  are  born 
poets,  though  indeed  all  are  naturally  inclined  unto  rhythm. 
This  made  Tacitus,  in  the  very  first  line  of  his  story,  fall 
upon  a  verse  ;*  and  Cicero,®  the  worst  of  poets,  but  declaim- 

*  Urbem  Bomam  in  principio  reges  habuere. — TacUi  Atvaales,  L  i. 

<  God:\  AU  the  MSS,  and  EdU,  1642  add  the  following  passa^  :— 
"  It  unties  the  ligaments  of  my  frame,  takes  me  to  pieces,  dilates  me 
out  of  myself,  and  by  degrees  methinks  resolves  me  into  heaven." — Ed. 

"*  toiih  PlcUo,  iSfc]  Plato  dixit,  ''animam  concordias  musicte  esse 
amilem." — ^Vid.  Marcil.  Ficin.  in  PlaJUmis  Timamm,  c.  28. — M. 

^  and  (Hcero.l  The  sin  is,  however,  wrongly  laid  at  Cicero's  door ; 
for  that  Oration  cannot  be  regarded  as  his  composition. 

Obiter  de  versibus  prosse  orationi  intextis  a  scriptoribus,  insciis  ssepius, 
nonnunquam  pravo  numerorum  sensu  deceptis^  lectorem  monebo  aideat 
Marklandum  ad  Suppl,  901,  p.  184 ;  Bosium,  Staveren.  Heusinger.  ad 
NepotU  Prcsmium  ;  Dorv.  ad  Char,  620 ;  W.  S.  Walker,  qui  se  Caeci- 
lium  Metellum  nuncupare  amat,  in  Classica  £^phemende,  t.  xv.  p.  181 ;  xvi. 
p.  834 ;  xvii.  p.  349 ;  xix.  p.  328 ;  xx.  p.  345 ;  xxi.  p.  278 ;  xxii.  p.  171 ;  xxiii. 
pp.  43,  296.  Versus  in  prosaicis  Italis  Scriptoribus  deprehendit  Tasson. 
ad  Petrarchs  initium.  £t  in  nostratibus  non  desunt  exempla.  2dar- 
montelius,  qui  in  Narratione  Morali,  cui  index  est  Amicitise  Schola, 
^*  Laissez  done  la  simple  aniiti^  doucement  amuser  le  loisir  de  son  &me," 
omnino  est  reprehensione  dignus ;  nam  nimia  in  his  est  cacozelia,  eimi. 
ipsa  adverbii  inversio  ipsum  de  metro  admonerit.  Vide  et  Vaugelasii 
AnimadDer.  de  Lingua  GaUica,  p.  117,  collate  Menagio,  Obs,  190,  Mena- 
dfiana,  i.  40,  77,  144  ;  iii.  382,  ubi  similia  vitla  in  Molierii  et  Ablancurtii 
oratione  notantur ;  Carpentarium  de  Bxcell.  Ling.  GaU,  684,  Clericum 
Bibl.  Univ.  v.  258.  Daunovium  ad  Boilavii  Longin.  8.  Neckera  Misc, 
ii.  15.  '  Les  vers  g&tent  I'harmonie  de  la  prose ;  mais  un  h^mistiche 
reUBsit  quelquefois,  et  tombe  agr^blement  pour  Foreille.'  '* 

With  respect  to  the  poetical  talents  of  Cicero^  the  line— 

O  fortunatam  natam,  me  Consule  Komam^ 

is  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  for  the  very  alliteration,  which  Cicero,  agreeably 
to  the  taste  of  the  age  and  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  afiected :  exam- 
ples of  alliteration  abound  in  Lucretius,  from  whom  I  have  cited  many 
instances  in  Classical  Journal,  liii.  132.    But  ever  after  monarchy  had 
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ing  for  a  poet,  fails  in  the  very  first  sentence  upon  a  perfect 

hexameter.*    I  feel  not  in  me  those  sordid  and  unchristian 

desires  of  my  profession  ;*  I  do  not  secretly  implore  and 

-wish  for  plagues,   rejoice  at  famines,  revolve  ephemerides 

and  almanacks  in  expectation  of  malignant  aspects,  fatal 

.  coDiunctions,  and  eclipses.     I   rejoice  not  at  unwholesome 

springs  nor  unseasonaole  winters :  my  prayer  goes  with  the 

liusbandman's ;  I  desire  everything  in  its  proper  season, 

that  neither  men  nor  the  times  be  out  of  temper.    Let  me 

he  sick  myself,  if  sometimes  the  malady  of  my  patient  be 

not  a  disease  unto  me.  I  desire  rather  to  cure  his  infirmities 

than    my  own  necessities.    Where  I   do  him  no    good, 

methinks  it  is  scarce  honest  gain,^  though  I  confess  'tis  but 

the  worthy  salary  of  our  well  intended  endeavours.     I  am 

not  only  ashamed  but  heartily  sorry,  that,  besides  death, 

there  are  diseases  incurable;    yet  not  for  my  own  sake 

OP  that  they  T)e  beyond  my  art,  but  for  the  general  cause 

and  sake  of  humanity,  whose  common  cause  I  apprehend  as 

mine  own.    And,  to  speak  more  generally,  those  three  noble 

professions  which  all  civil  commonwealths  do  honour,  are 

raised  upon  the  fail  of  Adam,  and  are  not  any  way  exempt 

from  their  infirmities.  There  are  not  only  diseases  incurable 

in  physick,  but  cases  indissolvable  in  law,  vices  incorrigible 

in  divinity.    If  general  councils  may  err,^  I  do  not  see  why 

*  In  qua  me  non  inficior  mediocriter  esse.  —  Cicero  pro  Archia 
Poeta, 

been  established  in  Borne,  it  was  fashionable  and  conrtly  to  abuse  the 
name  of  Cicero, — a  name  dear  alike  to  eloquence'  and  learning,  to  liberty 
and,  patriotism,  to  dignity  and  virtue.  To  question  his  oratorical- 
talents  would  have  been  a  vain  attempt.  The  parasites  of  those  times, 
therefore,  directed  their  wit  against  his  poetical  effusions,  because  they 
are  more  open  to  attack ;  and  Juvenal  had  £allen  into  their  ideas.  I 
am  persuaded,  however,  that,  if  the  verses  of  Cicero  be  compared  with 
the  poetical  compositions  of  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and 
coevals,  they  will  not  be  found  so  deficient  in  merit.  But  while  I  admit 
that,  if  they  are  measured  by  the  Yirgilian  standard,  they  must  sink  into 
insignificance,  I  cannot  justly  forget  that  no  poet,  who  wrote  before  the 
time  of  Virgil,  can  enter  the  lists  with  the  Mantuan  bard. — E.  H.  B. 

^  sordid  and  unchrisHcm  detiret,  dsc]    **  Medicis  gravis  annus  in 
qusestu  est."    Senec.  de  Benefic,  1.  vi.  c.  38. — M, 

*  scarce  honest  gainJ]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  "no  honest 
gain." — Ed. 

*  If  general  counals  may  err.]    Bodinus,  de  JRepuhl.  1.  iv.  c.  7,  docet,    I 
Arianorum  doctrinam  octo  consiliis  confirmatam. — M, 
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particular  courts  should  be  in&Uible :  thmx  perfeptaat  rules 
are  raised  upon  the  erroneous  reasons  of  man,  and  the  laws 
of  one  do  but  condemn  the  rules  of  another ;  as  Aristotle 
ofttimes  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,^  bee^xiBe,  though 
agreeable  to  reason,  yet  [they]  were  not  ccmsonaut  to  £as 
own  rules  smd  the  logiok  of  his  proper  principles.  Again,- 
to  speak  nothing  of  the  sin  against  the  H0I7  Grhost,  whose 
cure  not  only,  but  whose  nature  is  unknown, — I  can  cure 
the  gout  or  stone  in  some,  sooner  than  diyinity>  pride,  or 
ayarice  in  others.  I  can  cure  yices  bj  physii^k  when  they 
remain  incurabla  by  divinity,  and  they  shall  obey  my  pilifs 
when  they  contemn  thw  precepts.  I  boast  nothixig,  but 
plainly  say,  we  all  labour  against  our  own  cure ;  for  death 
IS  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  Theare  is  no  catholioon  or  uni- 
yersal  remedy  I  know,  but  this,  which  though  nauaeous  to 
queasy  stoma^shs,  yet  to  pvepAJ?ed  app^ites  is  nectar,  ^d  a 
pleasant  potion  of  immortality. 

Sbot.  x.--^For  my  conyersation,  it  is,  lik©  the  sun's,  with 
all  men,^  and  with  a  friendly  ^aspect  to  good  and  bad.  Me- 
thinks  there  is  no  man  bad ;  and  the  worst  best,  that  is, 
while  they  are  kept  within  tbd  circLs  of  those  qualities, 
wherein  they  are  good.  There  is  no  man's  mind  of  so  dis- 
'eordant  and  jamng  a  temper,  to  which  a  tuneable  disposition 
may  not  strike  a  harmony.  MagfUR  mriutes,  nee  minora 
viHa;  it  is  the  posy^  of  the  best  patures,  and  may  be  in- 
yerted  on  the  worst.  There  are,  in  the  most  deprayed  and 
venomous  dispositions,  certain  pieces  that  ^^emajn  untouched, 
which  by  an  antiptfristam^  become  move  exmHeut,  or  by  the 
excellency  of  their  antipathies  are  able  to  preserye  themselves 
from  the  contagion  of  their  enemies'  vices,  and  persist  ^itire 
beyond  the  general  corruption.  For  it  is  ftko  thus  in  nature : 
the  greatest  balsams  dx)  Ue  env^ped  in  the  bodies  of  the 
most  powerful  corrosives.  I  say  moreover,  and  I  ground 
lupon  experience,  that  poisons  contain  within  themselves  their 

'  qfUimea  the  opmions  of  his  predecessors,]  Instead  of  these  words,  all 
the  kSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  *'  the  fourth  figure."— ^rf. 

*  like  the  sim's,  with  <M  mm.]  AH  the  M8S.  And  Edts,  1642  read; 
"  like  the  sun,  without  all  men." — Ed. 

*  posy."]  Or  poesy  ;  a  motto  on  a  ring,  or  anything  else : — "  I  shoi^ld 
as  soon  expect  to  s^e  a  critlck  on  the  posy  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  inscription 
of  a  medal." — A  ddison, 

^  antiperistasis.]  The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened." — Ed, 
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own  antidotea,  aad  that  which   preserves  them  &om  the 
venom  of  themselves ;  without  wnich  they  were  not  dele- 
terious to  others  only,  but  to  themselves  also/    But  it  is 
the  corruption  that  I  fear  within  me ;  not^  the  contagion  of 
commeree  without  me.    'Tis  that  uiaruly  regiment  within 
me,  that  will  destroy  me ;  'tij»  I  that  do  infect  myself;  the 
man  without  a  navel*  yet  lives  in  me.    I  feel  that  original 
canker  corrode  and  devour  me :  and  therefore,  Defenda  roe, 
JHoSy  da  me  !  '*  Iiord,  deliver  me  from  myself ! "  is  a  part  of 
mj  Utany,  and  the  first  voice  of  my  retired  imaginations. 
There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man  is  a  microcosm, 
aad  carries  the  whole  world  about  him.    Nmquam  minus 
solus  quam  eum  solus,  though  it  be  the  apothegm  of  a  wise 
man^  is  yet  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool :  for  indeed,  though 
in  a  wilderness,  a  man  is  never  alone ;  not  wij  because  he 
iM  vdth  himself,  and  his  own  thoughts,  but  because  he  is  vrith 
the  devil,  who  ev^  consorts  vrith  our  solitude,  and  is  that 
unruly  rebel  that  musters  up  those  disordered  motions  which 
accompany  our  sequestered  imaginations.    And  to  speak 
more  narrowly,  thei^  is  no  such  thing  as  solitude,  nor  any- 
thing  that  can  be  said  to  be  alone,  and  by  itself,  but  God ; — 
who  ii»  his  own  circle,  and  can  subsist  by  himself;  all  others, 
besides  their  diseimilary  and  heterogeneous  parts,  which  in 
a  manner  multiply  their  natures,  cannot  subsist  without  the 
concourse  ^  of  <iod,  and  the  society  of  that  hand  which  doth 
uphold  their  natures.    In  brief,  there  can  be  nothing  truly 
alone,  and  by  its  self,  which  is  not  truly  one,  and  such  is  only 

*  Adam,  whom  I  ooneeiye  to  want  a  navel,  because  he  was  not  bom 
of  a  woman.  MS,  W, 

''  poisons  contain,  <t*c.]  The  pouion  of  a  scorpion  is  not  poison  to  itself 
nor  the  poison  of  a  toad  is  not  poison  to  itseu ;  so  that  the  sucking  out 
of  poison,  from  persons  infected,  bv  Psylls  (who  are  continually 
nouridiod  with  Tenomous  aliment),  without  any  prejudice  to  theraselyes, 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at. — K. 

The  Psylls,  or  Psylli,  are  a  people  in  the  south  of  Cyrenaica,  said  to 
haye  had  something  in  their  bodies  &tal  to  serpents,  and  their  very 
smell  proTed  a  charm  against  them,  according  to  Pliny,  Lucan,  ftc. 
Curious  particulars  may  be  found  about  these  people,  or  people  who 
seem  to  be  so  constituted,  in  the.  trayeb  of  Hasselquist,  Bnioe,  Bayary, 
kc—JSd, 

*  not.]    All  the  M38.  and  JBdis.  1642  read,  and.-^Sd. 

*  nunquam  minus  solus,  kc]  Hoc  dicere  solitus  est  Publius  Scipio  ; 
vid.  Cicero  de  QficiiSf  1.  iii. — M. 

>  concourse.]  Used  here  undoubtedly  in  the  sense  of  C9?ict«nim«e. — Ed, 
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I  God :  all  others  do  transcend  an  unitj,  and  so  by  consequenc 

.  are  many. 

Sect.  xr. — Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  y< 
which  to  relate,  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  an^ 
would  sound  to  common  years  like  a  fable.     For  the  work' 

I   I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ;  and  a  place  not  to  lire 

'  but  to  die  in.     The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  tl 
microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on  :  foi 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round 
sometimes  for  my  recreation.     Men  that  look  upon  my  out- 
side, perusing  only  my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  mj 
altitude ;  for  I  am  above  Atlas's  shoulders.^     The  earth  is 
a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of 
that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us.    That  mass  of 
flesh  that  circumscribes  me  bmits  not  my  mind.     That  su> 
face  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end  cannot  persuade  me 
I  have  any.     I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty.     Though  the  niunber  of  the  ark  do  measure  my  body, 
it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.     Whilst  I  study  to  find 
how  I  am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  some- 
thing more  than  the  great.      There  is  surely  a  piece  of 
divinity  in  us  ;  something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and 
owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.     Nature  tells  me,  I  am  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.    He  that  understands 

.'  not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and 
is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man.  Let  me  not  injure  the 
fehcity  of  others,  if  I  say  I  am  as  happy  as  any.^  JBuat 
codvm,  fiat  voltmtaa  tua,  salveth  all ;  so  that, .  whatsoever 
happens,  it  is  but  what  our  daily  prayers  desire.  In  brief, 
I  am  content;  and  what  should  providence  add  more? 
Surely  this  is  it  we  call  happiness,  and  this  do  I  enjoy ;  with 
this  I  am  happy  in  a  dream,  and  as  content  to  enjoy  a  happi- 
ness in  a  fancy,  as  others>  in  a  more  apparent  truth  and  reality. 

*  I  am  above  AiUn^a  tfunUders,]    Meaning,  ''  I  am  a  toorld" 
The  following  nine  sentences,  ending  with  ''alphabet  of  man/'  are 
not  in  the  MSS,  nor  Edts.  1642.— Ed, 

^  <u  hobppy  as  any.'\  All  the  MSS.  and  EdU.  1642  read,  "  the  happiest 
man  alive  f — and  add  the  following  passage ; — ''  I  have  that  in  me, 
that  can  convert  poverty  into  riches,  adversity  into  prosperity  ;  I  am 
more  invulnerable  than  Achilles :  fortune  hath  not  one  place  to  hit 
me."— ^c?. 
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There  is  surely  a  nearer  apprehension  of  any  thing  that 
delights  us,    in  our  dreams,  than  in  our  waked  senses.* 
"Without  this  I  were  unhappy ;   for  my  awaked  ludfiinent 
discontents  me,  ever  whispe^g  unto  me  that  I  ma  from  mr 
friend,  but  my  friendly  dreams  in  the  night  requite  me,  and 
make  me  tlunk  I  am  within  his  arms.     I  thank  God  for  my 
happy  dreams,  as  I  do  for  my  good  rest ;  for  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  them  unto  reasonable  desires,  and  such  as  can  be 
content  with  a  fit  of  happiness.      And  surely  it  is  not  a 
melancholy  conceit  to  thmJcwe  are  all  asleep  in  this  world, 
and  that  the  conceits  of  this  life  are  as  mere  dreams,  to  those 
of  the  next,  as  the  phantasms  of  tlie  night,  to  the  conceit  of 
the  day.     There  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both ;  and  the  one  . 
doth  but  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  of  the  other.    "We  / 
are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps ;  and  the  i 
slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  ■' 
Jt  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ;  and  our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  &ncies  of  our  sleeps. 
At  my  nativity,  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpio. 
I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Satvm^  and  I  think  I 
have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.     I  am  no  way 
facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise^  of  com- 
pany ;   yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
Dehold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.    "Were  my  memory  as  faithful 
as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams,  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions : 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our 
abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and  broken 
tale  of  that  which  hath  passed.     Aristotle,  who  hath  written 
a  singular  tract  of   sleep,  hath  not;  methinks,  thoroughly 

^  waJced  seTtses.]  Here  all  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  1642  add,  "  with  this  '• 
I  can  be  a  king,  without  a  crown,  rich  without  royalty,  in  heaven  though  , 
on  earth,  enjoymy  friend  and  embrace  him  at  a  distimce,  without  which  \ 
I  cannot  behold  him.*' — Ed, 

'  pkmetary  hour  of  Saturn.]  After  referring  to  several  writers  on 
judicial  astrology,  Moltke  adds ;  "  Sed  propria  experientia  didici, 
AstrologiaB  judiciaria  parum  esse  tribuendum  ! " — Ed. 

^  gaUiaa-dise.']  Merriment.  Johnson  quotes  the  present  passage  as 
the  only  authority  for  the  use  of  this  word,  which  he  says  is  "not  in 
use." — Ed. 
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defined  it ;  nor  yet  Galen^  thou^fli  he  seem  to  have  corrected 
it ;  for  those  nocttmbulos  and  night-walkers,  thou^^h  in  their 
sleep,  do  yet  enjoy  the  action  of  their  senses.  We  mwi 
therabre  say  that  there  is  something  in  us  that  is  not  in  i^ 
jurisdiction  of  Morpheus;  and  that  thode  abstracted  and 
ecstatick  souls  do  walk  about  in  their  own  corpses^  as  spirits 
with  the  bodies  they  assume,  wherein  they  seem  to  hear,  see, 
and  feel,  though  indeed  the  organs  are  destitute  of  sens^ 
and  their  natures  of  those  faculties  that  should  inform  them. 
Thus  it  is  observed,  that  men  sometimes/  upon  the  hour  of 
their  departure,  do  speak  9nd  reason  above  themselves.  For 
then  the  soul  begins  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  tbe 
body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  straiD 
above  mortiility. 

Sjot.  xn.— We  term  sleep  a  death  ;8  and  yet  it  is  waking 
that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those  spirits  that  are  the  bouse  of 
life.*  'Tis  indeed  anart  of  life  that  best  esq^resseth  death; 
for  every  man  truly  nves,  so  long  as  he  acts  his  tiature,  or 
some  way  makes  good  the  faculties  of  himself,  ^hemistocles 
therefore,  that  skw  his  soldier  in  his  sleeps  was  a  mercifial 
executioner :  'tis  a  kind  of  punishment  the  mildness  of  no 
laws  haj;h  invented;  I  wonder  the  fancy  of  Lucan  and 
Seneca  did  not  discover  it.  It  is  that  death  by  which  ^e 
nuMT  be  literally  said  to  die  daily ;  a  death  which  Adam  died 
berore  his  mortalitv ;  a  deofch  whereby  we  Uve  a  middle  and 
moderating  point  between  life  and  death.  In  fine,  so  like 
death,  I  d^  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers,  and  an  half 
adieu  ^^lto  the  world,  and  take  my  farewell^  in  a  eoUoquy 
with  Gk)d:— 


The  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day  * 
Depart  not  thou,  great  Qod,  away. 


^  U  ii  oUented,  that  men  sometimeB.]  All  the  if  ^Sf^.  and  Bdtt,  1642 
read,  *'  I  observe  that  men  oftentimes. "'^J^. 

»  de^  a  deM.]  All  the MSS,  and  EdU.  1«42  read,  ''death  a 
sleep." — Ed. 

*  lift,]  In  all  the  M8S.  and  SdU^  1642  the  eentenoee,  oeoopying  the 
six  following  linee,  to  the  words  "  disoofer  it,"  are  wantin^.^^^ci. 

^  and  take  myfareweUt  Ac]  Instead  of  these  words,  aU  the  MS8.  and 
Sdit$,  1642  read,  "It  is  a  fit  time  for  devotion ;  I  eannot  thevefora  lay 
me  down  in  my  bed  wiUimit  an  oration  and  without  taking  my  fiffewen," 
Ac. — Ed, 
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Let  not  my  sins,  black  as  the  night, 
Eclipse  the  lustre  of  thy  liffht. 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon  ;  for  to  me 
The  Sim  makes  not  the  day,  but  thee. 
Thou  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep  ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  waidifiil  foes, 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 
Let  no  dreams  my  head  infest^ 
But  such  as  Jacons  temples  blest. 
While  I  do  rest^  my  soul  advance : 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance  : 
That  I  ms^,  my  rest  being  wrought^ 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought. 
And  with  as  active  vigour  run 
My  course  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death  -^ — O  make  me  try. 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die  I 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  Gnreat  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  TaM  with  thee. 
And  thus  Msur'd,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are  my  drowsy  days ;  in  vaiii 
I  do  How  wake  to  sleep  agidn : 
O  oome  that  hottf,  when  I  shall  never 
"^  Sle^  again,  but  wake  for  ever ! 

This  is  the  dormitive  I  tate  to  bedward ;  1  need  no  other 
latidcmum  than  tliis  to  make  me  slpep ;  after  which  I  close 
mine  eyes  in  security,  content  to  take  my  leave  of  the  sun, 
and  sleep  unto  the  resurrection. 

Sect.  xni. — ^Dhe  method  I  should  use  in  distributive  jus« 
tice,  1  often^  observe'  in  commutative;  and  keep  a 
geometrical  proportion  in  both,  whereby  becoming  equable 
to  others,  I  oecome  unjust  to  myself^  and  supererosate  in 
that  common  principle,  "  Do  unto  others  as  thou  woiudst  be 
done  unto  thyself.''  I  was  not  bom  unto  riches,  neither  is 
it,  I  think)  my  star  to  be  wealthy ;  or  if  it  were^  the  freedom 
of  tny  mind,  and  frankness  of  my  disposition,  were  able  to 

^  qftmA  All  the  M88.  and  ^^,  1642  read,  <l£8t).^M 
'  distrmEtive  jtatiee,  ^0.]  "  Justice,  though  it  be  but  one  ehtire 
virtue,  yet  is  describ^  in  two  kinds — one,  named  jitdict  diorib^ve, 
which  is  in  distribution  of  honour,  money,  benefice,  or  other  thing 
semblable  :  the  o^eit  is  called  ctmmntaHve,  or  by  escchange."  Sir  T. 
Myot,  Gov,  f<A,  U2,-^Sd» 
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contradict  and  cross  my  £ates :  for  to  me  avarice  seems  ih^ 
so  much  a  vice,  as  a  deplorable  piece  of  madness  ;  to  concene 
ourselves  mrinals,  or  be  persuaded  that  we  are  dead,  is  not  so 
ridiculous,  nor  so  many  degrees  beyond  the  povrer  of  heflfr 
bore,^  as  this.     The  opinions  of  theory,  and  positions  of 
men,  are  not  so  void  of  reason,  as  their  practised  conclusions. 
Some  have  held  that  snow  is  black,  that  the  earth  mov^ 
that  the  soul  is  air,  fire,  water;  but  aU.  this  is  philosophy: 
and  there  is  no  delirium,  if  we  do  but  speculate  the  folly  and 
indisputable  dotage  of  avarice.*    To  that  subterraneous  idol, 
and  God  of  the  earth,  I  do  confess  I  am  an  atheist.      1  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  honour  that  the  world  adores ;  what- 
soever virtue  its  prepared  substance^  may  have  within  mv 
body,  it  hath  no  mfluence  nor  operation  without.     I  would 
not  entertain  a  base  design,  or  an  action  that  should  call  me 
villain,  for  the  Indies;    and  for  this  only  do  I  love  and 
honour  my  own  soul,  and  have  methinks  two  arms  too  few 
to  embrace  myself.    Aristotle  is  too  severe,  that  will  not 
allow  us  to  be  truly  liberal  without  wealth,  and  the  bountiful 
hand  of  fortune ;  if  this  be  true,  I  must  confess  I  am  chari- 
table only  in  my  liberal  intentions,  and  bountiful  weU  wishes. 
But  if  the  example  of  the  mite  be  not  only  an  act  of  wonder, 
but  an  example  of  the  nbblest  charity,  surely  poor  men  mar 
also  build  hospitals,  and  the  rich  alone  have  not  erected 
cathedrals/    i  have  a  private  method  which  others  observe 
not ;  I  take  the  opportunity  of  myself  to  do  good ;  I  borrow 
occasion  of  charify  from  my  own  necessities,  and  supply  the 
wants  of  others,  when  I  am  in  most  need  myself:®  for  it  is 
an  honest  stratagem  to  take  advantage  of  ourselves,  and  so 
to  husband  the  acts  of  virtue,  that,  where  they  are  defective 
in  one  circumstance,  they  may  repay  thdir  want,  and  multiply 
their  goodness  in  another.     I  have  not  Peru  in  my  desires, 

*  JveUehore.l    Said  to  be  a  specific  against  madness. — Ed, 

^  there  is  no  delirium,  d:c.]  "  Meaning  there  is  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  delirium,  when  compared  with  the  foUy  of  avarice,  &c." — Ed, 

^  its  prepared  substcmce,  ic.'\  Alluding  to  the  awrum,  portahile,  of 
which  see  VidgcMr Errors,}),  iii. c.  23. — Ed, 

^  swdy poor  men,  <fec.]  All  the  if /S5.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "lean 
justly  boast  I  am  as  charitable  as  some  who  have  built  hospitaLs,  or 
-erected  cathedrals." — Ed, 

«  mysdf.'l  Here  all  th^MSS,  and  Edts,  1642  add,  "when  I  am 
reduced  to  the  last  tester,  I  love  to  divide  it  with  the  poor.** — Ed, 
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but  a  competence  and  ability  to  perform  those  good  works  to 

■which    [the  Almighty]*  hath  inclined  my  nature.     He  is  \ 

rich  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be  j 

BO  poor  that  a  noble  mind  may  not  find  a  way  to  this  piece  / 

of  goodness.     '^  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the] 

liOrd :"  there  is  more  rhetorick  in  that  one  sentence  than  in 

a  library  of  sermons.     And  indeed,  if  tfiose  sentences  were 

understood  by  the  reader  with  the  same  emphasis  as  they 

are  delivered  by  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of 

instructions,  but  might  be  honest  by  an  epitome.     Upon  this 

motive  only  I  cannot  behold  a  beggar  without  relieving  his 

necessities  with  my  purse,  or  his  soiil  with  my  prayers.   These 

Bcenical  and  accidental  differences  between  us  cannot  make 

me  forget  that  common  and  untoucht  part  of  us  |;)oth :  there 

is  under  these  centoes  ^  and  miserable  outsides,  those  mutilate 

and  semi  bodies,  a  soul  of  the  same  alloy^  with  our  own, 

whose  genealogy  is  God  as  well  as  ours,  and  in  as  fair  a  way 

to  salvation  as  ourselves.     Statists  that  labour  to  contrive  a 

commonwealth  without  poverty  take  away  the  object  of  our 

charity ;  not  understanding  only^  the  commonwealth  of  a 

christian,  but  forgetting  the  prophecy  of  Christ.* 

Sect.  xiv. — ^Now,  there  is  another  part  of  charity,  which 
is  the  basis  and  pillar  of  this,  and  that  is  the  love  of  God, 
for  whom  we  love  our  neighbour ;  for  this  I  think  charity,  to 
love  God  for  himself,  and  our  neighbour  for  God.  All  that 
is  truly  amiable  is  God,  or  as  it  were  a  divided  piece  of  him, 
that  retains  a  reflex  or  shadow  of  himself.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  we  should  place  aflection  on  that  which  is  invisible :  all 
that  we  truly  love  is  thus.  What  we  adore  under  affection 
of  our  senses  deserves  not  the  honour  of  so  pure  a  title. 
Thus  we  adore  virtue,  though  to  the  eyes  of  sense  she  be  in- 
visible. Thus  that  part  of  our  noble  friends  that  we  love  is 
not  that  part  that  we  embrace,  but  that  insensible  part  that 

*  "The  poor  ye  shall  have  always  with  you.*' — MS.  TT. 

'  the  AlmigJUy.]  The  words  between  brackets  are  inserted  from 
MS.  W.  and  BdU.  1642  ;  the  others  read,  he.— Ed. 

'  centoea.]    Patched  garments. — Ed. 

'  both :  there  is  vrnder^  dfc]  Instead  of  this  sentence,  all  the  MSS. 
and  EdU.  1642  read,  "both,  the  soul  being  of  the  same  alloy.'* — Ed. 

3  not  imderetandvng  only.']  Or  rather  "not  only  not  understand- 
ing."—^d. 

VOL.  U.  2    G 
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our  arms  cannot  embrace.  God  being  all  g^oodness,  can 
love  nothing  but  himself ;  he  loves  us  but  for  that  part  which 
is  as  it  were  himself,  and  the  traduction  of  his  Solj  Spirit. 
Let  us  call  to  assize  the  loves^  of  our  parents,  the  afTectiom 
of  our  wives  and  children,  and  they  are  all  dumb  shows  and 
dreams,  without  reality,  truth,  or  constancy.  For  first  there 
is  a  strong  bond  of  affection  between  us  and  our  parents; 
yet  how  easily  dissolved !  We  betake  ourselves  to  a  woman, 
forgetting  our  mother  in  a  wife,  and  the  womb  that  bare  us 
in  that  which  shall  bear  our  image.  This  woman  blessing 
us  with  children,  our  affection  leaves  the  level  it  held  before, 
and  sinks  from  our  bed  unto  our  issue  and  picture  of  pos- 
terity :  where  affection  holds  no  steady  mansion ;  they 
growing  up  in  years,  desire  our  ends ;  or,  applying  themselves 
to  a  woman,  take  a  law^  way  to  love  another  better  than 
ourselves.  Thus  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  buried  alive,  and 
behold  his  grave  in  his  own  issue. 

I  conclude  therefore,  and  say,  there  is  no  happiness  under 
(or,  as  Copernicus*  will  have  it,  above)  the  sun ;  nor  any 
crambo^  in  that  repeated  verity  and  burthen  of  all  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  "  AH  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;" 
there  is  no  felicity  in  that  the  world  adores.     Anstotle, 

*  Who  holds  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world.* — MS.  W. 

*  loves."]    Edts,  1642  and  1643  read,  Ivm. 

All  the  MSS;  and  the  later  EdU.  read,  loves  ;  with  which  reading  the 
foreign  editions  agree. 

In  this  instance  then  it  is  clear  that  the  translator  detected  an  error 
which  had  not  only  passed  through  the  two  surreptitious  editions,  hut 
was  repeated  by  the  author  in  the  first  genuine  edition  ;  -  or  rather  the 
translator  availed  himself  of  the  Errata,  in  Edit.  1648,  as  ought  the 
present  editor. — Ed. 

*  nor  any  crambo  in  that  repealed  verity,  dkc]  Meaning  that  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  Solomon  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated. 

Orambo  is  a  play  in  rhyming,  in  which  he  that  repeats  a  word  that 
was  said  before  forfeits  something. — CraWs  Techn.  Diet. 

In  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  the  words  nor  amy  craimho  are 
wanting. — Ed. 


who  Tiolds,  d!C.]   An  opinion  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  by  do 
meand  adopt ;  as  has  already  appeared,  and  will  be  noticed  again  in 


another  place. — Ed, 
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"w^liilst  he  labours  to  refute  the  ideas  of  Plato,*  falls  upon  one 
liiiiiself :  for  his  svmmum  honwm?  is  a  chimsera ;  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  his  felicity.  That  wherein  Gk)d  himself 
ia  happy,  the  holy  angels  are  happy,  in  whose  defect  the 
devils  are  unhappy ; — that  dare  I  call  happiness :  whatsoever 
conduceth  unto  this,  may,  with  an  easy  metaphor,  deserve 
that  name  ;  whatsoever  else  the  world  terms  happiness  is,  to 
me,  a  story  out  of  PHny,®  an  apparition  or  neat  delusion, 
ipvherein  there  is  no  more  of  happmess  than  the  name.  Bless  \ 
me  in  this  life  with  but  the  peace  of  my  conscience,  command  j 
of  my  affections,  the  love  of  thyself  and*  my  dearest  friends,  j 
and  I  shall  be  happy  enough  to  pity  Caesar  !  These  are,  O 
liord,  the  humble  desires  of  my  most  reasonable  ambition, 
and  all  I  dare  caU  happiness  on  earth  :  ^  wherein  I  set  no  rule 
or  limit  to  thy  hand  or  providence ;  dispose  of  me  according 
to  the  wisdom  2  of  thy  pleasure.  Thy  will  be  done,  though 
in  my  own  undoing.* 

'  Aristotle,  whUtt,  <&c.]  Yid.  Etidemior.  1.  i.  c.  8^  et  Metaphyts,  1.  i. 
c  7. — M, 

''  his  Bummum  bonnm.]  Vid.  Eudemior.  1.  i.  et  ii. — et  De  MorHmSy  1. 
i.  c.  7,  8,  9,  et  seq. — M. 

8  out  of  Pli/ny.]  These  words  are  not  in  MS.  W.  nor  Edts.  1642  ; 
Edts.  1678,  1682,  d:  1736  add  the  following  words  here  "a  tale  of 
Bocace  or  Malizpini/'  on  what  authority  does  not  appear. — Ed, 

»  ihysdf  amd.Ji    Not  in  MSS.  nor  Edts,  1642.— JFd 

1  These  <vre,  0  Lord,  the  hvmbU  desires,  Ac.'\  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts. 
1642  read,  "These  are,  O  Lord,  happiness  on  earth." — Ed, 

^  wisdom,.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  resA,  justice. — Ed, 

^  Thy  will,  Ac]  This  concluding  sentence  is  not  in  MSS.  W,  2<k  R,; 
MS,  W.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  **  Thy  will  be  done,  though  in  mine  own 
damnation. " — Ed, 
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The  OB6EBVATI0NS  ON  Rbuoio  Medici,  whioh  occupy  lihe  following 
pages,  were  communicated  by  SiB  Kenelm  Diobt  (during  his  confine- 
ment in  Winchester  House)  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.    While  they  were  in 
the  press,  a  correspondence  respecting  them  took  place  between  the 
author  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  Sir 
Thomas's  object  to  induce  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  to  delay  the  publication 
of  his  Observations,  which  were  on  the  wareptiUoibs  edition,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  gewume  one  should  have  enabled  him  to  revise  them, 
xhat  correspondence,  together  with  an  anonymous  notice  on  the  same 
sabject,  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  1643.     In  the  sub- 
sequent editions  they  precede  Beligio  Medici ;  an  arrangement  which 
has  in  the  present  been  preferred. — £d. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


[The  numerals  which  occur  throughout  these  "Observations"  indicate 
the  sections  in  "Beligio  Medici"  referred  to.] 


To  the  Bight  honourable  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  Baron 

of  Buehhuret,  Sfc. 

My  Loed, 

I  BEOEiTZD  yestemiglit,  your  lordship's  of  the  nine- 
teenth current ;  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  oblige  me,  not 
only  by  extreme  gallant  expressions  of  favour  and  kindness, 
but  likewise  by  taking  so  far  into  your  care  the  expending 
of  my  time,  during  the  tediousness  of  my  restraint,  as  to 
recommend  to  my  reading  a  book  that  had  received  the 
honour  and  safeguard  of  your  approbation  ;  for  both  which 
I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship.  And,  since  I  cannot 
in  the  way  of  gratefulness  express  unto  your  lordship,  as 
I  would,  those  hearty  sentiments  I  have  of  your  goodness 
to  me,  I  will  at  the  least  endeavour,  in  the  way  of  duty  and 
obserrance,  to  let  you  see  how  the  little  neeme  of  my  soul 
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is  thoroughly  touched  at  the  great  loadstone  of  yours,  and 
followeth  suddenly  and  strongly,  which  way  soever  yon 
beckon'  it.     In  this  occasion,  the  magnetick  motion  was 
impatience  to  have  the  book  in  my  haiids,  that  your  lord- 
ship  gave    so  advantageous   a    character   of;    whereupon 
I  sent  presently  (as  late  as  it  was)  to  Paul's  church-yard, 
for  this  favourite  of  yours,  Eeligio  Medici:    which  after 
a  while  found  me  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  a  blessing  by 
a  visit  from  any  of  such  masterpieces,  as  you  look  upon 
with  gracious  eyes; — ^for  I  was  newly  gotten  into  bed. 
This  good  natured  creature  I  could  easily  persuade  to  be 
my  bed-fellow,  and  to  wake  with  me,  as  long  as  I  had  any 
edge  to  entertain  myself  with  the  delights  I  sucked  from 
so  noble  a  conversation.    And  truly,  my  lord,  I  closed  not 
my  eyes,  till  I  had  enriched  myself  with  (or  at  least  exactly 
surveyed)  all  the  treasures  that  are  lapped  up  in  the  folds 
of  those  few  sheets.     To  return  only  a  general  commenda- 
tion of  this  curious  piece,  or  at  large  to  admire  the  author's 
spirit   and  smartness,   were   too  perfunctory  an  account, 
and  too  slight  an  one,  to  so  discerning  and  steady  an  eye  as 
yours,  after  so  particular  and  encharged  a  summons  to  read 
needfully  this  discourse.     I  will  therefore  presume  to  blot 
a  sheet  or  two  of  paper  with  my  reflections  upon  sundry 
passages  through  the  whole  context  of  it,   as  they  shall 
occur  to  my  remembrance.     "Whereas  now  your  lordship 
knoweth  this  packet  is  not  so  happy  as  to  carry  with  it  any 
other  expression  of  my  obsequiousness  to  you,  it  will  be 
but  reasonable,  vou  should  even  here  give  over  your  further 
trouble,  of  reading  what  my  respect  engageth  me  to  the 
writing  of. 

Whose  first  step  is  ingenuity  and  a  well  natured  evenness 
of  judgment,  shall  be  sure  of  applause  and  fair  hopes  in  all 
men  for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  And  indeed,  my  lord, 
methinketh  this  gentleman  setteth  out  excellently  poised 
with  that  happy  temper :  and  showeth  a  great  deal  of  judi- 
cious piety  in  making  a  right  use  of  the  blind  zeal  that 
bigots  lose  themselves  in.  Yet  I  cannot  satisfy  my  doubts 
thoroughly,  how  he  maketh  good  his  professing  to  follow  the 
great  wheel  of  the  church  (6)  in  matters  of  divinity ;  which 
surely  is  the  solid  basis  of  true  religion.  For  to  do  so, 
without  jarring  againpt  the  conduct  of  that  first  mover  by 
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eccentrical  and  irregular  motions,  obligeth  one  to  yield  a  very 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  determinations  of  it,  without  arro- 
gating to  one's  self  a  controling  ability  in  liking  or  mis- 
liking  the  faith,  doctrine^  and  constitutions,  of  that  church 
which  one  looketh  upon  as  their  north-star :  whereas,  if  I 
xoistake  not,  this  author  approveth  the  church  of  England, 
not  absolutely,  but  comparatively  with  other  reformed 
churches. 

My  next  reflection  is,  concerning  what  he  hath  sprinkled 
(most  wittily)  in  several  places,  concerning  the  nature  and 
immortality  of  a  human  soul,  and  the  condition  and  state 
it  is  in,  afber  the  dissolution  of  the  body.    And  here  give 
me  leave  to  observe  what  our  countryman  Eoger  Bacon  did 
long  ago :    '^  That  those   students,   who  busy  themselves 
much  with  such  notions,  as  reside  whoUy  in  the  fantasy,  do 
hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for  abstracted  metaphysical 
speculations,  the  one  having  bulky  foundation  of  matter,  or 
of  the  accidents  of  it,  to  settle  upon  (at  the  least,  with  one 
foot) :  the  other  flying  continually,  even  to  a  lessening 
pitch,  in  the  subtile  air.     And  accordingly,  it  hath  been 
generally  noted,  that  the  ezactest  mathematicians,  who  con- 
verse altogether  with  lines,  figures,  and  other  differences  of 
quantity,  have  seldom  proved  eminent  in  metaphysicks,  or 
speculative  divinity.     Nor  again,  the  professors  of  these 
sciences,  in  the  other  arts.     Much  less  can  it  be  expected 
that  an  excellent  phycisian,  whose  fancy  is  always  fraught 
with  the  material  drugs  that  he  prescribeth  his  apothecary 
to  compound  his  medicines  of,  and  whose  hancfs  are  inured 
to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  inspection  of  anatomized 
bodies,  should  easily,  and  with  success,  fly  his  thoughts  at 
so  towering  a  game,  as  a  pure  intellect,  a  separated  and 
unbodied  soul."  (7)     Surely  this  acute  author's  sharp  wit, 
had  he  orderly  applied  his  studies  that  way,  would  have 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  less  labour,  and  others 
with  more  plenitude,  than  it  hath  been  the  lot  of  so  dull  a 
brain,  as  miue,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (7) 
And  yet,  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  the  little  philosophy  that  is 
allowed  me  for  mv  share,  demonstrateth  this  proposition  to 
me,  as  well  as  faith  delivereth  it,  which  our  physician  will 
not  admit  in  his. 
To  make  good  this  assertion  here,  were  very  unreason- 
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able,  since  that  to  do  it  exactlj  (and  without  exactness 
were  no  demonstration)  requiretn  a  total  survey  of  the  wfa( 
science  of  bodies,  and  of  all  the  operations  that  we  are  coi 
versant  with,  of  a  rational  creature :  which  I  having  doi 
with  all  the  succinctness  I  hare  been  ahle  to  explicate 
knotty  a  subject  with,  hath  taken  me  up  in  the  first  drau^ 
near  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper.  ^     I  shall  therefore 
leave  of  this  point,  with  only  this  note : — ^that  I  take  th$| 
immortality  oi  the  soul  (under  his  fftvour)   to  be  of  thai 
nature,  that  to  them  only  that  are  not  versed  in  the  ways  oi 
proving  it  by  reason,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  :  to  others,  it  is| 
an  evident  conclusion  of  demonstrative  science. 

And  with  a  like  short  note,  I  shall  observe,  how  if  he  had 
traced  the  nature  of  the  soul  from  its  first  principles,  he 
could  not  have  suspected  it  should  sleep  in  the  grave,  till 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  (7)     Nor  would  he  have  per- 
mitted his  compassionative  nature  to  imagine  it  belonged  to 
God's  mercy  (7)   (as  the  Ghiliasts  did)  to  change  its  con- 
dition, in  those  that  are  damned,  from  pain  to  happiness. 
For  where  G-od  should  have  done  that,  he  must  have  made 
that  anguished  soul   another  creature  than  what  it  was 
(as  to  make  fire  cease  from  being  hot,  requireth  to  have  it 
become  another  thing  than  the  element  of  fire)  ;  since,  that 
to  be  in  suth  a  condition  as  tnaketh  us  understand  damned 
souls  miserable,  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the  temper  it  is  in, 
when  it  goeth  out  of  the  body,  and  must  necessarily  (out  of 
its  own  nature)   remain  in,  im variably  for  all  eternity; 
though,  fof  the  conceptions  of  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind 
(who  are  not  capable  of  such  abstruse  notions)  it  be  styled 
(and  truly  too)  the  sentence  and  pimishment  of  a  severe 
judge. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  him,  when  he  saith,(9) 
''there  are  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  an 
active  faith."  ^    And  no  whit  less,  when  in  philosophy  he 

>  which  I  having  done,  <fcc.]  He  refers  to  his  Two  TreaHses  concern- 
ing the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man,  which  he  pahlished  soon  after.  Parit, 
1644,  io\.—£d. 

^  I  am  extremely  pleased,  dsc."]  "  Sir  Kenehn,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was,  'extremely  pleased/  without  question, — and  full  of  hopes,  that 
this  young  author  might  at  last  tmreaaon  himself  into  in^icit  bdief, 
and  go  over  to  a  church,  which  would  feed  his  hungty  fidth  with  a 
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nriU    not  be  satisfied  with  such  naked  terms,  as  in  schools 

aaed   to  be  obtruded  upon  easj  minds,  when  the  masters' 

Bngers  are  not  strong  enough  to  untie  the  knots  proposed 

unto  them.     I  confess  when  I  inquire  what  light  (to  use 

our  author's  example)  (10)  is,  I  should  be  as  well  contented 

-with,  bis  silence,  as  with  his  telling  me  it  is  actus  perspicui  ;^ 

xuiless  he  explicate  clearly  to  me,  what  those  words  mean, 

'wbicli   I  find  very  few  go  about  to  do.     Such  meat  they 

Bi^allow  whole,  and  eject  it  as  entire.   But  were  such  things 

scientifically  and  methodically  declared,  they  would  be  of 

extreme  satisfaction  and  delight.     And  that  work  taketh  up 

the  greatest  part  of  my  formerly  mentioned  treatise.     For 

X  endeavour  to  show  by  a  continued  progress,  and  not  by 

leaps,   ail  the  motions  of  nature;  ana  unto  them  to  fit 

mtelligibly  the  terms  used  by  her  best  secretaries ;  whereby 

all   wild  fantastick  qualities  and  moods   (introduced  for 

refuges  of  ignorance)  are  banished  from  my  commerce. 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  1  shall  suspect  that  our  author 
bath  not  penetrated  into  the  bottom  of  those  conceptions, 
that  deep  scholars  have  taufi;ht  us  of  eternity.  (11)  Me- 
tbinketh^  he  taketh  it  for  an  infinite  extension  of  time,  and 

sufficient  quantity  of  impossibilities. — Tendimtu  m  Lativm  /  Tillotson 
(on  the  other  hand)  judging  that  the  papists  would  make  an  ill  use  of 
this,  and  such  passages  as  this,  in  protestant  writers,  was  willing  to  pass 
a  gentle  animiCdversion  apon  it,  in  the  following  passage  : — '  I  know 
not  what  some  men  may  find  in  themselves  ;  but  I  must  freely  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  could  never  yet  attain  to  that  bold  and  hardy  degree  of 
&iUi,  as  to  believe  any  thmg,  for  this  reason,  because  it  was  impossible. 
So  that  I  am  very  far  ^m  being  of  his  mind,  that  wanted,  not  only 
more  difficulties,  but  eveu  impossibilities  ia  the  Christian  religion,  to 
exercise  his  fiuth  upon.' 

''  But,  by  imposnUlities,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  well  as  Tertullian, 
meant  teeming  not  real  impossibilities ;  and  what  he  says  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  wrbvm  arderu,  a  rhetorical  flourish,  and  a  trial  of 
skill  with  Tertullian,  in  which  however  he  had  little  chance  to  come 
off  superior.  Both  of  them  were  lively  and  ingenious,  but  the  African 
had  a  warmer  complexion  than  the  Briton."  — Jortin*8  Tracts,  vol.  i« 
p.  878. — Bd. 

'  /  coirfesa,  dscl  The  words  of  Sir  Kenelm  imply  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  adopted  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  light,  actus  perspicui,  which 
is  not  the  &ct.  Sir  K.  probably  intended  to  express  his  accordance  with 
Sir  Thomas  in  reeding  it. — Fd. 

*  Methinketh,  Ac.']  The  opinions  which  Sir  Thomas  expresses  re- 
specting eternity,  are  the  very  opposite  to  those  here  attributed  to 


A 
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a  never-ending  revolution  of  continual  succession ;  vrbidi  i 
no  more  like  eternity,  than  a  groBS  body  is  like  to  a  p 
spirit.     Nay,  such  an  infinity  of  revolutions  is  demons 
to  be  a  contradiction,  and  impossible.     In  the  state  of  eta^{ 
nity  there  is  no  succession,  no  change,  no  variety.     Souls 
angels,  in  that  condition,  do  not  so  much  as  change  a  thougfatj 
All  things,  notions,  and  actions,  that  ever  vrere,  are,  or  s~ 
be,  in  any  creature,  are  actually  present  to  such  an  intellect 
And  this,  my  lord,  I  aver,  not  as  deriving  it  from  theologj, 
and  having  recourse  to  beatifick  vision,  to  make  good  mj 
tenet  (for  so,  only  glorified  creatures  should  enjoy  such  im- 
mense knowledge),  but  out  of  the  principles  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  from  thence  shall  demonstrate  it  to  belong  te 
the  lowest  soul  of  the  ignorantest' wretch  whilst  he  lived  in 
this  world,  since  danmed  in  hell.     A  bold  undertaking',  you 
will  say.     But  I  confidently  engage  myself  to  it.     IJpon 
this  occasion  occurreth  also  a  great  deiu.  to  be  said  of  the 
nature  of  predestination  (which,  by  the  short  touches  our 
author  giveth  of  it,  I  doubt  he  ^uite  mistakes),  and  how  it 
is  an  unalterable  series  and  cham  of  causes,  producing  in- 
fallible (and  in  respect  of  them,  necessary)    effects.     Bat 
that  is  too  large  a  theme  to  unfold  here ;  too  vast  an  ocean 
to  describe  in  the  scant  map  of  a  letter.     And  therefore  I 
will  refer  that  to  a  fitter  opportunity,  fearing  I  have  already 
too  much  trespassed  upon  your  lordship's  patience  ;  but  ths^ 
indeed,  I  hope,  you  have  not  had  enough  to  read  thus  far. 

I  am  sure,  my  lord,  that  you  (who  never  forgot  anything 
which  deserved  a  room  in  your  memory)  do  remember  how 
we  are  told,  that  abyasiM  ahvssiim  invocat.     So   here   our 
author,  from  the  abyss  of  preaestination,  falleth  into  that  of 
the  trinity  of  persons  consistent  with  the  indivisibility  of 
the  divine  nature :  (12)  and  out  of  that  (if  I  be  not  exceed- 
ingly deceived)  into  a  third,  of  mistaking,  when  he  goeth 
about  to  illustrate  this  admirable  mystery  b v  a  wild  discourse 
of  a  trinity  in  our  souls.     The  dint  oi  wit  is  not  forcible 
enough  to  dissect  such  tough  matter ;  wherein  all  the  ob- 
scure glimmering  we  gain  of  that  inaccessible  light,  cometh 


bim.  The  author  of  the  anonymous  notice,  prefixed  to  Rdigio  Medici, 
justly  complains,  that  Sir  Kenelm,  ''wherein  he  would  contradict, 
mistaketh  or  traduceth  the  intention." — £d. 
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x>  US  clothed  in  the  dark  weeds  of  negations,  and  therefore 
lit'fcle  can  we  hope  to  meet  with  any  positive  examples  to 
p&xallel  it  withal. 

X  doubt,  he  also  mistaketh,  and  imposeth  upon  the  severer 
Bcliools,  when  he  intimateth,  that  tnej  gainsay  this  visible 
■world's  being  but  a  picture  or  shadow  of  the  invisible  and 
intellectual :  which  manner  of  philosophizing  he  attributeth 
"bo  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;(12)  but  is  everywhere  to  be  met 
"witli  in  Plato ;  aad  is  raised  since  to  a  greater  height  in  the 
cliristian  schools. 

3iit  I  am  sure  he  learned  in  no  great  school,  (14)  nor 
sucked  from  any  goocT  philosophy,  to  give  an  actual  subsist- 
•ence  and  being  to  first  matter  without  a  form.*     He  that 
"will  allow  that  a  real  existence  in  nature,  is  as  superficially 
tincted  in  metaphysicks,   as  another  would  be  in  mathe- 
inaticks,  that  should  allow  the  like  to  a  point,  a  line,  or  a 
superficies,  in  figures.    These,  in  their  strict  notions,  are  but 
negations  of  further  extension,  or  but  exact  terminations  of 
that  quantity  which  falleth  under  the  consideration  of  the 
understanding,  in  the  present  purpose ;  no  real  entities  in 
themselves.     So  likewise,  the  notions  of  matter,  form,  act, 
power,  existence,  and  the  like,  that  are  with  truth  considered 
Dy  the  understanding,  and  have  there  each  of  them  a  distinct 
entity,  are  nevertheless  nowhere  by  themselves  in  nature. 
They  are  terms  which  we  must  use  in  the  negotiations  of 
our  thoughts,  if  we  will  discourse  consequently,  and  conclude 
knowingly.    But  then  again,  we  must  be  very  wary  of  attri- 
buting to  things,  in  their  own  natures,  such  entities  as  we 
create  in  our  understandings,  when  we  make  pictures  of 
them  there ;  for  therfe  every  different  consideration,  arising 
out  of  the  different  impression  which  the  same  thing  maketh 
upon  us,  bath  a  distmct  being  by  itself:  whereas  in  the 
thing,  there  is  but  one  single  imity,  that  showeth  (as  it 
were  in  a  glass,  at  several  positions),  those  various  faces  in 
our  understanding.     In  a  word,  all  these  words  are  but 
artificial  terms,  not  real  things.     And  the  not  right  under- 
standing them,  is  the  dangerousest  rock  that  scholars  suffer 
shipwreck  against. 

^  But  I  am  sure,  dscJ]   Yet  did  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  words  alluded  to^ 
quote  from  the  Bible  :  *'  And  the  earth  was  without  form." — Ed. 
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I  go  on  with  our  physiciaa's  contemplations.  Upon  eveij 
occasion,  he  showeth  strong  parts,  and  a  vigorous  brain. 
His  wishes  and  aims,  and  what  he  pointeth  at,  speak  hin 
owner  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  heart.  He  hath  reason  to 
wish  that  Aristotle  had  been  as  accurate  in  exunining  the 
causes,  nature,  and  affections,  of  the  great  universe  he 
busied  himself  about,  as  his  patriarch  G-alen  hath  been  in 
the  like  considerations  upon  his  little  world,  man's  body,  in 
that  admirable  work  of  his  De  usu  partium.(14i)  But  no 
great  human  thing  was  ever  bom  and  perfected  at  once.  It 
may  satisfy  us,  if  one  in  our  age  buildeth  that  magnificent 
structure  upon  the  other's  foundations ;  and  especiaUj,  if 
where  he  findeth  any  of  them  unsound,  he  eradicateth  those, 
and  fixeth  new  unquestionable  ones  in  their  room :  but  so, 
as  they  still  engross,  keep  a  proportion,  and  bear  a  harmony, 
with  the  other's  great  work.  This  hath  now  (even  now) 
our  learned  countrpnan  done,  the  knowing  Master  White,^ 

"  The  hnowing  Master  White,]    An  English  Koman  Catholic  priest ; 
whose  name  was  Thomas  White,  but  who  assumed,  on  Yarious  occa- 
sions, « those  of  Candidus,  Albius,   Bianche,  Eickwoi'th,  and  Anglus. 
Moreri  calls  him,  "  Thomas  de  Withe,  second  tils  de  Eicharde  de  Withe, 
originaire  de  Hutton,  dans  le  comt^  d'Essex,  en  Angleterre."    He 
be^ume  successively  principal  of  a  college  at  Lisbon,  and  sub-principal 
at  Douay.     During  some  period  of  his  Ufe  he  resided  with  Sir  Kendm 
Digby,  whose  Aristetelean  notions  he  zealously  adopted, — and  by  whom 
therefore  he  is  very  naturally  introduced  to  Sir  Thomas  as  "  the  knowing 
Master  White/'    These  notions,  however,  he  not  only  applied  to  phi- 
losophy, but  attempted  to  carry  them  into  theological  subjects,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  his  church ;  by  whom  several  of  his  works  were  con- 
demned.    Descartes,  who  called  him  M.  Vitus,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
induce  him  to  adopt  his  system.    Bayle  says  of  him : — '*  H  avait  I'esprit 
assez  p^n^trant  et  assez  vaste  ;  mais  il  n'^tait  pas  heureux  k  discerner 
les  id^es  quvm^ritaient  de  servir  de  r^le  et  de  fondement,  ni  ^  d^velop- 
per  les  matibres.*'    Baillet  accuses  him  of  obscurity  equal  to  that  of  the 
ancient  oracles :  his  reply  is  curious :  —  **  These  learned  persons,"  says 
he,  ''  either  understand  me  or  they  do  not : — if  they  understand  me,  let 
them  refute  my  opinions  ;  if  not,  why  do  they  complain  of  them  ? "  He 
resided  long  abroad,  at  Paris  and  at  Home,  but  spent  the  close  of  his 
life  in  Enghmd,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hobbes,  and  where 
^  1676)  he  died,  at  the  advanced.age  of  94.   His  works  were  numerous  ; 
among  the  principal  may  be  mentioned,  his  Dialogues  DeMtmdo; 
InstitiUiones  Peripateticce ;  Appendix  Theologica  de  Origine  Mwndi; 
ToibvlcB  Suffragicdes  de  Termmamdis  Fidei  Littbw  ab  Ecdesia  CcUholiea 
Fixce  ;  Tesserce  Romamce  Evulgatio  ;  Statera  Morum ;  De  Media  Am- 
matum  Statu;  Sowus  Bucciwgf  &c. — £d. 
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(-whose  name,  I  believe,  your  lordsliip  hath  met  withal)  in, 

Kis  excellent  book,  Be  Mundo,  newly  printed  at  Paris,  where 

he  now  resideth,  and  is  admired  Dj  the  world  of  lettered 

meti  there,  as  the  prodigy  of  these  latter  times.   Indeed  his 

tliree  dialogues  upon  that  subject  (if  I  am  able  to  judge 

anjrthing),  are  full  of  the  profoundest  learning  I  ever  yet 

met  withal.  And  I  believe,  who  hath  well  read  and  digested 

them,  will  persuade  himself,  there  is  no  truth  so  abstruse, 

nor  hitherto  conceived  out  of  our  reach,  but  man's  wit  may 

raise  engines  to  scale  anil  conquer.     I  assure  myself,  when 

our  author  hath  studied  him  thoroughly,  he  will  not  lament 

so  loud  for  Aristotle's  mutilated  and  defective  philosophy, 

as,  in  Boccalini,  CaBsar  Caporali  doth  for  the  loss  of  Livy's 

shipwrecked  decads. 

Th^t  logick  which  he  quarrelleth  at,  for  calling  a  toad  or 
a  serpent  ugly,  (16)  will  in  the  end  agree  with  his ;  for  nobody 
ever  took  them  to  be  so,  in  respect  of  the  universe  (in  which 
regard,  he  defendeth  their  regularity  and  symmetry),  but 
on]^  as  they  have  relation  to  us. 

But  I  cannot  so  easily  agree  with  him,  when  he  affirmeth, 
that  devils,  or  other  spirits  in  the  intellectual  world,  have  no* 
exact  ephemerides,(i7)  wherein  they  may  read  beforehand 
the  stories  of  fortuite  accidents.  For  I  believe,  that  all 
causes  are  so  immediately  chained  to  their  effects,  as  if  a 
perfect  knowing  nature  get  hold  but  of  one  link,  it  will 
drive  the  entire  series,  or  pedigree  of  the  whole,  to  each 
utmost  end,  (as  I  think  I  have  proved  in  my  forenamed 
treatise)  ;  so  that  in  truth,  there  is  no  fortuiteness  or  con- 
tingency of  things,  in  respect  of  themselves,  but  only  in 
respect  of  us,  that  are  ignorant  of  their  certain  and  neces- 
sary causes.^ 

Now  a  like  series  or  chain  and  complex  of  all  outward 
circumstances  (whose  highest  Unk,  poets  s§.y  prettily,  is 
fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  and  the  lowest  is  rivetted  to 
every  individual  on  earth)  steered  and  levelled  by  God  Al- 

^  But  I  ccvrmot  so  easily  agree  mth  Aim,  Ac]  Sir  Kenelm,  in  his 
reply,  does  not  discuss  the  point  at  issue  ;  which  is,  not  whether  there 
be  any  "  contingency  of  things  in  respect  of  themselves/' — but  whether 
devils  or  angels  have  such  "exayt  ephemerides,"  or  (to  use  Sir  K.'8 
words)  whether  they  are  such  "perfect  knowing  natures/'  as  to  foresee 
future  events. — Ed, 
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mightj,  at  the  first  setting  out  of  the  first  mover,  I  concein^ 
to  be  that  divine  providence  and  mercy,  which  (to  use  oor 
author's  own  example)  giveth  a  thriving  genius  to  the  Hot* 
landers,  and  the  like :  and  not  any  secret,  invisible,  mjstiai 
blessing,  that  faileth  not  under  the  search  or  cognizance  d 
a  prudent  indagation. 

I  must  needs  approve  our  author's  equanimity,  and  I  but 
as  justly  say  his  magnanimity,  in  being  contented  so  chea<' 
fully  (as  he  saith)  to  shake  hands  with  the  fading  goods  of 
fortune,  and  be  deprived  of  the  jeys  of  her  most  precious 
blessings ;  so  that  he  may  in  recompense  possess  in  ample 
measure  the  true  ones  of  the  mind.  (18)     Like  iEpictetus, 
that  great  master  of  moral  wisdom  and  piety,  who  tazeth 
them  of  high  injustice,  that  repine  at  God's  distribution  of 
his  blessiDgs,  when  he  putteth  not  into  their  share  of  goods 
such  things  as  they  use  no  industry  or  means  to  purchase. 
For  why  should  that  man,  who  above  all  things  esteemeth 
his  own' freedom,  and  who,  to  enjoy  that,  sequestreth  himself 
from  commerce  with  the  vulgar  of  mankind,  take  it  ill  of  hia 
stars,  if  such  preferments,  honours,  and  applauses,  meet  not 
him,  as  are  pamfully  gained,  after  long  and  tedious  services 
of  princes,  and  brittle  dependences  of  humorous  favourites, 
and  supple  compliances  with  all  sorts  of  natures  ?     As  for 
what  he  saith  of  astrology,  (18)  I  do  not  conceive  that  wis© 
men  reject  it  so  n^uch  for  being  repugnant  to  divinity 
(which  he  reconcileth  well  enough)  as  for  having  no  solid 
rules  or  ground  in  nature.     To  rely  too  far  uppn  that  vain 
art  I  judge  to  be  rather  foUy  than  impiety,  unless  in  our 
censure  we  look  to  the  first  origin  of  it,  which  savoureth  of 
the  idolatry  of  those  heathens,  that,  worshipping  the  stars 
and  heavenly  bodies  for  deities,  did  in  a  superstitious  devo- 
tion attribute  unto  them  the  causality  of  all  effects  beneath 
them.     And  for  aught  I  know,  the  belief  of  solid  orbs  in 
the  heavens,  and  their  regularly-irregular  motions  sprang 
from  the  same  root.     And  a  like  inanity  I  should  suspect  in 
chiromancy,  as  well  as  astrology  (especially,  in  particular 
contingent  effects),  however  our  author,  and  no  less  a  man 
than  Aristotle,  seem  to  attribute  somewhat  more  to  that 
conjectural  art  of  lines. 
I  should  much  doubt  (though  our  author  showeth  himself 
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of  another  mind)  (20),  that  Bemardinus  Ochinus®  grew  at 
the  last  to  be  a  mere  atheist ;  when  after  having  been  first 
the  institutor  and  patriarch  of  the  Capucine  order  (so 
violent  was  his  zeal  then,  as  no  former  religious  institution, 
though  never  so  rigorous,  was  strict  enough  for  him)  he 
from  thence  fell  to  be  first  an  heretick,  then  a  Jew,  and  after 
a  while  became  a  Turk ;  and  at  the  last  wrote  a  furious 
invective  against  those,  whom  he  called  the  three  grand  im- 
postors of  the  worid,  among  whom  he  ranked  our  Saviour, 
Christ,  as  well  as  Moses  and  Mahomet.* 

I  doubt  he  mistakes  in  his  chronology,  or  the  printer 
in  the  name,  when  he  maketh  Ptolemy  condemn  the 
Alcoran.»(23) 

He  needeth  not  be  so  scrupulous,  as  he  seemeth  to  be,  in 
averring  downrightly,  that  Gk)d  cannot  do  contradictory 
things  (27)  {though  peradventure  it  is  not  amiss  to  sweeten 
the  manner  of  the  expression  and  the  sound  of  the  words)  ; 
for  who  understandeth  the  nature  of  contradiction  wiU  find 
nonentity  in  one  of  the  terms,  which  of  God  were  impiety 
not  to  deny  peremptorily.  For  he  being  in  his  proper 
nature  self-entity,  all  being  must  immediately  flow  from  him, 
and  aU  not-being  be  totally  excluded  from  that  efflux.  Now 
for  the  recalling  of  time  past,  which  the  angels  posed  Esdras 
withal ;  (27)  there  is  no  contradiction  in  that,  as  is  evident 
to  them  that  know  the  essence  of  time.     For  it  is  but  put- 

*  This  story  I  have  but  upon  relaSon,  yet  of  a  very  good  hand. 

®  Sir  Kenehn  in  this  passage  implies  that  Browne  attributed  De 
Tribvs  Impostorihua  to  Bemardinus  Ochinus ;  which  is  not  the  case. 
Much  curious  speculation  and  research  (and  perhaps  some  invention) 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  question  of  the  author  of  this  work,  and  even 
of  its  existence: — a  condensed  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Barbier's  Dictiownaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymea  et  Pseudonymes,  8vo. 
1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  648,  Art.  21612.  See  also  Kenourd  CcUcUogtie  de  la 
BihliotMque  d*un  Amateur j  t.  i.  p.  118,  andBayle. — Ed, 

^  I  doubt  he  mistakes,  tkc]  l^ere  is  an  entire  line  omitted  in  the 
surreptitious  edition,  which  Sir  Kenelm  used,  and  which  follows  the 
reading  of  MS.  W.,  "  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of 
Ptolemy,  that  thought  the  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece."  The 
correct  reading  is,  ''  and  cannot  but  commend  the  juc^gment  of  Ptolemy, 
that  thought  not  his  library  complete  without  it  (meaning  without  the 
Scriptures).    The  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece,"  &c. — Ed. 
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ting  again  all  things  that  had  motion  into  the  same  sM 
they  were  in,  at  that  moment  unto  which  time  was  to  W 
reduced  back,  and  from  thence  letting  it  travel  on  again  k 
the  same  motions,  and  upon  the  same  wheels  it  rolled  upd 
before.  And  therefore  God  coidd  do  this  admirable  woA, 
though  neither  Esdras,  nor  all  the  power  of  creatura 
together  could  do  it :  and  consequently  it  cannot  in  this  q\u» 
tion  be  said,  that  he  posed  mortaiit  j  with  what  himself  vis 
not  able  to  perform.^ 

I  acknowledge  ingenuously,  our  physician's  eipenesnee 
hath  the  advantage  of  my  philosophy,  in  knowing^  there  are 
witches.  (30)  Yet  I  am  sure  I  have  no  temptation  to  doubl 
of  the  Deity ;  nor  have  any  imsatisfaction  in  believing  there 
are  spirits.  I  do  not  see  such  a  necessary  conjnnctioii 
between  them,  as  that  the  supposition  of  the  one  must 
needs  infer  the  other.  Neither  do  I  deny  there  are  witches. 
I  only  reserve  my  assent,  till  I  meet  with  stronger  motives 
to  carry  it.  And  I  confess  I  doubt  as  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  those  magical  rules  he  speaketh  of,  as  also  of 
the  finding  out  of  mysteries  by  the  courteous  revelation  ci 
spirits.  (31) 

I  doubt  his  discourse  of  an  universal  spirit  is  but  a  wild 
fancy ;  and  that  in  the  marshaling  of  it,  he  mistaketh  the 
Hermetical  philosophers.     And  surely,  it  is  a  weak  arga" 
ment  from  a  common  nature,  that  subsisteth  only  in  our 
imderstanding  (out  of  whictfit  hath  no  being  at  all), (32)  to 
infer,  by  parity,  an  actual  subsistence  of  the  like  in  reality 
of  nature ;    of  which  kind  of  miscarriage  in  men's  dis- 
coursings,  I  have  spoken  before.     And,  upon  this  occasion, 
I  do  not  see  how  seasonably  he  falleth  of  a  sudden  from 
natural  speculation,  to  a  moral  contemplation  of  GKmI's 
spirit  working  in  us.  (32)     In  which  also  I  would  inquire 
(especially  upon  his  sudden  poetical  rapture),  whether  the 
solidity  of  the  judgment  be  not  outweighed  by  the  airiness 
of  the  fancy.     Assuredly  one  cannot  err  in  takiog  this 
author  for  a  very  fiiie  ingenious  gentleman :  but  for  how 

• 

»  Now  for  the  recalling  of  time  past,  dfcc]  See  2  Eisdrcu  iv.  6.  Here 
again,  Sir  Kenelm  has  misunderstood  the  passage  referred  to.  Sir 
Thomas  neither  asserts  that  the  "recalling  of  time  "  involves  "a  con- 
tradiction/'— ^northat  God  "posed  mortality  with  what  he  was  not 
able  to  perform."    His  remarks  imply  directly  the  reverse. — £d. 
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deep  a  scholar,  I  leave  unto  them  to  judge,  that  are  abler 
than  I  am. 

If  he  had  applied  himself  with  earnest  study,  and  upon 
right  grounds,  to  search  out  the  nature  of  pure  intellects,  I 
doubt  not  but  his  great  parts  would  have  argued  more  effi- 
caciously, than  he  doth  against  those,  that  between  men  and 
angels  put  only  Porphyry's  difference,  of  mortality  and 
immortality. (33)  And  he  would  have  dived  farther  into  the 
tenor  of  their  intellectual  operations  ;  in  which  there  is  no 
succession,  nor  ratiocinative  discourse  ;  for  in  the  very  first 
instant  of  their  creation,  they  actually  knew  all  that  they 
were  capable  of  knowing,  and  they  are  acquamted  even  with 
aU  free  thoughts,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  for  they  see 
them  in  their  causes,  and  they  see  them  all  together  at  one 
instant ;  as  I  have  in  my  fore-mentioned  treatise  proved  at 
large :  and  I  think  I  have  already  touched  thus  much  once 
before  in  this  letter. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  say  a  great  deal  concerning  light,  by 
his  taking  it  to  be  a  bare  quality.  (33)  For,  in  physicks,  no 
speculation  is  more  useful,  or  reacheth  furtiier.  But  to  set 
down  such  phenomena  of  it  as  I  have  observed,  and  from 
whence  I  evidently  collect  the  nature  of  it,  were  too  large  a 
theme  for  this  place.  When  your  lordship  pleaseth,  I  shall 
show  you  another  more  orderly  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
wherein  I  have  sufficiently  proved  it  to  be  a  solid  substance 
and  body .2 

In  his  proceeding  to  collect  an  intellectual  world,  and  in 
his  discoursing  upon  the  place  and  habitation  of  angels  ;(35) 
as  also  in  his  consideration  of  the  activity  of  glorified  eves, 
which  shall  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  whereas  motion  is  reqmred 
to  seeing ;  and  in  his  subtile  speculation  upon  two  bodies, 
placed  in  the  vacuity, (49)  beyond  the  utmost  all-enclosing 
superficies  of  heaven  (which  implieth  a  contradiction  in 
nature),  methinks  I  hear  Apelles  crying  out,  JVe  sutor  ultra 
cr^idam :  or  rather,  it  putteth  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the 
titles  in  Pantagruel's  library  (which  he  expresseth  himself 
conversant  in),  namely,  Quastio  subtilissima^  utrum  chwuera 


*  (mother  more  orderli/'  discoiMrse,  <kc.]  There  are  several  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  the  Treoitise  on  the  natwre  of  Bodies,  4 to.  Lond. 
1645.— ^d. 

VOL.  U.  2  H 
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in  vacuo  homhinans  possit  comedere  secundas  intentiona; 
with  which  short  note  I  will  leave  these  considerations ;  ii 
which  (if  time,  ftod  other  circumstances  allowed  it)  maber 
would  spring  up  of  excellent  learning.  

When  our  author  shall  have  read  Master  White's  Di»- 
logues  of  the  "World,  he  will  no  longer  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  conclusion  of  faith.  (35)  Far 
it  is  there  demonstrated  by  reason. 

Here  the  thread  of  the  discourBe(36)  inviteth  me  to  say  i 
great  deal  of  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  soul.  But 
it  is  too  tedious  and  too  knotty  a  piece  for  a  letter.  Nowii 
shall  suffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  ex  traduee,  and  jet  hath 
a  strange  kind  of  near  dependence  on  the  body,  w^hich  is,  as 
as  it  were,  God's  instrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thro 
said,  or  rather  tumbled  out,  may  seem  harsh.  But  had 
your  lordship  leisure  to  peruse  what  I  have  written  at  full 
upon  this  point,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  plausible 
enough  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  when  he  seemeth  to  impute  in- 
convenience to  long  life,  and  that  length  of  time  doth  rather 
impair  than  improve  us :  (42)  for  surely  if  we  will  follow  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessing; 
were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent 
and  boil  away  the  unquietnesses  and  turbulencies  that  follow 
our  passions,  and  to  wean  ourselves  gently  jBrom  carnal 
affections,  and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and  willingness, 
like  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  ;  as  I  remember  Flotinus  finely 
discourseth  in  one  of  his  JEneids.    For  when  before  the 
season,  it  is  plucked  off  with  violent  hands,  or  shaken  down 
by  rude  and  boisterous  winds,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an 
indigested  raw  taste  of  the  wood,  and  hath  an  unpleasant 
aigreness  in  its  juice,  that  maketh  it  unfit  for  use,  till  long 
time  hath  mellowed  it.     And  peradventure  it  maybe  so 
backward,  as,  instead  of  ripening,  it  mav  grow  rotten  in  the 
very  centre.     In  like  manner,  souls  that  go  out  of  their 
bodies,  with  affections  to  those  objects  they  leave  behind 
them  (which  usually  is  as  long  as  they  can  relish  them),  do 
retain  still,  even  in  their  separation,  a  bias,  and  a  languishing 
towards  Ihem ;  which  is  the  reason  why  such  terrene  souls 
appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries  and  charnel-houses,  (37)  and 
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&ot  -fcliat  moral  one  which  our  author  giveth.^  Por  life, 
wHich  is  union  with  the  body,  being  that  which  carnal  soula 
bave  straitest  affection  to,  and  that  thej  are  loathest  to  be 
separated  from ;  their  unquiet  spirit,  which  can  never 
.^nainrrally)  lose  the  impressions  it  had  wrought  in  it  at  the 
time  of  its  driving  out,  lingereth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
consort  of  his.  The  impossibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their 
impotent  desires ;  they  would  fain  be  alive  again, 

—  iteramque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora.     QuaB  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

And  to  this  cause  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the 
strange  effect  which  is  frequently  seen  in  England,  when,  at 
the    approach  of  the  murderer,   the   slain  body  suddenly 
,  "bleedeth  afresh. '  Por,  certainly,  the  souls  of  them  that  are 
treacherously  murdered  by  surprise,   used  to  leave  their 
bodies  with  extreme  unwillingness,  and  with  vehement  in- 
dignation against  them  that  force  them  to  so  unprovided 
and  abhorred  a  passage.     That  soul  then,  to  wreak  its  evil 
talent  against  the  hated  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  just  and 
desired  revenge  upon  his  head,  would  do  all  it  can  to  mani- 
fest the  author  of  the  fact.     To  speak  it  cannot,  for  in  itself 
it  wanteth  organs  of  voice  ;  and  those  it  is  parted  from  are 
now  grown  too  heavy,  and  are  too  benumbed  for  it  to  give 
motion  unto.     Yet  some  change  it  desireth  to  make  in  the 
body,  which  it  hath  so  vehement  inclinations  to,  and  there- 
fore is  the  aptest  for  it  to  work  upon.     It  must  then  en- 
deavour to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  and  most  fluid 
parts    (and  consequently  the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it. 
This   can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which  then,  being 

*  In  like  mamier,  tkc]  Alexander  Boss  attacks  our  critick'a  specu- 
lations about  terre?i€  souls,  with  most  quaint  arguments.  ''If  souls," 
quoth  he,  **  after  death  appear,  it  must  be  either  in  their  own,  or  in 
other  bodies  ;  for  else  they  must  be  invisible  :  if  in  their  own,  then  they 
must  pass  through  the  grave,  and  enter  into  their  cold  and  inorganical 
bodies^  and  add  more  strength  to  them  than  ever  they  had,  to  get  out 
from  under  such  a  load  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  if  in  other  bodies,  then 
the  end  of  its  creation  is  overthrown  ;  for  it  was  made  to  inform  its  own 
body,  to  which  only  it  hath  relation,  and  to  no  other  ;  and  so  we  must 
acknowledge  a  Pythagoriccd  transanmation.  Such  apparitions  are 
I      delusions  of  Saia/ih,  and  monkish  tricks,  to  confirm  superstition." — Ed» 

2  H  2 
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violently  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  irheie 
it  findeth  issues.^ 

Our  author  cannot  believe,  tbat  the  world  will  perish  upoo 
the  ruins  of  its  own  principles.  (45)  But  Master  White  lira 
demonstrated  the  end  of  it  upon  natural  reason.  And 
though  the  precise  time  for  that  general  destruction  be  in- 
scrutable; yet  he  learnedly  showeth  an  ingenious  rule, 
whereby  to  measure  in  some  sort  the  duration  of  it,  without 
being  branded  (as  our  author  threateneth)  with  convincible 
and  statute-madness,  (46)  or  with  impiety.  And  whereas  he 
will  have  the  work  of  this  last  great  day  (the  summer-up  of 
all  past  days)  to  imply  annihilation,  (45)  and  thereupon  in- 
teresteth  God  only  in  it :  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  him, 
namely  in  this  point ;  and  to  affirm,  that  the  letting  loose 
then  of  the  activest  element,  to  destroy  this  face  of  the 
world,  will  but  beget  a  change  in  it ;  and  that  no  annihiln- 
tion  can  proceed  irom  G-od  Almighty :  for  his  essence  being 
(as  I  said  before)  self-existence,  it  is  more  impassible  that 
not-being  should  flow  from,  him,  than  that  cold  should  flow 
immediately  from  fire,  or  darkness  from  the  actual  presence 
of  light. 

I  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  where  he  balanceth  life 
and  death  against  one  another,  and  considereth  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  hecome  a 
pure  spirit  within  one  instant,  (38)  and  what  foUoweth  of 

^  And  to  this  catbse,  dkc]  Here  again  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
Alexander  Boss.  Far  from  questioning  the  fact,  he  only  finds  &iiit 
with  Sir  Kenelm's  mode  of  accounting  for  it : — yiz.  that  the  bleeding  of 
a  slain  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  is  caused  by  the  soul, 
**  But  this  cannot  be,"  says  Boss,  "  for  the  soul,  when  it  is  in  the  body, 
cannot  make  it  bleed  when  it  would  ;  if  it  could,  we  should  not  need 
chirurgeons  to  phld)otomise  and  scarify  us  :  much  less  then  can  it,  being 
separated  from  the  body.  If  any  such  bleeding  be,  as  I  believe  that 
sometimes  there  hath  been,  and  may  be  so  again,  I  think  it  the  effsct 
rather  of  a  miracle,  to  manifest  the  murderer,  than  any  natural  cause : 
for  T  have  read,  that  a  man's  arm,  which  was  kept  two  years,  did,  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer,  drop  with  blood ;  which  could  not  be 
naturally,  seeing  it  could  not  but  be  withered  and  diy  after  so  long 
time.  Yet  I.  deny  not  but,  before  the  body  be  cold,  or  the  spirita  quite 
gone,  it  may  bleed ;  some  impressions  of  revenge  and  anger  being  left 
in  the  spirits  remaining,  which  may  move  the  blood  ;  but  the  safest 
way  is,  to  attribute  such  motions  of  the  blood  to  the  prayers  of  these 
souls  under  the  altar,  saying,  Quous^,  Domine  t" — £d. 
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t  thiB  strong  thought,  is  extreme  handsomely  said,  and  argueth 
very  gallant  and  generous  resolutions  in  him. 
.       To  exemplify  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  "he  needeth  not 
I  liave  recourse  to  the  philosopher's  stone. (39)  His  own  store 
I  £ixmisheth  him  with  a  most  pregnant  one  of  reviving  a 
plant  (the  same  numerical  plant)  out  of  its  own  ashes.  (48) 
^ut,  under  his  favour,  I  believe  his  experiment  will  fail,  if, 
,  "imder  the  notion  of  the  same,  he  comprehendeth  all  the 
accidents  that  first  accompanied  that  plant ;  for,  since  in  the  / 
ashes  there  remaineth  only  the  fixed  salt,  I  am  very  con- 
fident, that  all  the  colour,  and  much  of  the  odour  and  taste 
of  it,  is  flown  away  with  the  volatile  salt. 

^W^hat  should  I  say  of  his  makiog  so  particular  a  narration 

of  personal  things,  and  private  thoughts  of  his  own  ? — the 

knowledge  whereof  cannot  much  conduce  to  any  man's 

bett-erment ;  which  I  make  account  is  the  chief  end  of  his 

writing  this   discourse.      As  where    he   speaketh  of  the 

soundness  of  his  body,  of  the  course  of  his  diet,  of  the 

coolness  of  his  blood  at  the  summer-solstice  of  his  age,  of 

his  neglect  of  an  epitaph  ;  how  long  he  hath  lived,  or  may 

live ;  what  popes,  emperors,  kings,  grand  signiors,  he  hath 

been  contemporary  unto,   and  the  like :  (41)  would  it  not 

be  thought  that  he  hath  a  special  good  opinion  of  himself 

(and  indeed  he  hath  reason),  when  he  maketh  such  great 

princes  the  land-marks   in    the    chronology  of  himself? 

Surely  if  he  were  to  write  by  retail  the  particulars  of  his 

own  story  and  life,  it  would  be  a  notable  romance,  since  he 

telleth  us  in  one  total  sum,  it  is  a  continued  miracle  of  thirty 

years .^     Though  he  creepeth  gently  upon  us  at  the  first,  yet 

-    he  groweth  a  giant,  •  an  Atlas  (to  use  his  own  expression) 

at  the  last.     But  I  will  not  censure  him,  as  he  that  made 

notes  upon  Balsac's  Letters,  and  was  angry  with  him  for 

vexing  his  readers  with  stories  of  his  colicks,  and  voiding  of 

gravel.     I  leave  this  kind  of  his  expressions,  without  looking 

further  into  them. 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  I  shall  take  occasion, — ^from 
our  author's  setting  so  main  a  difference  between  moral 
honesty  and  virtue,  or  being  virtuous  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  out  of  an  inbred  loyalty  to  virtue,  (47)  and  on  the 

*  Partii.  Beet.  2. 
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other  side,  bein^  virtuous  for  a  reward's  sake, — ^to  disoom* 
a  little  concerning  virtue  in  this  life,  and  the  e^Tects  of  it 
afterwards.  Truly,  my  lord,  however  he  seemeth  to  pr^ 
this  latter,  I  cannot  but  value  the  other  much  before  it,  K 
we  regard  the  nobleness  and  heroickness  of  the  nature  ao^ 
mind  from  whence  they  both  proceed :  and  if  vre  consider 
the  journey's  end,  to  which  each  of  them  carrieth  us,  I  an 
confident  the  first  yieldeth  nothing  to  the  second,  bat 
indeed  both  meet  in  the  period  of  beatitude.  To  clear  tbit 
point  (which  is  very  well  worth  the  wisest  man's  seriousest 
thoughts),  we  must  consider,  what  it  is  that  bringeth  m 
to  this  excellent  state,  to  be  happy  in  the  other  world  d 
eternity  and  immutability.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be 
God's  grace  and  favour  to  us :  but  all  do  not  agree  by  what 
steps  his  grace  produceth  this  effect.  Herein  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  lordship  with  a  long  discourse,  how  that  grace 
worketh  in  us  (which  yet  I  will  in  a  word  touch  anon,  that 
you  may  conceive  what  I  understand  grace  to  be),  but  will 
suppose  it  to  have  wrought  its  efiect  in  us  in  this  life,  and 
from  thence  examine  what  hinges  they  are  that  turn  us  over 
to  beatitude  and  glory  in  the  next.  Some  consider  Qod  as 
a  judge,  that  rewardeth  or  punisheth  men,  according  as  the? 
co-operated  with,  or  repugned  to,  the  grace  he  gave.  Thai 
according  as  their  actions  please  or  displease  him,  he  is  well 
afiected  towards  them,  or  angry  with  them ;  and  accordingly 
maketh  them,  to  the  purpose,  and  very  home,  feel  the  efiects 
of  his  kindness  or  indignation.  Others  that  fly  a  higher 
pitch,  and  are  so  happy. 


Tit  reram  poterint  cognoscere  canflas. 


do  conceive  that  beatitude  and  misery  in  the  other  life  are 
efiects  that  necessarily  and  ordinarily  flow  out  of  the  nature 
of  those  causes  that  begot  them  in  this  life,  without  engaging 
God  Almighty  to  give  a  sentence,  and  act  the  part  of  a  judge, 
according  to  the  state  of  our  cause,  as  it  shEdl  appear  upon 
the  accusations  and  pleadings  at  his  great  bar.  Much  of 
which'  manner  of  expression  is  metaphorical,  and  rather 
adapted  to  contain  vulgar  minds  in  their  duties  (that  are 
awed  with  the  thought  of  a  severe  judge  sifting  every 
minute  action  of  theirs),  than  such  as  we  must  conceive 
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*every  circumstance  to  pass  so  in  reality,  as  the  literal  sound 
x>f  the  words  seems  to  infer  in  ordinary  construction :  (and 
yet  all  that  is  true -too,  in  its  genuine  sense).    But,  my  lord, 
-these  more  penetrating  men,  and  that,  I  conceive,  are  vir- 
tuous upon  higher  and  stronger  motives  (for  they  truly  and 
solidly  know  why  they  arp  so),  do  consider  that  what  im- 
pressions are  once  made  in  the  spiritual  substance  of  a  soul, 
And  ^wbat  affections  it  hath  once  contracted,  do  ever  remain 
in  it,    till  a  contrary  and  diametrally  contradicting  judg- 
ment and  affection  do  obliterate  it  and  expel  it  thence.  This 
is   the  reason  why  contrition,   sorrow,  and  hatred  for  past 
sins,  is  encharged  us.     If  then  the  soul  do  go  out  of  the 
"body   with  impressions  and  affections  to  the  objects  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  it  continually  lingereth  after  them,  and, 
as  Virgil  (learnedly  as  well  as  wittily)  saith, 

Quae  gratia  cumim 


Annorumque  fuit  vivis,  qu»  cura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos. 

But  that  being  a  state  wherein  those  objects  neither  are 
nor  can  be  enjoyed,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  such  a  soul  > 
must  be  in  an  exceeding  anguish,  sorrow,  and  a£Qiiction,  for 
being  deprived  of  them  ;  and  for  want  of  those  it  so  much 
prizeth,.  will  neglect  all  other  contentments  it  might  have, 
as  not  having  a  relish  or  taste  moulded  and  prepared  to  the 
savouiing  of  them ;  but  like  feverish  tongues,  that  when 
they  are  even  scorched  with  heat,  take  no  delight  in  the 
pleasingest  liquors,  but  the  sweetest  drinks  seem  bitter  to 
them,  by  reason  of  their  overflowing  gall :  so  they  even  hate 
whatsoever  good  is  in  their  power,  and  thus  pine  away  a 
long  eternity.     In  which  the  sharpness  and  activity  of  their 
pain,  anguish,  and  sad  condition,  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
sensibleness  of  their  natures:  which  being  then  purely 
spiritual,  is  in  a  manner  iQfinitely  more  than  any  torment 
that  in  this  life  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  dull  gross  hodj.     To 
this  add  the  vexation  it  must  be  to  them,  to  see  how  inesti- 
mable and  inflnite  a  good  they  have  lost ;  and  lost  merely 
by  their  own  fault,  and  for  momentary  trifles,  and  children's 
play ;  and  that  it  was  so  easy  for  them  to  have  gained  it, 
had  they  remained  but  in  their  right  senses,  and  governed 
themselves  according  to  reason,  and  then  judge  in  what  a 
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tortured  condition  they  must  be,  of  remorse  and  ezecrBtin^ 
themselves  for  their  most  supine  and  senseless  madness. 
But  if,  on  the  other  side,  a  soul  be  released  out  of  tins 
prison  of  day  and  flesh,  with  afiections  settled  upon  intel- 
lectual goods,  as  truth,  knowledge,  and  the  like ;  and  that  ife 
be  grown  to  an  irksome  dislike  of  the  flat  pleasures  of  this 
world ;  and  look  upon  carnal  and  sensual  objects  with  a  dis- 
dainful eye,  as  discerning  the  contemptible  inanity  in  them, 
that  is  set  off  only  by  their  painted  outside  ;  and  aboTe  aU, 
that  it  have  a  longing  desire  to  be  in  the  society^  of  that 
supereminent  cause  of  causes,  in  which  they  know  are 
heaped  up  the  treasures  of  all  beauty,  knowledge,   truth, 
delight,  and  good  whatsoever :  and  therefore  are  impatient 
at  the  delay,  and  reckon  all  their  absence  from  him,  as  a 
tedious  banishment ;  and  in  that  regard  hate  their  life  and 
body,  as  cause  of  this  divorce :  such  a  soul,  I  say,  must 
necessarily,  by  reason  of  the  temper  it  is  wrougnt  into, 
enjoy  immediately  at  the  instant  of  the  body's  dissolution, 
and   its  liberty,  more  contentment,  more  joy,  more   true 
happiness,  than  it  is  possible  for  a  heart  of  flesh  to  have 
scarce  any  scantling  of^  much  less  to  comprehend. 

For  immense  knowledge  is  natural  to  it,  as  I  have  touched 
before.  Truth,  which  is  the  adequated  and  satisfying  object 
of  the  imderstanding,  is  there  displayed  in  her  ow^n  colours, 
or  rather  without  any. 

And  that  which  is  the  crown  of  all,  and  in  respect  of 
which  all  the  rest  is  nothing;  that  infinite  entity,  which 
above  all  things  this  soul  thirateth  to  be  united  unto,  cannot 
for  his  own  goodness'  sake  deny  his  embraces  to  so  aflec- 
tionate  a  creature,  and  to  such  an  enflamed  love.     If  he 
should,  then  were  that  soul,  for  being  the  best,  and  for  loving 
him  most,  condemned  to  be  the  unhappiest.     For  what  joy 
could  she  have  in  anything,  were  she  barred  from  what  she 
so  infinitely  loveth  ?     But  siace  the  nature  of  superior  and 
excellent  things  is  to  shower  down  their  propitious  influences, 
wheresoever  there  is  a  capacity  of  receiving  them,  and  no 
obstacle  to  keep  them  out  (like  the  sun  that  illuminateth 
the  whole  air,  if  no  cloud  or  solid  opacous  body  intervene), 
it  folio weth  clearly  that  this  infinite  sim  of  justice^  this 
immense  ocean  of  goodness,  cannot  choose  but  environ  with 
his  beams,  and  replenish  even  beyond    satiety  with  his 
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delightsome  waters,  a  soul  so  prepared  and  tempered  to 
receive  them. 

!N'ow,  my  lord,  to  make  use  of  this  discourse,  and  apply 

it  to  what  begot  it, — ^be  pleased  to  determine,  which  way 

YnH    deliver  us  evenest  and  smoothest  to  this  happy  end 

of  our  joiumey :  to  be  virtuous  for  hope  of  a  reward,  and 

through  fear  of  punishment ;  or  to  be  so  out  of  a  natural  \ 

and  inward  affection  to  virtue,   for  virtue's  and  reason's 

sake  P    Surely  one  in  this  latter  condition,  not  only  doth 

those  things  which  will  bring  him  to  beatitude,  but  he  is  so 

secured,  in  a  manner,  under  an  armour  of  proof,  that  he  is 

almost  invulnerable ;  he  can  scarce  miscarry,  he  hath  not  so 

much   as  an  inclination  to  work  contrarily;  the  alluring 

baits  ef  this  world  tempt  him  not ;  he  disliketh,  he  hateth, 

even   his  necessary  commerce  with  them  whilst  he  liveth. 

On  the  other  side,  the  hireling,  that  steereth  his  course  only 

by  his  reward  and  punishment  doth  well,  1  confess ;  but  he 

doth  it  with  reluctance ;  he  carrieth  the  ark,  God's  image, 

his  soul,  safely  home,  it  is  true,  but  he  loweth  pitifully  after 

bis  calves,  that  he  leaveth  behind  him  among  the  Philistines. 

In  a  word,  he  is  virtuous ;  but  if  he  might  safely,  he  would 

do  vicious  things.     (And  hence  be  the  ground  in  nature,  if 

so  I  might  say,  of  our  purgatory.)  Methinks  two  such  minds 

may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  two  maids,  whereof  one  hath 

a  little  sprinkling  of  the  green  sickness,  and  hath  more  mind 

to  eat  ashes,  chaUc,  or  leather,  than  meats  of  solid  and  good 

nourishment,  but  ibrbeareth  them,  knowing  the  languishing 

condition  of  health  it  will  bring  her  to ;  but  the  other  having 

a  ruddy,  vigorous^  and  perfect  constitution,  and  enjoying  a 

complete,  entire  eucracy,  delights  in  no  food  but  of  good 

nouriture,  and  loathes  the  other's  delights.     Her  health  is 

discovered  in  her  looks,  and  she  is  secure  from  any  danger 

of  that  malady,  whereas  the  other,  for  all  her  good  diet, 

beareth  in  her  complexion  some  sickly  testimony  of  her 

depraved  appetite ;  and  if  she  be  not  very  wary,  she  is  in 

danger  of  a  relapse. 

It  falleth  fit  in  this  place  to  examine  our  author's  appre- 
hension of  the  end  of  such  honest  worthies  and  philosophers 
(as  he  calleth  them)  (54)  that  died  before  Christ  his  incar- 
nation, whether  any  of  them  could  be  saved,  or  no  ?  Truly, 
my  lord,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all,  but  if  any  followed  in  the 
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i^hole  tenor  of  their  lives  the  dictamens  of  right  reason,  tlut 
their  joiumey  was  secure  to  heaven.  Out  of  the  former  d» 
course  appeareth  what  temper  of  mind  is  necessary  to  get 
thither.  And  that  reason  would  dictate  such  a  temper  tot, 
perfectly  judicious  man  (though  but  in  the  state  of  nature),  j 
as  the  best  and  most  rational  for  him,  I  make  no  doubt  tf{ 
all.  But  it  is  most  true,  they  are  exceeding  few  (ifa£ij)i 
in  whom  reason  worketh  clearly,  and  is  not  overs^vajed  br ' 
passion  and  terrene  affections ;  they  are  few  that  can  dis* 
cem  what  is  reasonable  to  be  done  in  every  circumstanoe. 

Fauci  quoB  seqiius  amAvit 


Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  sethera  virtus^ 
Diis  geniti,  potuere. 

And  fewer  that,  knowing  what  is  best,  can  win  of  themselvfv 
to  do  accordingly  (Firfco  meliora  prohoqae,  deteriora  sequor^ 
being  most  men*s  cases) ;  so  that  an;er  all  that  can  be 
expected  at  the  hands  of  nature  and  reason  in  their  best 
habit,  since  the  lapse  of  them,  we  may  conclude  it  would 
have  been  a  most  difficult  thing  for  any  man,  and  a  most 
impossible  one  for  mankind,  to  attain  unto  beatitude,  if 
Christ  had  not  come  to  teach,  and  by  his  example  to  show 
us  the  way. 

And  this  was  the  reason  of  his  incarnation,  teaching,  life, 
and  death.  For,  being  God,  we  could  not  doubt  his  veracity 
when  he  told  us  news  of  the  other  world ;  having  all  things 
in  his  power,  and  yet  enjoying  none  of  the  delights  of  this 
life,  no  man  should  stick  at  foregoing  them,  since  his  example 
showeth  all  men,  that  such  a  course  is  best,  whereas  few  are 
capable  of  the  reason  of  it :  and  for  his  last  act,  dying  in 
such  an  afflicted  manner,  he  taught  us  how  the  securest 
way  to  step  immediately  into  perfect  happiuess,  is  to  be 
crucified  to  all  the  desires,  delights,  and  contentments,  of 
this  world. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  physician :  truly,  my  lord,  I 
must  needs  pay  him,  as  a  due,  the  acknowledging  his  pious 
discourses  to  be  excellent  and  pathetical  ones,  containing 
worthy  motives  to  incite  one  to  virtue,  and  to  deter  one 
from  vice ;  thereby  to  gain  heaven,  and  to  avoid  hell. 
Assuredly  he  is  owner  of  a  solid  head  and  of  a  strong 
generous  heart.    Where  he  employeth  his  thoughts  upon    , 
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sucli  things  as  resort  to  no  higher  or  more  ahstruse  prin- 
ciples, than  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  conversation  with  the 
NV'orld,  or  in  the  common  tract  of  study  and  learning,  I  know 
no  man  would  say  better.     But  when  he  meeteth  with  such 
difficulties  as  his  next,  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  (48)  (wherein  after  deep  meditation  upon  the  most 
abstracted  principles  and  speculations  of  the  metaphysics, 
one  hath  much  ado  to  solve  the  appearing  contradictions 
in  nature),  there,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  he  should  tread 
a  little  awry,  and  go  astray  in  the  dark,  for  I  conceive  his 
course  of  lifo  hathj  not  permitted  him  to  allow  much  time 
unto    the   unwinding   of  such   entangled   and  abstracted 
Bubtilties.     But  if  it  had,  I  believe  his  natural  parts  are  such, 
as  he  might  have  kept  the  chair  &om  most  men  I  know ;  for 
BTen  where  he  roveth  widest,  it  is  with  so  much  wit  and 
sharpness,  as  putteth  me  in  mind  of  a  great  man's  censure 
upon  Joseph  Scaliger's  Gyclometrica  (a  matter  he  was  not 
well  versed  in),  that  he  had  rather  err  so  ingeniously  as  he 
did,  than  hit  upon  truth  in  that  heavy  manner,  as  the  Jesuit 
his  antagonist  stuffeth  his  books.     Most  assuredly  his  wit 
and  smartness  in  this  discourse  is  of  the  finest  standard ; 
and  his  insight  into  severer  learning  will  appear  as  piercing 
unto  such  as  use  not  strictly  the  touchstone  and  the  test,  to 
examine  every  piece  of  the  glittering  coin  he  payeth  his 
reader  with.     But  to  come  to  the  resurrection.     Methinks 
it  is  but  a  gross  conception,  to  think  that  every  atom  of  the 
present  individual  matter  of  a  body,  every  grain  of  ashes  of 
a  burned  cadaver,  scattered  by  the  wind  throughout  the 
world,  and,  after  numerous  variations,  changed  paradventure 
into  the  body  of  another  man,  should  at  the  sounding  of 
the  last  trumpet  be  raked  together  again  from  all  the  corners 
of  the  earth,  and  be  made  up  anew  into  the  same  body  it 
was  before  of  the  first  man.     Yet  if  we  will  be  Christians 
and  rely  upon  Q-od's  promises,  we  must  believe  that  we  shall 
rise  again  with  the  same  body  that  walked  about,  did  eat, 
drink,  and  live,  here  on  earth ;  and  that  we  shall  see  our 
Saviour  and  Bedeemer,  with  the  same,  the  very  same  eyes, 
wherewith  we  now  look  upon  the  fading  glories  of  this  con- 
temptible world. 

How  shall  these  seeming  contrarieties  be  reconciled  ?    If 
the  latter  be  true,  why  should  not  the  former  be  admitted  P 
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To  explicate  this  riddle  the  better,  ^ve  me  leave  to  ask  your 
lordship,  if  you  now  see  the  cannons,  the  ensigns,  the  anna, 
and  other  martial  preparations  at  Oxford,  with  the  same 
eyes,  wherewith  many  years  agone  you  looked  upon  P<m^ 
ph3rry's  and  Aristotle's  learned  leases  there  P     I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  answer  me,  assuredly  with  the  yery  same,    h 
that  noble  and  graced  person  of  yours,  that  begetteth  botii 
delight  and  reverence  in  every  one  that  looketh  upon  it,— 
is  that  body  of  yours,  that  now  is  grown  to  such  comely  and 
full  dimensions,  as  nature  can  give  her  none  more  advan- 
y  tageous, — ^the  same  person,  the  same  body,  which  your  vir- 
tuous  and  excellent  mother  bore  nine  months  in  her  chaste 
and  honoured  womb,  and  that  your  nurse  gave  suck  unto  P 
Most  certainly  it  is  the  same.     And  yet  if  you  consider  it 
well,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  sublunary  matter,  being 
in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  in  bodies  which  have  internal  prin- 
ciples of  heat  and  motion,'much  continually  transpiring  out 
to  make  room  for  the  supply  of  new  aliment ;  at  the  length, 
in  long  process  of  time,  all  is  so  changed,  as  that  ship  afc 
Athens  may  as  well  be  called  the  same  ship  that  was  there 
two  hundred  years  before,  and  whereof  (by  reason  of  the 
continual  reparations),  not  one  foot  of  the  timber  is  remain- 
ing in  her  that  builded  her  at  first,  as  this  body  now  can  be 
called  the  same,  was  forty  years  agone,  unless  some  higher 
consideration  keep  up  the  identity  of  it.     Now  what  that  is, 
let  us  examine,  and  whether  or  no  it  will  reach  to  our  diffi- 
culty of  the  resurrection.     Let  us  consider  then,  how  that 
which  giveth  the  numerical  individuation  to  a  body,  is  the 
substantial  form.     As  long  as  that  remaineth  the   same, 
though  the  matter  be  in  a  continual  flux  and  motion,  yet  the 
thing  is  still  the  same.     There  is  not  one  drop  of  the  same 
water  in  the  Thames,  that  ran  down  by  WhitehjJl  yesternight; 
yet  no  nfan  will  deny,  but  that  it  is  the  same  river  that  was 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  long  as  it  is  supplied  from  the 
same  common  stock,  the  sea.    Though  this  example  reacheth 
not  home,  it  iUustrateth   the  thing.      If  then  the  form 
remain  absolutely  the  same  aflber  separation  from  the  matter, 
that  it  was  in  the  matter  (which  can  happen  only  to  forms 
that  subsist  by  themselves,  as  human  souls),  it  followeth 
then  that  whensoever  it  is  united  to  matter  again  (all  matter 
coming  out  of  the  same  common  magazine),  it  maketh  again 
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the  same  man,  with  tbe  same  eyes,  and  all*the  same  limbs, 
that  'were  formerly,     ^ay,  he  is  composed  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual matter,  for  it  hath  the  same  distinguisher  and  indivi- 
duator,  to  wit,  the  same  form  or  soul.     Matter  considered 
singly  by  itself  hath  no  distinction :  all  matter  is  in  itself  the 
same  ;  we  must  fancy  it  as  we  do  the  indigested  chaos ;  it  is 
an  uniformly  wide  ocean.     Particularize  a  few  drops  of  the 
sea  by  filling  a  glass  full  of  them,  then  that  glassful  is  distin- 
guished horn  aU  the  rest  of  the  watery  bulk:  but  return  back 
those  few  drops  firom  whence  they  were  taken,  and  the  glassful 
that  even  now  had  an  individuation  by  itself,  loseth  that,  and 
groweth  one  and  the  same  with  the  other  main  stock :  yet  if 
you  fill  your  glass  again,  wheresoever  you  take  it  up,  so  it  be 
of  the  same  uniform  bulk  of  water  you  had  before,  it  is  the 
same  glassful  of  water  that  you  had.     But  as  I  said  before, 
this  example  fitteth  entirely  no  more  than  the  other  did.  In 
such  abstracted  speculations,  where  we  must  consider  matter 
without  form  (which  hath  no  actual  being),  we  must  not 
expect  adequated  examples  in  nature.     But  enough  is  said 
to  make  a  speculative  man  see,  that  if  God  should  join  the 
soul  of  a  lately  dead  man  (even  whilst  his  dead  corpse  should 
He  entire  in  his  winding-sheet  here),  unto  a  body  made  of 
earth,  taken  from  some  mountain  in  America ;  it  were  most 
true  and  certain,  that  the  body  he  should  then  live  by,, were 
the  same  identical  body  he  lived  with  before  his  death,  and 
late  resurrection.    It  is  evident,  that  sameness,  thisness,  and 
thatness,  belongeth  not  to  matter  by  itself  (for  a  general 
indifference  runneth  through  it  aU),  but  only  as  it  is  distin- 
guished and  individuated  by  the  form.     Which  in  our  case, 
whensoever  the  same  soul  doth,  it  must  be  imderstood  always 
to  be  the  same  matter  and  body. 

This  point  thus  passed  over,  I  may  piece  to  it  what  our 
author  Baith,(48)  of  a  magazine  of  subsistent  formd  residing 
first  in  the  chaos,  and  hereafter  (when  the  world  shall  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire)  in  the  general  heap  of  ashes :  out 
of  which  God's  voice  did  and  shall  draw  them  out,  and 
clothe  them  with  matter.  This  language  were  handsome 
for  a  poet,  or  a  rhetorician  to  speak ;  but  in  a  philosopher, 
that  should  ratiocinate  strictly  and  rigorously,  I  cannot 
admit  it.  For  certainly,  there  are  no  subsistent  forms  of 
corporeal  things  (excepting  the  soul  of  man,  which  besides 
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being  an  informing  form,  hath  another  particular  considen- 
tion  belonging  to  it,  too  long  to  speak  of  here).  But  when- 
soever that  compound  is  destroyed,  the  form  perisheth  with 
the  whole.  And  for  the  natural  production  of  corporeal 
things,  I  conceive  it  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  action  and 

Sassion  of  the  elements  among  themselves ;  which  intro- 
uciDg  new  tempers  and  dispositions  into  the  bodies  where 
these  conflicts  pass,  new  forms  succeed  old  ones,  ^vrhen  the 
dispositions  are  raised  to  such  a  height,  as  can  no  longer 
consist  with  the  preceding  form,  and  are  in  the  immediate 
degree  to  fit  the  succeeding  one,  which  they  usher  in.  The 
mystery  of  all  which  I  have  at  large  unfolded  in  my  above- 
mentioned  treatise  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

I  shall  say  no  more  to  the  first  part  of  our  physician's 
discourse,  after  I  have  observed,  how  his  consequence  is  no 
good  one  where  he  inferreth  that  if  the  devils  foreknew  who 
would  be  damned  or  saved,  it  would  save  them  the  labour, 
and  end  their  work  of  tempting  mankind  to  mischief  and 
evil.  (67)     For  whatsoever  their  moral  design  and  success  be 
in  it,,  their  nature  impelleth  them  to  be  always  doing  it. 
Por  as  on  the  one  side,  it  is  active  in  the  highest  degree  (as 
being  pure  acts,  that  is,  spirits),  so  on  the  other  side,  they 
are  malign  in  as  great  an  excess :  by  the  one  they  must  be 
always  working,  wheresoever  they  may  work  (like  water  in 
a  vessel  full  of  holes,  that  will  run  out  of  every  one  of  them 
which  is  not  stopped)  :  by  the  other,  their  whole  work  must 
be  malicious  and  mischievous.     Joining  then  both   these 
qualities  together,  it  is  evident,  they  will  always  be  tempting 
mankind,  though  they  know  they  shall  be  frustrate  of  their 
moral  end. 

But  were  it  not  time  that  I  made  an  end  ?  Yes,  it  is  more 
than  time.  And  therefore  having  once  passed  the  limit  that 
confined  what  was  becoming,  the  next  step  carried  me  into 
the  ocean  of  error;  which  being  infinite,  and  therefore 
more  or  less  bearing  no  proportion  in  it,  I  wiU  proceed  a 
little  further,  to  take  a  short  survey  of  his  Second  Part, 
and  hope  for  as  easy  pardon  after  this  addition  to  my  sudden 
and  indigested  remarks,  as  if  I  had  closed  them  up  now. 

Methmks,  he  beginneth  with  somewhat  an  afiected  dis* 
course,  to  prove  his  natural  inclination  to  charity ;  which 
virtue  is  the  intended  theme  of  all  the  remainder  of  his  dis^ 
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course.     And  I  doubt  lie  mistaketli  the  lowest  orb  or  limb 
of  that  high  seraphick  virtue,  for  the  top  and  perfection  of 
it  ;  axid  maketh  a  kind  of  human  compassion  to  be  divine 
charity.    He  will  have  it  to  be  a  general  way  of  doing  good  : 
it  is  true,  he  addeth  then,  for  Good's  sake ;  but  he  aUaveth 
that  again,  with  saying  he  will  have  that  good  done,  as  by 
obedience,  and  to  accomplish  God's  wiU;  and  looketh  at 
the  effects  it  worketh  upon  our  sotils,  but  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;    like  one  in  the  vulgar  throng,  that  considereth  God 
as  a  judge,  and  as  a  rewarder  or  a  punisher.     Whereas  per- 
fect charity  is  that  vehement  love  of  God  for  his  own  sake,. 
for  his  goodness,  for  his  beauty,  for  his  excellency,  that 
carrieth  all  the  motions  of  our  soul  directly  and  violently  to 
him  ;  and  maketh  a  man  disdain,  or  rather  hate  all  obstacles 
that  may  retard  his  journey  to  him.     And  that  face  of  it 
that  looketh  toward  manldnd  with  whom  we  live,  and  warm- 
eth  us  to  do  others  good,  is  but  like  the  overflowing  of  the 
main  stream,  that  swelling  above  its  banks  runneth  over  in 
a  multitude  of  little  channels. 

I  am  nbt  satisfied,  that  in  the  likeness  which  he  putteth 
between  God  and  man,  he  maketh  the  difference  between 
them,  to  be  but  such  as  between  two  creatures  that  resemble 
one  another.     Tor  between  these,  there  is  some  proportion; 
but  between  the  others,  none'  at  aU.     In  the  examining  of 
which  discourse,  wherein  the  author  observeth,  that  no  two 
faces  are  ever  seen  to  be  perfectly  alike,  nay,  no  two  pic- 
tures of  the  sarnie  face  were  ever  exactly  made  so ;  (2)  I  could 
take  occasion  to  insert  a  subtile  and  delightful  demonstra- 
tion  of  Master  White's,  wherein  he  showeth,  how  it  is  im- 
possible that  two  bodies  (for  example,  two  bowls)  should 
ever  be  made  exactly  like  one  another;  nay,^not  rigorously 
equal  in  any  one  accident,  as  namely,  in  weight,  but  that 
still  there  will  be  some  little   difference   and  inequality 
between  them  (the  reason  of  which  observation  Our  author 
meddleth  not  with)  ; — were  it  not  that  I  have  been  so  long 
already,  as  digressions  were  now  very  unseasonable. 

Shall  I  commend  or  censure  our  author  for  believing  so 
well  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  as  to  be  dejected  at  the 
thought  of  not  being  able  to  leave  it  a  legacy  among  his 
friends  ?  (3)  Or  shall  I  examine  whether  it  be  not  a  high 
injury  to  wise  and  gallant  princes,  who  out  of  the  generous^ 
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ne88  and  nobleness  of  their  nature,  do  patronize  arts  and 
learned  men,  to  impute  their  so  doing  to  vanity  of  desirmg 
praise,  or  to  fear  of  reproach. 

But  let  these  pass:    I  will  not    engage  amy  that   maj 
befriend  him,  in  a  quarrel  against  him.     But  I  may  safely 

Eroduce  Epictetus  to  contradict  him,  when  he  letteth  his 
indness  engulf  him  in  deep  afflictions  for  a  Mend  :  for  he 
will  not  allow  his  wise  man  to  have  an  inward  relenting,  a 
troubled  feeling,  or  compassion  of  another's  misfortunes. 
That  disordereth  the  one,  without  any  good  to  the  other. 
Let  him  afford  all  the  assistances  and  relievings  in  his  power, 
but  without  intermingling  himself  in  the  other's  woe ;  as 
angels,  that  do  us  good,  but  have  no  passion  for  us.     But 
this  gentleman's  kindness  goeth  yet  further:  (5)  he  compareth 
his  love  of  a  friend  to  his  love  of  Gtod ;  the  union  of  mends' 
souls  by  affection,  to  the  union  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  to  the  hypostatics!  union  of  two  natures  in  one 
Christ,  bv  the  Word's  incarnation.     Most  certainly  he  ex- 
presseth  himself  to  be  a  right  good-natured  man.     But  if 
St.  Augustine  retracted  so  severely  his  pathetical  expressions 
for  the  death  of  his  friend,  saying  they  savoured  more  of 
the  rhetorical  declamations  of  a  young  orator^  than  of  the 
grave  confession  of  a  devout  Christian  (or  somewhat  to  that 
purpose),  what  censure  upon  himself  may  we  expect  of  our 
physician,  if  ever  he  make  any  retractation  of  this  discourse 
concerning  his  reHgion. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  him,  that  afi;er  so  much  time 
spent,  and  so  many  places  visited  in  a  curious  search,  bj 
travelling  after  the  acquisition  of  so  many  languages ;  after 
the  wading  so  deep  in  sciences,  as  appeareth  by  the  ample 
inventory  and  particular  he  maketh  of  himself:  the  result  of 
all  this  should  be  to  profess   ingenuously  he  had  studied 
enough,  only  to  become  a  sceptick ;  and  that  having  run 
through  all  sorts  of  learning,  he  couLd  ffnd  rest  and  satis- 
faction in  none.  (8)     This,  I  confess,  is  the  unlucky  fate  of 
those  that  light  upon  wrong  principles.     But  Master  White 
teacheth  us,  how  the  theorems  and  demonstratioDs  of  physicks 
may  be  linked  and  chained  together,  as  strongly,  and  as 
continuedly,  as  they  are  in  the  mathematicks,  if  men  would 
but  apply  themselves  to  a  right  method  of  study.    And  I 
do  not  find  that  Solomon  complained  of  ignorance  in  the 
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height  of  knowledge  (8)  (as  this  gentleman  saith)  ;  but  only, 
that  after  he  hath  rather  acknowledged  himself  ignorant  of 
nothiag,  but  that  he  understood  the  natures  of  all  plants, 
from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and  was  acquainted  with  all 

;  the  ways  and  paths  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  he  exclaimeth, 
that  all  this  is  but  toil  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  therefore 
adviseth  men  to  change  human  studies  into  divine  con- 
templations and  affections. 

I  cannot  agree  to  his  resolution  of  shutting  his  books,  and 
giviQg  over  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  resigning  himself 
up  to  ignorance,  upon  the  reason  that  moveth  him;  as 
though  it  were  extreme  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the 
pursuit  of  that,  which  by  attending  but  a  little  longer  (till 
death  hath  closed  the  eyes  of  our  body,  to  open  those  of  our 
soul),  we  shall  gain  with  ease,  we  shall  enjoy  by  infusion, 
and  as  an  accessory  of  our  glorification.  (8)  It  is  true,  as 
soon  as  death  hath  played  the  midwife  to  our  second  birth, 
our  soul   shall  then  see  all  truths  more  freely,  than  our 

^oorporal  eyes  at  our  first  birth  see  aU  bodies  and  colours,  by 

'  the  natural  power  of  it,  as  I  have  touched  already,  and  not  '| 
only  upon  the  grounds  our  author  giveth.     Yet  far  be  it  from 
us,  to  think  that  time  lost,  which  in  the  mean  season  we 
shall  laboriously  employ,  to  warm  ourselves  with  blowing  a  \ 
few  little  sparks  of  that  glorious  fire,  which  we  shall  after-  \ 
-wards  in  one  instant  leap  into  the  middle  of,  without  danger 
of  scorching.     And  that  for  two  important  reasons  (besides 
several  others,  too  long  to  mention  here)  ;  the  one,  for  the 
great  advantage  we  have  by  learning  in  this  life ;  the  other, 
for  the  huge  contentment  that  the  acquisition  of  it  here 

,  ^which  implieth  a  strong  affection  to  it)  will  be  unto  us  in 
the  next  life.  The  want  of  knowledge  in  our  first  mother 
(which  exposed  her  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the  serpent's 
cunning)  was  the  root  of  all  our  ensuing  misery  and  woe. 
It  is  as  true  (which  we  are  taught  b}'"  irrefragable  authority) 
that  omnis  peccans  ignorat :  and  the  well-head  of  all  the 
calamities  and  mischiefs  in  all  the  world  consisteth  of  the 
troubled  and  bitter  waters  of  ignorance,  foUy,  and  rashness ; 
to  cure  which,  the  only  remedy  and  antidote  is  the  salt  of 
true  learning,  the  bitter  wood  of  study,  painful  meditation, 
and  orderly  consideration.  I  do  liot  mean  such  study,  as* 
armeth  wrangling  champions  for  clamorous  schools,  where 
TOL.  n.  2  I  • 
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the  ability  of  subtile  disputing  to  and  fco,  is  more  praa 
than  the  retrieying  of  truth ;  but  such  as  filleth  the  inin 
with  solid  and  useful  notions,  and  doth  not  endanger  tii 
swelling  it  up  with  windy  yanities.  Besides,  tlte  sweetesi 
companion  and  entertainment  of  a  weU-tentpered  mind  ii 
to  oonverse  fiuniliarly  with  the  naked  and  bewitefaing 
beauties  of  those  mistresses,  those  verities  and  sciences, 
vV  which  by  fair  courting  of  them,  they  gain  and  enjoy;  and 
every  day  bring  new  fresh  ones  to  their  seraglio,  where  tiie 
ancientest  never  grow  old  or  stale.  Is  there  anything  so 
pleasing  or  so  profitable  as  this  P 

"NjX  dulciiis  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 

Edita  dootrina  Bapientnia  tempLa  serena  ; 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  paflaimque  iddere 
Errare,  atque  yiam  palanteis  qussrere  vitse. 

But  now,  if  we  consider  the  advantage  we  shall  have  is 
the  other  life  by  our  affection  to  sciences,  and  conversatiaD 
with  them  in  this,  it  is  wonderful  great.  Indeed  that  affixv 
tion  is  so  necessary,  as  without  it  we  shall  enjoy  little 
contentment  ia  all  the  knowledge  we  shall  then  be  replenished 
with :  for  every  one's  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  a  ^ood  i» 
to  be  measured  by  his  precedent  desire  of  that  good,  andby  the 
^  equality  of  the  taste  and  relish  of  him  that  ifeedeth  upon  it 
^  We  should  therefore  prepare  and  make  our  taste  b^re> 
hand  by  assuefaction  unto,  and  by  often  relishing  what  we 
shall  then  be  nourished  with,  lliat  Enfi^lishman  that  can 
drink  nothing  but  beer  or  ale,  would  be  iff  bestead,  were  he 
to  go  into  "Spain  or  Italy,  where  nothing  but  wine  groweth: 
whereas  a  well  experienced  goinfre^  that  can  criticise  up(ni 
the  several  tastes  of  liquors,  would  think  his  palate  in  rmr 
disc,  among  those  delicious  nectars  (to  use  Aretine's  jphiMe 
upon  his  eating  of  a  lamprey).  Who  was  ever  deCgh^ 
with  tobacco  the  first  time  he  took  it  P  and  who  could 
lii^ly  be  without  it,  after  he  was  awhile  habituated  to 
use  of  it  ?  How  many  examples  are  there  daily  of  yoimg| 
men  that  marrying  upon  their  father's  command,  not  tmrong^ 
precedent  affections  of  their  own,  have  little  comfort  in 
1  worthy  and  handsome  wives,  that  others  would  passionatelr 
affect.  Arehimedes  lost  his  life,  for  being  so  ravish^  wmij 
the  delight  of  a  mathe^iatical  demonstraUon,  that  he  coiiir 
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not  of  a  sudden  recall  his  ecstasied  spirits  to  attend 
the  rude  soldier's  Rammons :  but  instead  of  him,  whose 
mind  had  been  always  fed  with  such  subtile  diet, 
how  many  plain  country-g^itlemen  doth  your  lord- 
ship and  I  know,  tiiat  rate  the  knowledge  of  their 
husbandry  at  a  much  higher  pitch;  and  are  extremely 
delighted  by  conversiaig  with  that ;  wh^^eas  the  other  would 
be  most  tedious  and  importune  to  them  ?  We  may  then 
safely  conclude,  that  if  we  will  joy  in  the  knowledge  we  shall 
have  after  death,  we  must  in  our  lifetime  raise*within  our- 
selves earnest  affections  to  it,  and  desires  of  it,  which  cannot 
be  barren  ones ;  but  wiU  press  upon  us  to  gain  some  know- 
ledge by  way  of  advance  l^re  ;  and  the  more  we  attain  unto, 
the  more  w&  shall  be  in  love  with  what  remaineth  behind. 
To  this  reason  then  adding  the  other,  how  knowledge  is  the 
surest  prop  and  guide  of  our  present  life;  andhowitper- 
fecteth  a  man  in  that  which  eonstitateth  him-^  man,  hi& 
reason ;  aiad  how  it  enableth  him  to  tread  boldly,  steadily,, 
constantly,  and  knowingly,  in  all  his  ways :  and  I  am  con- 
fident, aU  men  that  e^all  hear  the  case  thus  debated,  will 
join  with  me  in  making  it  a  suit  to  our  physician,  that  ho 
will  keep  his  books  open,  and  continue  that  progress  he  hath 
so  happSv  begun. 

But  I  believe  your  lordship  wiU  scarcely  join  with  him  in. 
his  wish,  that  we  might  procreate  and  beget  children  with- 
out the  help  of  women,  or  without  any  conjunction  or  com- 
merce with  that  sweet  and  bewitching  sex.(9)  Plato  taxeth 
his  fellow  philosopher  (though  otherwise  a  learned  and  brave 
man)  for  not  sacnficing  to  the  Graces,  those  gentle  female 
goddesses.  What  thinfceth  your  lordship  of  our  physician's 
bitter  censure  of  that  action,  which  Mahomet  maketh  the- 
essence  of  his  paradise  P  Indeed,  besides  those  his  unkind- 
nesses,  or  rather  frowardmesses,  at  that  tender-hearted  sex 
(which  must  needs  take  it  ill  at  his  hands),  methinketh  he 
setteth  marriage  at  too  low  a  rate,  which  is  assuredly  the 
highest  and  divinest  link  of  humane  society.  And  where  he 
speaketh  of  Cupid,  and  of  beauty,  it  is  in  such  a  praise,  a& 
putteth  me  in  mind  of  the  learned  Greek  reader  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  courting  of  his  mistress  out  of  Stephens  his 
Thesaurus. 

My  next  observation  upon  his  discourse  draweth  me  to 

2x2 
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a  logical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  an  exact  srHo- 
gism :  which  kind  of  reflection,  though  it  use  to  open  tk 
door  in  the  course  of  learning  and  study ;  yet  it  lenll  near 
shut  it  in  my  discourse,  which  my  following  the  thread  iM 
my  author  spinneth,  assigneth  to  this  place.  If  he  had  veil 
and  thoroughly  considered  all  that  is  required  to  that  strict 
way  of  managing  our  reason,  he  would  not  have  censured 
Aristotle  for  condemning  the  fourth  figure,  out  of  no  other 
motive,  but  because  it  was  not  consonant  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  (9)  that  it  would  not  fit  with  the  foundations  himself 
had  laid ;  though  it  do  with  reason  (saith  he)  and  be  coo- 
sonant  to  that,  which  indeed  it  doth  not,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  circumstances.  In  a  perfect  syllogism,  the  predicate 
must  be  identified  with  the  subject,  and  each  extreme  with 
the  middle  term,  and  so,  consequently,  all  three  with  one 
another.  But  in  Ghalen's  fourth  figure,  the  case  may  so  M 
out,  as  these  rules  will  not  be  current  there. 

As  for  the  good  and  excellency  that  he  considereth  in 
the  worst  things,  and  how  far  fix)m  solitude  any  man  is  in 
a  wilderness  ;  (10)  these  are  (in  his  discourse)  but  equiToeal 
considerations  of  good,  and  of  loneliness.  Nor  are  they 
any  ways  pertinent  to  the  morality  of  that  part,  where  he 
treateth  of  them. 

I  have  much  ado  to  believe,  what  he  speaketh  confi- 
dently, (11)  that  he  is  more  beholding  to  Morpheus,  for 
learned  and  rational,  as  well  as  pleasing,  dreams,  than  to 
Mercury  for  smart  and  facetious  conceptions ;  whom  Saturn 
(it  seemeth  by  his  relation)  hath  looked  asquint  upon  in  his 
geniture. 

In  his  concluding  prayer,  (14)  wherein  he  summeth  up  all 
he  wisheth,  methinketh  his  arrow  is  not  winged  with  that 
fire,  which  I  should  have  expected  from  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion :  for  it  is  not  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  the  bridling 
up  of  one's  affections,  that  expresseth  the  highest  delight- 
fulness  and  happiest  state  of  a  perfect  Chnstian.  It  is 
love  only  that  can  give  us  heaven  upon  earth,  as  well  as  in 
heaven ;  and  bringeth  us  thither  too :  so  that  the  Tuscan 
Virgil  had  reason  to  say, 

In  alte  dolc^zze 

Non  si  puo  gioir,  se  non  amando.' 
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And  this  love  must  be  employed  upon  the  noblest  and 
Iiigliest  object,  not  terminated  in  our  Mends.  But  of  this 
transcendent  and  divine  part  of  charity,  that  looketh 
directly  and  immediately  upon  Grod  himself;  and  that  is 
the  intrinsical  form,  the  utmost  perfection,  the  scope  and 
final  period  of  true  religion  (this*  gentleman's  intended 
theme,  as  I  conceive),  I  have  no  occasion  to  speak  any 
thing,  since  my  author  doth  but  transiently  mention  it ;  and 
that  too,  in  such  a  phrase  as  ordinary  catechisms  speak  of  it 
to  vulgar  capacities. 

Thus,  my  lord,  having  run  through  the  book  (God  knows 

how  slightly,  upon  so  great  a  sudden)  which  your  lordship 

cominanded  me  to  give  you  an  account  of,  there  remaineth 

yet    a  weightier  task  upon  me  to  perform ;  which  is,  to 

excuse  myself  of  presumption  for  daring  to  consider  any 

moles  in  that  face,  which  you  had  marked  for  a  beautjr. 

But  who  shall  well  consider  my  manner  of  proceeding  m 

these  remarks,  wiU  free  me  from  that  censure.     I  offer  not 

at  judging  the  prudence  aad  wisdom  of  this  discourse : 

those  are  fit  inquiries  for  your  lordship's  court  of  highest 

appeal :  in  my  inferior  one,  I  meddle  only  with  Httle  knotty 

pieces  of  particular  sciences  {MatvtUB  a^pis  instar,  opero^a 

parvtis  carmina  Jingo),  in  which  it  were  peradventure  a  fault 

for  your  lordship  to  be  too  well  versed ;  your  employments 

are  of  a  higher  and  nobler  strain,  and  that  concerns  the 

welfare  of  millions  of  men : 


'  .>k^ 


Tu  regere  imperio  populos  (Sackville)  memento 
(Hse  tibi  enint  artes)  pacisque  imponere  morem. 

Such  little  studies  as  these  belong  only  to  those  persons 
that  are  low  in  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  commonwealth, 
low  in  their  conceptions,  and  low  in  a  languishing  and 
rusting  leisure,  such  an  one  as  Virgil  caUeth  igndbile  otium, 
and  such  an  one  as  I  am  now  dulled  withal.  If  Alexander 
or  CsBsar  should  have  commended  a  tract  of  land,  as  fit  to 
fight  a  battle  in  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  or  to  build  a 
city  upon,  to  be  the  magazine  and  staple  of  all  the  adjacent 
countries  ;  no  body  could  justly  condemn  that  husbandman, 
who,  according  to  his  own  narrow  art  and  rules,  should 
censure  the  plains  of  Arbela,  or  Pharsalia,  for  being  in  some 
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places  steril ;  or  the  meafows  about  Alexandria,  for  bdif 
aometimea  subjeet  to  be  (werfiovn ;  or  could  tax  av^it  m\ 
akonld  saj  in  that  kind  for  a  eontradictioii  unto  the  otho'i' 
commendationa  of  thoae  placea,  which  aare  built  vq^n.  lugher 
and  httger  {oine^lea. 

So,  mj  lordy  I  am  confident  I  eball  n<^  be  r^Kroached  of 
munannerlinesa  for  putting  in  a  demurrer  unto  a  few  litik 
particnlantiea  in  that  noble  discoovsey  wUch  j&ar  lordsh^ 
gave  a  general  applause  unto ;  and  bj  doing  soi,  I  have  giveB 
jour  lordship  the  best  account  I  can  of  myaelfy  ae  weSl  u 
of  your  commands.  You  h^ebj  see  what  mj  entertainments 
are,  and  how  I  plaj  away  my  time, 

DoBSEi  dum.  magnua  ad  altuxa 


Fulminat  Ozonium  beUo,  victorque  volentos 
Per  populos  dat  jura;  yiamque  affectat  Olympok 

May  your  counsels  there  be  happy  and  suceesafiil  ones,  to 
bring  about  that  peace,  winch  if  we  be  not  quickly  blened  \ 
withal,  a  general  ruin  threateneth  the  whole  kingdom. 

Prom  Winchester-House,  the  22nd  (I  think  I  may  say 
the  23rd,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  morning,  and  i  think  it  is  day) 
of  Decemb^,  1642. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

And  obedient  Servant, 

Ejb^stblm  I>reBX. 


POSTSCEIPT. 

My  LoRik, — LooKiKO  over  these  loose  papers  to  point 
them,  I  perceive  I  have  forgotten  what  I  promised  in  the 
eighth  sheet,  to  touch  in  a  word  concerning  grace :  I  do 
not  c(m.eeive  it  to  be  a  quality  infused  by  God  Almighty 
into  a  soul. 

Such  kind  of  discoursiag  satisfieth  me  no  more  in  divinity, 
than  in  philosophy.  I  take  it  to  be  the  whole  complex  of 
such  real  motives  (as  a  solid  account  may  be  given  of  them) 
that  incHne  a  man  to  virtue  and  piety ;  and  are  set  (m  foot 
by  Ood*s  particular  grace  and  favour,  to  bring  that  work  to 
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pass. "  As  for  example :  to  a  man  plunged  in  sensuality, 
some  great  misfortune  happeneth,  that  mouldeth  his  heart 
to  a  tenderness,  and  inclineth  him  to  much  thoughtfulness : 
in  this  temper,  he  meeteth  with  a  book  or  preacher,  that  re-  • 
presenteth  lively  to  him  the  danger  of  his  own  .condition ; 
and  giveth  him  hopes  of  greater  contentment  in  other 
objects,  after  he  shall  have  tjSten  leave  of  his  former  beloved 
sins.  This  begetteth  further  conversation  with  prudent  and 
pious  men,  and  experienced  physicians,  in  curing  the  soul's 
maladies;  whereby  he  is  at  last  perfectly  converted,  and 
settled  in  a  course  of  solid  virtue  and  piety. 

Now,  these  accidents  of  his  misfortune, — ^the  gentleness 
and  softness  of  his  nature,  his  falling  upon  a  good  book, 
his  encountering  with  a  pathetick  preacher,  the  impre- 
naeditated  chance  that  brought  him  to  hear  his  sermon,  y 
his  meetiQg  with  other  worthy  men,  and  the  whole  con-  ' 
catenation  of  all  the  intervening  accidents,  to  work  this 
good  effect  in  him,  and  that  were  ranged  and  disposed  from 
all  eternity,  by  God's  particular  goodness  and  providence 
for  his  salvation,  and  without  which  he  had  inevitably  been 
damned, — ^this  chain  of  causes,  ordered  by  Gk)d  to  produce 
this  effect,  I  understand  to  be  grace. 


END   or  BELIGIO  MEDICI,   ETC. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


luF  ftirangHig  the  present  edition,  I  h&re  endeayoizred  to  pre- 
serve the  order  in  which  the  several  works  were  first  pnbfished ; 
sjid  at  the  seme  time  to  brine  together,  as  fiur  as  possible,  similar 
subjects.  To  seenre  these  Sheets,  I  haye  placed  the  Svdrio- 
fapAia  between  the  Garden  <^  Oyras  and  the  Brampton  Urns  ; 
thoagh.  in  the  first  edition  of  the  two  former  pieces,  the  author 
placed  the  Garden  of  Cyrus  last.  That  edition  was  published 
in  1638,  in  small  8vo. 

The  Second  edition  is  that  which  appeared  with  the  Fourth 
edition  of  Fbendodoxia,  under  the  direction  of  its  author ;  who 
has  prefixed  to  t&e  yolume  two  pages  of  "  Marginal  lUustra" 
turns  omitted,  or  to  he  added  to  the  Diseottrses  of  Um-hurial, 
and  of  the  Garden  of  Curtis,** 

The  Third  edition,  m  double  columns,  was  printed  with  the 
flixth  of  KeHgio  Mediei,  as  an  addition  to  the  third  (erroneously 
called  the  fourth)  of  P&eudodoxm,  in  folio. 

The  Fourth  edition  of  the  two  Discourses  was  nrinted  with 
the  £fUi  of  Fseudodo^da,  in  1869.  But,  most  aosurdly,  the 
*^  Marginal  Illustrations,"  &c.,  instead  of  being  incorporated  in 
the  edition,  are  n^rinted  as  a  table,  and  not  eyen  the  pages  altered 
to  suit  the  editicm ! 

The  (Fifbh)  edition  was  published  by  Abp.  Tenison,  with  the 
*'Works"infofio,  1686. 


In  1736,  Curl  r^rinted  (in  an  8vo.  tract  of  60  pages,  with 
6  pp.  of  Epistles,  &o.),  the  Hydriotaphia,  Brampton  Urns,  and 
the  ninth  of  the  Miscellany  Tracts,  "  Qf  AYtifieial  Sills,  ^c." 
followed  by  the  three  first  chapters  only  (unless  my  copy  is  im- 
perfeet)  of  the  Grorden  of  Cyrus-— in  40  pages — ^with  6  pp.  of 
Title  and  Epistle  Dedicatory.  Thiais  called  the  Fourth  edition, 
hut  is  in  fact  the  Sixth. 

The  First  edition  of  the  account  of  the  Brampton  Urns  was 
published  with  the  Posthumous  Works,  in  1712 ;  the  Second  by 
€url  (as  just  mentioned)  in  1736. 

I  haye  not  met  with  any  MS.  copy  either  of  Hydriotaphia 
or  the  Grarden  of  Cyrua,  though  many  passages  occur  in  m88, 
Shan,  1847,  1848,  and  in  1882^— which  were  evidently  written 
for  these  diseoursee. 

Of  the  Brampton  Urns  Ihaye  met  with  three  copies,  difiering 
from  each  other  and  vsas%  or  lesftcomplete,  in  the  British  Museum 
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and  Bodleian  Libraries,  namely,  Bbit.  Mns. '  JI^S.  Sloan 'lo. 
1862,  p.  26 ;  No.  1869,  p.  60 ;— and  Btbl.  Bodi..  3£S.  HatcUm. 
391 ; — ^fiom  the  first  of  wluch  Cnrl's  edition  vras  (inooireethi 
printed,  and  with,  all  of  which  it  has,  in  the  present  edition,  bea 
carefnllj  collated. 

I  haye  modernized  the  spelling,  and  endeavoured  to  improfr 
the  pointing  of  the  Garden  of  Cyrus  and  JELydriotaphia^  as  of  all 
Browne's  oUier  works ;  but  ue  pliraseology  (as  characteristick  of 
the  writer),  I  have  not  thought  it  right  ^xcept  in  very  rare  ia- 
atances,  and  those  acknowledged),  to  touch.  Per  this  reason,  I 
have  even  denied  mvself  the  adoption  of  several  improvements 
introduced  bv  my  mend  Mr.  Crossley,  in  the  Sydiiotapliii} 
published  in  Lis  neat  little  selection  of  Browne's  Tracts,  £dm- 
burgh,  1822. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  respecting  the  notes  attached  to  this 
edition.    If  any  one  object  that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Power  to  Sir 
Thomas,  with  his  reply,  ought  to  have  appeared  among  the  Co^ 
respondence,  instead   of  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes, 
my  defence  is,  that,  though  formally  "  Correspondence,"  they 
are  suhstwiUially  "  Notes  and  Illustrations,"  and  those  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.    Dr.  Power's  letter  is  the  work  of  an  en- 
thusiastick  lover  of  the  mysteries  of  natural  science ;  and  Sir 
Thomas's  reply  places  him  in  the  new  light  of  his  own  commen- 
tator.    The   Garden  of  Cyrus  has,  by  general  consent,  been 
regarded  as  one  of  Uie  most  fanciful  of  his  works.     The  most 
eminent  even  of  his  admirers  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  sport  of 
the  ima^ation, "  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  he  considers  every 
production  of  art  and  nature,  in  which  he  could  find  any  decus- 
sation or  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and,  as  a  man 
once  resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries,  seldom  searches  long  is 
vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost  every  thing;"— 
"  quincunxes,"  as  Coleridge  says,  "  in  heaven  above,  quincunxes 
in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  man,  quincunxes  in 
tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in  every 
thing."*     The.  increased  attention,  however,  which 'modem 
natimilists  have  paid  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  numbers  in  the 
distribution  of  nature,  and  Mr.  Macleay's  persevering  and  soo- 
cessM  advocacy  of  a  qxjinaby  ABBANaEMENT  would  natoially 
lead  an  admirer  of  Browne  to  look  at  this  work  in  a  higher  point 
of  view  than  as  a  mereieu  d* esprit.     How  far,  in  short,  has  he 
anticipated  in  this  wor£ — as  he  certainly  must  be  allowed  to 
have  done  in  the  Pseudodoxia, — ^those  who  have  conducted  their 
inquiries  in  the  midst  of  incomparably  greater  light  and  know- 
ledge, and  with''the  advantage  or  an  immensely  increased  acea- 
mmation  of  facts  and  observations  of  every  kina  P 

*  See  Blackwood's  Ediiibwgh  Magaeine,  vol.  vii.  169. 
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TO  MY  WOETHY  AND  HONOUEED  FEIEND 

NICHOLAS  BACON,   of  GILLESTGHAM,  ESQUIEE.' 

Had  I  not  observed  that  purblind*  men  have  discoursed 
well  of  sight,  and  some  without  issue,  t  excellently  of  gene- 
ration ;  I,  that  was  never  master  of  any  considerable  garden, 
had  not  attempted  this  subject.  But  the  earth  is  the  garden 
of  nature,  and  each  fruitful  country  a  paradise.  Dioscorides 
made  most  of  his  observations  in  his  march  about  with 
Antonius  ;  and  Theophrastus  raised  his  generalities  chiefly 
from  the  field. 

Besides,  we  write  no  herbal,  nor  can  this  volume  deceive 
you,  who  tave  handled  the  massiestj  thereof:  who  know 

*  Plempius,  Cabeus,  &c.  f  Dr.  Harvey. 

X  Besleri  Hortus  Eystetensis. 

*  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  OUlmgham,  Esq.]  Created  a  baronet,  Feb.  7, 
1661,  by  Charles  II.  His  father  was  the  sixth  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  was  created  premier  baronet  of  England,  May  22,  1611, 
by  James  I.,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  keeper  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  half-brother  of  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  the  lord  keeper's 
youngest  son  by  a  second  marriage. 

This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  patron  of  learning ; 

and  intimately  acquainted  with  Browne,  several  of  whose  Miscellany 

Tracts    were  addressed    to    him :    as   we   are    informed  by  Evelyn. 

He  is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  having  published  a  work  of  Br.  Thomas 

Lushington's,    which    had   come   into  his   hands  in  MS.  from  the 

author,    entitled.   Logica   Analytica,  de  PHncipiis,  Itegidis,    et   Usfiu 

Ratwnis   rectce,  lib.    3.    Lond.   1650,    8vo.  ;    and    gave  this  as  his 

motive  : — "  Propter  operis  perfectionemf  in  quo  nihil  dictum,  quod  non 

stcttim  probatum  est,  vd  a  principiis,  primo  €f,per  se  notis,  vd  a  proposi- 

tionibus  inde  demonstratis :  deinde  etiam  propter  ejus  usum,  vdfructum 

eximiam, — Wood's  Athena,  by  Bliss,  iii.  530.    He  died  in  his  43rd  year 

in  1666,  leaving  two  sons,  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Kichard,  who  both  sue- 

oeeded  to  the  Gillingham  baronetcy  ;  but,  both  dying  s.  p,,  it  became 

extinct. 
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that  three  folios*  are  yet  too  little,  and  how  new  herbakfr 
from  America  upon  us:  from  persevering  enquirers,  aa) 
holdt  in  those  singularities,  we  expect  such,  descriptions. 
Wherein  Ei^land^  is  now  so  exact,  that  it  yields  not  to 
other  countries. 

We  pretend  not  to  multiply  vegetable  divisions  hj  quin- 
cuncial  and  reticulate  plants ;  or  erect  a  new  phjtologj. 
The  field  of  knowledge  hath  been  so  traced,  it  is  hard  to 
spring  any  thing  new.  Of  old  things  we  wiite  somethisg 
new,  if  truth  may  receive  ad^tion,  or  envy  will  have  any 
thing  new ;  since  the  ancients  knew  the  late  nuaibovucal  dis- 
coveries, and  Hippocrates  the  circulation. 

You  have  been  so  long  out  of  trite  leamiDg^  that  Mda  hard 
to  find  a  subject  proper  for  you ;  and  if  you  have  meii  witk  » 
sheet  iipon  this,  we  have  missed  our  intention.  In  tiiii 
multiplicity  of  writing,  by  and  barren  themes  are  best  fitted 
for  invention ;  subjects  so  often  discoursed  confine  the  ima- 
gination, and  £x  our  conceptions  unto  the  notions  of  Hire- 
writers.  Besides,  such  mscourses  allow  excursions^  and 
venially  admit  of  coUateraL  truths,  though  at  aoane  diBtaace 
from  their  principjEds.  Wherein  if  we  sometimes  take  wide 
liberty,  we  are  not  single,  but  err  by  great  exampie.  § 

He  that  will  illustrate  the  excellency  of  this  order,  mar 
easily  fell  upon  so  spruce  a  subject,  wherein  we  have  not 
affiighted  the  common  reader  with  anj  other  diagrams,  than 
of  itself;  and  have  mdustriously  declined  illustrations  from 
rare  and  unknown  plants. 

Your  discerning  judgment,  so  well  aequaanted  with  tiiat 
study,  will  expect  herein  no  msi^eanaitiGal  truths,  as  w^ 
understanding  how  few  generalities  and  UJlnitas\\  there  are 
in  nature;   how  Scaliger  hath  found  exceptions  in  most 

*  Ba/u^mU  Theestrwm,  Botxmicum, 

t  My  worthy  friend  M.  GroodieE,  an  acndent  md  learned  botamst. 
:}:  As  in  London  and  dirers  parts,  wbrereof  we  mention  none,  lest  we 
seem  to  omit  any. 
§  Hippoora^  de  stqperfcetatumef  de  deTtti^ione. 
li  Bules  without  exceptions.* 


^  rvHes  vMout  exo^tiofu.]  This  is,  no  deniht,  an  illusion  to  tibeweH 
known  and  invariable  rule  in  prosody, — ''Postremo,  U  findta  fnia- 
cnntur  &nmia" — of  which  Browne  here  (moat  oharaoteristicaUy)  vnak 
himself  in  a  proverbial  sense. 
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TmiversalB  of  Aristotle  and  Theophiastus ;  haw  botanical 
TYiflxiTTia  must  hay^  £air  aUowance,  and  are  tolerably  currenty 
if  not  intolerably  over-balanced  "by  exceptions. 

You  have  wisely  ordered  your  vegetable  delights,  beyond 

the  reach  of  exception.  The  Turks  who  passed  their  days  in 

gardens  here,  will  have  ako  gardens  hereafter,  and  delighting 

m  floweors  on  earth,  must  have  Mes  and  roses  in  heaven. 

In  garden  delights  'tis  not  easy  to  hold  a  mediocrity ;  that 

insil^ting  picture  is  seldom  ^hout  some  extremity.  The 

ancients  vemaJly  dehghted  in  flourishing  gardens ;  many 

were  florists  thad}  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a  flower;  and  in 

Pliny's  days  none  had  directly  treated  of  that  subject.    Some 

commendably  affected  plantations  of  venomous  vegetables, 

some  confined  their  deHghts  unto  single  pilants,  and  Oato 

seemed  to  dote  imon  cabbage ;  while  the  ingenuous  delight 

of  tulipists,  stan^  saluted  with  hard  language,  even  by  their 

own  professors.* 

Tnat  in  this  garden  discourse,  we  range  into  extraneous 
things,  and  many  parts  of  art  and  nature,  we  follow  herein 
the  example  of  old  and  new  plantations,  wherein  noble 
spirits  contented  not  themselves  with  trees,  but  by  the 
attendance  of  aviaries,  fish-ponds,  and  aU  variety  of  animals 
they  made  their  gard^is  the  epitome  of  l^e  earth,  and  some 
resemblance  of  the  secular  shows  of  old. 

That  we  conjoin  these  parts  of  different  subjects,  or  that 
this  should  succeed  the  other,^  yoor  judgment  will  admit 
without  impute  of  ineongruity ;  «noe  the  delightM  world 
comes  afber  death,  and  pairadise  succeeds  the  grave.  Since  the 
verdant  state  of  things  is  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  and 
to  flourish  in  the  state  of  glory,  we  must  first  be  sown  in 
corruption  :-*-besides  the  ancient  practice  of  noble  persons^ 
to  conclude  in  garden-graves,  and  urns  themselves  of  old  to* 
be  wrapt  up  with  flowers  and  garlands. 

Nullwnt  sine  venia  placuUse  eloquium,  is  more  sensibly 
understood  by  writers,  than  by  readers ;  nor  well  appre- 
hended by  either,  tiU  works  have  hanged  out  like  Apelles  hia 

*  **  TvUpo-mcmia /'  Narrencrmid,  Lcmnenberg,  Pet.  ffondms  m 
lib.Belg.    , 

3  or  that  this  f^tmld  succeed  tke  other.]  In  the  present  edition  this 
order  is  reversed ;  the  reason  tor  which  is  stated  in  the  preface. 
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pictures ;  wherein  even  common  eyes  will  find  something  for 
emendation. 

To  wish  all  readers  of  vour  abilities,  were  unreasonably  to 
multiply  the  number  of  scholars  beyond  the  temper  of  these 
times.  But  unto  this  ill-judging  age,  we  charitably  desire  a 
portion  of  your  equity,  judgment,  candour,  and  ingenuity ; 
wherein  you  are  so  rich,  as  not  to  lose  by  diffusion.  And 
being  a  flourishing  branch  of  that  noble  family,*  unto  whom 
we  owe  so  much  observance,  you  are  not  new  set,  but  long 
rooted  in  such  perfection ;  whereof  having  had  so  lasting 
confirmation  in  your  worthy  conversation,  constant  amity, 
and  expression ;  and  knowing  you  a  serious  student  in  the 
highest  arcana  of  nature ;  with  much  excuse  we  bring  these 
low  delights,  and  poor  maniples  to  your  treasure. 

Your  affectionate  Priend  and  Servant, 

Thom-is  Bbowite. 
Norwich,  May  \8t. 

*  Of  the  most  worthy  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  prime  baronet,  my  true 
and  noble  fnend.* 


^  This  was  the  fourth  (premier)  baronet,  grandson  of  Sir  Kobert,  the 
third  baronet,  whose  younger  brother  Nicholas  (6th  son  of  the  first 
baronet)  was  the  father  of  Nicholas  (afterwards  Sir  Nicholas,  Bart,  of 
Gillingham),  to  whom  the  present  letter  was  addressed  ;  and  who  thus 
was  first  cousin  to  Sir  Edmund's  father.  Ultimately  the  line  of  Sir 
Bobert,,  the  third  baronet,  fiuled;  and  the  premier  baronetcy  passed  into 
that  of  his  brother  Sir  Butts  Bsicon,  of  Mildenhall,  created  a  baronet, 
29th  of  July,  1627,  in  the  person  of  whose  descendant  Sir  Richard,  in 
1755,  were  united  the  Redgrave  (or  premier)  baronetcy  of  1611,  and 
Mildenhall  of  1627. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  CYRUS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

That  Vulcan  gave  arrows  unto  Apollo  and  Diana  the 
Lourtli  day  after  their  nativities,  according  to  Gentile  theo- 
iogy,^  may  pass  for  no  blind  apprehension  of  the  creation  of 
bhe  sun  and  moon,  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  :  when  the 
diffused  light  contracted  into  orbs,  and  shooting  rays  of  those 
luminaries.  Plainer  descriptions  there  are  from  Pagan  pens, 
of  the  creatures  of  the  fourth  day.  "While  the  divine  philo- 
soplier*  unhappily  omitteth  the  noblest  part  of  the  third, 
and  Ovid  (whom  many  conceive  to  have  borrowed  his  de- 
scriptionfrom Moses), coldly  deserting  the  remarkable  account 
of  the  text,  in  three  words  t  describeth  this  work  of  the  third 
day, — the  vegetable  creation,  and  first  ornamental  scene  of 
nature,--the  primitive  food  of  animals,  and  first  story  of 
physick  in  dietetical  conservation. 

Tor  though  physick  may  plead  high,  from  that  medical  act 
of  God,  in  casting  so  deep  a  sleep  upon  our  first  parent,  and 
chirurgery  J  find  its  whole  art,  in  that  one  passage  concerning 
the  rib  of  Adam ;  yet  is  there  no  rivality  with  garden  contri- 
vance and  herbary ;  for  if  Paradise  were  planted  the  third 
day  of  the  creation,  as  wiser  divinity  concludeth,  the  nativity 
thereof  was  too  early  for  horoscopy :  gardens  were  before 
gardeners,  and  but  some  hours  after  the  earth. 

Of  deeper  doubt  is  its  topography  and  local  designation  ; 
yet  being  the  primitive  garden,  and  without  muchcontro- 

*  Plato  in  Timceo.  t  Fronde  tegi  sUvas, 

t  diaipsffiQ,  in  opening  the  flesh  ;  llaipiaig^  in  taking  out  the  rib ; 
uMiffig,  in  closing  up  the  part  again. 

'  That  Vide<m  gave  arrows,  <fcc.]     Statiw,  Theh.  i.  563 ;  Horai.  Od» 
i.  16,  6 ;  Propert.  ii.  81,  16 ;  lucret,  i.  740 ;  Oic»  Div,  i.  36. 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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versy*  seated  in  the  east,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  M 
curiosity,  and  cultivation  of  plants,  most  flourished  in  the* 
quarters.  And  since  the  ark  of  Noah  first  touched  upa 
some  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  plantings  art  arose  again  ii 
the  east,  and  found  its  revolution  not  far  fix>in  the  place  rf 
its  nativity,  about  the  plains  of  those  regions.  And  if  Zoro- 
aster were  either  Cham,  Chus,  or  IMUzrazm,  they  were  earij 
proficients  therein,  who  left,  as  Pliny  delivereth,  a  work  i 
agriculture. 

However,  the  account  of  the  pensHe  or  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  if  made  by  Semiramis,  the  third  or  fourth  fiom 
Nimrod,  is  of  no  slender  antiquity ;  which  being  not  frsmA 
upon  ordinary  level  of  ground,  but  raised  upon  pillars,  adr 
mitting  under-passages,  we  cannot  aocept  as  the  first  'Eiabj- 
Ionian  gardens, — but  a  more  eminent  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  that  art  thaai.any  ihat  went  before  it ;  somevkt 
answering  or  hinting  the  old  opinion  concerning  Paradise 
itself,  wi&  many  conc^tions  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the 
earth.2 

Nebuchpdonosor  '(whom  some  will  have  to  be  the  £nnoiift 
Syrian  king  of  Diodorus)  beautifully  repaired  that  city,  and 
so  magnificently  built  his  hongiDg  garaen8,t  that  fircm  soe- 

*  For  some  there  is  from  ihe  ambiguiigr  of  the  word  MU^edem^  ivhe- 
ther  €Lb  Oriente,  or  aprincipio, 

t  Josephus. 

3  wUh  mnne  eowxpikm  damted,  ^c]    In  IdB.  Sldak.  18i7, 1  iod 
the  following  pasmgef  evidently  iniaiMlfid  for  thk  work,  ^vtrhich  may  be 
introdaced  here  : — ''We  are  unwilling  to  diminish  or  loose  the  czeifit 
of  Paradise,  or  only  pass  it  over  with  [the  Hebrew  word  for]  Edm, 
though  the  Greek  be  of  a  later  name.     In  this  excepted,  we  know  not 
whe&erthe  ancient  gardens  do  equal  those  of  late  times,  or  those  it 
present  in  Europe.     Of  l^e  gardes  of  He^>eride%we  know  nothing 
singular,  but  some  golden  apples.    Of  Aloinous  his  garden,  -we  letd 
no&ing  beyond  fi^s,  apples,  and  olives  ;  if  we  allow  it  to  be  anymore 
than. a  fiction  of  Homer,  unhappily  placed  in  Oorfu,  where  the  sterility^ 
of  the  soil  makes  men  belieye  there  'was  no  sut^  thhig  at  all.    Hie  gar- 
dens of  Adonis  weire  so  empty  that  tfaey  afiforded  proverbial  ezpressioii, 
and  the  principal  part  thereof  was  empty  spaces,  with  herbs  and  flowers 
in  pots.     I  think  we  littie  understand  the  pensile  gardens  of  Semirami^ 
which  made  one  of  the  wonders  of  it  [Babylon],  wherein  probably  the 
structure  exceeded  the  plants  contained  in  them.  The  excellency  thereof 
was  probably  in  the  trees,  and  if  the  descension  of  the  roots  be  equal 
to  the  height  of  Irees,  it  was  not  [absurd]  of  Strebanra  to  think  the 
pillars  were  hollow  that  the  roots  might ^hoot  into  them." 
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ceeding  writers  he  had  the  honour  of  the  first.  Prom  whence 
overlooking  Babylon,  and  all  the  region  about  it,  he  found 
no  circumscription  to  the  eye  of  his  ambiticm;  till  over- 
deligbted  with  the  bravery  of  this  Paradise,  in  bis  melancholy 
metamorphosiB  he  found  the  folly  of  that  ddight,  and  a 
proper  punishment  in  the  contrary  habitaticm — in  wild  plan- 
tations and  wandermgs  of  the  fields. 

The  Persian  gallants,  who  destroyed  this  monarchy,  main* 
tained  their  botanical  bravery.  Unto  whom  we  owe  the  very 
name  of  Paradise,  wherewith  we  nieet  not  in  Scripture  before 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  concaved  originally  Persian.  The 
word  for  that  disputed  garden  expr^sing,  in  the  Hebrew,  no 
more  than  a  field  encbsed,  which  fpom  &e  same  root  is  con- 
tent to  derive  a  garden  and  a  buckler. 

Cyrus  the  Eld^,  brought  up  in  woods  and  mountains,^ 
w^en  time  and  power  enabled,  pursued  the  dictate  of  his 
education,  and  brought  the  treasures  of  the  field  into  rule 
and  circumscription.  So  nobly  beautifying  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  that  he  was  also  thought  to  be  the 
author  thereof. 

AhasueruB  (whom  many  conceive  to  have  been  Artaxencea 
Longimanus),  in  the  country  and  dty  of  fiowers,*  and  in 
an  open  garden,  entertained  his  princes  and  people,  while 
Yashti  more  modestly  treated  the  ladies  withm  the  palace 
thereof. 

But  if,  as  some  opinion,t  King  Ahasua*uB  were  Arta- 
xerres  Mnemon,  that  found  a  life  and  reign  answerable  unto 
his  great  memory,  our  magnified  €yrus  wba  his  second 
brother,  who  gave  the  occasion  of  that  memorable  work,  and 
almost  miracidouB  retreat  of  Xenophon.  A  person  of  high 
spirit  and  honour,  naturally  a  king,  though  fatally  prevented 
by  the  harmless  chance  of  post-geniture ;  not  only  a  lord  of 
gardens,  but  a  manual  planter  thereof,  disposing  his  trees^ 
like  his  armies,  in  regular  ordination.  So  that  while  old 
Laertes  hath  found  a  name  iu  Homer  for  pruning  hedges,  and 
clearing  away  thorns  and  briars ;  while  King  Attains  Uvea 
fcff  his  poisonous  plantations  of  aconites,  henbane,  hellebore^ 

*  Sushan  in  Suaiana,         f  Phitarch,  in  (he  Life  of  Artaxerxes, 

^  Oyrui  the  elder,  dsc]    Alluding  to  his  having  been  brought  up  by 
the  shepherd  of  Astyages,  his  grand&tiier. 

2k2 
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and  plants  liardly  admitted  within  the  walls  of  Paradise; 
while  many  of  the  ancients  do  poorly  live  in  the  single  namea 
of  vegetables ;  all  stories  do  look  upon  Cyrus  as  the  splendul 
and  regular  planter. 

According  whereto  Xenophon*  describeth  his  galknt 
plantation  at  Swdia,  thus  rendered  by  Strebieua.  "  Arbora 
pari  Uttervallo  Htat,  recto*  ordines,  et  omnia  perpulcire  i* 
quincuncem  direeta."  Which  we  shall  take  for  granted  aa 
being  accordingly  rendered  by  the  most  elegant  of  the 
LatinB,t  and  by  no  made  term,  but  in  tiae  before  by  Tarm. 
That  IB,  the  rows  and  orders  so  handsomely  disposed,  or  five 
trees  so  set  together,  that  a  regular  angularity,  and  thorough 
prospect,  was  left  on  every  side.  Owing  this  name  not  omv 
unto  the  quintuple  number  of  trees,  but  the  figure  declaring 
that  number,  wluch  being  double  at  the  angle,  makes  up  tbe 
letter  X,  that  is,  the  emphatical  decussation,  or  fimdamenia! 

How  though,  in  some  ancient  and  modem  practice,  tbe 
■area,  or  decussated  plot  might  be  a  perfect  square,  anB1^e^ 
able  to  a  Tuscan  pedestal,  and  the  quinquemio  or  cinque 
point  of  a  dye,  wherein  by  diagonal  lines  the  intersection  ms 
rectangular;  accommodable  unto  plantations  of  large  growing 
treea,  and  we  must  not  deny  ourselves  the  advantage  of  this 
order ;  yet  shall  we  chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  CurtiuH  and 
Porta,  X  in  their  brief  description  hereof.  Wherein  the 
deemsii  is  made  within  in  a  longilateral  square,  with  oppo- 
site angles,  acute  and  obtuse  at  the  intersection,  and  so  upon 
progression  making  a  rhomhug  or  lozenge  figuration,  whidi 
seemeth  very  agreeable  unto  the  original  figure.  Answer- 
able whereunto  we  observe  the  decussated  characters  in  many 
consulary  coins,  and  even  in  tboae  of  Conatantine  and  his 
sons,  which  pretend  their  pattern  in  the  sky ;  the  crucige- 
rouH  ensign  carried  this  figure,  not  transversely  or  rectangu- 
larly intersected,  but  in  a  decussation,  after  the  form  of  an 
Andrean  or  Burgundian  cross,  which  answereth  this  de- 
scription. 

Where  by  the  way  we  shall  decline  the  old  theme,  w 
traced  by  antiquity,  of   crosses  and  crucifixion;  whereof 

*  In  CEcmwmico.  +  Oictro  tit  Cat.  Major, 

J  Benedict,  Oarticm  <k  Uorii.  Sapt.  Porta  in  vUia. 
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some  being  right,  and  of  one  single  piece  without  transver- 
sion  or  transom,  do  little  advantage  our  subject.     Nor  shall 
we  take  in  the  mystical  Tau,  or  the  cross  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  having  in  some  descriptions  an  Empedon 
or    crossing  footstay,  made  not  one   single  transversion. 
And  since  the  learned  Lipsius  hath  made  some  doubt  even 
of  the   cross  of  St.  Andrew,  since  some  martyrological  his- 
tories deliver  his  death  by  the  genera!  name  of  a  cross,  and 
Hippolytus  will  have  him   suffer  by  the  sword,  we  shall 
have  enough  to  make  out  the  received  cross  of  that  martyr. 
'Not  shall  we  urge  the  Ldbarum,  and  famous  standard  of 
Constantino,  or  make  further  use  thereof,  than  as  the  first 
letters  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  use  among 
Christians,  before  the  days  of  Constantino,  to  be  observed 
in   sepulchral  monuments*  of  martyrs,  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian  and  Antoninus ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  antiquities 
of  the  G^entiles,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  in  the  medal 
of  King  Ptolemy,  signed  with  the   same  characters,  and 
might  be  the  beginning  of  some  word  or  name,  which  anti- 
quaries have  not  hit  on. 

We  will  not  revive  the  mysterious  crosses  of  Egypt,  with 
circles  on  their  heads,^  in  the  breast  of  Serapis,  and  the 

*  Of  Marius,  Alexander.    Itoma  SoUerranea, 

*  mysterious  crosses  of  Egypt,  with  circles  on  their  heads."]    Our  author 
here  alludes  to  the  crux  a/nsata,  or  handled  cross,  vulgarly  termed  the 
Key  of  the  Nile,  which  is  so  often  sculptured  or  otherwise  represented 
upon  Egyptian  monuments.     Nearly  all  his  remarks  upon  it  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Young's  article  on  Egypt,  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Eiicyclopcedia  Britannica.     "  The  crux  cmsata, 
sometimes  called  the  Key  of  the  Nile,  is  usually  employed  as  a  symbol 
of  divinity ;  but  its  con'ect  meaning  is  life,  as  Lacroze  rightly  con- 
jectured, although  his  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  character  ia 
.     inconsistent  with  the  form  of  its  oldest  and  most  accurate  delineations  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  instance  in  which  it  is  so  represented  as  to  stand  in 
any  relation  to  a  sluice  or  a  watercock.    According  to  Socrates  and 
Kufinus,  the  Egyptian  priests  declared  to  their  Christian  conquerors, 
under  Tlieodosius,  who  were  going  to  destroy  the  Serapeum  at  Alex- 
andria, that  the  cross,  so  often  sculptured  on  their  temples,  was  an 
emblem  of  the  life  to  come.     This  passage  has  been  understood  by  some 
authors  as  relating  rather  to  the  cross  without  a  handle,  which  is 
observable  in  some  rare  instances,  and  indeed  twice  on  the  stone  o^ 
Kosetta ;  bat  this  symbol  appears  rather  to  denote  a  protecting  power, 
than  an  immortal  existence.  It  happens,  perhaps  altogether  accidentally, 

i      . 
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baads  of  their  genial  spirits,  not  unlike  tlio  chaxaeberd 
Yenus,  and  looked  on  oj  ancieint  Christiaiis  with  n^sAita 
unto  Christ.  Since  howeyer  thej  firsEt  began^  the  'Egyptisu 
theiebj  expressed  the  proeeas  and  moticHi  of  the  i^irit  d 
the  world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the  c^estial  and 
elemental  nature ;  employed  bj  a  drele  and  right-linei 
intersection^  —  a  secret  m  their  teksmea^  and  magied 
characters  among  them.  Though  he  that  cc^isidefeth  tiie 
plain  cross*  upon  the  head  of  the  owl  in  the  XAateraii  obe- 
nak,  or  the  crossf  erected  upon  a  pitcher  fiiffinnng  atz^am 
of  water  into  two  baains,  with  spdnkluig  brani^ea  in  them, 
and  all  described  up<Hi  a  two-footed  altar,  as  in  the  hieio- 
glyphicks  of  the  braaen  table  of  B^nbus;  will  hacdlj 
decline  all  thought  of  Christian  signaLitj  in  them. 

We  shall  not  call  in  th&  Hebrew  Jjenupha,  or  eeresnonj  of 
their  oblations,  wared  bj  the  priest  unito  the  four  quarters 
-of  the  world,,  after  the  &sBm.  of  a  crora,  as  in  the  peace 

*  "WlieTeia  tlie  lower  part  is.  somewhai  longer^  aa  dsfined  by  Ujptim.  dt 
studio  mUitcen,  and  Johannes  de  Bado  AwreOf,  wm  comment,,  datia.  d 
<tocHs8.  BtssoeL 

f  Casal,  de  RUibus,  JBosio  ndla  Trwnfamte  croce, 

that  one  of  the  contractions  for  the  word  Chd,  which  are  oonunonly  used 
in  Coptic,  approaches  very  near  to  tiiis.  character,  except  that  the  amis 
of  the  cross  are  within  the  circle." — Snpp,  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  66, 
1^0.  108. 

Whether  the  notioitf  of  Lacroze  controverted  by  Dr.  Tomig  was 
derived  from  the  *' cross  erected  upon  a  pitcher,"  &c.  mentioned  fey 
Browne  in  the  same  paragraph, ;  we  have  no  present  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, but  even  if  so,  Br.  Young's  remark  will  not  be  invalidated,  for  the 
Bembino  table,  on  whidi  only,  as  it  would  appesr,  that  representatkni 
-occurs,  is  a  document  of  no  authority,  as  we  have  already  had  oecasian 
^  observe,  in  a  note  on  the  Pseudodoxia. 

The  handled  cross,  as  Dr.  Yoimg  has  elsewhere  intimatec^  seems  to 
bave  been  the  only  one  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  true  significa- 
tion of  which  was  never  quite  lost,  a  traditionaiy  record  of  it  having 
always  been  preserved.  The  error  of  attributing  a  Christian  origin  to 
tills  symbol,  has,  if  we  remember  right,  been  committed  by  some  modon 
traveller  in  l^pt  or  I^ubia,  who,  finding  certain  stones  with  inscrip- 
tions, having  this  cross  over  them,  supposed  them  to  be  the  grave-stones 
of  Christiianfl^  and  marvels  greatly  at  thA  <fi8covery  of  Christian  monn- 
r/  ents  in  that  particular  locality,  the  situation  of  which,  if  our  recoUectioa 
De  correct,  was  sufficiently  inconsistent,  indeed,  with  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  relics. — Br, 

^  tdesmeJl   TaHsmaxu 
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>Sermg9.  And  if  it  were  clearlj  made  oat  what  is  remark- 
il>l7  delivered  from  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins, — ^that  as 
blxe  oil  was  poured  coronallj  or  circularly  upon  the  head  of 
kings,  so  the  high-priest  was  anoiuted  decussativelj  or  in 
fclie  form  of  an  X, — ^though  it  'could  not  escape  a  typical 
tliought  of  Christ,  from  mystical  considerators,  yet  being 
tlie  conceit  is  Hebrew,  we  diould  rather  expect  its  verifica- 
idon.  from  analogy  in  that  language,  than  to  confine  the 
some  imto  the  ^oaeemedlli^  of  Greece,  or  make  it 
out  by  the  characters  of  Cadmua  or  Palamedes. 

Of  this  quincuncial  ordination  the  andents  practised 
much,  discoursed  little;  and  the  moderns  have  nothing 
exdaa^ged;  which  he  that  more  nearly  eonsidereth,  in  the 
fomL  of  its]square  rhombus,  and  decussation,  with  the 
.several  commodities,  mysteries,  parallelisms,  and  resem- 
blances, both  in  art  and  nature^  shaU  easily  discern  the 
elegancy  of  this  order. 

That  this  waa  in  some  ways  of  practice  in  divers  and 

cLislsjit    nations,    hiixts  or  deliverxes    there  are  from  no 

alender  antiqui^.    In  the  hanging  gardens  of  Sabylon, 

&om  Abydenufly  Eusebiua,  and  others,*  Gnrtiua  describeth 

this  rule  of   decussation.    In  the  memorable  garden  of 

Alcinous,  anciently  conceived  an  original  fancy  from  Para- 

diae,  mention  there  is  of  well  contrived  order ;  for  so  hath 

DidymuB  and  Euatachiua  expoimded  the  emphaticat  word.^ 

Piomedes,  describing  the  rural  possessions  of  his  father, 

gives  account  in  the  sadtne  language  of  trees  orderly  planted. 

And  Ulysses  beiug  a  boy,  wa&  promised  by  his  Mher  forty 

fig-trees,  and  fifty  rows   of  vines  producing  all  kinds  of 

grapes.t 

That  the  eastern  inhabitants  of  India  made  use  of  such 
•  order,  even  in  open  plantations,  is  deducible  from  Theo- 
phrastus;  who,  aescribing  the  trees  whereof  they  made 
their  garments^  plainly  delivereth  that  they  were  planted 
icar  opxovcy  and  m  such  order  that  at  a  distance  men  would 
mistake  them  for  vineyards*    The  same  seems  confirmed 

*  JkeuaaaUa  ipaa  fuaa/n^nm  mo  ftxwmaatumb  oam^peetum  prcdmit.  Curt. 
Mortar.  1.  vi, 

t  opxot,  (TTixoi  a/ixsXwv,  ^vrStv  crixoQt  "h  KUTct  rd^iv  ipvreia,  Pha- 
wriim.  PhUoxetms, 

^  the  mphatkal  toord,]    Probably  opxfiQ*    See  Odtfii,  in  2oc. 
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in  Greece  from  a  singular  eipression  in  !Ajristotle*  cat- 
ceming  the  order  of  vines,  delivered  hy  a  military  tea 
representing  the  orders  of  soldiers,  whicli  also  confirm^ 
the  antiquity  of  this  form  yet  used  in  vineal  plantations. 

That  the  same  was  used  in  Latin  plantations  is  pkiolj 
confirmed  firom  the  commending  pen  of  Varro  Qnintiliay 
and  handsome  description  of  Virgil.f 

That  the  fii:st  plantations  not  long  after  the  flood  were 
disposed  after  this  manner,  the  generality  and  antiquity  of 
this  order  observed  in  vineyards  and  vine  plantations, 
affordeth  some  conjecture.  And  since,  from  judicioiis 
enquiry,  Saturn,  who  divided  the  world  between  his  three 
sons,  who  beareth  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  who  taught  the 
plantations  of  vines,  the  setting,  grafting  of  trees,  and  the 
best  part  of  agriculture,'  is  discovered  to  be  Nofi, — ^whe- 
ther this  early  dispersed  husbandry  in  vineyards  had  not 
its  original  in  that  patriarch,  is  no  such  paralogical  doubt. 

And  if  it  were  clear  that  this  was  used  by  !N"oah  after 
the  flood,  I  could  easily  believe  it  was  in  use  before  it:— 
not  willing  to  fix  to  such  ancient  inventions  no  higher 
original  than  Noah;  nor  readily*  conceiving  those  aged 
heroes,  whose  diet  was  vegetable,  and  only  or  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  much  deficient  in 
their  splendid  cultivations,  or  (after  the  experience  of  fifteen 
himdred  years),  left  much  for  future  discovery  in  botanical 
agriculture  ;  nor  fully  persuaded  that  wine  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Noah,  that  fermented  liquors,  which  often  make 
themselves,  so  long  escaped  their  luxury  or  experience,  that 
the  first  sin  of  the  new  world  was  no  sin  of  the  old ;  that 
Cain  and  Abel  were  the  first  that  offered  sacrifice;  or 
because  the  Scripture  is  silent,  that  Adam  or  Isaac  offered 
none  at  all. 

Whether  Abraham,  brought  up  in  the  first  planting 
country,  observed  not  some  rule  hereof,  when  he  planted 
a  grove  at  Beer-sheba ;  or  whether  at  least  a  like  ordmation 
were  not  in  the  garden  df  Solomon,  probability  may  con- 
test ;  answerably  unto  the  wisdom  of  &at  eminent  botano- 
loger,  and  orderly  disposer  of  all  his  other  works.    Especiallj 

*    (TVffTdSaQ  a/iTTEXoiv.  Polit.  vii. 
+  Indulge  ordinibuSf  nee  sedus  omnis  in  vmgiiem 
Arboi-ibus positis,  aecto  via  limite  guadret.  Georg.  ii. 
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^ixice  this  was  one  piece  of  gallantly^  wherein  he  pursued  the 
specious  part  of  felicity,  according  to  his  own  description : 
-^  X  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  planted  trees  in 
tliena  of  all  kmds  of  &uits :  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
prater  therewith  the  wood  that  hnngetn  forth  trees."* 
"WTiich  was  no  ordinary  plantation,  tf  according  to  the 
1?arguni,  or  Ghaldee  paraphrase,  it  contained  all  kinds  of 
plants,  and  some  fetched  as  far  as  India ;  and  the  extent 
'thereof  were  &om  the  wall,  of  Jerusalem  unto  the  water 
of  Siloah. 

And  if  Jordan  were  but  Jaar  Eden,  that  is  the  river  of 
lEden ;  G-enesar  but  Gransar  or  the  prince  of  gardens ;  and 
it  could  be  made  out,  that  the  plain  of  Jordan  were  watered 
not  comparatively,  but  causally,  and  because  it  was  the 
Paradise  of  G-od,  as  the  learned  Abramasf  hinteth :  he  was 
not  far  from   the  prototype   and   original  of  plantations. 
And  since  even  in  Paradise  itself,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
-was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  whatever  was  the 
ambient  figure,  there  wanted  not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decus- 
sation.    Whether    the   groves  and  sacred  ;plantations  of 
antiquity  were  not    thus    orderly  placed,   either  ,by  qua- 
temios,  or  quintuple  ordinations,  may  favourably  be  doubted, 
for  since  they  were  so  methodical  in  the  constitutions  of 
their  temples,  as  to  observe  the  due  situation,  aspect,  man- 
ner, form,  and  order  in  architectonical^  relations,  whether 
they  were  not  as  distinct  in  their  .groves  and  plantations 
about  them,  in  form  and  species  respectively  unto  their 
deities,  is  not  without  probability  of  conjecture.     And  in 
their  groves  of  the  sun  this  was  a  fit  number  by  multiplica- 
tion to  denote  the  days  of  the  year ;  and  might  hierogly- 
phically  speak  as  much,  as  the  mystical  statue  of  Janus  ^  in 
the  hmguage  of   his  fingers.     And  since  they  were  so 
critical  in  the  number  of  his  horses,  the  strings  of  his  harp, 
and  rays  about  his  head,  denoting  the  orbs  of  heaven,  the 
seasons  and  months  of  the  year,  witty  idolatry  would  hardly 
be  flat  in  other  appropriations. 

*  Eccles.  ii.  f  Vet,  Teskmenii  Phxtrus. 

X  Which  king  Nvma  set  up,  with  his  fingers  so  disposed  that  they 
numerically  denoted  365. — Pliny, 

'  a/rchitectonical.l  "  Having  skill  in  architecture"  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  this  word  : — and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Browne,  Tract, 
1,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.  But  he  seems  to  use  the  word  more  generally  in  the 
sense  of  relating  to  architectui'e. 
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Nos  was  this  only  a  form  of  piactiee  in  plantations^  hA 
fomd  imitation  from  high  antiyrity,  in  snudiy  utifidil 
contrivanoes  and  mannal  opeiations.  Eof  (to  omit  the 
position  of  squared  stones,  cuneatim  or  wedgewise,  in  the 
walls  of  Soman  and  Gt>tlixdL  buildings,  and  ^e  hthogtrtiU 
or  figured  pavements  of  tbs.  aneients^  wMeh  eonmsted  not 
all  of  square  stones,  but  were  divided  into  triquetroos  s^- 
menfcs,  honeycombsy  and  sexaogolar  figures,  according  to 
Yitruvius) ;  tbe  squared  stones  and  bri(^,  in  ansaent 
&bricks,  were  plaeed  after  this  order;  and  two  above <s 
below,  conjoined  by  a  middle  stone  or  plintkus;  obaervabk 
in  the  ruins  of  Forum  Nerves y  the  mausoleum  of  Augustoa^ 
the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  sculpture  drax^;iita  of  tiie 
larger  pyramids  of  Egypt..  And  therefore  in  the-  dcaughte 
of  emment  fiibncks,  painters  do  commonly  imitate  this 
order  iu  the  lines  of  thmr  description. 

In  the  laureat  draught  of  sculpture  and  pictures^  ti^ 
leaves  and  foliate  works  are  caammeiuy  thus  contrived,  which 
is  but  in  imitation  of  the  j^vimma,  and  ancient  ^How- 
work  observable  in  loniek  pieess,  about  columns,  tCTaplea, 
and  altars.  To  omit  many  otbesr  anid(^es  in  acemteo- 
tonical  draughts ;.  which  art  itself  is  founded  upon  foes,*  as 
haying  ite  sulgect,  and  most  gi»(»&l  pieoe.  divided  by  thi. 
number. 

The  triumphal  oval,  and  dvieal  ceowosk  of  laarel,  oak, 
and  myrtle,  when  fidly  made,  were  plaited  after  this  order. 
And  (to  omit  the  crossed  crowns  of  Christian  princes ;  what 
figure  that  was  which  Anastaaiuft  described  upon  the  head 
of  Leo  the  Third;  or  who  first  brought  in  the  arched 
crown);  that  of  Charles  the  Gbeat  (whai^  seema  the: first 
remarkably  dosed  crown),  was  framed  after  tfaisf  manner; 
with  an  intersection  in  the  nnddle  £com  the  main  crossing 

*  Of  a  strndiQre  five  -jpnA^y'fmdammimn,  pcuiett^  apertu/rce,  com- 
partiUoy  tectum,  Leo  Alberti.  live  cohmms,  ToBcan,  Barifik,  lonud^, 
Corinthian^  Compound.  Five  different  intoroolimmiatioiis,  pjfcmttylct, 
diatylos,  ayatyloa,  aeroc^^ot^  eustylos.  Yitmv. 

t  l^ti  constat  wpcrgamma  <4mm2  Chiffler,  in  K  E.  JBimsscUh  tt  lew. 
f,  StradcBt 
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bars,  and  the  interspaces,  unto  the  firontiil  circle,  continued  by 
handsome  net-work  plates^  much  after  this  order.  Whereon 
we  shall  not  insist,  because  j&om  gre&ter  antiquity,  and 
practice  of  consecration,,  we  meet  with  the  radiated,  and 
starry  crown,  upon  the  head  of  AugustuB,  and  many  suc- 
ceeding emperors.  Since  the  Armenians  and  Farthians  had 
a  peculiar  royal  cap ;  and  the  Grecians,  from  Alexander, 
another  kind  of  diadem.  And  eyen  diadems  themselves 
were  but  fasciationa,  and  handsome  ligatures,  about  the 
heads  of  princes ;  nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitral  crown, 
which  common  pictures  seem  to  set  too  upright  and  for* 
ward  upon  the  head  of  Aaron ;  worn*  sometimes  singly,  or 
doubly  by  princes,  according  to  their  kingdoms;  and  no 
more  to  be  expected  from  two  crowns  at  once,  upon  the 
head  of  Ptolemy.  And  so  easily  made  out,  when  historians 
tell  us,  mmt  bound  up  wounds,  some  hanged  themaehres 

with  diadems.t 

The  beds  of  the  ancients  were  corded  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  r  ihst  ia^  not  directly,  as  oura  ait  present,  but 
obliquely,  from  aide  to  side,  and  after  the  manner  of  net*- 
work ;  whereby  th^  strengthened  the  ^onda  or  bedsides, 
and  sp^it  leas  cord  in  the  net>-work :  as  is  tenonatrated  by 
BlancanxuLt 

And  aa  they  l&y  in  eroas  beds,  so  they  sat  upon  seeming 
cross-l^;ged  seats ;  in  which  form  the  noblest  thereof  were 
framed :  observable  in  the  triumphal  seats,  tiie  sella  euruUs^ 
or  Edile  chairs ;  in  the  coins  of  Cestius,  Sylla,  and  Julius. 
That  they  sat  also  croased-legged,  many  nobler  draughts 
declare ;  and  in  thia  figure  the  aitting  gods  and  goddeaaea 
are  drawn  in  medals  and  medallion84  -^^  beaida  thia 
kind  of  work  in  retiary  and  hanging  textures,  in  embroi- 
deries, and  emdnant  needLe-workay  the  like  ia  obvioua  unto 
every  eye  in  glaaa.  windowa.  Nor  only  in  ^lass  contrivances, 
but  alao  in  lattice  and  atone  work,  conceived  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon;  wherein  the  windowa  are  termed  fmestrm 
reHeula^(gy  or  Ughta  framed  like* neta.  And  agreeable  unto 
the  Gbreek  ^preaaionf  concerning  Ghriat  in  the  Ca]iticlea,|[ 
looking  through  the  nets,  which  ours  hath  rendered,  '^  he 

*  Mace  k  zi.        *     f  AriiM,  Median,  Q^cuL. 
t  The  larger  sort  of  medals,  §  ducrvw^d,  \\  Guit.  ii.  s 
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looketh  forth  at  the  windows,  showing  himself  througli 
lattice ;"  that  is,  partly  seen  and  unseen,  according  to 
visible  and  invisible  sides  of  his  nature.  To  omit  the  m 
reticulate  work,  in  the  chapiters  of  the  pillars  of  Solomffl* 
with  lilies  and  pomegranates  upon  a  net-work  ground ;  id 
the  graticula  or  grate  through  which  the  ashes  fell  in  1^ 
altar  of  burnt  offerings. 

That  the  net  works  and  nets  of  antiquity  were  little  drt 
ferent  in  the  form  from  ours  at  present,  is  confirmable  &qk 
the  nets  in  the  hands  of  the  retiary  gladiators,  the  proper 
combatants  with  the  Secutores,  To  omit  the  ancient  eo9»> 
peion  or  gnat-net  of  the  ^Egyptians,  the  inventors  of  tlalj 
artifice ;  the  rushy  labyrinths  of  Theocritus ;  the  nosegay  I 
nets,  which  hung  from  the  head  under  the  nostrils  di 
princes ;  and  that  uneasy  metaphor  of  reticulum  jecork^ 
which  some  expound  the  lobe,  we  the  caul  above  the  Hvcl 
As  for  that  famous  net-work  of  Vulcan,  which  iadoaed 
Mars  and  Venus,  and  caused  thatf  unexting^shable  lau^ 
in  heaven, — since  the  gods  themselves  could  not  discern  it, 
we  shall  not  pry  into  it :  although  why  Vulcan  bound  them, 
Neptune  loosed  them,  and  Apollo  should  first  discover 
them,  might  afford  no  vulgar  mythology.  Heralds  have  not 
omitted  this  order  or  imitation  thereof,  while  they  symbo- 
lically adorn  their  scutcheons  with  mascles,  fusils,  and 
saltjrres,  and  while  they  dispose  the  figures  of  Ermines,  and 
varied  coats  in  this  quincimcial  method.  J 

The  same  is  not  forgot  by  lapidaries,  while  they  cut  their 
gems  pyramidally,  or  by  sequicrural  triangles.  Perspectire 
pictures,  in  their  base,  horizon,  and  lines  of  distances,  can- 
not escape  these  rhomboidal  decussations.  Sculptors  in 
their  strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  do  draw  their 
double  hatches.  And  the  very  Americans  do  naturally  fell 
upon  it,  in  their  neat  and  curious  textures,  which  is  also 
observed  in  the  elegant  artifices  of  Europe.  But  this  is  no 
law  unto  the  woof  of  the  neat  retiary  spider,  which  seems 
to  weave  without  transversion,  and  by  the  union  of  right 
liaes  to  make  out  a  continual  surface,  which  is  .beyond  the 

*  In  Leviticus.  f  "Atrj^ecroc  5*  ap'  kvStpTo  y«Xwg.  Hem. 

X  De  armis  SccicccUis,  masctdatis,  invectis,  fuselatis,   vide  Spdmmn, 
Aynioff,  et  Upton  curaerud,  Byswsi, 
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common  art  of  textury,  and  may  still  nettle  Minerva,*  the 
goddess  oi  that  mystery.  And  he  that  shall  hatch  the  little 
seeds,  either  found  in  small  webs,  or  white  round  eggs, 
carried  under  the  bellies  of  some  spiders,  and  behold  how 
at  their  first  production  in  boxes,  they  will  presently  fill  the 
same  with  their  webs,  may  observe  the  early  and  untaught 
finger  of  nature,  and  how  they  are  natively  provided  with 
a  stock  sufficient  for  such  texture. 

The  rural  charm  fagainst  dodder,  tetter,  and  strangling 
weeds,  was  contrived  after  this  order,  while  they  placed  a 
chalked  tile  at  the  four  comers,  and  one  in  the  middle  of 
their  fields  :  which,  though  ridiculous  in  the  intention,  was 
rational  in  the  contrivance,  and  a  good  way  to  difiuse  the 
magick  through  all  parts  of  the  area. 

Somewhat  after  this  manner  they  ordered  the  little  stones 
in  the  old  game  of  JPentalithismus,  or  casting  up  five  stones 
to  catch  them  on  the  back  of  their  hand.  And  with  some 
resemblance  hereof,  the  prod  or  prodigal  paramours  dis- 
posed their  men,  when  they  played  at  JPenehpe.f  For 
being  themselves  an  hundred  and  eight,  they  set  fifty-four 
atones  on  either  sides,  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  they 
called  Penelope ;  which  he  that  hit  was  master  of  the  game. 

In  chess  boards  and  tables  we  yet  find  pyramids  and 
squares.  I  wish  we  had  their  true  and  ancient  description, 
far  different  from  ours,  or  the  chet  mat  of  the  Persians, 
which  might  continue  some  elegant  remarkables,  as  being  an 
invention  as  high  as  Hermes  the  secretary  of  Osyris,  figuring 
the  whole  world,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  with  eclipses  of 
sun  and  moon. 

Physicians  are  not  without  the  use  of  this  decussation  in 
several  operations,  in  ligatures  and  union  of  dissolved  con- 
tinuities. Mechanics  make  use  hereof  in  forcipal  organs, 
and  instruments  of  incision ;  wherein  who  can  but  magnify 
the  power  of  decussation,  inservient  to  contrary  ends,  solution 
and  consolidation,  union  and  division,  illustrable  from  Aris- 
totle in  the  old  nucifragivm,  or  nutcracker,  and  the 
instruments  of  evulsion,  compression,  or  incision;  which 
consisting  of  two  vectes^  or  arms,  converted  towards  each 

*  Ab  in  the  contention  between  Minerva  and  Arachne. 
t  Jn  £iMtachi/u8f  in  Homervm, 
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other,  the  innitency^    and  Biaress  heing  made   upon 
hypomochlion,  or  f  olciment®  in  the  deeuraatioii,  the 
compression  is  made  bj  the  union  of  two  impiilBors. 

The  Boman  bataUa*  was  ordered  afber  this  numHjJ 
whereof  as  sufficieniij  known,  Virgil  hath  le:^  but  aa 
and  obscure  intimation.  Eor  thus  were  the  maniples 
cohorts  of  the  hastoH,  prindpes,  and  triarH  placed  in 
bodies,  wherein  consisted  the  strength  of  the  Soman  ~ 
By  this  ordination  they  readily  fell  into  each  other; 
hagtati  being  pressed,  handsomelr  retired  into  the  inl 
of  the  prineipes,  these  into  that  of  the  trictrii,  which 
as  it  were  a  new  body,  might  jointly  renew  the  batii^ 
wherein  consisted  the  secret  of  their  successes*  And  tiiae^ 
fore  it  was  remarkably  t  singular  in  the  battle  of  AJ&ie^ 
that  Scipio,  fearing  a  rout  from  the  el^hants  of  the  enemj, 
left  not  the  principeg  in  their  alternate  distances,  wheieif 
the  elephants,  passing  the  vacuities  of  the  hastaH,  mi^ 
have  run  upon  them,  but  drew  his  battle  into  right  or^sr, 
and  leaving  the  passages  bare,  defeated  the  mischief  intended 
by  the  elephants.  Out  of  this  figure  were  made  two  reraaii- 
able  forms  of  battle,  the  ouneue  nnAforcepi,  or  the  shear  ^ 
wedge  battles,  each  made  of  half  a  r^Smhut,  and  bufc  dif- 
ferenced by  position.  The  wedge  invented  to  break  or  woil 
into  a  body,  the  forest  to  environ  and  defeat  the  power 
thereof,  composed  out  of  the  selectest  soldiery,  and  disposrf 
into  the  form  of  a  Y,  wherein  receiving  the  wedge,  it  indosej 
it  on  both  sides.  After  this  form  the  famous  Naraes^i 
ordered  his  battle  against  the  Franks,  and  by  this  :figure  tiiej 
Almans  were  enclosed,  and  cut  in  pieces. 

The  rhomlnss  or  lozenge-figure  so  visible  in  this  order,  iras 
also  a  remarkable  form  of  battle  in  the  Qrecian  cavB]r]r,§ 
observed  by  the  Thessalians,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
and  frequently  by  the  Parthions ;  as  being  most  ready  to 
turn  every  way,  and  best  to  be  commanded,  as  having  its 
ductors  or  commanders  at  each  angle. 

*  In  the  disposore  of  the  legionB  in  the  wars  of  the  republick,  hefore 
the  division  of  the  legion  into  ten  oohozts  by  the  Emperors.  Salmas.  b 
his  epistle  d  Monsieur  de  JPeyreae.  etdeJSe  MiUtari  J&manomm. 

f  Polybvus.  Ajppkmus,       t  Agaihius,  Ammicmus.        §  jEIum,  Tad. 

®  imiitencp.1    His  own  synonym  for  "  streso." 

*  fidciment.]    Fulcrum. 
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The  Macedonian  phalanx  (a  long  time  thought  inyineible), 
consisted  of  a  long  square.  Pot  though  they  might  be  six- 
teen in  rank  and  file,  yet  when  they  shut  dose,  so  that  the 
sixth  pike  advanced  before  the  first  Tamk,  though  the  number 
miffht  be  square,  the  figure  was  oblong,  answerable  unto  the 
qumcuncial  quadrate  of  Chutius.  According  to  this  square,. 
Thucydides  delivers,  the  Athenians  disposed  their  battle 
against  the  Lacedemonians,  brickwise,*  and  by  the  same  word 
the  learned  Q-eDius  expoundefeh  the  quadrate  of  Virgil,  after 
the  form  of  a  brick  or  tHe.t 

And  as  the  first  station  and  position  of  trees,  so  was  the 
first  habitation  of  men,  not  in  round  cities,  as  of  later  founda- 
tion ;  for  the  form  of  Babylon  the  first  city  was  square,  and 

'  no  shall  also  be  tiie  last,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
holy  city  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  famous  pillars  of  Seth,, 
before  the  flood,  had  also  the  like  foundation,];  if  they  were 

-  but  antediluvian  obelisks,  and  such  as  Cham  and  his  Egyptian 
race  imitated  after  the  flood. 

But  Nineveh,  which  mrthoni  acknowledge  to  have  exceeded 
Babylon,  was  of  a  longilateral  fignre,§  ninety-five  furlongs 
broad,  and  an  hundred  a^  fifty  long,  and  so  making  about 
sixty  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  the  measure  of  three  days' 
journey,  according  unto  militaay  marches,  or  castrenfflal 

^  mansions.     So  that  if  Jonas  entered  at  the  narrower  side,  he 

"^  found  enough  for  one  day'^s  wa&  to  attain  the  heart  of  the 
city,  to  make  his  proclamation.  And  if  we  imagine  a  city 
extending  from  "Ware  to  London,  the  expression  will  bie 
modante  of  sixscore  i^ousand  infants,  although  we  allow 
vacuities,  fields,  and  intesrvals  of  habitation ;  as  there  needs 
must  be  when  the  monument  of  Ninus  took  up.  no  less  than 
ten  furlongs. 

And,  though  none  .of  the  seven  wonders,  yet  a  noble  piece 
of  antiquity,  and  made  by  a  copy  exceeding  all  the  rest,  had 
its  principal  parts  disposed  mer  this  manner ;  that  is,  the 
labyrinth  of  Crete,  bmlt  upon  a  long  quadrate,  containing 
five  large  squares ;  communicating  by  right  inflexions,  ter- 
minating in  tiie  centre  of  the  midme  square,  and  lodging  of 
the  Minotaur,  if  we  eonfonn  unto  the  description  of  the 

*  iv  nXaiiriia.  t  Secto  via  Umite  quadret.  C<nnMe7U,  in  Virgil, 

t  ObelidES,  Ming  ereoted  upon  n  square  base.  §  J)i^,  Bic, 
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elegant  medal  thereof  in  Agostino.*    And  though  in 
accounts  we  reckon  grossly  by  the  square,  yet  is  that 
often  to  be  accepted  as  a  long-sided  quadrate,  which  was 
figure  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  table  of  the 
bread,  and  the  stone  wherein  the  names  of  the  twelve 
were  engraved,  that  is,  three  in  a  row,  naturally  makiiigj 
longilateral  figure,   the  perfect  quadrate    being   made  ' 
nine. 

What  figure  the  stones  themselves  maintained,  traditic 
and  Scripture  are  sUent,  yet  lapidaries  in  precious  stoi 
affect  a  table  or  long  square,  and  in  such  proportion,  t\d 
the  two  lateral,  and  also  the  three  inferior  tables  are  equal 
imto  the  superior;  and  the  angles  of  the  lateral  tables  coo- 
tain  and  constitute  the  h^^othemuce^  or  broader  sides 
subtending. 

That  the  tables  of  the  law  were  of  this  figure,  general 
imitation  and  tradition  hath  confirmed.  Yet  are  we  un- 
willing to  load  the  shoulders  of  Moses  with  such  massy 
stones,  as  some  pictures  lay  upon  them ;  since  it  is  plainly 
delivered  that  he  came  down  with  them  in  his  hand ;  since 
the  word  strictly  taken  implies  no  such  massy  hewing,  but 
cutting,  and  fashioning  of  them  into  shape  and  surface  ;  since 
some  will  have  them  emeralds,  and  if  they  were  made  of  the 
materials  of  Mount  Sinai,  not  improbable  that  they  were 
marble ;  since  the  words  were  not  many,  the  letters  short  of 
seven  hundred,  and  the  tables,^  written  on  both  sides, 
required  no  such  capacity. 

The  beds  of  the  ancients  were  different  from  ours  atpresent, 
which  are  almost  square,  being  framed  oblong,  and  about  a 
double  unto  their  breadth ;  not  much  imlike  the  area,  or  bed 
of  this  quincuncial  quadrate.  The  single  beds  of  Greece 
were  six  feet  t  and  a  Httle  more  in  length,  three  in  breadth; 
the  giant-like  bed  of  Og,  which  had  four  cubits  of  breadth, 
nine  and  a  half  in  length,  varied  not 'much  from  this  propor- 
tion. The  funeral  bed  of  King  Cheops,  in  the  greater 
pyran^id,  which  holds  seven  in  length,  and  four  feet  in 
breadth,  had  no  great  deformity  from  this  measure;  and 
whatsoever  were  the  breadth,  the  length  could  hardly  be 

*  ATitonio  Agostino  DdU  Medaglie.     '    f  Aristot.  Mechan. 
'  talles,]    Pineda  thinks  the  tables  of  the  law  were  of  sapphire.— >/(F 
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less,  of  the  tyranidcal  bed  of  Procrustes,  since  in  a  shorter 
measure  he  had  not  been  fitted  with  persons  for  his  cruelty 
of  extension.  But  the  old  sepulchral  bed,  or  Amazonian 
tomb*  in  the  market  place  of  Megara,  was  in  the  form  of 
a  lozenge,  readily  made  out  by  the  composure  of  the  body ; 
for  the  arms  not  lying  &sciated  or  wrapt  up  after  the  GTrecian 
manner,  but  in  a  middle  distension,  the  including  lines  will 
strictly  make  out  that  figure. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"Now  although  this  elegant  ordination  of  vegetables  hath 
found  coincidence  or  imitation  in  sundry  works  of  art,  yet 
is  it  not  also  destitute  of  natural  examples ;  and,  though 
overlooked  by  all,  was  elegantly  observable,  in  several  works 
of  nature. 

Could  we  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  lights 
above,  or  discover  the  wisdom  of  that  order  so  invariably 
maintained  in  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ;  could  we  have  any 
light,  why  the  stellary  part  of  the  first  mass  separated  into 
'  this  order,  that  the  gu*dle  of  Orion  should  ever  maintain  its 
line,  and  the  two  stars  in  Charles'  wain  never  leave  pointing 
at  the  pole  star ;  we  might  abate  the  PythagoricaL  musick  of 
the  spheres,  the  sevenfold  pipe  of  Pan,  and  the  strange 
cryptography  of  Gaffarel  in  i5b  starry  book  of  heaven. 

But,  not  to  look  so  high  as  heaven,  or  the  single  quincunx 
of  the  JELyades  upon  the  head  of  Taurus,  the  triangle,  and 
remarkablecn^ero  about  thefoot  of  the  Centaur, — observable 
rudiments  there  are  hereof  in  subterraneous  concretions,  and 
bodies  in  the  earth ;  in  the  gypsum  or  talevm  rhomboideSy 
in  the  favagmites,  or  honeycomb  stone,  in  the  asteria  and 
asfraitesy  and  in  the  crucigerous  stone  of  S.  Jago  of  Gallicia. 

The  same  is  observably  effected  in  the  jiilus,  catkins,  or 
pendulous  excrescencies  of  seveitd  trees ;  of  walnuts,  alders, 
and  hazels,  which  hanging  all  the  winter,  and  maintaining 
their  network  close,  by  the  expansion  thereof  are  the  early 
foretellers  of  the  spring :  discoverable  also  in  long  pepper^ 

*  Plut  in  vU.  Tket. 
TOL.  n.  2  L 
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and  elegantly  in  tbe  jiilui  of  calamui  aromaHeuBy  so  pbo^ 
fully  growing  with  na,  in  the  fint  palias  of  willowB^  makk 
the  flowers  of  sycamore,  peiatUes^  atjAoMus,  and  &2a#m 
before  explication.  After  such  OKlec  stead  the  flowaf 
branches  m  our  beat  E^read  veoFiutteum,  and  the  seeds  idmt 
the  spicoua  head  or  tznrch  of  thapm§g  harbatu^  ia.  as  ftirs 
iBguhirity  aa  the  circular,  and  wreathed  ovder  ^rill  adnul^ 
which  advanceth  one  side  of  the  squafey.aiid  makee  iiieauift 
rhomboidal.  In  the  squamous  heads  of  scabious,  knapweed, 
and  the  elegant  jcLcea  pinea,  aud  in  the  scaly  composure  d 
the  oak  rose,*  which  some  years  most  aboundeth.  Aflber  this 
order  hath  nature  planted  the  leaves  in  the  head  o£  thecoma 
mon  and  prickled ;(  artichoke,  wherein  the  black  and  shimng 
flies  do  shelter  themselTeSy  when  they  reiire  from  tiis  pm^ 
flower  about  it.  The  same  ia  also  found  in  thepzicksy  sodDei^ 
andimpresflionB  of  the.  seeds,  in  the  pulp  or  bottosn  ihanel; 
wherein  do  eleganiiy  stick  the  fEithers  of  their  Hkotlier :  1 1» 
omit  the  quincunciai  specks  on  the  top  of  the  misdefbiRyr 
especially  that  which  grows  upon,  the  tiiia^  at  lime  tree ;  and 
the  remackable  disposure  of  those  yellow  finnges  about  tiie 
purple  pestiL  of  Aitron^  and  elegant  dusters  of  dragpDO%  8ft 
peculiarly  secured  by  nature,  wifix  an  umbreUaoc  afaaseenii^ 
leaf  about  them. 

The  spongy  leaves  of  some  sea.  wracks^  fiicu%  oaks,  in-tbeir 
seyeral  kin£,  found  about  liieshore,:]:  with  ejeetmenta  of  th& 
sea,  are  over-wrought  with  net-work  elegantly  oontaiiiiBip 
this  order:  which  plainly  dedareth  the  naturaliiy^ of  1^ 
texture ;  and  how  tne  needle  of  nature  delig^teth  to.woik, 
even  in  low  and  doubtful  vegetations. 

The  arbmtetum  or  thicket  on  the  head  of  the  teasel,  msf 
be  observed  in  this  order :  and  he  that  conradereth  tinit 
fabrick  so  regnlaily  palisadoed,  and  stenuned  wiUi  flowem  of 
tiie  royal  colour,  in.  the  house  of.  the  solitary  nis§^t||  11129' 

*  Capitula  sgwxmata  quenuwn,  Baiuhim,  yrhereoi  thongfa  he  sattb 
perraro  reperitmtiur,  bis  tcmhtm  imoemimu;  yet  we  find  thenroonmiailjr 
with  US  and  in  great  numberB. 

t  ArdluK  QrcBC  InUr  Ej^igraimMta,  ypc^^q  Mbu  i/iAVf  fc^rpsc 
\ayutvav  ly(ja  varkpa. 

X  Especially  the  j>ortu  cervintu,  imperatif  sporota,  or  alga  irXarvic^ttc 
£auhin{. 

Ij  From  there  being  a  single  jzuggot  fonod  almost  in  every  head. 
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fiid  the  seraglio  of  Solomon;  and  contemplating^  ihib 
[SBiicnljBar  shafbs,  and*nncoii»  disposure  of  their  extremities^ 
BO  accommodable  irnto  the  office  of  abstersicm,  not  condemn 
as  wholly  improbable  the  conceit  of  those  who  accept  it  for 
ttie  herb  horiih/'^  Where,  by  the  way,  we  cotdd  with  mvLck 
enquiry  never  discover  any  transfiguration  in  this  abstemious 
insect,  although  we  have  kept  them  long  in  their  proper 
houseB  and  boxes.  "Where  some,  wrapt  up  in  their  weter, 
have   lived  upon  their  own  bowels  from  September  unto 

^1^-  such  a  grove  do  walk  the  Htfle  creeners  alnnrfc  i^ 
head  of  the  burr;  and  such  an  order  is  observed  in  the 
aeaLeons  pricMy  plantation  upon  tiie  heads  of  several 
common  thistles,  remarkably  in  the  notable  palisadoes  about 
the  flower  of  the  milk  thistle,  and  he  that  enquireth  into 
the  little  bottom  of  the  globe  thistle,  may  find  tiiat  gallant 
hush  arise  from  a  scalp  of  like  disposure. 

The  white  umbrella,  or  medical  bush  of  elder,  is  an 
epitome  of  this  order,  arising  from  five  main  stems  quin- 
cundally  disposed,  and  tolerably  maintaitied  in  their  sub- 
^divisions.  To  omit  the  lower  observations  in  the  seminal 
spike  of  mercury  wild,  and  plantain. 

Thus  hath  nature  ranged  the  flowers  of  santfoyn,  and 
Erench  honeysuckle,  and  somewhat  afl;er  this  manner  hath 
ordered  the  bush  in  Jupiter^s  beard  or  houselei&,  which  old 
superstition  set  on  the  tops  of  houses,  as  a  defensative 
against  Hghtning  and  thunder.  The  like  in  fenny  seagreen, 
or  the  water  soldier,t  which,  though  a  military  name  firom 
Greece,  makes  out  the  Eoman  order. 

A  like  ordination  tiiere  is  in  tiie  favaginous  sockets,  and 

lozenge  seeds  of  the  noble  flower  of  the  sun;  wherein  in 

lozenge-figured  boxes  nature  shuts  up  the  seeds,  and  balsam 

which  is  about  them. 

But  the  fir  and  pine  tree  from  their  fruits  do  naturally 

*  Jbt,  u,  22  ;  Mai.  iii.  2'.  f  StrcUiotes. 

'  mt  ctmdenm,  <fed.]  l%e  LXX.,  Jerome,  and  the  Vtdgate,  consid^ 
the  Hebrew  wonltned  in  Jer.  it  22,  aaid  JiflAL  iii.  2,  to  refer  to  apkot, 
herba  fuUomum.  Gogaet  calls  it  salt- wort,  in  the  ashes  of  which  a  strong 
alkaline  salt  is  contained.  Onr  author,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
that  it  may  hefMmtm  d^psacus,  or  fuller's  teazel. 

2l2 
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dictate  this  position ;  the  rhomboidal  protuberances  in  me 
apples  maintaining  this  quincuncial  order  unto  each  GwOf 
ana  each  rhombus  in  itself.  Thus  are  also  disposed  ti» 
trianfi;ular  foliations  in  the  conical  fruit  of  the  fir  tree 
or^enj  shadowing  and  protecting  the  winged  seeds  below 
them. 

The  like  so  often  occurreth  to  the  curiosity  of  obserren, 
especially  in  spicated  seeds  and  flowers,  that  we  shall  not 
need  to  take  m  the  single  quincunx  of  JBhichsiu8  in  tiie 
growth  of  the  male  fern,  the  seed^  disposure  of  gramen 
iichemon,  and  the  trunk  or  neat  reticulate  work  in  the  cod 
of  the  sachel  palm. 

For  even  in  very  many  round  stalked  plants,  the  leaves 
are  set  after  a  quintuple  ordination,  the  first  leaf  answeriiig 
the  fifth  in  lateral  disposition.  Wherein  the  leaves  suc- 
cessively rounding  the  stalk,  in  four,  at  the  furthest,  the 
compass  is  absolved,  and  the  fifth  leaf  or  sprout  returns  to 
the  position  of  the  other  fifth  before  it ;  as  in  accounting 
upward  is  often  observable  in  furze,  pellitory,  ragweed,  the 
sprouts  of  oaks  and  thorns,  upon  pollards,*  and  yeiy  re- 
markably in  the  regular  disposure  of  the  rugged  ez- 
crescencies  in  the  yearly  shoots  of  the  pine. 

But  in  square  stalkea  plants,  the  leaves  stand  respectively 
unto  each  other,  either  in  cross  or  decussation  to  those 
above  or  below  them,  arising  at  cross  positions ;  whereby 
they  shadow  not  each  other,  and  better  resist  the  force  oi 
winds,  which  in  a  parallel  situation,  and  upon  square  stdlks, 
would  more  forcibly  bear  upon  them. 

And,  to  omit  how  leaves  and  sprouts,  which  compass  not 
the  stalk,  are  often  .set  in  a  rhojnboides,  and  niAlring  long 
and  short  diagonals,  to  stand  like  the  legs  of  quadrupeds 
when  they  go ;  nor  to  urge  the  thwart  enclosure  and  farcQing 
of  flowers  and  blossoms  before  explications,  as  in  the  multi- 
plied leaves ;  of  piony ;  and  the  chiasmus  in  five-leaved 
flowers,  while  one  lies  wrapt  about  the  staminous  beards, 
the  other  four  obliquely  shutting  and  closing  upon  each 
other,  and  how  even  flowers  which  consist  of  four  leaves, 
stand  not  ordinarily  in  three  and  one,  but  two,  and  two 
crosswise,  imto  the  stylus;  even  the  autumnal  buds,  which 

I 
*  Pollard  oaks,  and  thorns. 
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fti^ait  tHe  retum  of  the  sun,  do  after  the  winter  solstice  mul- 
biply  their  ealicular  leaves,  making  little  rhombuses,  and  net- 
vrork  figures,  as  in  the  sycamore  and  lilack. 

The  like  is  discoverable  in  the  original  production  of 
plants,  which  first  putting  forth  two  leaves,  those  which 
BXLCceed  bear  not  over  each  other,  but  shoot  obliquely  or 
crosswise,  until  the  stalk  appeareth,  which  sendeth  not  forth 
its  first  leaves  without  all  oraer  unto  them,  and  he  that  firom 
lience  can  discover  in  what  position  the  two  first  leaves  did 
arise,  is  no  ordinary  observator. 

Where,  by  the  way,  he  that  observeth  the  rudimental 
spring  of  seeds,  shall  find  strict  rule,  although  not  after 
tnis  order.  How  little  is  required  unto  efiectual  generation, 
and  in  what  diminutives  the  plastick  principle  lodgeth  is 
exemplified  in  seeds,  wherein  the  greater  mass  affords  so 
little  comproduction.*    In  beans  the  leaf  and  root  sprout 

^  Hew  UtUe,  <£rc.]  In  MS.  Sloan.  1847,  this  jpassage  stands  thus : — 
"  How  little  is  required  to  the  generation  of  animals,  the  late  doctrine 
of  generation  hath  instructed  us  : — and  how  the  grosser  sperme  having 
served  as  a  vehicle  of  the  spiritual  geniture,  is  sent  out  or  exhaled  and 
performeth  no  further  office,  seems  also  reasonable  in  the  seminal  pro- 
pagation  of  plants,  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  the  seed  is  of  no  effect.** 
In  MS.  Slocm.  1826,  fol.  17,  are  the  following  observations  on  this 
]^t88age ;  thus  headed,  and  followed  by  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Dr. 
ferowne,  whose  reply  I  have  also  adjoined,  from  MS.  Sl9cm.  3515. 
JRffiectWM  wpon  some  pcusagea  of  Dr.  Brovme*8  hook  called  **  Cjfrua  hi* 
Qarden,"  tenA  to  Dr.  Browne,  from  H.  Power.    Chapt.  8,  pag.  129,  ''hee 

that  observeth  (say  you)  the  rudimentall  spring  of  seeds,  shall  find. 

bow  little  is  requnred  unto  effectuall  generation,  and  in  what  diminutives 
the  plastick  prmciple  lodgeth  ; "  and  indeed  'tis  worth  our  contempla- 
tion to  consider  from  what  contemptible  principles  the  vast  magnitude 
of  some  plants  arise,  as  that  frx>m  so  small  a  neb  in  the  acome  so 
xnajestick  and  stately  a  plant  as  the  oake  should  be  drawn.    But  what 
you  meane  by  the  plastick  principle    "lodging  in  these  diminutive 
particles,  I  doe  not  well  understand.    I  am  rarr  more  prone  to  beleeve 
that  these  fructifying  particles  or  acomes  (be  they  never  so  minute)  are 
indeed  the  whole  plant  perfectly  there  epitomized.    And  that  seeds 
doe  not  only  potentially  oontaine  the  formes  of  their  own  spedfick 
plants,  but  are  indeed  pLmiarum,  suamm  fcetus,  and  as  it  were  a  young 
and  embrioned  plant,  capsulated  and  kradled  (sic)  up  in  severall  nlmes, 
huskes,  and  shells,  and  enclosed  with  a  convenient  intrinsecall,  primitive 
nutriment  (just  like  the  chick  in  an  egge)  which  at  first  it  feeds  upon, 
till  it  has  broke  through  the  enclosing  wules  or  pellioles,  to  receive  more 
ample  nourishment  frx)m  its  great  mother  the  earth ;  and  this  in  some 
manner  is  autopically  demonstrable,  especially  in  some  of  the  greater 
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bom  ihe  germen,  the  main  sides  qplit,  and  lie  by ;  and  in 
■ome  puUM  up  near  the  iime  of  blooming,  we  mye  foond 

gorts  of  seeds  and  more  yidblely  in  those  that  are  something  fiattish-and 
<lhlong ;  as  in  ash  keys  or  chatts  (our  Im^wB  aanmn)  the  akins  being 
icmoved  and  the  kamell  cleft  lengthways  in  the  middle  you  shidl  find  a 
yonngling  ash :  viz.  two  white  tender  obhmg  leaves,  ^ing  one  i^on 
another  with  a  stalk  reaching  to  the  point  of  the  seed  (not  that  point 
which  is  fiurtened  to  the  tree  but  the  other)  to  which  tender  stalk  is 
sfBnexed  as  it  were  a  nayell-string  or  nmbilicall  Tessel  from  the  stemme 
through  which  the  primitive  atomes  that  materiald  that  plant  wees  fixit 
dmveyd. 

In  the  mapple  tree,  both  £p»ater  and  lesser,  thoagh.the  keys  or  cfaakts 
be  winded  like  the  tah,  yet  is  the  diminatlYe  mapple  CQund  foulded  vp 
in  tile  Knobby  end  thereof:  in  beans  and  peas  at  the  cone  point  yeii 
"ttiere  find  those  two  little  leaves  and  footstalk,  which  make  the  fint 
pntmsion.and  shoot  out  of  the  earth :  in  other  smaller  seeds  eapcMaaHy 
the  ronnd  ones,  the  leaves  are  drcmn-^folded,  the  stalk  lying  as  an.  ttds 
in  the  centre  of  them,  as  in  cabbage  and  raddish  seeds,  whi(^  when  they 
break  through  the  ground  they  erect  themselves  upright^  sometime 
eanyiag  their  fihne  and  skin  (^  diildren  doe  the  silhr  bow),  njion  their 
topps,  as  in  the  tqnroots  of  onyons  is  manifest.  Thus  certain^  de 
■nidlest  seeds  arenothing  bat  &eir  own  slants  idmmk  into  an  afcooBfl^ 
which  though  invisiUe  to  us,  'are  easyly  oiscemaUe  to  nstitre,  aadto 
tiMfct  pierdi^  eie,  that  sees  tiirough  all  things.  In  vaine  Uievefiire  mi^ 
wee  expect  an  eeular  demonstration  of  these  things,  unles-wee  bad«Bflh 
glasses  ^  some  men  rant  of)  whereby  they  eonld-see  the  transpiration 
of  plants  and  animals,  yea  tiie  Teiy  magneticall  ^wHwwwg  of  te 
loadstone. 

Kowto  stretch  our  conceits  a  little  higher,  m^eather  tbe-apennatiflk 
priacmle  of  anhnals  oontaine  in  it  iprismfwm  nti  ^gmteria  animakmhm 
aettiaiUer  fobnoeikmi,  I  am  so  &rrefrom  determining  thatldaie  haxdbf 
ooDJeeture,  yet  If  it  be  true  what  I  have  heard  some  say,  ^thst  in  tM 
deatnmUa  or  burdseie  (as  our  old  wifes  coll  it)  of  an  esgeyby  a  goo8 
mraroscope  youmsy  see  all  the  partaof  a  diick  exacted wnieatod  beiNB 
incubation,  and  if  it  be  true  what  -Harvey  dedaiee,  tiiat  Aoatonoa  inav- 
diate  oorporatmr  ex  temme m  uteru-^jeeto,  BeAjper  qvumtMiL  eomfnffi§mtm, 
itmapr  «id  ought  to  exstimulate  our  unsatisfyed  denres  to 'a  fntthsr 
enquiry — especially  since  <wee  see  that  the  embryo  in  a-woinaD,-aad 
tttose  in  eows  and  other  animals,  are^not  so  big  when  sometimes  ahop- 
iS^ify  excluded  as  the  kemell  of  a  prunestooe,  and  yet  ferSseOy  mtA 
integrally  organised,  yea  (oftem  times  in  that  minutenene  to  the  voy 
distinetionof  sac)  but  this  may  prove  a  subject  of  a  hnge  disoomse.  Jlb 
preeent  rive  me  leave  to  Tetume  into  the  garden  againe.  in-anotlur 
pBMgni|m  you  doe  not  only  take  notice  but  handsomely  provea  esa- 
tinuall  tnuKpiration  in  plants  Hke tothat  in  animAls  ;  whirai  continiia% 
nnews  tiieir  loptK>ff  -flowers,  and  where  it  is  huge  and  exoessiYeper* 
(iuraee  douHes  tiieir  flowers,  now  I  am  soe  mudi  your  convert  inlhii 
pOBit^  that  I  can  easily  stretch  my  .beliefe  a  little  flnrtiier,  and  that  ii 
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-the  pulpous  sides  entiTe  or  little  wnsted.    lu.aooms  the  nib 
-dilating  splitteth  the  tvro  sides^  which  sometimes  lie  whole, 

rto  conceive  that  all  plaats  may  not  only  have  a  transpiration  of  particles 
but  a  sensation  also  like  animals.  This  is  eminently  enough  discoyerable 
?in  those  2  exotic  hearbs  (the  sensitive  and  humble  plants)  vid.  my  letter 
to/Mr.  IBobinson,  2nd  August,  16516. 

Ths  coml^amn  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Browne. 
These  are  some  of  those  many  ecoentricall  and  extravagant  conceits 
and  £Bhncyes  of  my  own  ;  how  they  may  realish  with  you  I  know  not, 
if  they  prove  too  raw  and  too  crude  to  be  digested  by  you  I  pray  jou 
prepare  them  better,  and  adde  what  corrections  you  please  to  ihem^ 
and  you  shall  ever  obleige 

Sir, 
Your  most  &ithfall  ^Friend  and  Servant, 

H..POWEB. 

Prom  New HaU,  neare  Halli&z,  thislOHay,  1059. 

MS,  mm.  3515. 

Worthy  Sir^ — ^13ie  intent  of  ihat 'paragia^  wkeMOf  you  .pleaBd.tD 

'takemotice,  ^was chiefty  toshowe  by idayneaml.-miall ofasenrationiiow 

liUe  of  that  which  betureth  the  name  of  seed  is  the  -effiBetnall  or  geBoea- 

'tive  part  thereof,  that  .the  plastick  or  fGnmaiive  spirit  lodgeth  butt  in  a 

-diminutive  pariide,  and  that  the  adhering   masse   dotili  nothing  soe 

'  much  in   the  fixture  present  production  as  is  vulgarly  apprehended^ 

Asnimplified  in  beaaes  and  acomes,  that  part  consuming  or  oomxpiEog 

into  insects  while  the  generative  primordwm  makes  his  progress  in  the 

earth.     And  therefore  ibis  I  saye  may  Jbe  -exem|£fied  unto  all  eyes 

without  art  and  by  an  easie  waye  Qf^ezpcTimsnt,  hawe  little. is  sequired 

imto  e£Sectaall  generation  or  gernunation,  audi  as  is  ableto  produce  a 

growne  and' confirmed  plant,  imd  in  what  diminntiaes^that  spirit.  lye& 

which  worketh  this  effect,  which  nnist  needs  lodge  inavery'Jiile  xocime 

at  first,  since  when  its  power  is  &rther  advanced,  it  makes  butt  a  sma^ 

lm&  ocxnparatively  to  the  whole  masse,  and  that  masse  not  soe  con- 

inderable  asis  eoncd;iwd  to  the  production  and  pn^essian  of  the  plant, 

butt  serving  for  tegpmient,  enclosure,,  and  secuzement  of  the  nebbe,  and 

food  for  man  and  animals. 

As  for  tiie  higher  originall  of  seeds,  before  they  come  io  sprout  in  .or 
■out  of  the '  ffround,  though  it  bee  not  easie  to  demonstsateit  finmthe 
first  spermatizing  <^  the  plant,  till  a  little  time  hatix  made  some  dis- 
CGverie  and  the  seed  bee  ux»^  some  degree  of  gezmisalion,  yet  isitnot 
improbable  that  the  plant  is  delineated  from  the  beginning ;  that  a 
lineall  draught  beginneth  upon  the  first  separation,  and  that  tiiese  unto 
the  eye  of  nature  are  butt  soe  many  yonge  ones  iianging  upon  the 
mother  plant,  <veiy  soone  discoverable  insoi&e.by.Tizdimentall  lines  in  the 
soft  gelly-'Uke  nebbe,  in  others  more  plainly  .somstime  after  by  more 
phune  roote  and  leaves,  as  I  instance  in  beanes  and  p«is,  and  have  long 
agoe  observed  in  aedikeys,  ahnonds,  apricots,  pistachios,  before  I  read 
any  hint  thereof  in  Itegius  or  description  in  J)r.  GEQgbmore.  And  this 
is  also-notaUe  in  spontaneous  productions  of  plants  upon  emerging  of 
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when  tbe  oak  is  sprouted  two  haadfuls.  In  lupines  then 
pulpy  sides  do  sometimes  arise  with  the  stalk  in  the  re- 

ihe  first  Yogetable  atome,  although  the  obBervation  bee  bard,  and  cannot 
806  neerly  bee  obserred  in  any  production  as  that  of  dackweed,  fitm 
water  kept  in  thinne  glasses,  wherin  the  leaves  and  roote  will  suddenly 
appeare  where  you  suspected  nothing  before.  And  if  the  water  bee 
never  soe  narrowlie  wached,  yet  if  you  can  perceive  any  alteration  or 
atome  as  bigge  as  a  needles  poynt,  within  8  or  4  bowers,  the  plant  will 
bee  discoverable. 

You  have  excellently  delivered  your  sense  in  this  you  pleasd  to  send 
mee,  and  I  desire  you  to  pursue  your  conceptions  in  these  and  other 
worthie  enquiries,  and  in  uie  interim  and  at  your  leasure  to  consider, 
whether,  if  wee  nuJce  our  observations  in  ashkeys,  maples,  hardbowes, 
acomes,  plummes,  &c.  then  when  the  leaves  and  stemme  are  playnly 
found,  the  inference  wiU  bee  soe  satisjGictorie  and  current  as  if  observed 
higher  before  the  pulpe  bee  formed,  when  the  seed  is  in  a  gellie ;  fix- 
even  at  that  time  I  seeme  to  find  some  rudiment  of  these  parts  in 
plummes,  for  otherwise  men  will  not  allow  this  to  bee  soe  high  a  b^^- 
ning  of  formation  as  is  in  the  egge,  after  sometime  when  the  galba  or 
maggot-like  shape  beginnes  to  showe  itself. 

&ough  wee  actually  find  the  leaves  and  roote  in  these  seeds,  yet 
since  o&er  dissimilarie  parts  are  accounted  essential  unto  the  same 
plants,  as  truncus,  ramd,  gurcidi,  whether  these  parts  are  not  rather 
potentially  therin,  which  are  not  discovered  or  produced  until!  a  long 
time  alter. 

The  roote  of  white  bryonie  and  some  others,  cutt  in  sunder  and 
divided,  produce  newe  rootes,  shoote  forth  leaves,  and  soe  growe  on 
after  a  seminall  progression,  or  as  though  they  had  been  produced  from 
seed :  now  whetlier  in  these  peeces  of  rootes  or  any  other  there  bee  any 
actuall  delineation  of  the  plant  at  first  as  in  seeds,  may  fiJl  under 
consideration. 

Dr.  Hamie,  whoe  makes  effges  proportionall  unto  seeds,  always  insists 
upon  the  graduall  display e  of  parts  potentially  latent  in  them ;  yet  even 
that  the  animall  foetus  is  delinneated  at  first  though  not  demonstrable 
imto  sence  seems  not  wholly  inuisible  unto  reason.  And  therefore 
herin  Coumeus  contendeth  with  Dr.  Hamie  that  a  delineation  is  made 
at  first,  butt  the  parts  made  visible  after,  that  they  are  not  delineated 
per  epigenena,  or  one  after  another,  butt  in  a  cercle,  or  all  together,  as 
Hippocrates  expresseth,-  though  to  be  discoverable  successively  or  one 
after  another. 

That  there  is  a  naturall  sensitive  in  plants,  as  Dr.  Hamey  hath  dis- 
coursed seemes  verie  allowable,  and  brides  some  other  reasons^  firom 
the  experiment  of .  the  sensible  plant ;  which  is  also  to  bee  found  in 
minor  degi*ee  in  some  others,  as  jacea,  scabious,  thistles  and  such  as 
Borellus  observed  and  published  some  years  agoe,  and  might  bee 
observed  in  others ;  such  a  sense  may  bee  in  plant-animals  and  in  the 
jMVts  of  perfect  animals  even  when  the  head  is  cutt  of 

Dear  Sir,  I  wish  my  time  would  pennitt  my  communication  with  you  in 
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semblaiioe  of  two  fat  leaves.  Wheat  and  nre  will  ^w  up, 
if  after  they  have  shot  some  tender  roots,  the  adhenng  pulp 
be  taken  firom  them.  Beans  will  prosper  though  a  part  be 
cut  awaj,  and  so  much  set  as  sufficeth  to  contain  and  keep 
the  germen  close.  Prom  this  superfluous  pulp,  in  unkindly 
and  wet  years,  may  arise  that  multiplicity  of  little  insects, 
which  infest  the  roots  and  sprouts  of  tender  grains  and 
pulses.^ 

In  the  little  nib  or  finictifying  principle,  the  motion  is  re- 
gular, and  not  transvertible,  as  to  make  that  oyer  the  leaf, 
which  nature  intended  the  root ;  observable  from  their  con- 
version, until  they  attain  their  right  position,  if  seeds  be  set 
inversedly. 

In  vain  we  expect  the  production  of  plants  from  different 
parts  of  the  seed ;  from  the  same  corculum  or  little  original 
proceed  both  germinations ;  and  in  the  power  of  this  slender 
particle  lie  many  roots  and  sprouts,  that  though  the  same  be 
pulled  away,  the  generative  particle  will  renew  them  again, 
and  proceed  to  a  perfect  plant ;  and  malt  may  be  observed 
to  grow,  though  the  cummes  be  fallen  from  it. 

The  seminal  nib  hath  a  defined  and  single  place,  and  not 
extended  unto  both  extremes.  And  therefore  many  too 
vulgarly  conceive  that  barley  and  oats  grow  at  both  ends ; 
for  they  arise  from  one  punctilio  or  generative  nib,  and  the 
spear  sliding  under  the  husk,  first  appeareth  nigh  the  top. 
out  in  wheat  and  rye  being  bare,  the  sprouts  are  seen 
together.      If  barley  unhulled  would  grow,  both  would 

any  proportion  to  my  .desires,  wherin  I  should  never  bee  wearie,  whereby 
I  might  continue  the  delight  I  have  formerly  had  by  many  serious  dis* 
courses  with  my  old  friend  your  good  &ther,  whose  memorie  is  still  fresh 
with  mee  and  becomes  more  delightfrill  by  this  g^at  enjoyment  I  have 
from  his  true  and  worthy  sonne. 

Sir  I  am 
Your  ever  £siythfull  true  Friend  and  Servant, 
June  8.  Tho.  Bkowkb. 

How  the  sprouts  of  seeds  carrie  up  their  coat  about  them  I  have  best 
observed  in  coriander  seeds. 

My  wife  comends  her  respects  unto  yourself  and  lady. 

*  from  ifUs  8u,per/htou8  pulp,  <£;c.]  This  is  a  very  probable  explanation,, 
though,  we  believe,  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  some  modem 
present  opinions. — Br, 
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appear  at  once.    But  in  iMs  and  oatmeal  the  nib  is  brduai 
away,  TfMch  makes  them  the  milder  food  and  less  axit  to 

Men-takinc:  notice  of  irhat  is  outwardly  yiBifale,  oonceiTe 
a-aeasaSrity  in  the  root.  But  as  th^y  begin'fioia  one 
port,  fio  they  seem  to  start  and  -set  oat  upon  one  angnal  of 
natinre.  in  beam  yet  soft,  in  peas  while  they  adfafire  unto 
the  cod,  the  rudimental  leaf  and  root  are  discoverable.  In 
the  see^  of  ^cocket  and  mnstard,  sprouting  in  glasaes  of 
water,  whenihe  nne  is  .manifirat,  the  other  is  alsopereeptibte. 
In  muddy  wstersaptio  breed  duckweed,,  and  pediwinkleSy  if 
the  &8t  and  TudimentaL  strokes  of  duckweed  be  observed, 
the  leaves  and  root  anticipate  not  each  other.  But  in  the 
date-atonoTthe  dSzst  sprout  is  neiiiier  Toot  nor  leaf  diatinetly, 
but  both  together;  for  the  germinatian  being  to  paaB 
through  the  nazrow  navel  and  hole  abx)ut  the  nuidst  of  the 
stone,  the  generative  .germ  is  fain  .to  enlengthen  itself  and 
dioo^g  out  rafofflit  an  inch,  at  that  distance  divideth  into 
the  ascending  and  descending  portion. 

And  though  it  be  generally  thought,  that  «eeds  wiUroo^ 
at  the  end,  where  tiieyjbdherei»  their  originak,  .and  observ- 
able it  is  that  the  nib  sets  moat  ofben  next  the  stalk,  as  in 
grains,  pulses,  and  most  snail  seeds : — ^yet  is  it  bardljnuide 
out  in  many  greater  plants.  .For  .in  acorns,  almonds,  pis- 
tachios, wahuite,  and  acuminated  shells,  the  germ  puts  foith 
at  the  remotest  part  of  the  pulp.  And  therefinre  to  set 
seeds  in  that  posture,  wherein  the  leaf  and  roots  may  shoot 
right  without  contortion,  or  forced  circumvolution  which 
might  render  them  strongly  rooted,  and  straighter,  -were  a 
criticism  in  agriculture.  And  nature  seems  to  have  made 
some  provision  hereof  in  many  from  their  figure,  that  as 
they  fall  from  the  tree  they  may  lie  in  positions  agreeable  to 
such  advantages. 

Beside  the  open  and  visible  testicles  of  plants,  the  semi- 
nal powers  lie  in  great  part  invisible,  while  the  sun  finds 
polypody  in  stone-walls,  the  little  stinging  nettle  and  nigbt- 
flfaade  in  barren  sandv  h%hways,  scurvy-grass  in  .Gbseenlnid, 
and  unknown  plants  m  earth  brought  from  remote  oountriee. 
Beside  the  known  longevity  of  some  trees,  what  is  the  moat 
lasting  herb,  or  seed,  seems  not  easily  determinable.  Uan- 
drakes  upon  known  account  have  lived  near  an  handled 
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j6ars.  Seeds  found  in  wildfowls'  gizzards  baye  spiroated  in 
the  eartii.  3%e  seeds  of  marjoram  and  gtramonium  eore* 
lessly  kept,  have  grown  after  seven  years.  Even  in  garden 
plots  long  fallow,  and  digged  np,  the  seeds  of  hlattaria  and 
jellow  henbane,  after  twelve  years'  bindal,  have  prodnced 
thenuielves  again. 

That  bodies  axe  first  spirits  Paraoekns  coiild  affirm,  which 
in  i^  maturation  of  seeds  and  fruits,  seem  obacuiely  im- 
plied by  Aristotle,'*  when  he  deliveretii,  that  the  le^iirituous 
parts  are  converted  into  water,  and  the  water  linto  earth ; 
and  attested  by  observation  in  the  maturative  progress  of 
seeds,  wherein  at  first  may  bendisoemed  a  fiatuous  distension 
of  the  hiuik,  afterwards  a  thin  liquor,  which. longer  tune 
digestedi  into  a  pulp  or  kernel,  observable  in  abnonds  and 
hags  nnts.  And  some  way  answered  in  the  progressional 
peiroction  of  animal  semination,  in  its  spermattcal  matura- 
tion frcon  crude  pubescency  unto  perfection.  And  even 
that  seeds  themselvesintheirrudimentaldisooveri^,  appear 
in  foliaeeous  surcles,  or  sprouts  within  their  coverings,  in  a 
diajjbanous  jelly,  before  deeper  inerassation,  is  also  visibly 
verified  in  enerries,  acorns,  ^ums. 

Erom  seminal  considerations,  either  in  reference  unto  one 
motiber,  [or  distinction  from  animal  production,  the  Holy 
Spipture  describeth  the  vegetable  oreatimi ;  and  wbile  k 
divideth  plants  but  into  herb  and  tree,  though  it  seemeth  to 
make  but  an  accidental  division,  from  magnitude,  it  tacitly 
containeth  the  natiural  distinction  of  vegetables,  observed  by 
herbalists,  and  comprehending  the  four  kinds.  For  since 
the  most  natural  distinction  is  made  from  the  production  of 
leaf  or  stalk,  and  plants  after  the  two  first  seminal  leaves, 
do  either  proceed  to  send  forth  more  leaves,  or  a  stalk,  and 
the  folious  and  stalky  emission  distinguisheth  herbs  and 
trees;t  they  stand  authentically  differenced  but  from  the 
accidents  of  the  stalk. 

The  equivocal  production  .of  things  under  undiscemed 
principles,  makes  a  large  part  of  generation,  though  the^ 
aeem  to  hold  a  wide  univoeacy  in  their  set  and  eertam  origi- 
nals, while  almost  every  plant  breeds  its  peculiar  insect, 

*  In  Met,  cum  Oaieo, 
f  In  a  laige  acoeption  it  eompxiBeth  all  vegetables  :  for  tin  fnUex 
and  suffnUex  are  under  the  pi-ogreeaion  of  trees. 
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most  a  butterfly,  moth  or  fLy,  wherein  the  oak  seems  to 
contain  the  Lirgest  seminaliiy,  while  the  julus,*  oak-^ppfe, 
pill,  woolly  tuft,  foraminous  roundles^  upon  the  lea^  and 
grapes  underground  make  a  fly  with  some. difference.  The 
great  yariety  of  flies  Hes  in  the  variety  of  their  originals ;  in 
the  seeds  of  caterpillars  or  cankers  there  Ueth  not  only  a 
butterfly  or  moth,  but  if  they  be  sterile  or  untimely  cast, 
their  production  is  often  a  fly,  which  we  have  also  observed 
from  corrupted  and  mouldered  ^gs  both  of  hens  and^^fishes; 
to  omit  the  generation  of  bees  out  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
heifers,  or  what  is  strange,  yet  well  attested,  the  produc- 
tion of  eels^  in  the  backs  of  Hving  cods  and  perches/ 1 

The  exiguity  and  smallness  of  some  seeds  extending  to 
large  productions,  is  one  of  the  magnaHties  of  nature,  some- 
what illustrating  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  vast  pro- 
duction from  nothing.  The  true;]:  seeds  of  cypress  and  ram- 
pions  are  indistinguishable  by  old  e^es.  Of  the  seeds  of 
tobacco  a  thousand  make  not  one  gram.  The  disputed  seeds 
of  hartstongue  and  maidenhair,  require  a  great  number. 
From  such  undiscemable  seminaUties  arise  spontaneous 
productions.  He  that  would  discern  the  rudimental  stroke 
of  a  plant,  may  behold  it  in  the  original  of  duckweed,  at  the 
bigness  of  a  pm's  point,  from  convenient  water  in  glasses, 
wherein  a  watchful  eye  may  also  discover  the  puncticular 
originals  of  periwinkles  and  gnats. 

*  These  and  more  to  be  found  upon  our  oaks  ;  not  well  described  by 
any  till  the  edition  of  ThecUrum  Botanicum. 
+  Scfumevddus  de  Pise,  t  Boctissim,  Lauremlmrg.  Sort, 

•  *  foramirums  imindles.]  Perforated,  roundle,  a  round. 
^  in  the  seeds,  d;c.]  The  iact  is  that  certain  of  the  ichneumomdcs 
deposit  their  eggs  in  lepidopterous  larvse,  by  piercing  the  skin  with 
their  oyipositor ; — ^these  eggs  thrive,  hatch — ^the  uurvse  resulting  feed  on 
the  entniils  of  that  which  contain  l^em  : — ^in  due  time  they  spin  mio 
chrysalides,  and,  at  the  period  of  maturity,  instead  of  one  moth,  there 
springs  forth  a  covey  of  ichneumons,  which  Browne  calls  flies. 

7  production  of  eels.]  The  parasites  here  sJluded  to,  as  will  readily 
be  concluded,  are  not  eels,  but  belong  to  the  entozoa  of  Budolphi,  or 
intestinal  worms :  in  the  case  of  the  perch,  they  are  referrible  to  the 
genus  CucuUanus.  Their  general  aspect  sufficiently  resembles  that  of 
the  eel  to  excuse  the  error  of  the  old  naturalists ;  but  our  author  him- 
self we  apprehend,  had  not  examined  them,  or  his  sagacity  and  acca- 
rate  observation  could  not  have  fSedledto  ascertain  both  their  distinction 
from  eels  and  somewhat  of  their  true  nature.—^. 
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That  seeds  of  some  plants  are  less  than  any  animals,  seems 
of  no  dear  decision;  that  the  biegest  of  vegetables  exceedeth 
the  biggest  of  animals,  in  full  bulk,  and  all  dimensions, 
admits  exception  in  the  whale,  which  in  length  and  above- 
ground-measure,  will  also  contend  with  tall  oaks.  That  the 
richest  odour  of  plants,  sinrpasseth  that  of  animals,  may 
seem  of  some  doubt,  since  ammal-musk  seems  to  excel  the 
vegetable,  and  we  find  so  noble  a  scent  in  the  tulip-fly,  and 
goat-beetle.* 

Now  whether  seminal  nibs  hold  any  sure  proportion  unto 
seminal  enclosures,  whv  the  form  of  the  germ  doth  not 
answer  the  figure  of  the  enclosing  pulp,  why  the  nib  is 
seated  upon  the  solid,  and  not  the  channel  side  of  the  seed 
as  in  grains,  why  since  we  often  meet  with  two  yolks  in  one 
shell,  and  sometimes  one  egg  within  another,  we  do  not 
oftener  meet  with  two  nibs  in  one  distinct  seed,  why  since 
the  eggs  of  a  hen  laid  at  one  course,  do  commonly  outweigh 
the  bird,  and  some  moths  coming  out  of  their  cases,  with- 
out assistance  of  food,  will  lay  so  many  eggs  as  to  out- 
weigh their  bodies,  trees  rarely  bear  their  fruit  in  that 
gravity  or  proportion :  whether  m  the  germination  of  seeds, 
according  to  Hippocrates,  the  lighter  part  ascendeth,  and 
maketh  the  sprout  the  heaviest,  tending  downward  frameth 
the  root,  since  we  observe  that  the  first  shoot  of  seeds  in 
water  will  sink  or  bow  down  at  the  upper  and  leafing  end ; 
whether  it  be  not  more  rational  Epicurism  to  contrive  whole 
dishes  out  of  the  nibs  and  spiritea  particles  of  plants,  than 
from  the  gallatures  and  treadles  oi  eggs,  since  that  part  is 
found  to  hold  no  seminal  share  in  oval  generation,  are  queries 
which  might  enlarge,  but  must  conclude  this  digression. 

And  though  not  in  this  order,  yet  how  Nature  delighteth 
in  this  number,  and  what  consent  and  co-ordination  there 
is  in  the  leaves  and  parts  of  flowers,  it  cannot  escape  our 
observation  in  no  small  number  of  plants.  For  the  calicular 
or  supporting  and  closing  leaves,  do  answer  the  number  of 
the  flowers,  especially  such  as  exceed  not  the  number  of 
swallows*  eggs;t  as  in  violets,  stitchwort,  blossoms,  and 
flowers  of  one  leaf  liave  often  five  divisions,  answered  by  a 

*  The  long  and  tender  green  capficorwrn,  rarely  found ;  we  could 
never  meet  with  but  two. 
t  Which  exceedeth  not  five. 
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like  niunber  of  caliciilar  lea&,  as  gewtiandla,  otmcolmdus^ 
bell  flowers.  •  In  many,  the  flowers,  blades^  or  staminoiu 
dioots  and  leaves  are  all  equall j  five,  as  in  cockle^  mulleiiv 
and  hlaUaria;  wherein  the  flowers  before  explication,  an 
pentagonally  wrapped  up  with  some  resemblance  of  tiie 
blatta  or  moth,  £rom  whence  it  hath  its  name.  But  the  csati 
triTance  of  nature  is  singnlar  in  Idie  opening  and  shutting 
of  bindweeds  performed  by  Ave  inflexurei^  di«fciTigr^^ii|t>n|iU 
by  pyramidal  figures,  and  sSso  different  colours. 

The  rose  at  first  is  thought  to  have  been  of  five  leaves,  as 
it  vet  gioweth  wild  among.us,  but  in  the  most  luxariant,  liw 
caucular  leaves  do  stiU  maintain  that  number.  But  nothing 
is  more  admired  than  the  five  brethren  of  the  rose,^  and  tiie 
strange  disposure  of  the  appendices  or  beards,  in  the  cah* 
cular  leaves  theieo^  which,  in  despair  of.  reBohition.is  tclfiN 
ably  salved  fiom.  this  oontrivanoe,  best  ordsEed  and  «iitBd 
for  the  free  closure  of  them  before  eiqilicationi  ForthoBe 
two  which  are  smooth,  and  of  no  beard,  are  contrived  to  lie 
undermost^  as  without  pitnninanlpartSyandfit  to.be  amaotlily 
covered ;  the  otiier  two  whioih  are  beset  mth  beards  on  either 
side,  stand  outward  and.  uncovered,  but.  the  fifth  or-  half* 
bearded  leaf  is  covered,  on  the  bare  side,  but  on  tlie  open 
side  stands  firee,  and  bearded  like.the  other. 

Besides,  a  lai^  number  of.  leaves  have  five,  drsisions^  and 
may  be  circumscribed  by  a  pentagon  or  figure  of  fivo  ai^iies^ 
made  by  right  lines  from  the  extacemil^  of  their,  leaves^  as 
in  maple,  vine,  fig-tree ;  but  five*leaved  fiowen  aro  com- 
monly disposed  cireidarly  about  the  stylus^  according  to  tie 
higher  geomeixy  of  nature,  dividing  a  circle  by  five  radii, 
which  ooneur  not  to  make  diameters,  as  in  quadmateral  and 
sexangular  intersections^ 

Now  tiia  numbear.of  five  is  remarkable  in-  every  ciicle,^ 

'  the  five  hrdkrem  of  tkt  roM.]    Allodiiig  to  aTodio  ihyme: — 

Oft  a^sniiimer^s  day,  in  stillry  weather; 
Mt<»  brethren  weie  bom  together, 
Two  had  beards,  and  two  had  nons^ 
And  the  other  had  but  half  a  one. — Jeff, 

'  tJie  nwmber  of  five  is  remarkable  in  every  cirde.]  As  a  carious  panM 
to  the  remarks  contained  in  this  paragraph,  and  as  an  illnitratloB  also 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  of  the  prevalenee  in  mtQF»  of  tfa» 
number ji^ve,  to  which,  under  another  point  of  vi€FVF/  we'-AaB  inrve  6e« 
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not  only  as  the  first  spheiical  number;  but  the  meainre  of 
spherical  motion.  Eor  E^hericai.  bodies  more  by  &re%  and 
every  globular  figure  placed  upon  a  plane,  in  direct  Ycduta* 
tion,  returns  to  the  first  point  of  contaction  in  the  fifth 
touch,  accounting  hj  the  axes  of  the  diameters  or-cacdinal 
points  Off  the  four  quarferasr  thereof.    And  b^ore  it:  ssaireih. 

qxient  occasion  to  return  in  our  annotations  upon,  this  tnust^  weipreflaiit 
the  foUo^i^xkg  lummons  observations  of  that  yenenhle- ^lilosopher 
Mr.  Ooldi>roQk6^.foiming  the  substance  of.  his  paper  *'  On  J^hotomom 
omd  QiwMarpArnmgmienismNatii^  read  before^theJQiiuueaQ 

Society  a  few  yeans  since,  and  published  in  the  Zoological  Jowmal^ 
Alter  de8GribiD£  and  admitting  tho  Yalue:of  the  dichotomous  arrange- 
msnty  Mr.  Golebfoeka  proceeds  as  foUows : — 

*'  But  a  more  instractiYearraDgement  is  that  which  exhibits  an  object 
in  aU  ita  bearings,  which  places  it  amidst  its  cognates :  andcontignofBs 
to  them  again,  those-  which  approach  n^i  in  degree  of  affinity^  and 
thenoe  branehing  every  way  to  remoter  relations. 

"  If  '  we  inwiginft  sanqiles  of  every  natural  object,  or  a  veiy  lai^e  grou|k 
of  them,  to  be  so  marshalled,  we  must  conoeiyesuch  a  group  as  oeonpying^ 
not  a  plane,  bnt  a  space  of  three  dimensi<Mi&  Were  it  immoosely  nu» 
rnerous^  the  spaee  so  oecnpied  would  approximate  to  a  globular  foim ; 
&r  indefinite:  spaoe,  around  a  given  point,  is  to  the  imagination  spha^r 
Foidal,  as  the-  sky  seems  vaulted. 

'*  It  may  easily  be  sfaovni,  therefore,  that  the  simplest  distribution  of 
a  large  assemblage  of  objects  marshalled  in  the  manner  here  aflsnmed, 
around  a  seleet  one,  or  that  distribution,  which  taJdng  one  central- or 
interior  group,  makes  a  few  and  bnt  a  few  equidistant  exterior  ones,  is 
quinary.  The  centres  of  the  exterior  groups  will  stand  at  the  soUd 
angles  of  a  tetrahedron  within  a  sphere,  of  which  the  centre  in  thet 
middle  point  is  the  interior  group  ;  that  is,  the  entire  assemblage,  en- 
compassing, every  way  one  s^ect  object,  around  wluch  they  are  dustmd, 
is  in  the  first  plaoe  divided  concentrically,  at  more  thui  half  the  depth 
to  which  it  is  ccmsidfired  to  extend,  and  finran  equidistant  points  bmng 
taken  within  the  substance  of  the  outer  shell,  this  is  divisible  into  four 
equal  paart%  in  which  those  mean  points  are  centrical,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  the  irregalar  figure  of  the  group  allows. 

"  Bcgectii^  the  assumption  of  one  primary  central  oljeet,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  entire  assemblage  would  become  simpler.  It  would  be 
quateraiaiy.*  The  middle  points  of  each  of  the  four,  segments- would 
stand,  aa  those  of .  the  exterior  distribution  did,  at  the  solid  angles  of  a 
tetrahedron,  within  the  sphere  above  supposed.  The  wholse  assemblage 
may  be  conoeived,  first  as  a  cluster  of  four  balls,  one  resting  upon  three 
others,  and  then  the  interstices  and  remaining  space,  to  complete  acir-r 
cumscribed' sphere,  are  shared  among  the  four.    . 


*  Odbsnjnaintains  that  four  is  the  determinate  mimber  in  natural 
distrifautiMi;    Idms,  ^.  xiv.  p.  5G. 
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unto  the  same  point  again,  it  maketh  five  circles  equal  unto 
itself,  in  each  progress  from  those  quarters  absolving  aa 
equal  circle. 

"  But  the  mind  is  prone  to  fix  upon  some  primary  object  of  its  atten- 
tion,  wliich  becomes  the  centre  of  comparison  for  every  other,  and  ob 
this  account  it  is  that  the  quinary  arrangement  is  practically  a  more 
natural  one  than  the  quateniary. 

«  I  am  here  supposing  an  assemblage  consisting  of  a  single  sample 
of  eveiy  species  ;  ror  species  alone  is  in  truth  acknowledged  by  natoie, 
and  every  larger  group,  whether  genus,  order  or  class,  or  fiunily  or  tribe^ 
is  but  the  creature  of  abstraction. 

''  In  the  middle  of  this  great  cluster,  I  imagine  that  object  placed 
with  which  they  are  contrasted.     Around  it  are  arranged  other  objects^ 
nearer  or  remoter,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  resemblance  or 
affinity  to  it ;  for  it  is  the  type  of  a  group  comprising  such  as  are  most 
conformable.     It  is  encompassed  by  similar  groups  conwiRting  of  such 
as  bear  lees  affinity  to  it ;  but  have  in  like  manner  relation  to  other 
objects  selected  as  types,  one  in  the  midst  of  every  such  exterior  cluster. 
I  say  the  smallest  number  of  such  surrounding  groups  that  can  be 
assumed  is  four,  the  respective  centres  of  them  being  equidistant  from 
each  other,  and  situated  at  like  distances  (less  however  than  their  mu- 
tual interval)  from  the  common  centre  of  the  entire  assemblage.    This 
then  is  the  simplest  natural  arrangement ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
quinary  distribution  is  that  which  is  most  affected  in  the  classification 
of  natural  objects. 

"Were  the  utmost  perfection  in  arrangement  attainable,  the  chosen 
common  centre  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  truly  in  the  middle,  and  the 
selected  centres  of  an  exterior  would  be  equally.distant  fit>m  i^  and 
alike  remote  from  each  other. 

"There  would  not  be  greater  affinity  between  any  two  than  between 
the  rest ;  neither  between  any  two  of  the  groups,  nor  between  their 
assumed  middle  points.    But  if  there  be  any  notable  deviation  from  the 
.greatest  precision,  from  extreme  accuracy  of  selection,  the  assumed 
middle  point  of  the  whole  assemblage  will  in  &ct  be  eccentric ;  or  some 
one  at  least  of  the  selected  centres  of  groups  will  be  out  of  the  right 
phice.     Now  as  the  utmost  precision  can  hiurdly  be  de6me4  attainably 
it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  assumed  common  centre  inclines  more 
towards  one  of  the  exterior  than  towards  the  rest ;  and  therefore  it 
ordinarily,  not  to  say  invariably,  happens  that  in  the  quinary  distribu- 
tion, one  cluster,  comprising  other  three,  is  aberrant ;  that  is,  one  of 
the  five  divisions  being  typical,  is  nearly  but  not  perfectly  centnd; 
another  is  conform,  being  proximate  ;  three  others  are  diairiinil<ir  and 
remote. 

"Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  analogy  which  an  indefinitely  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  objects  presents  to  indefinitely  vast  space  contem- 
plated as  from  a  central  point.  It  has  been  assimilated  to  the  oelestial 
sphere.  Were  the  stars  distributed  throughout  space  at  equal  «^<?<t»«**^ 
and  did  they  possess  equal  power  of  illumination,  such  a  disiaribution 
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Hj  the  same  number  doth  nature  divide  the  circle  of  the 
Bea  star,^  and  in  that  order  and  number  disposeth  these 
elegant  semicircles,  or  dental  sockets  and  eggs  in  the  sea 
kedgehog.  And  no  mean  observations  hereof  there  is  in  the 
mathematicks  of  the  neatest  retiar^  spider,  which  concluding 
in  forty-four  circles,  from  five  semidiameters  beginneth  that 
ele^at  texture. 

And  after  this  manner  both  lay  the  foundation  of  the  cir- 
cular branches  of  the  oak,  which  being  five-cornered  in  the 
tender  annual  sprouts,  and  manifesting  upon  incision  the 
signature  of  a  star,  is  after  made  circular,  and  swelled  into 
a  round  body ;  which  practice  of  nature  is  become  a  point 
of  art,  and  nuikes  two  problems  in  Eudid.*  But  the  bramble 
which  sends  forth  shoots  and  prickles  from  its  angles,  main- 
tain its  pentagonal  figure,  and  the  unobserved  signature  of 
a  handsome  porch  within  it.  To  omit  the  five  smtul  buttons 
dividing  the  circle  of  the  ivy  berry,  and  the  five  characters  in 
the  winter  stalk  of  the  walnut,  with  many  other  observables, 
which  cannot  escape  the  eyes  of  signal  discemers ;  such  as 
know  where  to  find  Ajax  his  name  in  Delphmmm,  or  Aaron's 
mitre  in  henbane. 

Quincuncial  forms  and  ordinations  are  also  observable  in 
animal  figurations.  For  to  omit  the  hyoides  or  throat  bone 
of  aniTnalB,  the  fu/rcula  or  merry-thought  in  birds,  which 
supporteth  the  scapuUe^  affording  a  passage  for  the*wind- 
pipe  and  the  gullet,  the  wings  of  fiies,  and  disposure  of 

♦  Mm,  Ub.  4. 

would  offer  to  the  view  12  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  being  those 
nearest  to  us,  equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  nearly  the  same  from 
our  sun.  Their  reukti^e  positions  would  make  the  solid  angles  of  an 
ioosahedron  circumscribing  the  solar  system.  In  like  manner,  the 
middle  points  of  exterior  groups  encompassing  the  interior  one,  and 
equidistant  from  its  centre,  and  from  each  other,  should  be  twelve 
in  number ;  and  this  therefore  is  in  &ct  the  proper  number  of  a  strictly 
natural  arrangement  of  objects  with  relation  to  one  conmion  object 
of  comparison.  The  normal  group  is  one ;  the  aberrant  12,  classed  for 
more  roady  apprehension  in  form  of  subordinate  clusters.  The  interior 
group  is  single ;  the  exterior  assemblage  twelve-fold.  ^  This  then 
appears  to  l^  the  natural  arrangement,  and  the  subdivision  of  the 
inner  cluster  and  grouping  of  outer  ones,  whence  quinary  arrangements 
result  in  both  instances,  are  properly  artificial." — Zooh  Jowm.  vol.  iv. 
p.  43-46.— ^r. 

'  drde  of  the  iea  star.]    See  note  on  this  subject  in  p.  554,  note  1. 
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tilieir  legs  in  tfaeir  first  fbrmatian  from  maggota,  and*  tbe 
poaitioxL  of  tiieir  hanif^  wings,  and  legs,  in  ihsir  auzelian 
ones  and  swaddling  cloata, — ^the  back  of  the  dmeaf.  ariorem^ 
foimd  oStea  upon  farees  and  leaaear  ^binta,  dotib  dLeganiij  dia* 
coffsr  tlie  Burffondian  decuasaiaon ;  and.i^  like  is  observadile 
in  i^e  belly  of  tbe  nokmecfymf  or  water  beetle,  which  awimr 
meth  on  its  back,  and  the  handsome  rhombus  of  the  aea 
ponlt,  or  werr^y  on  either  side  iha  spine. 

The  sexangnlar  cells  in  iAie  honejcomba  of  besa  asB'  dia* 
posed  after  this  order  (much  ikere  is  not  of  wcHodar  in.tiie 
oonfuaed  honses  of  piamixes,  though  much  in  their  hwsj  life- 
and  actiona),  more  in  the.  edifioal  palaoes  of  bees  and 
monarchical  spirits,  who  make*  their  combs  six  comerec^  de- 
clining a  circle  (whereof  mai^  stand  not  doae  togeidiery  and 
completely  fill  the  area  of  the  place)  ;  but  rath^  affiaciang 
a  aix^ded  figure,  whereby  every  cell  affords  a.oommon  aide 
unto  six  more,  and  alao  a  fit  reeimtacle  for  the  bee  itself  which 
gathering  into  a  cyhndricai  ngnre,  i^tly  enisra  its  sex- 
angular  house,  more  nearly  approaching-  a  drcular  fignie^ 
thui  either  doth  the  square  or  triaugb^.  and  ih»  comhs 
themselves  so  regularly  contrived,  that  th^  mntoal  intor^ 
sections  make  three  lozenges  at  the  bottom  of  every  cell ; 
which  severally  regarded  make  three  sows  of  neabxhoonbaidid. 
figures,  connected  at:the  angles,  and  so  continue.  three.aBicfd. 
diaina  throughout  the  whole  comb. 

As  fixT'  the  ftmago^  found  conmumlyon.  the  soft  ahoK^ 
though  named  from  a  honeycomb,  it  but  rudely  makes  out 
the  resemblance,  and  better  agrees  with  the  round  ceUs  of 
humble  bees.  BJe  that  would  exaddy  discern  the  shi^&of  a 
bee's  mouth,  needs  observm^  eyes,  and  good  aogmenting, 
g^sea ;  wherein,  ia  discoverame  one  of  the  neatest  pieoaa  ia 
nature,  and  he  must  have  a.  more  pierdng  eye  tian  nmur 
who  finds  out  the  shape  of  bulls'  heads  in  l^e  guts  A 
drones  pressed  out  behmd,  according  to  the  e:i^ierimeiit 
of  Gtomesius,''^  wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  seemetk 
somewhat  which,  might  indine  a  pliant  &ncy  to  credulity  of 
similitude. 

A  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  orderly  and  rar^ 
disposed  cells  made  by  files  and  insects,  which  we  have  ofi^ 

^  GUm,  de  Sale. 
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fbmid.&staiied  about  smfdl  qnigs,  and  in  those  cottoimiirf 
fiid  wodOly  pillowB  which  sometmes  we  meet  with  fastened 
unto  leaires,  t^eie  is  included  an  elegant  net-work  textuie^ 
oat  of  which'  come  maogr  small  flies.  And  some  resemblance 
th^FO  is  of  this  order  m  the  eggs  of  some  butterflies  and 
moths,  as  they  stick  upon  leaves  and  other  substances^ 
which  being  dropped  from  behind;  nor  directed  hj  the  eye, 
doi^  neatly  declare  how  nature  geometrizeth  and  observeth 
ordea*  in  au  things. 

A  like  correspondency  in  figure  is  found  in  the  skins  and 
(iiilward  teguments  of  animals,  whereof  a  regardable  part 
tte  beautiml  by  this  texture.  As  the  backs  of  severai 
snakes  and  serpents,  elegantly  remarkable  in  the  aspit,  and 
the  dart-snake,  in  the  ehuumua  and  larger  decussations  upon 
Hie  back  of  the  rattle-snake^  and  in  ihe  dose  and  fines 
texture  of  Uie  fnat0rformiean$my  or  snake  that  delights  in 
ant  Mils ;  whereby  upon  approach  of  outward  injuries,  they 
OKU  ndse  a  thicker  phalanx  on  their  backs,  and  handsomely 
cmrtriye  themselres  into  ail  kinds  of  fiexures:  whereaa 
tiieir  beUies  are  commonly  covered  with  smooth  semicircular 
dimiong,  as  best  accommodable  unto  l^eir  quick  and  gliding 
motion. 

ThiB  way  is  followed  by  nature  in  the  peculiar  and  re- 
maikabie  tail  of  the  beaver,  wherein  the  scaly  particles  are 
dii^sed  somewhat  after  iMs  order,. which  is  the  plainest 
resolution  of  the  wonder  of  Bdlonius,  while  he  saith  with 
incredible  artifice  hath  nature  firamed  the  tail  or  oar  of  the 
beavers  w^ere  by  the  way  we  cannot  but  wish  a  model  of 
tiieir  houses,  so  much  extolled  by  some  desoribers :  wherein 
since  they  are  so  bold  as  to  venture  upon  three  staces,  we 
ndght  examine  their  artifice  in  ihe  contignations,  the  rnla 
and  order  in  the  compartitions ;  or  whether  liiat  magnified 
struetoze  be  ai^more  than  amde  leetangnlar  pile  or  mere 
hofs^^building. 

Thus  works  ihe  hand  of  nature  in  the  feathery  pkntatinn 
about  birds.  Observable  in  the  skins  of  the  breast,*  legs, 
and  piniouB-  of  tiurkeysj  geese,  and  ducks^  and  the  oars  or 
finny  feet  of  water-fowl:  and  such  a  natural  net  is  the 

*  ISbffantly  conspicuous  on  the  inside  of  the  stripped  skins  of.tlM 
diye-lbcm^  c^  oonnoitBt^  gmafaflnder  {ffooMiada^,  weasei^  loom,  kc 
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scaly  coyermg  of  fishes,  of  mullets,  carps,  tenches,  4&c.,  eret 
in  such  as  are  excoriable  and  consist  of  smaller  scales,  « 
bretts,  soles,  and  flounders.  The  like  reticulate  grain  is  ob- 
servable in  some  Bussia  leather.^  To  omit  the  ruder  figures 
of  the  ostratian,  the  triangular  or  cunny-fish,  or  the  pricks 
of  the  searporcupine. 

,  The  same  is  also  observable  in  some  part  of  the  skin  of 
man,  in  habits  of  neat  texture,  and  therefore  not  unaptfy 
compared  unto  a  net :  we  shall  not  affirm  that  from  such 
grounds  the  Eg3rptian  embalmers  imitated  this  texture,  yet 
in  their  linen  folds  the  same  is  still  observable  among  their 
neatest  mimunies,  in  the  figures  of  Isis  and  Osyiis,  and  the 
tutelary  spirits  in  the  Bembine  table.  Nor  is  it  to  be  over- 
looked how  Orus,  the  hieroglyphick  of  the  world,  is  de- 
scribed in  a  net-work  covering,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  foot. 
And  (not  to  enlarge  upon  the  cruciated  character  €i 
Trismegistus,  or  handed  crosses,*  so  often  occurring  in  the 
needles  of  Pharoah,  and  obelisks  of  antiquity),  the  SMua 
liiactBy  and  little  idols,  found  about  the  mummies,^  do  make 
a  decussation  of  Jacob's  cross,  with  their  arms,  like  that  on 
the  head  of  Ephraim  and  Manasses,  and  this  decussU  is  also 
graphically  described  between  them. 

[fins  reticulate  or  net-work  was  also  considerable  in  the 
inward  parts  of  man,  not  only  from  the  first  stibteamen  or 
warp  of  his  formation,  but  in  the  netty  fibres  of  the  veins 
and  vessels  of  life ;  wherein  according  to  common  anatomy 
the  right  and  transverse  ./^^  are  decussated  by  the  oblique 
fibres  ;  and  so  must  frame  a  reticulate  and  quincuncial  figure 
by  their  obliquations,  emphatically  exten^g  that  elegant 
expression  of  Scripture  "  Thou  hast  curiously  embroidered 
me,"  thou  hast  wrought  me  up  after  the  finest  way  of 
texture,  and  as  it  were  with  a  needle. 

Nor  is  the  same  observable  only  in  some  parts,  but  in  the 
whole  body  of  man,  which  upon  the  extension  of  arms  and 
legs,  doth  make  out  a  square,  whose  intersection  is  at  the 

*  Cruce&  amatos,  being  held  by  a  finger  in  the  circle. 

'  The  like  reticuZate  gram  in  some  Jltisda  leather.}  This  grain  is,  how- 
ever, artificially  produced,  and  not  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose^ 
natiual. 

'  litUe  idols,  dsc]    See  £urder*6  Oriental  Customs,  No.  76. — /<f. 
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s^nitals.  To  omit  the  &nta8tical  quincunx  in  Plato  of  tlie 
first  bermaphrodite  or  double  man,  united  at  the  loins,  which 
3'iipiter  after  divided. 

A  rudimental  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  cruciated 

SKXid  rugged  folds  of  the  reticulum,  or  net-like  ventricle  of 

amminating  homed  animals,  which  is  the  second  in  order, 

aaid  culinanlv  called  the  honeycomb.     For  many  divisions 

"bliere  are  in  the  stomach  of  several  animals :  what  number 

"fclieY  maintain  in  the  scartis  and  ruminatins:  fish,  common 

aesbription  or  our  own  experiment  hath  male  no  discovery.- 

'but  in  the  ventricle  of  porpuses  there  are  three  divisions ;  in 

xxiany  birds  a  crop,  gizzard,  and  little  receptacles  before  it ; 

'but  in  comigerous  animals,  which  chew  the  cud,  there  are 

no  less  than  four  *  of  distinct  position  and  office. 

The  reticulum  by  these  crossed  cells,  makes  a  further  di- 
gestion, in  the  diy  and  qxsuccous  part  of  the  aliment  received 
£rom  the  first  ventricle.     For  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet 
Ifbere  is  a  double  orifice :  what  is  first  received  at  the  mouth 
cLescendeth  into  the  first  and  greater  stomach,  from  whence 
it  is  returned  into  the  mouth  again ;  and  after  a  fuller  masti- 
cation, and  salivous  mixture,  what  part  thereof  descendeth 
again  in  a  moist  and  succulent  body,  slides  down  the  softer 
and  more  permeable  orifice,  into  the  omasus  or  third  stomachy 
and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  fourth,  receives  its  last 
digestion.    The  other  dry  and  exsuccous  part  after  rumina* 
tion  by  the  larger  and  stronger  orifice  beareth  into  the  first 
stomach,  from  thence  into  the  reticulum,  and  so  progressively 
into  the  other  divisions.    And  therefore  in  calves  newly 
calved;  there  is  little  or  no  use  of  the  two  first  ventricles,  for 
the  milk  and  liquid  aliment  slippeth  down  the  softer  onfice, 
into  the  third  stomach ;  where  making  little  or  no  stay,  it 
passeth  into  the  fourth,  the  seat  of  the  coagulum,  or  runnet, 
or  that  division  of  stomach  which  seems  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  whole,  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  priest's  fee,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings. 

As  for  those  rhomboidal  figures  made  by  the  cartUagineous 
parts  of  the  weazand,  in  the  lungs  of  &;reat  fishes,  and  other 
animals,  as  Sondeletius  discovered,  we  have  not  found  them  so 
to  answer  our  figure  as  to  be  drawn  into  illustration ;  some- 

*  Magwm  venter,  reticuhm,  omasus,  aboma8U8,^Arigtot, 
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tiung  we  expected  in  the  more  diacemsUle  texture  of  4fce 
limgB  of  frogs,  wbidi  notwithstandiiig  lieing  but  two  cnzioai 
bladders  not  weighing  above  a  grain,  we  found  ii 


with  veins,  not  observing  any  just  order.  iMx»e  ordedj 
situated  are  those  cretaceous  and  cbalky  eoncretioiis  found 
aometiines  in  the  bigness  of  a  small.vetcii  cm  mti&er  .side  ibeji 
epine ;  which  being  not  agreeable  unto  our  ord^r,  nor  yet 
omerved  by  any,  we  shall  not  here  discourse  on. 

3uthad  we  found  a  better  account  and  tolerable  anatmny 
of  that  prominent  jowl  of  the  spermaceti  whale  <iibaii  goes- 
tnary  operation,*  or  the  stench  of  the  last  oast  upon  our 
Bhore  pennitted,  we  m^  have  perhaps  d^e^  «ine 
hundsome  order  in  those  net-like  ceases  and  JKxdDBts,  maae 
like  honeycombs,  containing  that  medical  matter. 

Lastly,  the  incession  or  local  motion  of  fmimftlft  is  made 
with  analog  unto  this  figure,  by  decuasatiye'  diftTnetaJs, 
quincundal  nnes  and  angles.  For,  to  omit  i^enquiiy  kow 
butterflies  and  breezes  move  their  four  wings,  h<Hrbiidi4Hid 
fishes  in  air  and  water  move  by  joint  -strokoB  of  oppaaite 
wings  and  fins,  and  how  salient  animals  in  junming  UmaoA 
seem  to  arise  and  &11  upon  a  square  base^ — as  the  station  of 
most  quadrupeds  is  made  upon  a  long  square,  ao  in  ^eir 
moiaon  they  make  A  rhomhoides;  thu^  common  progresaioB 
being  performed  diametially,  by  deoussatiim  and  eran 
advanxsement  of  their  legs,  which  not  observed,  b^ot^tfaat 
remarkable  absurdity  in  tiie  position  of  the  legs  of  Castoi^s 
horse  in  the  capitol.  The  anake  which  mo^h  diGukydy 
makes  his  spires  in  like  order,  the  convex  and  eonoavofipiiak 
answering  each  other  at  alternate  distances.  In  tiie  motion 
of  man  the  arms  and  legs  observe  this  thwarting  positiaii, 
but  the  legs  alone  do  move  quincundally  by  single  w^m 
with  some  resemblance  of  a  Y  measured  by  sucQeaaive  jA- 
vancement  from  each  foot,  and  the  angle  of  indentoie 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the 
stride. 

StndiorB  obserratois  may  diflotwer  more  analogies  in  the 
txrderly  book  of  nature,  and  cannot  escape  .the  el^;aacgref 
her  hand  in  other  correspondencies.^  The  figures  of  iM^ilfrniij 

♦  1052,  deseribed  in'  our  Paeudo,  JB^pidem. 

*  Studious  ohservators,  <fec.]  In  MSS,  Sloan,  1847,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — '*  Considesations  juee  .dcawne  from  the  sigiifttuies  in  the 
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afpustatanoeB,  are  .but  .pieoaiiously  made  out  in 

^lie  gitmmdiUa  &r  -flower  of  Cfaskt's  passion :  and  we  despair 

*ii€>  iimoid  in i^BesepartBthat handsome  drangfat  of  crucifixion 

-xn.  Hbefrmk  of -the  Ba^bado  pine.     The  semnial  spike  oipha- 

'^Za^ris,  or  great  shaking  grass,  more  nearly-answers  the  tail  of 

«t  rattle^snake,  than  many  resemblanees  in  Porta.    And  if 

±]ie  man  orchis*  of  Cobimna  be  well  made  out,  it  ezoelleth 

:all  analogies.     In  young  wabiuts  cut  athwart,  it  is  not  hard 

'^o  sppzehend  strange  chaxsoters ;  and  in  those  of  somewhat 

"^Ider  growth,  handsome  orauDuental  draughts  about  a  j^lain 

<nroBS.     In  the  root  of  osmondar  water-fern,  every  eye  imay 

vdiseem  the  form  of  a  haif<^noon,  rainbow,  or  half  the  cha- 

-racter  of  pisees.     Some  find  .Hebrew,  Axabiek,  Greek,  and 

Xiatin  cbaraetevB  in  plaaxts ;  in  a  common  one  among  us  wo 

«ean  to  read  Aetna,  Viom,  JdiiL 

Eight  lines  and  circles  make  out  the  bulk  of  plants.    Iji 

^the  parts  thereof  we  find  heliacal^  or  spiralroundyleB,  volutas, 

<XMical  Bections,  circular  pynmude,  and  frusixums  of  Aiflhi- 

-medes.     And  cannot  overlook  the  orderly  hand  of  nature, 

in  the  alternate  sucoesskm  of  the.  fiat  and  narrower  sides  in 

.1;be  tender  shoots  of  the  ash,  or  the  regular  inequality  of 

bigness  in  the  five^leaved  fiowers  of  henbane,  and  something 

like  in  the  calieular  leaves  of  tutson.^    How  the  i^kots  of 

jwrmearia  do  mnnifsst  themsehFes  between  the  sixth  and 

tenth  Tib.    How  the  tnangular  cap  in  the  stem  or  tt^his  of 

tulips  doth  constantly  point  at  tinree  outward  leaves.    GBhat 

spicated  fiowers  do  open  "first  at  the  atalk.     That  white 

'*  XMiM  Av/thropofkora,  Fabii  ColmmcB, 

Tootes  of  plants  resembling  sometimes  orderly  shapes  and  figures ; 
those  are  made  according  as  the  -pores  or  ascending  fibres  are  posited 
in  the  plants.  Wherby  alimental  jnce  and  stablishing  fibre  ascend. 
The  hn&e  -makes  an  handsome  fignre  of  a  taee ;  the  osmtmd  royall 
a  semicircle  or  raynebowe ;  the  sedge  a  neate  print ;  the  annual 
surcles  of  the  oake  a  five  poynted  sture  according  to  the  figure  of 
'  the  twigge ;  the  stalk  of  the  figge  a  tnai^le  ;  carrots  and  many  other 
ji  ^flofloiaviiB  figure  ;  tiie  fibrat  mdimfints  .of  the  sprouts  of  pyaniegive 
stams  of  an  handsome  posie  ;  the  tbudds  of  plants  with  large  leaves 
:«ndniaiiy  fioweiB  oQtt,  show  the-joetificiall  oomplicationB  in  a  wcmderfiiU 


momier." 


^  heUaaU.']    like  a  hdkc, 

^  tuiismt.]    See  Mr.  Hervey^s  ingenious  intexpretations  of  the  curious 
•structure 'of  tiie  pMsion-fiower.  .Jt^leetiow  onja  Flower  Gatdm* — Jfiff. 
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flowers  have  yellow  thnuns  or  knops.  That  the  nib  of  beuu 
and  peas  do  all  look  downward,  and  so  press  not  upon  each 
other.  And  how  the  seeds  of  many  pappous®  or  downj 
flowers  locked  up  in  sockets  after  a  aomphasig  or  mortise' 
articulation,  difluse  themselves  circularly  into  branches  d 
rare  order,  observable  in  traaopogon  or  goats-beard,  conform- 
able to  the  spider's  web,  ana  tne  radii  in  like  manner  telarij 
interwoven. 

And  how  in  animal  natures,  even  colours  hold  correspond- 
encies, and  mutual  correlations.  That  the  colour  of  the 
caterpillar  will  show  again  in  the  butterfly,  with  some  latitude 
is  allowable.  Though  the  regular  spots  in  their  wings  seem 
but  a  mealy  adhesion,  and  such  as  may  be  wiped  away,  yet 
since  they  come  in  this  variety,  out  of  their  cases,  there  must 
be  regular  pores  in  those  parts  and  membrances,  defining 
such  exudations.^ 

That  Augustus*  had  native  notes  on  his  body  and  belly, 
after  the  omer  and  number  in  the  stars  of  Charles'  wain, 
will  not  seem  strange  unto  astral  physiognomy,  which  ac- 
cordingly considereth  moles  in  the  body  of  man ;  or  physical 
observators,  who  from  the  position  of  moles  in  the  fiice, 
reduce  them  to  rule  and  correspondency  in  other  parts. 
Whether  after  the  like  method  medical  conjecture  may  not 
be  raised  upon  parts  inwardly  affected;  since  parts,  about 
the  lips  are  the  critical  seats  of  pustules  discharged  ia 
agues ;  and  scrofulous  tumours  about  the  neck  do  so  often 
speak  the  like  about  the  mesentery,  may  also  be  considered. 

The  russet  neck  in  young  lambsf  seems  but  adventitious, 
and  may  owe  its  tincture  to  some  contaction  in  the  womb : 
but,  that  if  sheep  have  any  black  or  deep  russet  in  their 
faces,  they  want  not  the  same  about  their  legs  and  feet ;  that 

*  &iket.  m  vU.  A  tig,  f  Which  afterwards  vanisheth. 

•  pa^opous,']  Downy. 

'  though  tM  regular  »pot8  m  their  vmgs  seem  hut  a  mecUy  cuihegUm,  ^.J 
The  use  of  the  microscope  had  not  become  sufficiently  general  among 
naturalists,  at  the  time  this  tract  was  composed,  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  true  natui'e  of  the  scales  which  cover  the 
wings  of  the  lepidopterous  insects,  constituting  this  "  mealy  adhesion.'*^ 
These  beautiful  though  minute  scales  form  part  of  the  essential  organi- 
zation of  the  animals  invested  with  them,  and  consequently  must  be 
as  definite  in  their  relations  as  any  other  portion  of  their  economy. — JBr. 
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l>lack  hounds  have  mealy  mouths  and  feet ;  that  black  cows 
-which  have  any  white  in  their  tails,  should  not  miss  of  some 
in  their  bellies ;  and  if  all  white  in  their  bodies,  yet  if  black 
xnouthed,  their  ears  and  feet  maintain  the  same  colour ; — 
are  correspondent  tinctures  not  ordinarily  failing  in  nature, 
'which  easily  unites  the  accidents  of  extremities,  since  in 
some  generations  she  transmutes  the  parts  themselves,  while 
in  the  attrelian  metamorphosis  the  head  of  the  canker  becomes 
the  tail  of  the  butterfly.^  Which  is  in  some  way  not  beyond 
the  contrivance  of  art,  in  submersions  and  inlays,  inverting 
the  extremes  of  the  plant,  and  fetching  the  root  from  the 
top,  and  also  imitated  in  handsome  columnary  work,  in  the 
inversion  of  the  extremes ;  wherein  the  capital,  and  the  base, 
liold  such  near  correspondency. 

In  the  motive  parts  of  aniTTnia.]s  may  be  discovered  mutual 
proportions ;  not  only  in  those  of  quadrupeds,  but  in  the 
thigh-bone,  leg,  foot-Done,  and  claws  of  birds.^    The  legs  of 

'  in  the  awrdian  metamorphons,  <t*c.]  This  is  a  mistake.  Browne 
must  have  made  his  observation  on  some  species,  the  exterior  of  whose 
chrysalis  he  had  mimiterpreted  ;  and  thus,  keeping  watch  on  that  part 
which  he  had  erroneously  decided  to  be  occupied  by  the  tail  of  the 
"canker,"  and  seeing  in  due  time  the  head  of  the  butterfly  make  its 
appearance  at  that  end,  he  came  to  his  conclusion,  without  questioning 
•me  premises  on  which  it  was  founded. 

^  In  the  motive  parts  of  ammaJk  may  he  discovered  mutual  propw- 
turns,  Ac."]  That  idl  the  parts  of  animals,  and  especially  those  of  the 
human  fi^une,  maintain  in  thdr  dimensions  a  certain  mutual  relation 
among  themselves,  has  long  been  generally  known :  indeed,  the  very 
fsu!t  of  the  bi-lateral  symmetry  in  which  the  bodies  of  animals  are 
obviously  formed, — a  symmetry  especially  observable  in  the  Vertebrata 
and  in  the  Awavlosay  but  lately  shown,  by  Dr.  Agassiz  {Lond.  amd 
£dinb,  PhU.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  369)  to  characterize  also  the  Badiaia,  such 
as  the  starfish  and  tiie  echinus, — ^would  alone  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate ihe  existence  of  such  mutual  proportions. 

A  very  few  numerical  relations,  however,  and  those  almost  confined 
to  the  human  frame,  had  been  defiinitely  made  out,  though  many  obscure 
notions  on  the  subject  had  been  floating  in  the  minds  of  physiologists 
and  natural  historians,  until  the  reading  before  the  Linnsean  Society, 
in  April,  1830,  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Walter  Adam,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  osteological  symmetry  of  the  camel,  CaTnelus  B(tctria/nu8,  Linn. 
The  objects  of  this  paper  {Trans,  of  lAwn.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  525-585), 
the  author  states  in  his  exordium,  are,  to  state  correctly  the  dimensions 
of  the  several  bones  of  a  large  quadruped ;  to  trace  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  those  dimensions ;  and  thus  to  exemplify  the  general  osteo- 
It^cal  form  in  animals  of  similar  configuration.    Agreeably  to  these 
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tpidera  -ave  made  after  a  tgmui  tcriian  proportion,  and  the 
kng  legs  of  some  kKsmts,  cbuble  unto  some  othors.     Snft 

ot^jeoti^  he  deUils  the  TOoportionate  dimftTwianB  of  the  bones  consti- 
tatizijgr  the  skeleton  of  the  csmel  (designating  the  bones  aocording  to 
the  anatomiaal  nomench&tnre  of  Ihr.  Barclay),  in  the  following  order; 
▼iz.  Ifae  head ;  the  TertebrsB,  classified  in  the  nsoal  manner;  the  sacrum; 
ihe  tail ;  the  rihs ;  the  oa^ity  of  the  tiiosax,  and  the  stemum  ;  the 
■oapnla ;  the  pelvis,  and  the  limbs.    The  -nyious  pr<^ortiQns  atre  au- 
noielj  fflchibited  in  a  series  of  tables,  which  oecupies  forty-aeven  quarto 
pages.    The  height,  the  breadth,  and  the  basilar  length  of  ^e  cranhnn, 
s>T.  Adam  states,  are  Terj  nearH  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  4.     The 
oommcm  diflsEence  in  the  palatal,  the  coronal,  the  basilar,  and  the 
«dnDBie  length  of  the  oraniom,  is  the  breadth  of  the  otaniixm  at  the 
temporal  foasie  ;  these  lengths,  in  the  animal  examined,  being,  respect- 
ively, 12,  15,  18,  21,  inches,  ^e  lateral  extent  of  the  atlas  is  eqiul  to 
the  distance  between  the  inner  margins  of.  the  orbits.    The  grreatest 
elevation  of  ^the  erpine  is  at  the  third  dorsal  vertebra ;  .the  -extreme 
length  of  that  bone  eqnalling  the  grsatest -extent  of  the  pelvis  towaidi 
the  mesial  plane.    The  longest  of  the  twelve  ribs  are  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth  ;  their  length  equals  the  greatest  extent  of  the  scapula.  The 
snm  of  the  lengths  of  the  twelve  ribs  is  about  ten  times  that  of  the 
longest  rib.   The  dimensions  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  agree  with  those 
of  tile  separate  bones  of  the  body ;  thus,  the^eatestwicnh  of  tiie  dieBt 
is  equal  to  the  greatest  length  of  the  head.    '^Ihe  breadths  of  the  -pelviB 
rostrad  (measured  towards  the  front),   from  the  acetabula,  are  efen 
numbera  of  proportional  parts :  its  br^idtiis,  caudad  (measured  towaris 
the  tall),  from  the  acetabula,  including  the  acetabnia  breadth,  itself  SR 
odd  numbers  of  proportional  parts.    The  chief  dimensions  of -the  pelvis 
are  identical  witii  the  chief  dunensions  of  the  head ;  thus,  for  example, 
the  greatest  dimension  of  the  pelvis,  being  tiiraugh  the  mesial  plane,  is 
equ^  to  the  greatest  length  of  the  head.    The  lengths  of  the  fonrhnig 
bones  of  .the  atlantial  (fore)  limbs,  independent  of  processes  and  deva- 
tions,  are  consecutively  as  the  numbers  22,  28,  20,  6, — sum  76.    The 
similar  lengths  of  the  four  long  bones  of  the  sacnJ  (hind)  Hmhs  are 
consecutivdy  as  the  numbers  28,  23,  20,  5, — sum  76.    Hiese  relations 
are  selected  in  order  to  impart  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  theresuHs  of 
Dr.  Adam's  valuable  observations :  £>r  the  others,  equally  remarkable^ 
and  very  considerable  in  number,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
memoir.  Dr.  Adam  concludes  the  general  statement  of  his  results  with 
the  following  summary.     *'  Prom  what  has  been  now  stated,  it  i^pean 
that  throughout  the  dimensions  of  the  bones  of  ~the  Bactrian  eanid 
there  is  such  an  agreement,  that  many  of  the  dimensions  are  continned 
proportionals,  and  that  the  mutual  relations  of  nearly  all  admit  of  a 
very  simple  expresdon. 

**  Corresponding  relations  have  been  found  to  prevail  in  the  bones  of 
every  species  of  animal  examined  by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  The 
prosecution  of  his  investigations  has  been  thwarted  by  unforeseen 
obstacles.  Under  more  &vourable  circumstances,  should  vvhat  has  been 
obs^i'ved  in  the  camel  be  fiiUy  verified  in  other  animals,  it  vrill  resnlt : 


*tiQBe   inteznodial  -parts  of  vegetidilBS,  txr  spaces  between  the 
jointe,  are  contrived  with  more  uncertainty ;  though  the 

"1.  ThAtiiumgli-the  Itardneis  and  dnTability  of  bones  pecalioHy  fit 
eem.  lor  enquiries  mmilar  to  tiiat  detailed  in  tiiese  |»Bas ;  yet  as  tite 
iKiDes  ahvays  ftrise  firom,  and  are  monlded  by  the  so^er  tuasaes,  the 
wliale  oigamc  system  is  determinable  in  its  proportions. 

"2.  'Th&t  the  relation  of  the  forms  of  extinct  i>-niTnal«  to  the  forms 

:0!f  aninuUs  now  living,  iiie  affinities  of  species  and  genera, — the  simnl- 

jtttneooB  growth  of  ihe  psrts  of  the  same  animal,  and  the  rates  of  sueh 

4|iWiiAht«pmpaiatiY^  in  otiier  animals  ;  .theinqtiKMoment  of  dosniBBtic 

Ta<3eB, — even  the  :8tnictnre  and  -  dfivelopment  iof  the  hmnan.frame, — <ace 

all  Tfiatters  both  of  physiologiGal:and  of  nmnerical  study. 

''B.  That  zoology  is,  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  departments  of 
knowled^ge  tiiat  record  inanimate  things,  susceptible  of  a  classification 
ettiablishSd  on  thegnre  basis  of  number." 

iSxi  1S9S  ^and  .1834,  Dr.  Adamoomnmnicated  to  the  Boyal  Society, 

t^wojpapers  extendiiig  his  observations  to  the  osteology  of  the  human 

subject :  of  these,  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  the  only  printed 

notices  have  been  given  in  the  Zend,  and  Edhib.  Phil,  'Mag,  vol.  iii.  p. 

^IIB7,  and  -vol.  vi.  p.  57.     In  these  papers,  whidi  relate  to  the  compara- 

:t>^ejQ8tfl»lQgioid.  forms  in  the  .adult  ^European  male  andfamale  of  the 

'liaiiiian.iipecie8,  he  gives  the  reBults  of  a.great  number  of  measorsments 

of  the  dimenHions  of  the  difEei«nt  bones  composing  the  adult  human 

fiiceleton,  in  the  male  and  in  the  £smale  sex  respectively ;  and  he  also 

'^xv^s  linear  Tepresentations  of  various  dimensions  of  the  bones,  both 

-male  and  female,  ^rith  :a  view  to  &eilitate  the  campaiison  of  tiie  hnmain 

jfiBameNwlth  that  of  other  finbnals,  and  reduce  it. to  definite,  laws,    fie 

states  that  many  of  the  rectilinear  dimensions  of  human  bones  appear 

to  be  multiples  of  one  imit,  namely,  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  directly 

orrer  the  external  passage  of  the  ear ;  a  dimension  which  he  has  found 

ciobeite'most  invariable  in  the  body.     Nodiviaonof  that  dimension 

(was  finmd  by  Br.  .Adamyrto  measure  the  other  dimensions  so  accurately 

as  ihat.by  seven,  or  its  multiples.    Of  such  seventh  parts  there  appear 

to  be  twelve  in  the  lon^tudinal  extent  of  the  back,  and  ninety-six  in 

the  faei^t  of  the  whole  body.    Adopting  a  scale  of  which  the  unit  is 

half  a  seventh,  or  the  14th  part  of  this  line,  being  genersJly  about  the 

..third  of  an  inch,  he  states  at  length,  in  multiples  of  this  unit,  the 

dimenaioaB,  in  different  direetions,  of  almost  eveiy  bone  in  theidEeleton  ; 

noting  more  especially  the  differences  that  occur  in  those  of  the  two 

sexes.    The  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from  his  enquiry  is,  that  every 

tboae  in  the  body  exhibits  certain  modifications,  according  to  the  sex  of 

iilie  iadividiial.    To*  this  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Adam, 

It  will'-sn^  aoM,  that  there  are  manyreasons,  a|)rtori,  both  psychological 

and  physiologioal,  why  such  Telations  as  have  been  obsnrved  by  him 

rboth  -in  animids  and  in  man,  should  be  expected,  or  rather. should  be 

certainly  believed,  to  have  existence.    To  notice  more  particularly  one 

point : — ^that  every  bone  in  the  human  body,  and  indeed  evexy  organ 

and  anatomically  constituent  part,  must  differ  in  the  sexes,  homager 
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joints  themaelTes,  in  many  plants,  maintain  a  regular 
number. 

In  vegetable  composure,  the  unition  of  prominent  parks 
seems  most  to  answer  the  apophyses  or  processes  of  animal 
bones,  whereof  they  are  the  produced  parts  or  prominent 
explanations.  And  though  m  the  parts  of  plants  which 
are  not  ordained  for  motion,  we  do  not  expect  correspondent 
articulations :  yet  in  the  setting  on  of  some  flowers  and  seeds 
in  their  sockets,  and  the  lineal  commissure  of  the  pulp  of 
several  seeds,  may  be  observed  some  shadow  of  the  harmonyi 
some  show  of  the  gomphosis^  or  mortise-articulation. 

As  for  the  diarthrans^  or  motive  articulation,  there  is  ex- 
pected little  analogy ;  though  long-stalked  leaves  do  move  by 
long  lines,  and  have  observable  motions,  yet  are  they  made 
by  outward  impulsion,  like  the  motion  of  pendulous  bodies, 
while  the  parts  themselves  are  imited  by  some  kind  of  sym- 
physis  unto  the  stock. 

But  standing  vegetables,  void  of  motive  articulations,  are 
not  without  many  motions.  Eor,  besides  the  motion  of 
vegetation  upward,  and  of  radiation  unto  all  quarters,  that 
of  contraction,  dilitation,  inclination,  and  contortion,  is  dis- 
coverable in  many  plants.  To  omit  the  rose  of  Jericho,  the 
ear  of  rye,  which  moves  with  change  of  weather,  and  the 
magical  spit,  made  of  no  rare  plants,  which  winds  before  the 
fire,  and  roasts  the  bird  without  turning. 

Even  anhnfljs  near  the  dassis  of  plants,  seem  to  have  the 
most  restless  inotions.  The  summer-worm  of  ponds  and 
plashes,  makes  a  long  waving  motion,  the  hair-worm  seldom 
lies  still.  He  that  would  behold  a  veij  anomalous  motion, 
may  observe  it  in  the  tortile  and  tirmg  strokes  of  gnat- 
worms.* 

*  Fonnd  often  in  some  form  of  red  maggot  in  the  standing  waters  of 
cisterns  in  the  summer. 

minute  the  difference  maybe,  is  a  position  which  is  supported  by  all 
we  know,  whether  from  science  or  from  revelation,  of  the  human  mental 
and  corporeal  constitution;  and  that  corresponding  differences  must 
exist  in  the  sexes  of  animals  will  necessarily  follow. — Br, 

^  gwnphons.]    A  mode  of  articulation  by  which  one  bone  is  ^Btstened 
into  another  like  a  nail, — as  a  tooth  in  the  socket. 

*  diarthroHsA  The  moveable  connexion  of  bones  with  each  other,  br 
jomts. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

As  for  the  delights,  commodities,  mysteries,  with  other 
concermnents  of  this  order,  we  are  unwilling  to  fly  them 
over,  in  the  short  deliveries  of  Virgil,  Varro,  or  others,  and 
sliall  therefore  enlarge  with  additional  ampliations. 

]By  this  position  they  had  a  just  proportion  of  earth,  to 
supply  an  equality  of  nourishment.  The  distance  being 
ordered,  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  ma^tude  or  vigo- 
rous  attraction  of  the  plant,  the  goodness,  leanness  or  pro- 
priety of  the  soil :  and  therefore  the  rule  of  Solon,  concerning 
the  territory  of  Athens,  not  extendible  unto  all ;  allowing 
the  distance  of  six  foot  unto  common  trees,  and  nine  for  the 
fig  and  oHve. 

They  had  a  due  division  of  their  roots  on  all  or  both 
Bides,  whereby  they  maintained  some  proportion  to  their 
height,  in  trees  of  large  radication.  For  that  they  strictly 
make  good  their  proftmdewr  or  depth  unto  their  height, 
aiccordmg  to  common  conceit,  and  that  expression  of  VirgQ,* 
though  confirmable  from  the  plane  tree  m  Pliny,  and  some 
few  examples,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  generality  of 
trees  almost  in  any  kind,  either  of  side-spreading,  or  tap 
roots  ;^  except  we  measure  them  by  lateral  and  opposite  dif- 
fusions :  nor  commonly  to  be  found  in  minor  or  herby  plants; 
if  we  except  sea-holly,  liquorice,  sea-rush,  and  some  others. 

They  had  a  commodious  radiation  in  their  growth,  and 
a  due  expansion  of  their  branches,  for  shadow  or  delight. 
For  trees  thickly  planted,  do  run  up  in  height  and  branch 
with  no  expansion,  shooting  unequally  or  short,  and  thin 
upon  the  neighbouring  side.    And  therefore  trees  are  in- 

*  Qwmtvm  vertice  ad  cmras  ^tkereaSf  tantwm,  radice  ad  TarUxra 
tendU, 

3  For  that  ihey  strictly,  Jsc."]  In  MS,  Sloan.  1882,  occurs  the  following 
similar  passage  : — ''  But  their  progression  and  motion  in  growth  is  not 
equall ;  the  root  making  an  earlier  course  in  the  length  or  multitude  of 
fibres,  according  to  the  law  of  its  species,  and  as  it  is  to  afford  a  supporta- 
tion  or  nouris£nent  unto  the  ascending  parts  of  the  plants ;  but  in 
progression  of  increase,  the  stalk  commomy  outstrips  the  root,  and  even 
in  trees  the  conmion  opinion  is  questionable ; — as  is  expressed,  qwmhifn 
vaiice  ad  awr<u  ^thtreas,  iantum  radice  ad  Tartara  Undit, 
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-wardly  bare,  and  spriiig  and  leaf  firom  the  outward  and 
Biumy  side  of  their  branches. 

TVnereby  they  also  avoided'  the  peril  of  crvyoXeOpitrfw^  or 
one  tree  peiismng  with  another,  as  it  happeneth  ofttimes 
ttom  ihd  siek  eff^tinmg  or  entanglements  or  ikte  roots  fiJl- 
ing  foul  with  each  oi^er.  Observable  in  elms  set  in  hedges^ 
where  if  one  dieth,  the  neighbouring  tree  prospereth  not 
long  afber. 

In  this  situation,  divided  into  many  intervals  and  open 
unto  six  passages,  thev  had  the  advantage  of  a  fair  uexib^ 
Haa  &om  winds,  bmshin^  and  dearaing  their  sar&aeB, 
rdttiing"  and  closing  their  pores  unto  ooo  perspizstiQB. 
Eor  that  they  affoi^  large  efflumtms,  perceptible  fix>m 
odours,  difihsed  at  great  distances,  is  observable  from 
onions  out  of  the  earth,  which  though  dry,  and  kept  until 
the  spring,  as  they  shoot  forth  large  and  many  leaves^  d0 
notably  abate  of  their  weight ;  and  mint  growing  in  glasses 
of  water,  until  it  arriveth  unto  the  wei^t  of  an  ounce,  in 
a.  shady  place,  will  sometimes  ezfaaost  a  pound  of  water; 
And  as  they  s«ad  much  forth^  so  may  they  receive  some- 
what in ;  for  beside  the  common  way  and  road  of  leoeptian 
b^  the  root,  there  mav  be  a  refection  and  imbibition  ^cmn 
without^  for  gentle  showers  refresh  plants,  though  they 
enter  not  their  roots,  and  the  good  and'l»d  effkmwm»i& 
vegetables|  promote  or  debilitate  each  other.  So  epithymwm 
and  dodder,  rootless  and  out  of  the  ground^  mainisin  them- 
selves, upon  thyme,  ivy,  and  plants  whmretm  they  hang^; 
and  ivy,  divided  &om  the  root,  we  have  observed  to  live 
some  years,  by  the  cicfous  parts  conmionly  conceived  but 
as  tenades  and  holdfasts  unto  it.  The  stalks  of  mint  cropi 
firom  the  root,  stripped  fix)m  the  leaves^  and  set  in  glasses 
with  the  root  end  upward,  .and  out  of  the  w«iter,  we  have 
observed  tasend  forth  sprouts,  and.  leaves- without  the  aid 
of  roots,  and  scordium  to  grow  in  like  manner,  the  leavea 
set  downward  in  water.  To  omit  several  sea  plants,  which 
grow  on  siQgle  roots  from  stones,  although  in  very  many 
there  are.  side  shoots  and  fibres,  besida  the  mstening  root.    . 

By  this  open  position  they  were  fairly  exposed  imto^tiie 
rays  of  moon  and  son,  so  considerabie  in  the  growth  of 
vegetables.  Eor  though  poplars,  willows,  and  several  trees 
be  made  to  grow  about,  the  brinks  of  Aeheron,  and  dark 


ludbitstions  o£  the  dead ;  thongh  some  plants  are  contrait  to 

grow  in  obsoure  wells,  wiierein  also  old  elm  pumps  affi)itt 

somfitiines  long  bushy  sprouts,  not obseirablein any  al>oye 

gioiixid ;  and  large  fields  of  yegetzdales  are  able  to  maintain 

Hbear  Terdure  at  the  bottom  and  shady  part  of  the  sea,  yet 

the  greatest  number  are  not  content  without  the  aetufdrays 

of  the  sun,  but  bend,  incline,  and  foUow  them,  as  largs  lists 

of  solisequiotts  or  sun  fbUowing  planta;  and  some  observe 

the  method  of  its  motion  in  their  own  growth  and  conver-- 

flion,  twining  towards  the  wei^  by  the-  south,"*  as-  briony, 

hops,  woodbine,  and  sereialMnds  of  bindweed,  which  we  shall 

more  admire,  when  any  can  tell  us,  they  ohserre  another 

motion,  and  twist  by  the  north  at  the  antipodes.    The  same 

plants  rooted  against  an  erect  north  wall  ifiill  of  holes,  will 

fmd  a  way  through  them  to  look  upon  ihff  sun ;  and  in 

tender  plants,  from  mustavd.  seedf  sown  in.  the  winter^  and 

in  a  pot  of  earth  placed  inwardly  against  a>  south  window^ 

the  tender  stalks  of  two  leanest  arose  not  exect,  but  bending 

towards  the  window,  nor  Iboldng'  much  hig^ra!  idian  the 

meddifin  sun;  and  if  the  pot  were  turned  th^  would  work 

tiiemselYes.  into  their  former  declinations,  m^mg  theur  con^ 

version  by^  the  east.    That  the  leayes  of  the  olive  and .  some 

other  trees  solstitially  turn,  and  precisely  tell  us  when  the 

sun  is  entered  Cancer,  is  scarce*  e2^>ectable  in  any  climate, 

and  Theophrastus  waiily  observes'  it.   Yet  somewhat  Idiereof 

is  observable  in  our  own,  in  the  leaves  of;  willows  and 

syiows,.  some  weeks  after  the  solstice.    But  iHie  great 

convolvulus,  or  white  flowezed   bindweed,  obs«rve&  botis 

motions  of  the  sun ;  while  the  flow^  twists  equinoctially 

*from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  according  to  the  daUy  revo*^ 

Intion,  the  stalk  twineth  edipticaHy  finm  the  right  to  the 

^es&Ty  according  to  the  annual  couTersion*^ 

*  Plectat  <xd  AtpiMcnem,  et  dedimt  odAwtrum,  is  Solon's  description* 
of  the  motion  of  tie  sun, — AtUhot^s  note,  from  MS.  Slocm,  1847. 

*  anmud  ctmwnum.'l  Fh>m'  MS.  i^oan,  1847,'  th&  foUoiRng^-passa^er 
maybe  added  here: — "Of  the  orchis  or  dog-stones,  one  is  gsnen&y 
mors  lusty,  plump,  and  fuller  l^ian  the  others  and^  ike*  ftdlest  is  most 
oommended.  The  reasint  is,  the  one^which  is  fitllest^shootes ;  the  stalk 
seems  most  directly  to  proceed'  from  that  one ;  the  othNris  but  as  it 
wore  appendant>  and  doth  but  idi^;ht  ofiBbe  to  thenourxahraent;  bst 
whether  they  hsEve  any  regular  posiiion  noriii  or  south,  or  eaBtaodr 
westj  my  ^lerieoce  doth  not  diflcoyer." 
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Some  commend  the  exposure  of  these  orders  unto  the 
western  gales,  as  the  most  generative  and  fructifying  breatii 
of  heaven.  But  we  applaud  the  hushandiy  of  Solomon, 
whereto  aereeth  the  aoctrine  of  Theophrastus :  '^  Arise, 
O  north  wmd,  and  blow,  thou  south,  upon  mj  garden,  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  Por  the  north  wind 
closing  the  pores,  and  shutting  up  the  effluviums,  when  the 
south  doth  after  open  and  relax  them,  the  aromatical  gums 
do  drop,  and  sweet  odours  fly  actively  from  them;  and  if 
his  eaiden  had  the  same  situation,  which  maps  and  charts 
aflbra  it,  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  having  the  wall 
on  the  west ;  these  were  the  winds  unto  which  it  was  well 
exposed. 

Dj  this  wajr  of  plantation  they  increased  the  number  of 
their  trees,  which  they  lost  in  quatemios  and  square  orders, 
which  is  a  conmiodity  insisted  on  by  Yarro,  and  one  great 
intent  of  Nature,  in  this*  position  of  flowers  and  seeds  in 
the  elegant  formation  of  plants,  and  the  former  rules  ob- 
served in  natural  and  artiflcial  figurations. 

Whether  in  this  order,  and  one  tree  in  some  measure 
breaking  the  cold  and  pinching  gusts  of  winds  from  the 
other,  IneeeB  will  not  better  maintain  their  inward  circles, 
and  either  escape  or  moderate  their  eccentricities,  may  also 
be  considered.  Eor  the  circles  in  trees  are  naturally  con- 
centrical,  parallel  unto  the  bark,  and  unto  each  other,  till 
frost  and  piercing  winds  contract  and  close  them  on  the 
weather  side,  the  opposite  semicircle  widely  enlarging,  and 
at  a  comely  distance,  which  hindereth  ofttunes  the  beauty 
and  roundness  of  trees,  and  makes  the  timber  less  service- 
able, whilst  the  ascending  juice,  not  readily  passing,  settles  - 
in  knots^  and  inequalities ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  new 
course  of  agriculture,  to  observe  the  native  position  of  trees 
according  to  north  and  south  in  their  transplantations.^ 

^  tetUea,  dErc]  But  the  knots  we  see  in  planks  are  sectiona  of  small 
branches. 

^  tramspUmtations,']  In  MS,  Sloan.  1847,  is  the  following  passage : — 
"  The  sap  in  trees  observes  the  circle  and  right  line.  Trees  being  to 
ffrow  up  tall,  were  made  long  and  strong ;  of  the  strongest  columnar 
figure,  round.  The  lines  are  strongest  for  the  most  part,  and  in  many 
•equidistant,  as  in  firs  ;  the  circles  homocentrical,  except  perverted  by 
situation ;  the  circles  on  the  northern,  or  side  exposed  to  cold  windfl^ 
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The  same  is  also  observable  under  ground  in  the  drcina- 
tloDs  and  spherical  rounds  of  onions,  wherein  the  circles 
of  the  orbs  are  oft  times  larger,  and  the  meridional  lines 
stand  'wider  upon  one  side  than  the  other ;  and  where  the 
largeness  will  make  up  the  number  of  planetical  orbs,  that 
of  Xiuna  and  the  lower  planets  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
Saturn,  and  the  higher ;  whether  the  like  be  not  verified  in 
the  circles  of  the  large  roots  of  briony  and  mandrakes,  or 
why,  in  the  knots  of  deal  or  fir,  the  circles  are  often  eccen- 
trical, although  not  in  a  plane,  but  vertical  and  right  position, 
deserves  a  further  enquiry. 

Whether  there  be  not  some  irregularity  of  roundness  in 
most    plants    according   to   their  position;   whether  some 
small  compression  of  pores  be  not  perceptible  in  parts  which 
stand  against  the  current  of  waters,  as  in  reeds,  bulrushes, 
and  other  vegetables  toward  the  streaming  quarter,  may  also 
be  observed ;  and  therefore  such  as  are  long  and  weak  are 
commonly  contrived  unto  a  roundness  of  figure,  whereby 
the  water  presseth  less,  and  slippeth  more  smoothly  from 
them,  and  even  in  flags  of  flat  figured  leaves,  the  greater 
part  obvert  their  sharper  sides  unto  the  current  in  ditches. 
But  whether  plants  which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  be  for  the  most  part  of  cooling  qualities,  those  which 
shoot   above  it  of  heating  virtues,   and  why?     Whether 
sargasso  for  many  miles  floating  upon  the  western  ocean,  or 
sea-lettuce  and  phasganium  at  the  bottom  of  our  seas,  make 
good   the  Hke  qualities?     Why  fenny  waters  afford  the 
hottest  and  sweetest  plants,  as  calamus,  ct/perus,  and  crow- 
foot, and  mud  cast  out  of  ditches  most  naturally  produceth 
arsmart  ?     Why  plants  so  greedy  of  water  so  little  regard 
oil  ?     Why  since  many  seeds  contain  much  oil  within  them, 
they  endure  it  not  well  without,  either  in  their  growth  or 
production?     Why   since    seeds   shoot    commonly  under 
ground  and  out  of  the  air,  those  which  are  let  fall  in  shallow 

being  more  contracted.  In  the  knots  of  fir,  the  right  linea  broken  from 
their  oourse  do  nm  into  homooentrical  circleg,  whether  in  round  or  oval 
knots." 

In  MJS.  Slocm.  1847,  occurs  also  the  following  passage : — ''  Trees  set 
under  a  north  wall  will  be  larger  circled  than  that  side  exposed  unto  the 
weather :  trees  set  in  open  high  places,  near  the  seaj  will  close  their 
circles  on  that  side  which  respeeteth  it." 

TOL.  II.  2  N  ' 
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glasses,  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  will  sooner  sprout 
than  those  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  water  be  covered  wi^ 
oil,  those  at  the  bottom  will  hardly  sprout  at  all,^  we  have 
not  room  to  conjecture  ? 

Whether  ivy  would  not  less  offend  the  trees  in  this  clean 
ordination,  and  well-kept  paths,  might  perhaps  deserve  the 
question  ?  But  this  were  a  query  only  unto  some  habita- 
tions, and  little  concerning  Cyrus  or  the  Babylonian  terri- 
tory; wherein  by  no  industry  Harpalus  could  make  ivy 
grow.  And  Alexander  hardly  found  it  about  those  parts,  to 
imitate  the  pomp  of  Bacchus.  And  though  in  these.northem 
regions  we  are  too  much  acquainted  with  one  ivy,  we  know 
too  little  .of  another,  whereby  we  apprehend  not  the  ex- 
pressions of  antiquitv,  the  splenetick  medicine*  of  Galeii, 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  poet,  in  the  beauty  of  the  white 

iyyt 

The  like  concerning  the  growth  of  misseltoe,  which  de- 
pendeth  not  only  of  the  species,  or  kind  of  tree,  but  much 
also  of  the  soil.  And  therefore  common  in  some  places^ 
not  readily  foimd  in  others,  firequent  in  France,  not  bo 
common  in  Spain,  and  scarce  at  all  in  the  territory  oi 
Perrara ;  nor  easily  to  be  found  where  it  is  most  required, 
upon  oaks,  less  on  trees  continually  verdant.  Although  itt 
some  places  the  olive  escapeth  it  not,  requiting  its  detriment 
in  the  delightful  view  of  its  red  berries  ;  as  Clusius  observed 
in  Spain,  and  Bellonius  about  Jerusalem.  But  this  para- 
sitical plant  suflfers  nothing  to  grow  upon  it,  by  any  way  <rf 

*  Oalen,  de  Med,  secmidum  he,  f  Hederd  formosior  aXbd, 


6  'fjoHl  JiardXy  ^ovi  at  allJ]  Seeds  which  shoot  undergromid  h&w 
still,  through  the  porous  earth  and  also  by  means  of  the  air,  dissolved 
in  the  water,  which  is  always  present,  ready  access  of  oxygen,  without 
the  aid  of  which  germination  cannot  take  place  ;  so  that  they  do  not  ni 
&ct  germinate  "out  of  the  air."  The  seeds  let  fall  in  shallow  glassei^ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  sprout  sooner  than  those  at  the  bottom, 
because  they  have  a  more  ready  access,  and  a  more  copious  supply  \i 
oxygen  than  the  latter,  and  if  the  water  be  covered  with  oil,  those  nt 
the  bottom  will  hardly  sprout  at  all,  because  the  oil  almost  entiielj 
precludes  the  access  of  that  all-necessary  principle ;  the  small  quantity 
dissolved  in  the  water  being  quickly  appropriated  by  the  seeds,  and  t^ 
oil,  by  preventing  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  surfiu»  of  the 
water,  rendering  a  further  supply  impossible. — Br, 
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mrt ;  nor  could  we  ever  make  it  grow  where  nature  had  not 
planted  it,  as  we  have  in  vain  attempted  by  inoculation  and 
incision,  upon  its  native  or  foreign  stock.  And  though  there 
seem  nothing  improbable  in  the  seed,  it  hath  not  succeeded 
by  sation  in  any  manner  of  ground,  wherein  we  had  no 
reason  to  despair,  since  we  read  of  vegetable  horns,  and  how 
rams'  horns  wiU  root  about  G-oa. 

But  besides  these  rural  commodities,*  it  cannot  be  meanly 
delectable  in  the  variety  of  figures,  which  these  orders,  open 
and  closed,  do  make.  Whilst  every  inclosure  makes  a 
rhombus,  the  figures  obliquely  taken  a  rhomhoides,  the  in- 
tervals bounded  with  parallel  lines,  and  each  intersection 
built  upon  a  square,  affording  two  triangles  or  pyramids  ver- 
tically conjoined ;  which  in  the  strict  quincuncial  order  do 
oppositely  make  acute  and  blunt  angles. 

And  tnough  therein  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet 
every  rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  four  right, 
it  virtually  contains  four  right.     Nor  is  this  strange  unto 
such  as  observe  the  natural  lines  of  trees,  and  parts  dis- 
posed in  them.     For  neither  in  the  root  doth  nature  affect 
this  angle,  which  shooting  downward  for  the  stability  of  the 
plant,  doth  best  effect  the  same  by  figures  of  inclination : 
nor  in  the  branches  and  stalky  leaves,  which  grow  most  at 
acute  angles ;  as  declining  from  their  head  the  root,  and 
diminishing  their  angles  with  their  altitude ;  verified  also 
in  lesser  plants,  whereby  they  better  support  themselves, 
and  bear  not  so  heavily  upon  the  stalk ;  so  that  while  near 
the  root  they  often  make  an  angle  of  seventy  parts,  the 
sprouts  near  the  top  will  often  come  short  of  tnirty.     Even 
in  the  nerves  and  master  veins  of  the  leaves  the  acute  angle 
ruleth ;  the  obtuse  but  seldom  found,  and  in  the  backward 
part  of  the  leaf,  reflecting  and  arching  about  the  stalk. 
But  why  ofttimes  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  unequal  imto  the 
other,  as  in  hazel  and  oaks,  why  on  either  side  the  master 
vein,  the  lesser  and  derivative  channels  stand  not  directly 
opposite,    nor    at    equal    angles,    respectively   unto   the 
adverse  side,  but  those  of  one  part  do  often*  exceed  the 
other,  as  the  wallnut  and  many  more,  deserves  another 

enquiry. 

«  --     - 

*  Limchoten, 
2is2 
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Now  if  for  this  order  we  affect  coniferous  and  tapering 
trees,  particularly  the  cypress,  which  grows  in  a  conical 
figure ;  we  have  found  a  tree  not  only  of  great  ornament, 
but,  in  its  essentials,  of  affinity  unto  this  order :  a  BoHd 
rhombus  being  made  by  the  conyersion  of  two  equicrural 
cones,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined.  And  these  were  the 
common  trees  about  Babylon,  and  the  East,  whereof  the  ark 
was  made  :  and  Alexander  found  no  trees  so  accommodable 
to  build  his  navy : — and  this  we  rather  think  to  be  the  tree 
mentioned  in  the  Canticles,  which  stricter  botanology  will 
hardly  allow  to  be  camphire. 

And  if  delight  or  ornamental  view  invite  a  comely  dia- 
posure  by  circular  amputations,  as  is  elegantly  performed  in 
hawthorns,  then  will  they  answer  the  figures  made  by  the 
conversion  of  a  rhombus,  which  maketh  two  concentrical 
circles  ;  the  greater  circumference  being  made  by  the  lesser 
angles,  the  lesser  by  the  greater. 

The  cylindrical  figure  of  trees  is  virtually  contained  and 
latent  in  this  order ;  a  cylinder  or  long  round  being  made 
by  the  conversion  or  turning  of  a  parallelogram,  and  most 
handsomely  by  a  long  square,  which  makes  an  equal,  strong, 
and  lasting  figure  in  trees,  agreeable  unto  the  body  and 
motive  part  of  animals,  the  greatest  number  of  plants,  and 
almost  all  roots,  though  their  stalk  be  angular,  and  of  many 
corners,  which  seem  not  to  follow  the  figure  of  their  seeds ; 
since  many  angular  seeds  send  forth  round  stalks,  and  spheri- 
cal seeds  arise  from  angular  spindles,  and  many  rather  con- 
form unto  their  roots,  as  the  round  stalks  of  bulbous  roots'and 
in  tuberous  roots  stems  of  like  figure.  But  why,  since  the 
Jargest  number  of  plants  maintain  a  circular  figure,  there  are 
so  few  with  teretous  or  long  round  leaves  ?  Why  coni- 
ferous trees  are  tenuifolious  or  narrow-leafed  ?  Why  plants 
of  few  or  no  joints  have  commonly  round  stalks  ?  Why 
the  greatest  number  of  hollow  sta&s  are  round  stalks ;  or 
why  in  this  variety  of  angular  stalks  the  quadrangular 
most  exceedeth,  were  too  long  a  speculation  ?  Meanwhile 
obvious  experience  may  find,  that  in  plants  of  divided  leaves 
above,  nature  ofben  beginneth  circularly  in  the  two  first 
leaves  below,  while  in  the  singular  plant  of  ivy  she  eier- 
ciseth  a  contrary  geometry,  and  beginning  with  anguhtr 
leaves  below,  rounds  them  in  the  upper  branches. 
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Nor  can  the  rows  in  this  order  want  delight,  as  carrying 
toi  aspect  answerable  unto  the  dipteros  hypwthros,  or  double 
order  of  columns  open  above ;  the  opposite  ranks  of  trees 
standing  like  pillars  in  the  cavedia  of  the  courts  of  famous 
buildings,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  templa  subdialia  of  old  ; 
somewhat  imitating  the  peristylia  or  cloister-buildLDgs,  and 
the  eooedrtB  of  the  ancients,  wherein  men  discoursed,  walked, 
and  exercised ;  for  that  they  derived  the  rule  of  columns 
from  trees,  especially  in  their  proportional  diminutions,  is 
illustrated  by  Yitruvius  from  the  shafts  of  fir  and  pine. 
And,  though  the  inter-arboration  do  imitate  the  areostylos, 
or  thin  order,  not  strictly  answering  the  proportion  of  inter- 
columniations  :  yet  in  many  trees  they  will  not  exceed  the  in- 
termission of  the  columns  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  ; 
which  being  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  made  up  by  twenty 
pillars,  will  afford  no  less  than  intervals  of  five  cubits. 

Beside,  in  this  kind  of  aspect  the  sight  being  not  diffused, 
but  circumscribed  between  long  parallels  and  the  iirivKiaafioQ 
and  adumbration  from  the  branches,  it  frameth  a  penthouse 
over  the  eye,  and  maketh  a  quiet  vision  : — and  therefore  in 
diffused  and  open  aspects,  men  hollow  their  hand  above  their 
eye,  and  make  an  artificial  brow,  whereby  they  direct  the 
dispersed  rays  of  sight,  and  by  this  shade  preserve  a 
moderate  light  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye;  keeping  the 
pupilla  plump  and  fair,  and  not  contracted  or  shrunk,  as  in 
light  and  vagrant  vision. 

And  therefore  Providence  hath  arched  and  paved  the  great 
house  of  the  world,  with  colours  of  mediocrity,  that  is,  blue 
and  green,  above  and  beloW  the  sight,  moderately  terminating 
the  acies  of  the  eye.  For  most  plants,  though  green  above 
ground,  maintain  their  original  white  below  it,  according  to 
the  candour  of  their  seminal  pulp  :  and  the  rudimental 
leaves  do  first  appear  in  that  colour,  observable  in  seeds 
sprouting  in  water  upon  their  first  foliation.  Green  seeming 
to  be  the  first  supervenient,  or  above  ground  complexion  of 
vegetables,  separable  in  many  upon  ligature  or  inhumation, 
as  succory,  endive,  artichokes,  and  which  is  also  lost  upon 
fading  in  the  autumn. 

And  this  is  also  agreeable  unto  water  itself,  the  alimental 
Tehicle  of  plants,  which  first  altereth  into  this  colour.  And, 
containing  many  vegetable  seminalities,  revealeth  their  seeds 
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by  greenness ;  and  therefore  soonest  expected  in  rain  or 
standing  water,  not  easily  found  in  distilled  or  water  stronglj 
boiled ;  wherein  the  seeds  are  extinguished  hj  fire  and  de- 
coction, and  therefore  last  long  and  pure  without  such 
alteration,  affording  neither  uliginous  coats,  gnat-worms, 
acarif  hair-worms,  like  crude  and  common  water ;  and  there- 
fore, most  fit  for  wholesome  bererage,  and  with  malt,  makes 
ale  and  beer  without  boiling.  What  large  water-drinkers 
some  plants  are,  the  canary-tree  and  birches  in  some 
northern  countries,  drenching  the  fields  about  them,  do 
sufficiently  demonstrate.  How  water  itself  is  able  to  main- 
tain the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  without  extinction  of 
their  generative  or  medical  virtues, — ^besides  the  expenment 
of  Helmont*s  tree,  we  have  found  in  some  which  have  lived 
six  years  in  glasses.  The  seeds  of  scurvy-grass  growing  in 
water-pots,  have  been  fruitful  in  the  land;  and  assarum  after  a 
year's  space,  and  once  casting  its  leaves  in  water,  in  the  second 
leaves  hath  handsomely  performed  its  vomiting  operation. 

Nor  are  only  dark  and  green  colours,  but  shades  and 
shadows  contrived  through  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and 
trees  ordained  not  only  to  protect  and  shadow  others,  but 
by  their  shades  and  shadowing  parts,  to  preserve  and  cherish 
themselves :  the  whole  radiation  or  branchings  shadowing 
the  stock  and  the  root ; — the  leaves,  the  branches  and  fruit, 
too  much  exposed  to  the  winds  and  scorching  sun.  The 
calicular  leaves  inclose  the  tender  flowers,  and  the  flowers 
themselves  lie  wrapt  about  the  seeds,  in  their  rudiment  and 
first  formations,  which  being  advanced,  the  flowers  fall 
away ;  and  are  therefore  contrived  in  variety  of  figures,  best 
satisfying  the  intention ;  handsomely  observable  in  hooded 
and  gaping  fiowers,  and  the  butterfly  blooms  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  lower  leaf  closely  involving  the  rudimental  cod, 
and  the  alary  or  wingy  divisions  embracing  or  hanging 
over  it. 

But  seeds  themselves  do  lie  in  perpetual  shades,  either 
under  the  leaf,  or  shut  up  in  coverings ;  and  such  as  He 
barest,  have  their  husks,  skins,  and  pulps  about  them, 
wherein  the  nib  and  generative  particle  Ueth  moist  and 
secured  from  the  injury  of  air  and  sun.  Darkness  and  hght 
hold  interchangeable  dominions,  and  alternately  rule  the 
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seminal  state  of  things.  Light  unto  Pluto*  is  darkness  unto 
Jupiter.  Lefi;ions  of  seminal  ideas  lie  in  their  second  chaos 
and  Orcus  of  EUppoonttes;  till  putting  on  the  habits  of 
their  forms,  thej  diow  themselves  upon  the  stage  of  the 
-world,  and  open  dominion  of  Jove.  They  that  held  the 
stars  of  hea;ven  were  but  rays  and  flashing:  s^limpses  of  the 
emp7i«al  Ugbt,  through  holes  and  perforatioL  o^  the  upper 
hieaven,  took  off  the  natural  shadows  of  stars;  while  ac- 
cording to  better  discovery  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
liave  but  a  polary  life,  and  must  pass  half  their  days  in  the 
shadow  of  tnat  luminary. 

Xiight  that  makes  things  seen,  makes  some  things  invisible, 
"WT'ere  it  not  for  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the 
noblest  part  of  the  creation  had  remained  unseen,  and  the 
stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they 
M'ere  created  above  the  horizon  with  the  sun,  or  there  was 
not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatest  mystery  of  re- 
ligion IB  expressed  by  adumbration,  and  in  the  noblest  part 
of  Jewish  types,  we  find  the  cherubims  shadowing  the 
mercy-seat.  Life  itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls 
departed  but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall 
under  this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  mnulachrvm, 
and  light  but  the  shadow  of  G-od. 

^Lastly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  quiucuncial  order  was 
first  and  is  still  affected  as  grateful  unto  the  eye.  For  all 
things  are  seen  quincuncially ;  for  at  the  eye  the  pyramidal 
rays,  from  the  object,  receive  a  decussation,  and  so  strike 
a  second  base  upon  the  retina  or  hinder  coat,  the  proper 
organ  of  vision ;  wherein  the  pictures  from  objects  are 
represented,  answeisable  to  the  paper,  or  wall  in  the  dark 
chamber ;  after  the  decussation  of  the  rays  at  the  hole  of 
the  homy-coat,  and  their  refraction  upon  the  crystalline 
humour,  answering  the  foramen  of  the  window,  and  the 
convex  or  burning-glasses,  which  refract  the  rays  that  enter 
it.  And  if  ancient  anatomy  would  hold,  a  like  disposure 
there  was  of  the  optick  or  visual  nerves  in  the  brain, 
wherein  antiquity  conceived  a  concurrence  by  decussation. 

*  Lux  oreOf  tenebrm  Jovi;  tenebrce  orco,  lux  Jam.  ffijppocr,  de  Dieia. 
S.  ffevdii  Sdmographia, 
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And  this  not  onljobsermble  in  the  laws  of  direct  vision, 
but  in  some  part  also  verified  in  the  reflected  rays  of  sight. 
For  making  the  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  that  of  reflec- 
tion, the  visual  ray  retumeth  quincunciallyy  and  after  the 
form  of  a  V;  and  the  line  of  reflection  being  continued 
unto  the  place  of  vision,  there  ariseth  a  semi-decuseation 
which  makes  the  object  seen  in  a  perpendicular  unto  itself, 
and  as  £u*  below  the  reflectent,  as  it  is  from  it  above  ;  ob- 
servable in  the  sun  and  moon  beheld  in  water. 

And  this  is  also  the  law  of  reflection  in  moved  bodies  and 
sounds,  which  though  not  made  by  decussation,  observe  the 
rule  of  equality  between  incidence  and  reflection  :  whereby 
whispering  places  are  framed  by  elliptical  arches  laid  side- 
wise  ;  where  the  voice  being  delivered  at  the  focus  of  one 
extremity,  observing  an  equsJity  unto  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  will  reflect  unto  the  focus  of  the  other  end,  and  so  escape 
the  ears  of  the  standers  in  the  middle. 

A  like  rule  is  observed  in  the  reflection  of  the  vocal  and 
sonorous  line  in  echoes,  which  cannot  therefore  be  heard 
in  all  stations.  But  happening  in  woody  plantations,  by 
waters,  and  able  to  return  some  words,  if  reached  by  a  plear 
sant  and  well-dividing  voice,  there  may  be  heard  the  softest 
notes  in  nature. 

And  this  not  only  verified  in  the  way  of  sense,  but  in 
animal  and  intellectual  receptions :  things  entering  upon 
the  intellect  by  a  pyramid  from  without,  and  thence  into 
the  memory  by  another  from  within,  the  common  decussa- 
tion being.in  the  understanding  as  is  delivered  by  Bovillus.* 
Whether  the  intellectual  and  phantastical  lines  be  not  thus 
rightly  disposed,  but  magnified,  diminished,  distorted,  and 
ill  placed,  in  the  mathematicks  of  some  brains,  whereby 
they  have  irregular  apprehensions  of  things,  pervert^ 
notions,  conceptions,  and  incurable  hallucinations,  were  no 
impleasant  speculation. 

And  if  Egyptian  philosophy  may  obtain,  the  scale  of 
influences  was  thus  disposed,  and  the  genial  spirits  of  both 
worlds  do  trace  their  way  in  ascen£ng  and  descending 
pyramids,  mystically  apprehended  in  the  letter  X,  and  the 
open  bill  and  stradling  legs  of  a  stork,  which  was  imitated 
by  that  character. 

*  Car,  Bovillus  de  Litellectu. 
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Of  this  figure  Plato  made  choice  to  illustrate  the  motion 
of  the  soul,  both  of  the  world  and  man :  while  he  deli- 
vereth  that  God  divided  the  whole  conjunction  length-wise, 
according  to  the  figure  of  a  Grreek  X,  and  then  turning  it 
about  reflected  it  into  a  circle ;  by  the  circle  implying  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  first  orb,  and  by  the  right  lines,  the 
plauetical  and  various  motions  within  it.  And  this  also 
with  application  luito  the  soul  of  man,  which  hath  a  double 
aspect,  one  right,  whereby  it  beholdeth  the  body,  and  ob- 
jects without ; — another  circular  and  reciprocal,  whereby  it 
beholdeth  itself.  The  circle  declaring  the  motion  of  the 
indivisible  soul,  simple,  according  to  the  divinity  of  its 
nature,  and  returning  into  itself;  the  right  lines  respecting 
the  motion  pertaining  unto  sense  and  vegetation ;  and  the 
central  decussation,  the  wondrous  connection  of  the  several 
faculties  conjointly  in  one  substance.  And  so  conjoined 
the  imity  and  duality  of  the  soul,  and  made,  out  the  three 
substances  so  much  considered  by  him ;  that  is,  the  indi- 
visible or  divine,  the  divisible  or  corporeal,  and  that  third, 
which  was  the  systasis  or  harmony  of  those  two,  in  the 
mystical  decussation. 

And  if  that  were  clearly  made  out  which  Justia  Martyr 
took  for  granted,  this  figure  hath  had  the  honour  to  charac- 
terize and  notify  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  he  delivereth  in 
that  borrowed  expression  from  Plato : — "  decussavit  evm  in 
universo^^  the  hint  whereof  he  would  have  Plato  derive 
from  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  to  have  mistaken 
the  letter  X  for  T.  Whereas  it  is  not  improbable,  he 
learned  these  and  other  mystical  expressions  in  his  learned 
observations  of  Eg}'pt,  where  he  might  obviously  behold 
the  mercurial  characters,  the  handed  crosses,  and  other 
mysteries  not  thoroughly  understood  in  the  sacred  letter  X ; 
which,  being  derivative  from  the  stork,  one  of  the  ten 
sacred  animals,  might  be  originally  Egyptian,  and  brought 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus  of  that  country. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

To  enlarge  this  contemplation  unto  all  the  mysteries 
and  secrets  accommodable  unto  this  number,  were  inex- 
cusable P3rthagorism,  yet  cannot  omit  the  ancient  conceit 
of  five  surnamed  the  number  of  justice  ;*  as  justly  dividing 
between  the  digits,  and  hangmg  in  the  centre  of  nine, 
described  by  square  numeration,  which  angularly  divided 
will  make  the  decussated  number ;  and  so  agreeabks  vmto 
the  quincuncial  ordination,  and  rows  divided  by  equality, 
and  iust  decorum,  in  the  whole  corn-plantation ;  and  might 
be  the  original  of  that  common  game  among  us,  wherein 
the  fifth  place  is  sovereign,  and  carrieth  the  chief  inten- 
tion ; — the  ancients  wisely  instructing  youth,  even  in  their 
recreations  unto  virtue,  that  is,  early  to  drive  at  the  middle 
point  and  central  seat  of  justice. 

^or  can  we  omit  how  agreeable  unto  this  number  an 
handsome  division  is  made  in  trees  and  plants,  since  Plu- 
tarch, and  the  ancients  have  named  it  the  divisive  number : 
justly  dividing  the  entities  of  the  world,^  many  remarkable 

*  divmve  ntmber,  jusUy  dividing  the  entities  of  the  world.^  The  nam- 
ber  five  has  acquired  considerable  importance  in  natural  history  within 
these  few  years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  in  the  natural 
arrangement  of  animals  which  have  been  effected  by  Mr.  William 
Sharpe  Macleay,  an  eminent  entomologist,  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Macleay,  who  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Linnsean  Society, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  of  insects  ever 
yet  formed.  The  most  important  of  the  principles  announced  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Macleay,  as  they  are  stated  by  the  Bev.  L.  Jenyns  (in  his 
"  Beport  on  the  recent  Progress  and  present  State  of  Zoology/'  just 
published  in  the  ''Keport  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  p.  152-153),  are  as 
follows : — **  1st,  that  all  naturcU  groups  of  animals,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, retwm  into  themsehes,  forming  circles;  2ndly,  that  each  of  these 
circular  groups  is  resolvahle  into  exactly  five  others  ;  3dly,  that  these  five 
groups  always  admit  of  a  binary  a/rrangement,  two  of  them  being  what  he 
calls  typical,  the  other  three  aberrant ;  ithly,  that  whUe  proximate  groups 
in  any  circle  are  connected  by  relations  of  affinity,  corresponding  groups 
in  two  contiguous  circles  are  connected  by  relations  of  analogy.  Mr. 
Macleay  has  also  observed,  that,  in  almosit  every  group  one  of  the  five 
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things  in  it,  and  also  comprehending  the  general  division 
of  vegetables.*    And  he  that  considers  how  most  blossoms 

*  Akvdpov,  Oafivogf  ^pvyavovy  Uoa,  Arbor,  fruteXf  mffrvAeXy  herba, 
and  that  fifth  which  comprehendeth  the  fwngi  and  tvhera,  whether  to 
be  named  "Aerxtov  or  yvftvov,  comprehending  also  conferva  ma/rina 
salsa,  and  sea-cords,  of  so  many  yards  length. 

minor  groups,  mto  wJiick  it  is  resolvable,  hears  a  resembhmce  to  aU  the  rest  ; 
or,  more  strictly  speaJcing,  consists  of  types  which  represefiU  those  of  each  of 
the  four  other  groups,  together  with  a  type  peculiar  to  itsdf.^* 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  more  particularly  the  numerical  part  <rf 
the  Macleayan  system,  it  will  be  expedient  to  cite  the  observation  made 
by  its  author  on  the  speculations  of  Browne  on  the  number  five,  as  given 
in  this  work.     In  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linna^n 
Society,  vol.  xiv.  part  1,  Mr.  Macleay  remarks,  after  discuasiog  certain 
points  of  his  system,   "  it  were  tedious  to  proceed  much  further  on- this 
subject  ;  and  therefore,  without  entering  into  the  speculations,  often 
unintelligible   and  always    vague,  of  Plutarch,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Drebel,  Linnaeus,  and  others,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  qui/ntessence  generally, 
we  may  at  once  set  forth  the  last  argument  which  shall  now  be  produced 
for  the  existence  of  a  quinary  distribution  in  oi^anized  nature.     It  may 
be  stated  thus :  in  the  year  1817  I  detected  a  quinary  arrangement 
(published  in  1819)  in  considering  a  small  portion  of  coleopterous  insects ; 
and  in  the  year  1821"   (in  the  second  part  of  Mr.   Macleay's  work 
entitled  Jlorce  Entomologicce)  **  I  attempted  to  show  that  it  prevailed 
generally  throughout  nature.     In  the  same  year  (1821),  and  apparently 
without  any  view  beyond  the  particular  case  then  before  him,  M. 
I>ecandolle  stated  the  natural  distribution  of  cruciferous  plants  to  be 
quinary.     And  again  in  the  same  year,  a  third  naturalist  (M.  Fries), 
without  the  knowledge  of  either  DecandoUe's  Memoire,  or  the  Jlorce 
Entomologicce,  and  in  a  different  part  of  Europe,  publishes  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  natural  arrangement  of  Fungi.     Arguing  d  priori,  this 
third  naturalist  fancies  that  the  determinate  number  into  which  these 
acotyledonous  plants  are  distributed  ought  to  be  four ;  but  finds  it 
necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  coincide  with  observed  &cts,  to  make 
it  virtually  five.     Nay,  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  theory,  he  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  truth,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of 
nature,  and  declares  that  where  he  actually  finds  his  natural  group  com< 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  there  the  determinate  number  iBfive" 

With  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  the  numerical  part  of  the  Macleayan 
system,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  observations  on  the  subject, 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  in  the  celebrated  Intro- 
dttction  to  Entomology,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  authors.  Mr.  K. 
remarks,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  letter  xlvii. — 

"There  are  five  numbers  and  their  multiples  which  seem  more 
particularly  to  prevail  in  nature :  namely,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
seven.  But  though  these  numbers  are  prevalent,  no  one  of  them  can  be 
deemed  universal 
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of  trees,  and  greatest  number  of  flowers,  consist  of  five 
leaves,  and  therein  doth  rest  the  settled  rule  of  nature  ; — 

"But  that  which  appears  to  prevail  most  widely  in  nature  is  what 
may  be  called  the  quateiifw-quinary  ;  according  to  which,  groups  consist 
of  four  minor  ones  ;  one  of  which  is  excessively  capacious  in  comparison 
of  the  other  three,  and  is  always  diyisibleinto  two  ;  which  gives^rc  of  the 
same  degree,  but  of  which,  two  have  a  greater  affinity  to  each  other  than 
they  have  to  the  other  three.  Mr.  W.  S.  Macleay,  in  the  progress  of 
his  enquiries  to  ascertain  the  station  of  Scarahoeua  sauxr,  discovered  that 
the  thfderopfuigous  and  saprophagow  Petcthcermid  beetles  resolved  tkem^ 
selves  each  into  a  circle  containing  five  such  groups.  And  having  got  this 
principle,  and  finding  that  this  number  and  its  multiples  prevailed 
much  in  nature,  he  next  applied  to  the  animal  kingdom  in  general  : 
and  from  the  result  of  this  investigation,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  universal.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  discovery 
almost  parallel  was  made  and  recorded  by  three  eminent  botanists, 
MM.  DecandoUe,  Agardh,  and  Fries,  with  regard  to  some  groups  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Vigors  has  discovered 
the  same  quinary  arrangement  in  various  groups  of  birds.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence,  and  proves  that  the  distribution  of  objects 
into  fives  is  very  general  in  nature.  I  should  observe,  however,  that 
according  to  Mr.  Macleay's  system,  as  stated  in  his  Horce  Entomolagicct, 
if  the  osculant  or  transition  groups  are  included,  the  total  number  is 
seven  : — ^these  are  groups  small  in  number  both  of  genera  and  species, 
that  intervene  between  and  connect  the  larger  ones.  Each  of  these 
osculant  groups  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  ypper  circle  and  the  other  to  the  lower  ;  so  that  each 
circle  or  larger  group  is' resolvable  into  five  iiiterior  and  two  exterior  ones, 
thus  making  up  the  number  seven.  Though  Mr.  Macleay  regards  this 
quinary  arrangement  of  natural  objects  as  very  general,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  absolutely  universal, — since  he  states 
organized  matter  to  begin  in  a  dichotomy  :  and  he  does  not  resolve  its 
ultimate  groups  into  five  species  ;  nor  am  I  certain  that  he  regards  the 
penultimate  groups  as  invariably  consisting  of  five  ultimate  ones.  In 
Copris  McL.  I  seem  in  my  own  cabinet  to  possess  ten  or  twelve  distinct 
types ;  and  in  Phancetis,  the  fifth  iyp^f  which  Mr.  Macleay  regards  as 
containing  insects  resembling  all  the  other  types,  appears  to  me  rather 
divided  into  two;  one  foimed  by  P.  camifex  Vi/ndex,  igneus,  &c.  and 

the  other  by  P.  spendidvlvsj  ftorigery  Kirbii,  &c With  regard 

to  all  numerical  systems  we  may  observe,  that  since  variation  is  oer- 
taioly  one  of  the  most  universal  laws  of  nature,  we  may  conclude  that 
different  numbers  prevail  in  different  departments,  and  that  all  the 
numbers  above  stated  as  prevalent  are  often  resolvable  or  reduceaUe 
into  each  other.  So  that  where  physiologists  appear  to  differ,  or  think 
they  differ,  they  frequently  really  agree." 

Professor  Lindley,  in  his  Nixus  PUmtarvmj  published  in  1834,  which 
contains  his  latest  and  most  matured  views  on  the  natural  system  of  the 
vegetable  world,  has  also  stated  that  tiie  most  natural  groups  of  plants, 
of  all  classes,  are  quinary. — Br, 
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SO  tliat  in  those  which  exceed,  there  is  often  found,  or  easily 
made,  a  variety ; — may  readily  discover  how  nature  rests  in 
this  number,  which  is  indeed  the  first  rest  and  pause  of 
numeration  in  the  fingers,  the  natural  organs  thereof. 
Nor  in  the  division  of  the  feet  of  perfect  animals  doth 
nature  exceed  this  account.  And  even  in  the  joints  of 
feet,  which  in  birds  are  most  multiplied,  surpasseth  not  this 
number;  so  progressionally  making  them  out  in  many,* 
that  from  ^yo  in  the  fore-claw  she  descendeth  unto  two  in 
the  hindmost ;  and  so  in  four  feet  makes  up  the  number  of 
joints,  in  the  five  fingers  or  toes  ot  man. 

Not  to  omit  the  quintuple  section  of  a  cone,t  of  handsome 
practice  iu  ornamental  garden-plots,  and  in  same  way  dis- 
coverable in  BO  many  works  of  nature,  in  the  leaves,  fruits, 
and  seeds  of  vegetables,  and  scales  of  some  fishes  ;  so  much 
considerable  in  glasses,  and  the  optick  doctrine ;  wherein 
the  learned  may  consider  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye 
in  the  cuttle-fish  and  loligo. 

He  that  forgets  not  how  antiquity  named  this  the  con- 
jugal or  wedding  number,  and  made  it  the  emblem  of  the 
most  remarkable  conjunction,  will  conceiye  it  duly  appliable 
unto  this  handsome  economy,  and  vegetable  combination : 
and  may  hence  apprehend  the  allegorical  sense  of  that 
obscure  expression  of  Hesiod,J  and  afford  no  improbable 
reason  why  Plato  admitted  his  nuptial  guests  by  fives,  in  the 
kindred  of  the  married  couple. § 

And  though  a  sharper  mystery  might  be  implied  in  the 
number  of  the  five  wise  and  fooHsh  virgins,  which  were  to 
meet  the  bridegroom,  yet  was  the  same  agreeable  unto  the 
conjugal  number,  which  ancient  numerists  made  out  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and 
passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  principles  in  gene- 
rative societies.  And  not  discordant  even  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Eomans,  who  admitted  but  five  torches  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  1 1  Whether  there  were  any  mystery  or  not, 
implied,  the  most  generative  animals  were  created  on  this 
day,  jaxid  had  accordiagly  the  largest  benediction.    And 

*  As  herons,  bitterns,  and  long-dawed  fowls. 

+  Elleipsia,  paraholaf  hyperbole,  circuluif  tricmgulwn. 

t  mfiwrac,  id  est,  rmptiaa  mvltas,  Bhodig,  §  PlatQ  de  Leg.  6. 

11  Plutarch.  Problem.  Rom.  i. 
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under  a  quintuple  consideration,  wanton  antiquity  con- 
sidered the  circumstances  of  generation,  while  bj  this 
number  of  five  thej  naturally  divided  the  nectar  of  the  fifth 
planet.* 

The  same  number  in  the  Hebrew  mysteries  and  cabal- 
istical  accounts  was  the  character  of  generation,t  declared 
by  the  letter  E,  the  fifth  in  their  alphabet,  according  to  that 
cabalistical  dogma ;  if  Abram  had  not  had  this  letter  added 
unto  his  name,  he  had  remained  fruitless,  and  without  the 
power  of  generation :  not  only  because  hereby  the  number 
of  his  name  attained  two  hundred  forty  eight,  the  number 
of  the  affirmative  precepts,  but  because,  as  in  created 
natures  there  is  a  male  and  female,  so  in  divine  and  in- 
telligent productions,  the  mother  of  life  and  fountain  of 
souls  in  cabalistical  technology  is  called  JBinah,  whose  seal 
and  character  was  E.  So  that  being  sterile  before,  he  re- 
ceived the  power  of  generation  from  that  measure  and 
mansion  in  the  archetype :  and  was  made  conformable  unto 
Binah.  And  upon  such  involved  considerations,  the  ten 
of  Sand  was  exchanged  into  five.  J  If  any  shaU.  look  upon 
this  as  a  stable  number,  and  fitly  appropriable  unto  trees,  as 
bodies  of  rest  and  station,  he  hath  herein  a  great  founda- 
tion in  nature,  who  observing  much  variety  in  legs  and 
motive  organs  of  animals,  as  two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  more,  hath  passed  over  five  and  ten,  and 
assigned  them  unto  none,  or  very  few,  as  the  PhaUmgiufK 
tnonstrosum  Brcmlicmum  {Glusii  et  Jac.  de  Laet,  Cuf, 
JPoster,  America  Descrwt.),  if  perfectly  described.^  And 
for  the  stability  of  this  number,  he  shall  not  want  the 
sphericity  of  its  nature,*  which  multiplied  in  itself,  will  return 

* osctda  gwB  Verms 

Qumta  pavte  sm  nectaais  Mmii. — Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  13. 

+  Archang.  Dog,  Cabal, 

X  Jod  into  He, 

'  ike  Phalangivmf  <fcc.]  The  reference  here  given  seems  to  relate  t< 
two  works —Cittwi  Cv/rai  PosterioreSf  4to.  Antv.  1611,  and  De  Lac, 
America  DetcripHo.  To  the  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer,  Th« 
former  exhibits,  at  p.  88,  a  rude  figure  of  PhdUmgivm  AfMrieamM. 
with  its  eight  feet,  and  two  Palpi  which  onr  author  has  mistaken  fc4 
feet, — it  is  probably  a  mygalet — ^perhaps  avicv^Uma, 

'  he  shall  not  want  the  sphericity  of  its  natwre,]  See  note  at  p.  52% 
note  9. 
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into  its  own  denomiiiation,  and  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
account.  Which  is  also  one  of  the  numbers  that  makes  up 
the  mystical  name  of  God,  which  consisting  of  letters  de- 
noting' all  the  spherical  numbers,  ten,  five,  and  six,  empha- 
tically sets  forth  the  notion  of  Trismegistus,  and  that  in- 
telligible sphere,  which  is  the  nature  of  God. 

Many  expressions  by  this  number  occur  in  Holy  Scripture, 

perhaps  unjustly  laden  with  mystical  expositions,  and  little 

concerning  our  order.    That  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 

eat  the  finiit  of  their  new-planted  trees,  before  the  fifth  year, 

was  very  agreeable  imto  the  natural  rules  of  husbandry ; 

fruits  being  unwholesome  and  lash,^  before  the  fourth  or 

fifth  year.     In  the  second  day  or  feminine  part  of  five,  there 

was  added  no .  approbation.     Por  in  the  third  or  masculine 

day,  the  same  is  twice  repeated ;  and  a  double  benediction 

inclosed  both  creations,  whereof  the  one,  in  some  part,  was 

but  an  accomplishment  of  the  other.     That  the  trespasser* 

was  to  pay  a  fifth  part  above  the  head  or  principal,  makes  no 

secret  in  this  number,  and  implied  no  more  than  one  part 

above  the  principal ;  which  being  considered  in  four  parts, 

the  additional  forfeit  must  bear  the  name  of  a  fifth.     The 

five  golden  mice  had  plainly  their  determination  from  the 

number  of  the  princes.     That  five  should  put  to  flight  an 

hundred  might  have  nothing  mystically  imphed ;  considering 

a  rank  of  soldiers  could  scarce  consist  of  a  lesser  number. 

Saint  Paul  had  rather  speak  £ve  words  in  a  known,  than 

ten  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  that  is,  as  little  as 

could  well  be  spoken;  a  simple  proposition  consisting  of  three 

words,  and  a  complexed  one  not  ordinarily  short  of  five. 

More  considerables  there  are  in  this  mystical  account, 
which  we  must  not  insist  on.  And  therefore,  why  the 
radical  letters  in  the  pentateuch  should  equal  the  number  of 
the  soldiery  of  the  tnbes  ?  Why  our  Saviour  in  the  wilder- 
ness fed  five  thousand  persons  with  five  barley  loaves  ;  and 
again,  but  four  thousand  with  no  less  than  seven  of  wheat  ? 
Why  Joseph  designed  five  changes  of  raiment  unto  Benjamin; 
and  David  took  just  five  pebblest  out  of  the  brook  against 

*  Lev.  vi  +  T€ff<rapa  tvK£  four  and  one,  or  five. — Sodlig, 

*  lash.]  Soft  and  watery,  but  without  flavour    Forhy's  Vocdbnlaryof 
East  Anglia, 
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the  Pagan  champion; — ^we  leave  it  unto  arithmetical  di- 
vinity, and  theological  explanation. 

Yet  if  any  delight  in  new  problems,  or  think  it  worth  the 
enquiry,  whether  the  critical  physician  hath  rightly  hit  the 
nominal  notation  of  quinque  ?  Why  the  ancients  mixed  five 
or  three,  but  not  four  parts  of  wat«r  unto  their  vnne ;  and 
Hippocrates  observed  a  fifth  proportion  in  the  mixture  of 
water  with  milk,  as  in  dysenteries  and  bloody  fluxes  ?  Under 
what  abstruse  foundation  astrologers  do  figure  the  good  or 
bad  fate  from  our  children,  in  good  fortune  ;*  or  the  fifth 
house  of  their  celestial  schemes  ?  Whether  the  Egypti^is 
described  a  star  by  a  figure  of  five  points,  with  reference 
unto  the  five  capital  aspects,t  whereby  they  transmit  their 
influences,  or  abstruser  considerations  ?  Why  the  cabal- 
istical  doctors,  who  conceive  the  whole  sephiroth,  or  divine 
emanations  to  have  guided  the  ten -stringed  harp  of  David, 
whereby  he  pacified  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul,  in  strict  numera- 
tion do  begin  with  the  perihypate  meson,  or  si  fa  ut,  and  so 
place  the  tiphereth  answering  c  sol  fa  ut,  upon  the  fifth 
string  ?  or  whether  this  number  be  oftener  applied  unto  bad 
things,  and  ends,  than  good  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  why  ?  he 
may  meet  with  abstrusities  of  no  ready  resolution. 

If  any  shall  question  the  rationality  of  that  inagick,  in 
the  cure  of  the  blind  man  by  Serapis,  commanded  to  place 
five  fingers  on  his  altar,  and  then  his  hand  on  his  eyes  ? 
Why,  since  the  whole  comedy  is  primarily  and  naturally 
comprised  in  four  parts,  J  and  antiquity  permitted  not  so 
many  persons  to  speak  in  one  scene,  yet  would  not  compre^ 
hend  the  same  in  more  or  less  than  five  acts  ?  Why  amongst 
sea-stars  nature  chiefly  delighteth  in  five  points?  And 
since  there  are  found  some  of  no  fewer  than  twelve,  and 
some  of  seven,  and  nine,  there  are  few  or  none  discovered 
of  six  or  eight  ?*  If  any  shall  enquire  why  the  flowers 
of  rue  properly  consist  of  four  leaves,  the  fijrst  and  third 

*  *AyaBrl  tvxv  htmafortwia,  the  name  of  the  fiftli  house. 
't'  Conjunct,  opposite,  sextile,  trigonal,  tetragonal. 
X  Ilporaffiff,  erriTaaig,  KaraaravtQ,  KaTatrrpo^ri. 

'  Wk^  amongst  tea-stars,  dfc.]  The  &r  greater  number  of  l^is  group 
of  JtadicUa  is  pentagonal — or  five-rayed.  But  there  occur  in  many 
species  individuals  which  vary  firom  tibe  rule.  In  the  British  Museum 
there  are  specimens  of — Ophiv/ra  eUgams,  and  Asteriais  re^tMUiia  'with 
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flower  have  five  P  Why,  since  many  flowers  have  one  leaf 
OP  none,*  as  Scaliger  will  have  it,  divers  three,  and  the 
greatest  numher  consist  of  five  divided  from  their  bottoms, 
"tliere  are  yet  so  few  of  two  ?  or  why  nature  generally  be- 
^nning  or  setting  out  with  two  opposite  leaves  at  the 
]*oot,  doth  so  seldom  conclude  with  that  order  and  number 
at  the  flower  P  He  shall  not  pass  his  hours  in  vulgar 
Bpeculations. 

-  If  any  shaU  further  query  why  magnetical  philosophy 
escludeth  decussations,  and  needles  transversely  placed  do 
naturally  distract  their  verticities?  Why  geomancers  do 
imitate  the  quintuple  figure,  in  their  mother  characters  of 
a^^quisition  and  amission,  <&c.,  somewhat  answering  the 
figures  in  the  lady  or  speckled  beetle  ?  With  what  equity 
ebiromantical  conjecturers  decry  these  decussations  in  the 
lines  and  mounts  of  the  handP  What  that  decussated 
figure  intendeth  in  the  medal  of  Alexander  the  G-reatP 
■Why  the  goddesses  sit  commonly  cross-legged  in  ancient 
draughts,  since  Juno  is  described  in  the  same  as  a  veneficial 
posture  to  hinder  the  birth  of  Herculefe  P  K  anv  shall 
doubt  why  at  the  amphidromical  feasts,  on  the  finh  day 
after  the  child  wa«  bom,  presents  were  sent  from  friends, 
of  polypuses  and  cuttle-fishes  ?  Why  five  must  be  only  left 
m  that  symbolical  mutiny  among  the  men  of  Cadmus  P 
"Why  Proteus  in  Homer,  the  symbol  of  the  first  matter, 
before  he  settled  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  sea-monsters, 
doth  place  them  out  by  fives  ?  Why  the  fifth  year's  ox  was 
acceptable  sacrifice  unto  Jupiter  P  Or  why  the  noble  Anto- 
ninus in  some  sense  doth  call  the  soul  itself  a  rhombus  P 
He  shall  not  fall  on  trite  or  trivial  disquisitions.  And  these 
we  invent  and  propose  unto  acuter  enquirers,  nauseatin? 
craxnbe  verities*  and  questions  over-queried.  Flat  and 
flexible  truths  are  beat  out  by  every  hammer ;  but  Vulcan 
and  his  whole  forge  sweat  to  work  out  Achilles  his  armour. 
A  large  field  is  yet  left  unto  sharper  discemers  to  enlarge 
upon  this  order,  to  search  out  the  quatemios  and  figured 

*  vrnfoU/nm  wuUifcliwm,. 

bat  fonr  rays  ;  of  some  unnamed  species  with  4,  5,  6,  and  7 ;  oi  A,  va- 
rioUUa  with  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  rays  ;   of  A*  endioa  with  8  and  9 ;'  and' 
A .  papposa  with  from  12  to  15  rays. 
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^ughts  of  this  nature,  and  (moderating  the  stadjof 
Aames^  and  mere  nomenclature  of  plants),  to  erect  gene- 
/ralities,  disclose  unobserved  proprieties,  not  only  in  the 
/  regetable  shop,  but  the  whole  volume  of  nature ;  affording 
deughtful  truths,  confirmable  by  sense  and  ocular  observa- 
tion, which  seems  to  me  the  surest  path  to  trace  the  laby- 
rinth of  truth.*  For  though  discursive  enquiry  and  rational 
conjecture  may  leave  handsome  gashes  and  flesh-wounds ; 
yet  without  conjunction  of  this,  expect  no  mortal  or  dispatch- 
mg  blows  unto  error. 

But  the  quincunx*  of  heaven  runs  low,  and  'tis  time  to 
close  the  Ave  ports  of  knowledge.  We  are  unwilling  to 
spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep, 
which  often  continueth  precogitations ;  making  cables  of 
cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of  handsome  groves.  Beside 
Hippocrates  t  hath  spoke  so  little,  and  the  oneirocriticalj 
masters  have  left  such  frigid  interpretations  from  plants, 
that  there  is  little  encouragement  to  dream  of  Paradise 
itself.  Nor  wiU  the  sweetest  delight  of  gardens  afford  much 
comfort  in  sleep  ;  wherein  the  dulness  of  that  sense  shakes 
hands  with  delectable  odours;  and  though  in  the  bed  of 
Cleopatra,§  can  hardly  with  any  delight  raise  up  the  ghost 
of  a  rose. 

Night,  which  Pagan  theology  could  make  the  daughter 
of  Chaos,  affords  no  advantage  to  the  description  of  order ; 
although  no  lower  than  that  mass  can  we  derive  its  genea- 
logy. All  things  began  in  order,  so  shall  they  end,  and  so 
shall  they  begin  again ;  according  to  the  ordainer  of  order 
and  mystical  mathematicks  of  the  city  of  heaven. 

Though  Somnus  in  Homer  be  sent  to  rouse  up  Aga- 
memnon, I  And  no  such  effects  in  these  drowsy  approaches 
of  sleep.    To  keep  our  eyes  open  longer,pWere  but  to  act 

*  Hyadea,  near  the  horizon  about  midnight,  at  that  time. 

f  De  Insomniis,  X  Artemidorus  et  Ajpomazcar. 

§  Strewed  with  roses. 

^  and  (fnodercUmg  the  study  of  names,  <imd  mere  nomendatwre  of  plant£j, 
to  erect  generalities,  Ac."]  In  these  observations  the  importence  and 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  approximate  to  the  true  natural  system  ai 
plants,  is  very  curiously  and  sagaciously  anticipated  by  our  author. — Br, 
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our  Antipodes/  The  huntsmen  axe  up  in  America,  and 
they  are  ab*eadj  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.  But  who 
can  be  drowsy  at  that  hour  which  freed  us  from  everlasting 
sleep  ?  or  have  slumbering  thoughts  at  that  time,  when 
sleep  itself  must  end,  and  as  some  conjecture  all  shall  awake 
again. 

■^  To  Iceep  ow  eye9  open  longer ,  <fcc.]  "Think  you  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  reason  given  before  for  going  to  bed  at  midnight ;  to  wit,  that 
if  we  did  not,  we  should  be  acting  the  part  of  our  antipodes !  "  And 
then, — "The  huntsmen  abb  up  in  Ambkioa/' — ^what  life,  what  fimcy  ! 
Does  the  whimsical  knight  give  us,  thus,  the  ewenoe  of  gunpowder  tea> 
and  call  it  an  opiaJte  t — Colendge's  MS.  notes  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of 
JBrovyne^s  Works, 


\*  It  esci^ed  me  to  notice  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  "  Discourse," 
that  there  is  a  curious  article  on  gardens,  in  D*IsradCs  Curiosities  of 
lAUroJtwre,  vol.  iv.  p.  233  ;  in  the  Archax>logia,  vol.  vii.  a  paper  by  the 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  on  the  progress  of  gardening ; — ^in  the  2nd 
number  of  the  Jonmal  of  the  Qeograpkical  Society,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  floating  gaixlens  of  Cashmere. 
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